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PREFACE. 


In  offering  to  the  attention  of  the 
public,  two  volumes  on  the  poetry  of 
life,  some  apology  seems  necessary  for 
prefixing  to  my  book  a  title  of  such 
indefinite  signification.  If  poetry 
be  imderstood  to  mean  mere  yersi* 
fication,  and  life  mere  vitality,  it 
would  be  difficult  indeed  to  estab- 
lish their  connection  with  each  other. 
The  design  of  the  present  work  is 
to  treat  of  poetic  feeling,  rather  than 
poetry;  and  this  feeling  I  have  qq- 
deayour^  to  describe  as  the  great 
connecting  link  between  our  intel- 
lects and  our  affections;  while  the 
customs  of  society,  as  well  as  the 
license  of  modem  literature,  afford 
me  sufficient  authority  for  the  use 


of  the  word  life  in  its  widely  ex- 
tended sense,  as  comprehending  all 
the  functions,  attributes,  and  capa- 
fadkies  peculiar  to  sentient  beings. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinicm  of 
the  public  respecting  the  maimer  in 
which  my  task  has  been  executed, 
the  enjoyment  it  has  afforded  to  the 
writer,  in  being^  the  means  of  a  re- 
newed acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  intellectual  happiness,  is 
already  in  possession;  and  I  have 
only  to  wish  that  the  reader  may 
be  induced  to  seek  the  same  enjoy- 
ment, in  a  more  spiritual  inter- 
course with  nature,  and  a  mc»re 
profound  admiration  of  the  beauty 
and  harmony  of  the  creation. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  POETRY. 

Tbat  the  quality  of  modem  Poetry  is  a 
nbjeet  of  general  complaint  with  those  who 
would  pfoiehaae— diat  the  price  affixed  to  it 
by  the  judgment  of  the  public  ia  equally 
eomptained  of  by  ^ose  who  would  sell — in 
ihcTt,  that  Poetry  is  at  present  "  a  drug  fai 
Uie  market,''  u  a  phrase  too  hackneyed,  too 
Tolgar  and  too  frequenth^  assented  too,  to 
needrepetition  here ;  except  as  an  established 
&et,  te  nature,  cause,  and  consequence  of 
wbkfa,  I  jgopose  endeavouring  to  point  out 
in  the  fbUowing  pages. 

Wherever  a  taste  for  Poetry  exists,  there 
wiO  be  a  desire  to  read  as  wdl  as  to  write ; 
to  receive  as  well  as  to  impart  that  enjoy- 
ment which  poetic  fbeling  flJfords.  In  other 
cases  of  marketable  produce,  the  supply  is 
found  to  keep  pace  wi&  the  demand,  ex- 
cept when  physical  causes  operate  against 
it  If  the  poets  of  &e  present  day  have 
*  written  Uionselves  out,"  as  the  common  and 
tmmeaning  expreasion  is,  what,  with  a  rar 
jndly  increasing  population,  should  hinder 
^  springing  up  of  fresh  poets  to  delight 
the  vrorid?  The  fact  is,  that  most  of  the 
livmg  poets  have  betaken  themselves  to 
Prose  as  a  more  lucrative  employment,  thus 
proving,  diat  the  taste  for  Poetry  is  la- 
mentably decreasing  hi  the  public  mind; 
•ad  while  on  one  hand,  genius  is  weeping 
over  her  harvest  **iKdutening  in  the  sun," 
widioutbope  of  profit  to  repay  the  toil  of 
gathering  in  the  golden  store ;  on  the  other, 
eridcism  is  in  arms  against  less  sordid  adven- 
tarera,  and  calls  in  no  measured  terms  upon 
&e  mighty  minstrels  of  past  ages  to  avenge 
Pamassna  of  her  wrongs. 

Three  dinereDl  motives  operate  in  stimn- 


lating  men  to  wnte  Poetry:  the  love  of  &me, 
the  want  of  money,  and  an  internal  resfless- 
ness  of  feeling,  which  is  too  indiscrimhiately 
called  gemus.  The  first  of  these  ceases 
with  the  second,  for  without  the  means  of 
circulation  there  can  be  no  hope  of  fkme. 
The  third  alone  operates  in  the  present  day, 
and  small,  indeed,  is  the  recompense  be- 
stowed in  these  ungratefbl  times  upon  the 
poets  who  write  because  they  cannot  help  it 
Yet  after  all,  is  not  this  the  true  and  legiti- 
mate method  by  which  the  genuine  coin  of 
genhis  is  moulded  ?  The  love  of  fame  is  a 
high  and  soul-stirring  principle,  but  still  it  is 
degraded  with  the  stigma  of  selfish  aggran- 
dizement, and  who  does  not  feel  that  a  shade 
is  cast  upon  those  expressions  of  noble  senti- 
ment, wliich  bear  the  impress  of  having  been 
prepared  an^  set  forth  sdiely  for  public  appro- 
bation. The  vrant  of  money  is,  indeed,  a 
potent  stimulus.  How  potent  let  tibe  mid- 
night labours  of  the  starving  poet  testify. 
The  want  of  money  may  it  is  true,  urge  on- 
ward towards  the  same  goal  as  ^  love  of 
fame,  but  the  one  operates,  as  it  were,  fitnti 
behind,  by  the  painful  application  of  a  goad ; 
while  the  other  attracts,  and  fascinates  by  the 
brightness  of  some  object  before,  which  too 
often  proves  to  be  an  ignis  fktuus  in  the  dis- 
tance. But  there  is  within  the  huknan  mind 
an  active  and  powerful  principle,  that  awak- 
ens the  dormant  faculties,  lights  up  the  brain, 
and  laimches  forth  imagination  to  gatiierup 
from  the  wide  realm  of  nature  the  very  es- 
sence of  what  every  human  bosom  pines  for, 
when  it  aspires  to  a  higher  state  of  exist- 
ence, and  feels  the  insufficiency  of  tiiis.  It 
is  this  heaven-bom  and  ethereal  prindj^e, 
not  inapdy  personified  as  the  Spirit  of  Poesy, 
that  weaves  a  garland  of  tlie  floweia  which 
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imagination  has  colled;  aad  fSrom  the  fer- 
vency of  its  own  passion,  to  impart  aa  well 
as  to  receive  enjoyment,  casts  this  gar- 
land at  the  feet  of  the  swdid  and  busy  mnl- 
titade,  who  pause,  not  to  admire,  but  tram^ 
pk  its  vivid  beauty  in  the  dust  It  is  Hub 
princi{^e  that  will  not  let  the  inteUectoal  Ac- 
uities remain  inactive^  but  is  for  ever  work- 
ing in  the  laboratory  of  the  brain,  combin- 
ing, sublimating,  and  purifying.  It  is  tiiis 
princ^e,  when  under  &e  govenmient  of 
ri^t  reason,  which  is  properly  called  ge- 
nius. It  is  this  pinciple  wh^  perverted 
from  its  hig^  purpose,  and  made  the  minis- 
ter of  base  paadons,  which  produces  the 
most  Bj^endid  and  most  melancholy  ruin. 
It  is  this  principle,  ^vdien  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  holiness,  which  scatters  over  tiie 
path  of  desolation  flowers  of  unfading  love- 
liness :  pours  floods  of  light  upon  our  distant 
prospects  of  the  celestial  city ;  and  inspires 
the  harps  of  heaven-taught  minstrels  wi& 
undying  melody. 

This  principle,  in  less  figurative  jdiraseo^ 
ogy,  Iwould  describe  as  the  Poetry  of  Ldfe; 
because  it  pervades  all  things  eittier  seen, 
felt,  or  understood,  where  the  associations 
are  sublime,  beautiful  and  tender,  or  refined. 
In  short,  where  the  ideas  which  naturally 
connect  themselves  wi&  our  ccmtemplation 
of  such  subjects  are  most  exclusively  intel- 
lectual, and  separate  from  sense. 

That  &ere  is  much  Poetry  ih  real  life, 
widi  all  its  sorrows,  and  pains,  and  sordid 
anxieties,  and  that  <*  all  is  not  vanity  and 
vexation  of  sinrit  under  &e  sun,"  to  him 
who  can  honestly  and  innocently  enjoy  the 
commonest  blessings  of  Providenoe,"  has 
been  already  proved  by  one  in  whose  steps 
I  feel  that  1  am  unworthy  to  walk;  butsince, 
in  his  admirable  lectures  on  Poetry,  he  has 
treated  the  subject  as  a  science,  rather  than 
a  principle ;  I  am  imboldened  to  take  up  the 
theme,  to  which  he,  above  all  men  (more 
especially  above  all  women)  would  have 
done  justice,  had  he  chosen  to  launch  fbrth 
into  more  abstruse  and  speculative  notions 
respecting  the  nature  and  influence  of  poetic 
feeling. 

That  ^  poetry  of  the  present  times  is  an 
unsaleable  article  needs  then  no  farther  proof 
than  the  observation  and  experience  of  every 
day,  and  since  it  is  as  difficult  to  believe  that 


^  human  mind  with  an  the  advantages  af- 
forded by  &e  most  enlightened  state  of  dv- 
ifSzation  should  have  become  more  base  and 
degenerate,  as  that  the  treasmy  of  nature 
should  be  eidiaosted,  it  becomes  a  subject 
of  curious  and  interesting  investigation  to 
search  out  tiie  cause,  and  ascertain  wither 
it  may  not  be  in  some  measure  attribwable 
to  our  preMnt  system  of  education  being  one 
of  words  rather  than  of  ideas^  of  Hm  head 
rather  tiian  of  the  heart,  of  calculation  radier 
than  moral  feeling. 

While  die  fuU  and  free  tide  ofknowledge  is 
daily  pouring  from  Ae  press,  while  books  and 
book  makers  i^ipear  bdbre  us  in  every  possi- 
ble situalioni  and  under  all  imaginable  cir- 
cumstances, so  that  to  have  written  a  vdi- 
ume,  is  no  less  a  distinction  than  to  have 
read  one  tiirough ;  while  cheap  and  pqii>- 
lar  publications  fraoj^  with  aH  nmnner  of 
interesting  detaib  are  accessible  to  the  poor- 
est dasses  of  the  communis,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  believe  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
talent  concentrated  or  afloat  to  constitute  a 
poet  And  while  HiB  blue  sky  bends  over 
all— while  that  sky  is  studded  with  tiie  same 
bright  host  of  stars,  amongst  which  the  phi- 
losopher is  perpetually  discovering  fredi 
worlds  of  glory;  while  the  seasons  with 
their  infinite  variety  still  continue  to  bring 
forth,  to  vivify,  and  to  perfect  the  produce 
of  &e  earth;  while  the  woods  are  vocal  wiA 
melody,  and  the  air  is  peopled  with  myriads 
of  ephemeral  beings  whose  busy  wings  are 
dipped  in  gold,  or  bathed  in  azure,  or  hgfat 
and  fragile  as  tiie  gossomer,  yet  ever  bear- 
ing tl^m  on  through  a  region  of  deligfa^ 
from  tiie  snowy  bosom  of  the  lily,  to  the 
scented  atmospiiere  of  the  rose ;  while  the 
mountain  stream  rushes  down  from  the  hills, 
or  the  rivers  roll  onward  to  the  sea;  and 
above  all,  while  tiiere  exists  in  &e  heart  of 
man  a  deep  sense  of  these  enjoyments— a 
mirror  in  which  beauty  is  reflected— an  echo 
to  the  voice  of  music;  while  he  is  capable 
of  feeling  admiration  for  that  which  is  noble 
or  sublime,  tenderness  for  the  weak,  sympa- 
thy for  the  suflering,  and  afiectHm  for  all 
things  lovdy,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
true  poetry  should  cease  to  please,  or  fail  to 
awaken  a  response  in  the  human  heart 
And  that  man  is  capable  of  all  this,  and 
more,  and  more  capable  in  proportion  as  he 
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coitfnitBi  and  eheriihet  &6  noUMt  facdtiM 
of  Ilk  nature,  we  have  to  Huaak  Hie  Giver 
of  aS  Ofor  enjo^ents^  the  Creator  of  all  our 
eapeliifitiee. 

How  are  tiieee  feenltiee  nowodthated? 
*<Knowledge  k  power.''  But  nefHier  k 
knowledge  aH  that  we  live  for,  nor  power  all 
tbat  we  enjoy.  There  are  de^  mysterkt 
in  the  book  of  nature  wbieh  edl  can  feel,  but 
none  will  ever  understand  until  fhe  veil  of 
mortality  shall  be  withdrawn.  There  are 
stirringe  in  the  soul  of  man  which  oonstitate 
the  very  OMeaee  of  hk  being,  and  which 
power  can  neither  satiifynor  subdue.  Yet 
tfak  mystery  reveak  more  trafy  than  Hm 
ckarest  proofii  or  migfatiest  deductions  of 
sdenee,  Aat  a  master  hand  has  been  Tor 
ages,  and  k  still  at  work,  above,  benea^ 
and  around  us;  and  thk moving  principle  k 
for  ever  reminding  ns  that  in  our  nature  we 
inherit  the  germs  of  a  fhture  exktence  over 
which  time  has  no  influence,  and  the  grave 
no  victory. 

Far  be  it  ilrom  every  liberal  mind  to  main- 
tmn  the  superiority  of  feeling  over  the  other 
faculties  of  our  nature.  In  fbrming  a  correct 
opinion  on  any  subject  of  taste,  it  k  neces- 
sary to  examine,  compare,  and  criticise,  widi 
an  e3re  familiarized  to  what  k  most  admira* 
ble,  and  a  judgment  controlled  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  rules  of  ait  No  argument 
k  reqtnred  to  prove  that  were  feeling  al- 
lowed to  be  the  sole  impulse  of  our  actions, 
we  should  become  as  culpable  in  m<Hals,  as 
absurd  m  our  pursuits;  or  tiiat  the  man 
gifted  vrith  the  quickest  perceptions  and 
keenest  sensibility,  yet  untutored  in  scientific 
roles,  would  expose  himself  to  wdl-merited 
ridicule,  should  he  attempt  in  a  poem  or  a 
picture,  to  delineate  hk  own  conceptions  of 
grandeur  or  beauty.  Even  were  he  able  to 
throw  into  hk  performance  the  force  of  the 
most  daring  genius,  or  the  most  inextin- 
guishable endtusiasm,  it  would  prove  in  the 
end,  no  better  than  a  mockery  of  art,  and 
remain  a  memorial  of  hk  own  madness  and 
ioDy.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  vrill  he  who 
k  by  nature  destitute  of  seudbility,  or  he 
who  has  spent  the  springtime  of  existence 
in  the  crowded  city,  and  expended  all  the 
fiedi  energies  of  hk  mind  in  the  bustle  and 
hurry  of  sordid  oceupations,  having  laid  up 
DO  secret  stcne  of  associations  with  what  k 


noble,  lovdy  or  refined  in  nature,  be  aUe  to 
produce  a  poem  or  a  picture  that  wiH  please 
the  imagmation  or  warm  fhe  heart,  even 
though  in  hk  laboured  performance,  ihe  cri- 
tic rilould  find  no  &ult  witii  the  harmony  of 
hk  numbers,  tiie  choice  of  hk  colouring,  or 
the  subjects  of  both. 

The  qualificatkns  of  a  true  poet  are,  in 
the  first  place,  natural  capacity,  and  favour- 
able opportui:dty  for  receiving  impressions ; 
and  in  the  second,  ability  to  arrange,  com- 
pare, and  select  firom  these  impressions. 
Witikout  the  former,  he  must  be  deficient  m 
materiak  for  hk  work ;  without  the  latter, 
he  must  want  the  power  to  make  a  rational 
use  of  any  materiak  whatever.  It  k  ^ 
former  alone  that  we  can  suppose  to  be 
wanting  in  the  present  day ;  for  though  the 
human  mind  unquestionably  retains  the  same 
capabilities  it  possessed  in  the  last  century, 
it  k  possible  that  opportunities  for  imbibing 
strong  impressions  from  external  nature  may 
not  now  be  afibrded  with  the  same  facility ; 
and  that  in  the  prcisent  rapid  march  of  intel- 
lect, the  muse  of  poesy  may  be  so  hurried 
out  of  brea^  as  not  to  find  time  to  chant 
her  charmed  lays. 

The  same  causes  which  tend  to  destroy^ 
that  taito,  which  would  ensure  to  the  worim 
of  our  poets  a  welcome  reception  in  refined 
and  intdtectual  circles  of  society,  necessarily 
operate  against  the  production  c^poetry ;  and 
thus,  whfle  we  refuse  to  feast  our  minds  with 
ideas  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  we  must 
naturally  lose  the  higher  sensibilities  and 
finer  perceptions  of  our  nature.  To  awaken 
these  sensibilities,  and  quicken  these  percep- 
tions, by  pointing  out  what  it  k  wiiich  e<m- 
stitutes  the  poetry  of  lifb,  wiU  be  Ae  task  of 
the  writer  through  the  following  pages ;  to 
prove,  that  in  mder  to  see,  think,  or  ^te 
poetically,  it  k  necessary  that  we  should  at 
some  period  of  our  lives,  have  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  receive  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pressions ;  and  that  out  of  &ese  impressions 
k  woven  the  interminable  chain  of  associa- 
tion v^ch  connects  our  perceptions  of  things 
present,  widi  our  ideas  or  conceptions  of 
those  vriiioh  are  remote. 

In  commencing  a  serious  and  arduous 
task,  it  would  ill  beoome  an  accountable 
agent  to  neglect  the  important  inquiry  of 
what  may  be  the  moral  good  of  such  an  nn- 
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4tortiUriBg{  and  here  ^  qn^rtioD  will  uto* 
rally  ooeor  to  maoji  wliether  poetry  is  of 
any  real  value  in  promoting  the  hapfHneaa 
of  man.  England  is  a  conunercial  country, 
and  we  know  that  poetry  has  litde  to  do  with 
inereaaing  the  &eiUtiea  of  commerce,  at  little 
as  with  the  better  regulation  of  the  poor 
lawi)  or  with  the  aettlement  of  any  of  thoae 
leading  questions  whii^i  at  present  agitato 
tiie  political  world.  But  po^ry  has  a  world 
of  its  own— e  world  in  which,  if  sordid  cal- 
culations have  no  place,  the  noble,  the  im- 
mortal part  of  our  niature  is  cherished,  inyi- 
gorated  and  refined. 

In  touching  upon  this  inspiring  theme,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  the  inadequacy  of 
moderate  powers  when  compared  with  those 
of  perhi^  the  most  luminous  writers  of  the 
preset  day,  whose  review  of  Milton's  works 
contains  in  direct  relation  to  this  subject,  the 
following  eloquent  and  inimitable  aj^ieal  to 
the  hi^iest  feelings  of  human  nature.  I 
quote  at  great  length,  because  I  would  not 
break  the  charm  of  the  whole  passage  by 
garUed  extracts ;  and  I  risk  the  quotatbn  at 
the  peril  of  having  the  rest  of  my  book  con- 
trasted with  these  pages,  like  a  chs^to  of 
mode  gems,  in  which  is  one  true  diamond. 

^  Baton's  feme  rests  chiefly  on  his  poetry, 
and  to  this  we  naturally  give  our  fint  atten- 
tion. By  those  who  are  c^  to  speak  of  po- 
efyas  light  reading,  Milton's  eminence  in 
this  sphere  may  be  considered  as  only  giving 
htm  a  high  rank  among  the  contributors  to 
pdblic  amusement  Not  so  thought  MiltoiL 
Of  all  God's  gifb  of  intellect,  he  esteemed 
poetioal  genius  the  most  transcendant  He 
esteemed  it  in  himself  as  a  kind  of  impirar 
tion,  and  wrote  his  great  works  with  some- 
thing of  the  consdotts  dignity  of  a  prqphet 
We  agree  with  Milton  in  his  estimate  of  po- 
etry. It  seems  to  us  the  diviiieat  of  all  arts ; 
for  it  is  the  breathing  or  expression  of  that 
principle  or  sentiment,  which  is  deq>est  and 
soUimest  in  human  nature;  we  mean  of 
that  durst  or  aspiration,  to  which  no  mind  is 
whdly  a  stranger,  for  something  purer  and 
KnreHer,  sosoething  more  powerful,  bfty,  and 
thrilling  than  ordinary  and  real  hie  aflbrda. 
No  doctrine  is  more  common  among  Chris- 
tians than  that  of  man's  immortality,  but  it 
is  not  so  gsnenHy  understood,  tint  the 
or  prineiples  of  his  whole  future  being 


ara  fMNS  wnffMd  19  in  hia  Mil,  as  iha  mdn 
Bsente  of  the  future  plant  in  the  seed  Asa 
necessary  result  of  this  constitutioi^  the  soulp 
possessed  and  maved  by  these  mi^ity, 
thoui^ioftnt  energies^  is  perpetually  stretcL- 
ing  beyond  what  is  present  and  visibly 
stmi^liiig  against  the  bounds  of  its  earthy 
prison-house,  and  seeking  relief  and  joy  in 
imagiai^gB  of  unseen  and  ideal  being. 

This  view  of  our  nature  which  has  nevar 
been  SuJUy  developed,  and  whidi  goes  far- 
ther towards  explaining  the  oontradictions  of 
human  life  than  all  otherS)  carries  ns  to  the 
very  foundation  and  sources  of  poetry.  He, 
who  cannot  infeeipret  by  his  own  consdous- 
ness  what  we  have  now  said,  wante  tiietma 
key  to  worim  of  genius.  He  has  not  pene- 
trated those  sacred  reoesses  of  the  soul, 
v^iere  poetry  is  bom  and  nourished,  and  inr 
hales  immortal  vigour,  and  wings  herself  for 
her  heavenward  fli|^t  In  an  intdlectual 
nature,  framed  for  progress,  and  for  higher 
modes  of  being,  there  must  be  creative  ener- 
gies, powers  of  original,  and  ever-growing 
thought;  and  poetry  is  the  form  in  which 
these  energies  are  chiefly  manifested.  It  is 
the  ^orious  prerogative  of  this  art,  that  it 
makes '  all  things  new*  for  the  gratification 
of  a  divine  instinct  It  indeed  finds  itEi  ele- 
ments in  what  it  actually  sees  and  expe- 
rieooes,  in  the  worids  of  matter  and  mind, 
but  it  combines  and  blends  these  into  new 
forms,  and  acoording  to  new  affinities; 
breaks  down,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  distino- 
tkms  and  bouads  of  nature;  imparts  to  ma- 
terial objects  life,  and  sentiment,  and  emo- 
tion, and  invests  the  mind  with  the  powers 
and  splendours  of  the  outward  creation ;  de- 
BcrftesdiesuiTOundinguniverse  in  tiie  odours 
which  the  passions  throw  ever  it,  and  depicte 
the  mind  in  those  modes  of  r^ooe  or  agita^ 
tkm,  of  tenderness  or  sublime  emotion,  which 
manifest  its  thirst  for  a  more  power^  and 
joyful  existnuee.  To  a  man  of  a  literal  and 
prosaic  character,  the  mind  may  seem  law- 
less in  these  workings ;  but  it  observes  higher 
laws  than  it  transgresses^  the  laws  of  the 
immortal  intellect;  it  is  trying  and  devdop- 
ii^  ite  best  &eulties;  and  in  the  objects 
which  it  describes,  or  in  the  emotions  which  it 
awakens,  antic^iatea  tfiose  states  of  progrea- 
sive  power,  splendoar,  bean^  and  happi- 
fbr  n^ich  it  was  created. 


CHARAtrSBRISTK^B  OF  POETRY. 


«W««eQ0rdlii^bdMPa  UmI  poetry,  m 
htAma  JBJvriog  tocietjr,  k  qm  of  Ihe  groat 
iMimmnnft  trf  if  rtfinmnnnt  md  tTahirion 
ItliAi  tbe  mind  abore  ordinary  Ufe;  ghras 
it  a  tMpite  from  depreniBg  caret,  and  Awak- 
eas  (be  ooiMcioiunoai  of  iti  affinity  with 
Tvliat  ii  pore  and  noble.    In  iti  leg^tfioMite 
and  faigfaeet  eflorts,  it  has  Ifae  eaae  tendMicy 
and  aim  with  Chrietianity ;  thai  Is,  to  ipirit- 
Dahae  OQT  nature.    True,  poetry  has  been 
made  die  instraaoent  of  lice,  die  pander  of 
bad  paaeloBa ;  but  when  genk»  tfane  tloope, 
it  dima  ita  fitei^  and  part*  widi  mueh  of  ili 
power;  and  even  when  poetry  ia  endared 
to  beentiooflDeei  or  mieanthropy,  Ae  cannot 
wholly ibrget her troe Tocation.    Strainaof 
pore  feeling,  araehea  of  tendemeM,  images 
of  tanoeeot  happmeM,  fjanpadiieB  with  eaf> 
fering  virtue,  btuaH  of  acorn  or  indignation 
at  the  honowneee  of  the  wortd,  pasBages 
troe  to  our  moral  nature,  often  escape  in  an 
immoral  work,  and  show  us  how  hard  it  is 
for  a  gifted  spirit  to  divorce  itself  idioUy 
from  what  is  good.    Poetry  has  a  natural 
affiance  with  our  best  affiscdons.    It  delights 
ia  die  beauty  and  sublimity  of  die  outward 
creation  and  of  the  sonL    It  indeed  portrays 
with  terrible  energy  the  excesses  of  the  paa- 
sions ;  bat  they  are  passions  which  show  a 
migh^  nature,  which  are  fbll  of  power, 
which  command  awe,  and  excite  a  deep^ 
though  shuddering  sjrmpathy.     Its  great 
tendency  and  purpose  is,  to  carry  the  mind 
beyond  and  above  the  beaten,  dusty,  weary 
walks  of  ordinary  hfb ;  to  lift  it  into  a  purer 
element;  and  to  breathe  into  it  more  pro- 
found and  generous  emotion.    It  revealB  to 
us  tiie  loveliness  of  nature,  brings  back  the 
frerimeas  of  youthful  feeling,  revives  the  re- 
lidi  of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  unquenched 
die  enthusiasm  whidi  warmed  the  q>ring- 
time  of  our  being,  refines  youthibl  love, 
strengthens  our  interest  in  human  nature  by 
vivid  delineadons  of  its  tenderest  and  loftiest 
feeling,  knitt  us  by  new  ties  with  universal 
being,  and  throng  die  brightness  of  iti  pro- 
phetic visions,  helps  ikith  to  lay  hold  on  the 
future  ISik, 

"  We  are  avrare  that  it  is  obieeted  to  poe- 
try, diat  it  givea  wrong  view%  and  ezcitea 
ftJse  expectations  of  hfe;  peoples  the  mind 
with  dmdowa  and  ilkisiona,  and  boUda  op 
taaginatkm  oo  the  niina  of  wkdom.    That 


is  a  wisdoBft  agauiat  vriueh  poetry 
wars,  the  wisdom  of  die  senses,  which  makes 
physical  comfort  and  gratificatiflii  the  ao- 
preme  good,  and  vrealththe  chief  interest  of 
li&iwedonotdetty;  nor  do  we  deem  it  the 
least  service  mbkh  poetry  renderato  man* 
kindi  that  it  redeems  them  from  die  thraldom 
of  this  eartthbora  prudence.    But  passing 
over  this  topic,  we  would  observe,  £at  the 
coaqUat  against  poetry  as  abounding  in 
iUonoa  and  deo^tioi^  is  in  the  main,  ground- 
less.   In  many  poems,  there  is  more  truth 
than  in  many  histories  and  philosophic  theo- 
ries.   The  fictions  of  genius  are  of\an  the 
vehicles  of  the  sublimest  verities,  and  its 
flashes  often  open  new  regions  of  thought, 
and  throw  new  light  on  the  mysteries  of  our 
being.    In  poetry,  the  letter  is  falsehood,  but 
the  spirit  is  oflen  profoundest  wisdom.    And 
if  truth  thus  dwells  in  the  boldest  fictions  of 
the  poet,  much  more  may  it  be  expected  in 
his  delineations  of  life ;  for  the  present  life, 
which  is  the  first  stage  of  the  immortal  mind, 
abounds  in  the  materials  of  poetry;  anditis 
the  hi|^  office  of  the  bard  to  detect  this  divine 
element  among  the  grosser  labours   and 
pleasures  of  our  earthly  being.   The  present 
life  is  not  wholly  prosaic,  preciie,  tame,  and 
finite.    To  the  gifted  eye,  it  abounds  in  the 
poetic    The  afibctioos  which  qnread  beyond 
ourselves,  and  stretch  far  into  futurity ;  the 
workings  of  mighty  passions,  which  seem  to 
arm  die  soul  with  almost  super-human  en- 
ergy;  the  innocent  and  irrepressible  joy  of 
infancy;  the  bloom,  and  buoyancy,  and 
daggling  hopes  of  youth;  die  throbbings  of 
the  heart,  when  it  first  wakes  to  love,  and 
dreams  of  a  hi^fipiness  too  vast  for  earth; 
woman,  with  her  beauty,  and  grace,  and 
gendeness,  and  ftdness  of  feeling^  and  depth 
of  afiection,  and  her  blushes  of  purity,  and 
die  tones  and  looks  which  only  a  modier's 
heart  can  inspire;— these  are  all  poeticaL 
It  is  not  true  that  die  poet  paintEi  a  life  whicht 
does  not  exist  i,  he  only  extracti  and  concen- 
trates, as  it  were,  life's  ethereal  essence;: 
arrests  and  condenses  its  volatile  fragranccL 
brings  together  its  scattered  becuities,  and  J 
pn^ongs  its  more  refined  but  evanescent 
joys;  and  in  this  he  does  weU;  for  itisgood' 
to  feel  that  life  is  not  wholly  usurped  by  cares 
for  subsistence,  and  physical  gratifications^ 
but  admits,  in  measurea  which  may  be  io^ 
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definitely  enlarged,  sentiaieiita,  and  deligfad 
wmthy  of  a  higher  being.  This  power  of 
poetry  to  refine  bur  view»  of  life  and  happir 
.DOM,  it  more  and  more  needed  as  tocietj 
adiTdnoes.  It  k  needed  to  witfiatand  theea^ 
oroaohments  of  heartleae  and  artificial  man- 
nen,  which  make  ctvilizaticHi  bo  tame  and 
uninteresting.  It  is  needed  to  ooonteract 
the  tendency  of  physical  science,  yrbkh  b^ 
ing  now  sou^t,  not  as  formeriy  for  intellec- 
tual gratification,  but  for  mult^lying  bodily 
comforts,  requires  a  new  derelopment  of  im- 
agination, taste,  and  poetry,  to  preserve  men 
from  sinking  into  an  ear&ly,  material,  Bpi- 
corean  life." 


WHY  CERTAIN  OBJECTS  ARE,  OR  ARE 
NOT,  POETICAL. 

That  a  book,  a  picture,  and  sometimes  a 
very  worthy  man,  are  without  Poetry,  is  a 
fact  ahnost  as  deeply  felt,  and  as  well  under- 
stood, as  the  memorable  anathema  of  Shak- 
speare  against  the  man  who  had  not  music 
in  his  souL  In  many  books  this  is  no  de- 
fect ;  in  an  pictures  it  is  a  striking  and  im- 
portant one ;  while  in  men  it  can  only  be  « 
defect  proportioned  to  the  high  standing 
they  may  choose  to  take  in  the  scale  of  in- 
tellect or  feeling.  The  spirit  of  Poetry  has 
little  to  do  wi&  the  labours  of  the  artisan, 
nor  -would  our  tables  be  more  plentifully 
supplied,  were  they  furnished  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  muses.  But  who  would  feel 
even  the  slightest  gratification  in  reading 
Wordsworth's  Excursion,  with  a  compa- 
nion, who  could  not  feel  poetically  ?  or  who 
wodld  choose  to  explore  the  wild  and  mag- 
idficent  beauties  of  mountain  scenery,  with 
one  whose  ideas  were  bounded  by  ^e  limits 
of  the  Bank  of  England  1 

When  our  nature  is  elevated  above  the 
mere  objects  of  sense,  there  is  a  want  created 
in  us  of  sometlnng,  which  the  business  of 
ihe  world,  nay,  even  science  itself,  is  unable 
to  siqyify;  for  not  only  is  the  bustling  man 
•of  business  an  unwdcome  associate  in  the 
wddemess  of  untrodden  beauty,  but  even  he 
becomes  wearisome  at  last,  who  applies  his 
noisy  hammer  to  every  projectbn  of  rocl^ 


and  peeps  kito  evvry  crevice,  and  up  die 
side  of  every  precipioe,  with  eyes,  thoi^;^ 
and  memory  for  nothing  but  strata;  pre* 
cisely  as  it  is  presented  to  his  vision  then 
and  there,  without  onee  giving  himself  time 
to  draw  deductions  frcnn  what  he  discovers, 
to  make  an  extended  survey  of  the  distant 
soenery,  or  to  drink  in  the  enjoyment  of  Hm 
magnificent  wliole. 

In  the  general  contemplation  of  external 
nature,  we  fbel  ihe  influence  of  Poetry, 
though  chiefly  and  almost  exclusively  in  ob- 
jeetB  which  are,  in  themselves  or  their  asso- 
datkms,  beaiitiAil  or  sublime.  Thus,  we 
are  pleased  with  a  widely  extended  Tiew, 
even  over  a  level  country,  purriy  because 
the  sublime  idea  of  space  is  connected  with 
it;  but  let  this  expanse  be  travelled  over, 
dosefy^  inspected,  and  regarded  in  its  minutiai 
and  it  becomes  indescribably  wearisome  and 
monotonous.  The  &ct  ii,  the  idea  of  space 
is  lost,  while  &e  attention  is  arrested  and 
absorbed  by  immediate  and  minor  circum- 
stances. The  mind  is  ince^MLble  of  feeling 
tvro  opposite  sensations  at  the  same  time, 
and  all  impressions  made  upon  the  senses 
being  so  much  more  quick  and  sudden  than 
those  made  through  them  upon  the  imagi- 
nation, they  have  the  power  to  attract  and 
carry  away  the  attention  in  the  most  pe- 
remptory and  vexatious  manner.  All  sub- 
jects intended  to  inspire  admiration  or  reve- 
rence, must  therefore  be  treated  vrith  the 
most  scrupulous  regard  to  re£nement  It  is 
so  easy  for  the  vulgar  touch  to 

**Txirn  what  was  once  romantic  to  barleaqao.*' 

A  tone  of  ridicule  may  at  once  dispel  the 
charm  of  tenderness,  and  a  senseless  parody 
may  for  awhile  destroy  the  sublimity^  of  a 
splendid  poem. 

Among  the  works  of  art,  the  influence  of 
poetic  feeling  is  most  perceptible  in  painting 
and  sculpture.  A  picture  sometimes  pleases 
from  a  secret  charm  which  cannot  well  be 
defined,  and  which  arises  not  so  much  from 
the  proper  adjustment  of  colour  and  outline 
according  to  the  rules  of  art,  as  from  the  sud- 
den, mysterious,  and  combined  emotions 
which  the  sight  of  it  awakens  in  the  souL 
But  let  any  striking  departure  from  these 
roles  arrest  &e  attention,  let  the  eye  be  at- 
fended  by  the  colouring,  and  the  taste 
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It 


Aodked  hf  dM  graapiDg  or  peripeethre— 
(he  {Ootton  k  destR^ed,  and  the  poet  awakes 
from  his  dream.  It  is  precisely  the  same 
with  sei^yture,  that  most  sablime  produQtioa 
of  the  hand  of  man,  which,  by  its  cold,  still, 
maorble  beauty,  miawakened  by  the  shocks 
of  time,  nnmcnred  by  the  revelations  of  the 
worid,  has  power  to  charm  &e  wandering 
thoughts,  and  mspire  sensatkms  of  deep  re- 
verence and  awe.  But  let  us  sui^pose  &e 
eirfhqsiast  retoming  to  gaze  upon  the  sta- 
tne,  which  has  been,  through  years  of  wan- 
deling^  Iktie  less  thieui  an  idol  to  his  enrap- 
tured &ncy,  and  that  hands  profane  (fbr 
saeh  tilings  are)  have  presumed  to  ooloor 
the  pi^Os  of  the  up-turned  eyes— let  any 
odier  sensation  whatever,  direcdy  at  vari- 
aaee  with  what  tiie  figure  itself  is  calculated 
to  mniiire,  be  made  to  strike  the  attention  of 
the  bdiolder,  and  he  is  plunged  at  once  down 
thai  filial  and  irrevocable  step,  which  leads 
from  te  soblime  to  the  ridiculous. 

The  famnan  face,  the  most  familiar  object 
to  our  e^ee,  since  tiiey  first  opened  upon  the 
worid,  may  be,  and  often  is,  highly  poetical 
Who  has  not  seen  amidst  the  multitude  some 
counteuance  to  which  he  turns,  and  turns 
again,  with  strange  wonder  and  delight,  as- 
signmgto  it  an  appropriate  character  and 
place  in  scenes  even  the  most  remote  from 
the  present,  and  fdlowing  up,  in  idea,  the 
difiSerent  trains  of  thought  by  which  its  ex- 
pression is  varied,  and  its  intelligence  com- 
municatedl  Yet  this  face  may  not  be  in 
ibidf^  or  strictly  speaking,  beautiful;  but, 
like  the  painting  or  the  statue,  it  has  the 
power  to  awaken  the  most  pleasing  aseocia- 
tions.  With  such  power  there  can  be  com- 
bmed  no  mixture  of  the  grotesque  or  vulgar ; 
for,  (hough  poetry  may  be  ridiculous,  it  is 
impossible  fbr  the  ridiculous  to  be  poetical 

There  is  Poetry  in  an  infant's  sleep.  How 
much,  let  abler  words  than  mine  describe. 

"80  motionless  in  its  slumbers,  that,  in 
watching  it,  we  tremble,  and  become  impa- 
tient fbr  some  stir  or  sound,  that  may  assure 
us  of  its  life ;  3ret  is  the  fancy  of  the  little 
sleq>er  busy,  and  every  artery  and  every 
pulse  of  its  frame  engaged  in  the  work  and 
growth  of  secretion,  though  his  breath  would 
not  stir  the  smallest  insect  timt  sported  on 
his  lipe-^ough  his  pulse  would  not  lift  tiie 
flower  leaf  of  which  he  dreamed  from  his 


bosom:  yet,  following  this  ea^lem  of 
qtiillity  into  after  life,  we  see  him  exposed  to 
every  climate — contending  with  every  ob- 
stacle— agitated  by  every  passion ;  and  un- 
der these  various  circumstances,  how  differ- 
ent is  the  power  and  the  degree  of  the  heart's 
action,  which  has  not  only  to  beat,  but  to 
beat  time  through  every  moment  of  a  long 
and  troubled  life."* 

We  feel  in  reading  this  passage,  even  if 
we  have  never  felt  before,  that  there  is  poetry 
in  an  infant's  sleep.  Its  waking  moments 
are  less  poetical,  because  of  the  many  little 
cares  and  vexations  they  force  upon  us ;  and 
no  power  on  earth  could  convince  us  that 
there  was  poetry  in  an  infant's  cry.  Yet  is 
it  neither  softness  nor  sweetness  which  al- 
ways constitutes  the  poetry  of  sound;  fbr 
what  can  be  more  discordant  in  itself  than 
the  caw  of  the  rook,  the  scream  of  the  sea- 
gull, or  the  bleating  of  &e  lamb? 

There  is  poetry  in  the  low-roofed  cottage 
standing  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  beneath 
the  overshadowing  oak,  around  which  the 
children .  of  many  generations  have  gam- 
bolled, while  the  wreathing  smoke  coils  up 
amongst  the  dark  green  foliage,  and  the  gray 
thatch  is  contrasted  with  golden  moes  and 
glittering  ivy.  We  stand  and.  gaze,  de- 
lighted with  this  picture  of  rural  peace,  and 
privileged  seclusion.  We  long  to  shake  off 
the  shackles  of  artificial  society,  the  weary- 
ing cares  of  life,  the  imperative  control  of 
fashk>n,  or  the  toil  and  traffic  of  the  busy 
world,  and  to  dwell  for  the  remainder  of  our 
days  in  a  quiet  spot  like  this,  where  afieo- 
tion,  that  is  too  oflen  lost  in  the  game  of  life, 
might  unfold  her  store  of  fire-side  comforts, 
and  where  we  and  ours  might  constitute  one 
unbroken  chain  of  social  fellowdjip,  under 
the  shelter  of  security  and  peace.  But  let 
us  enter  this  privileged  abode.  Our  ears 
are  first  saluted  by  the  sharp  voice  of  the 
matron,  calling  in  her  tattered  rebels  from 
the  common.  They  are  dragged  in  by  vio- 
lence, and  a  scene  of  wrath  and  contention 
ensues.  The  fragments  of  the  last  meal  are 
scattered  on  the  floor.  That  beautifully 
curling  smoke,  before  it  found  a  way  to  es- 
cape so  gracefully  has  made  many  a  circuit 
round  the  dark  and  crumbling  walls  of  the 
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afartmoit;  aadsnplDB  widiin  ib»  home  k 
any  tfmig  but  poetical,  ti^tever  it  maj  be 
witiuNit  Need  I  aaj  the  charm  18  broken'? 
Erea  after  having  made  good  our  retreat, 
if  we  torn  and  look  again,  the  k>w-iooied 
cottage  does  not  appear  the  nme  as  when 
we  first  beheld  it  The  aeeociatione  are 
changed— the  charm  is  indeed  broken.  May 
not  this  be  t^e  reason  wiiy  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen  talk  so  much  more  about  the 
poetry  of  a  cottage,  than  those  idio  know 
no  other  home  comforts  than  a  cottage  af- 
fords ?  Even  pover^  itMlf  may  be  poetical 
to  those  who  merely  regard  it  from  a  dis- 
tance, or  as  a  {Hoture ;  but  the  vision  is  d»- 
pelled  for  ever  by  the  first  gr^ie  of  that  iron 
hand,  that  qNires  neither  the  young,  the 
hdpleas,  nor  the  old. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  mouldering  pile, 
upon  Tdiich  the  alternate  suns  and  storms  of 
a  thousand  years  have  smiled  and  qpent 
their  fiiry — ^the  old  grvy  rain  hung  over  witfi 
festoons  of  ivy,  while  around  its  broken  tur- 
rets a  garland  of  wild  plants  is  growing, 
from  seeds  whidi  the  wandering  winds  have 
scattered.  We  behold  the  imperishaUe 
materiab  of  the  natural  world  collected 
together,  diaped  out  and  formed  by  the  art 
of  man  into  that  beaotiild  and  majestic  edi- 
fice; but  where  are  the  ready  hands  that 
laboured  in  that  work  of  time  and  patience  ? 
The  busy  feet  that  trod  those  stately  courts 
— the  laughter  that  echoed  through  those 
halls — the  aighs  that  were  breathed  in  those 
secret  ceDs — ^the  many  generatbns  that 
came  and  went  without  leaving  a  record  or 
a  name— where  are  they?  Scarcely  can 
there  be  found  an  imagination  so  dull,  but 
the  contemi^ation  of  a  ruin  will  awaken  It  to 
some  dim  and  dreamy  associations  with  past 
ages  scarcely  a  heart  so  callous,  but  it  will 
fed^  in  connexion  with  such  a  scene,  some 
touch  of  that  melancholy  which  inspired  the 
memorable  exclamation  *<  AU  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit  P 

But  let  die  ingenuity  of  man  erect  a  mod- 
em ruin,  or  mock  monastery,  arch  for  arch, 
and  pillar  for  piUar— nay,  let  him,  if  possi- 
ble, ]dant  weed  for  weed.  The  fkncy  will 
not  be  cheated  into  illusioo— this  mushroom 
toy  of  yesterday  will  renudn  a  mockery 
still 

Amongst  the  labours  of  man's  ingenuity 


and  skfl],  there  ai«  fim  diii^  mofi  poetieal 
than  ^  aipect  of  a  ship  at  sea,  whether  she 
goes  fytih  with  swelling  sails  bdbre  tiba 
wind,  or  lies  becalmed  iqMoa  quid  shore. 
Even  the  sinqplest  or  rudest  vessds  floating 
oo  the  surfiu^e  of  ^  water— ftom  the  ksy 
barge  that  ghdea  along  the  smooth  canal,  to 
the  light  gondola  that  sports  among  the 
f^knmg  waters  of  more  dassie  sborea— 
fiom  tiie  simple  craft  that  ply  vpon  our  own 
rivars^  to  ^  rude  canoe  of  the  savage  daxU 
ing  among  reels  of  eoral;  affind  choice  sub- 
jects for  the  painter^  pencil,  and  the  poet^ 
song.    Who  has  not  watched  wijdi  intenee 
interest  a  little  speck  vpaa  the  ocean,  th«t 
neared,  and  neared,  until  human  fonns  at 
length  were  visSde,  and  then  the  splash  of 
^oar  was  heard  at  regular  intervalS|  and, 
at  hst,  on  the  crest  of  a  foaming  wave,  the 
boat  seemed  to  bound  triumphant  on  tfaa 
shore,  where  a  little  band  of  ^  king-tried 
and  the  faithfiil,  amongst  whom  woman  is 
never  found  wanting^  wdcome  the  mariners 
home,  safe  from  the  storms  and  the  dangeiv 
ofthesea?    Who  has  not  stood  upon  the 
beach,  a  sflent,  botdeej^  interested  specta- 
tor, while  a  crew  of  hudy  and  weather- 
beaten  saikirs  launched  fiMrth  their  little  bark 
amongst  the  roaring  breakers,  battling  thear 
way  through  foam  and  surge,  now  dipping 
into  the  dark  hollowB  betvreen  every  sweU, 
and  then  rismg  unharmed  upon  the  moawy 
crest  of  the  raging  billows.    A  few  momenta 
more  of  detcrmmed  strug^  and  the  difi- 
cuhy  is  overcome;  and  now  they  have  hoisl- 
ed  sail  and  are  gene  bounding  over  the  daik 
blue  waters,  perhaps  neverto return.    Who 
has  not  mariced,  while  gazing  on  thesurfiMe 
of  the  silent  lake  when  ^  moon  was  shining, 
that  long  line  of  treniUing  light  that  looks 
like  a  pathway  to  a  better  world,  suddenly 
broken  by  the  interrention  of  some  object 
that  proves  to  be  a  boat,  in  which  human 
forms  are  discernible,  though  distant,  yet 
marked  out  with  a  momentary  distinctness^ 
which  afibrds  imagination  a  fbnd  ofassofia- 
tkms,  connecting  those  unknown  objects  so 
quickly  seen,  and  then  k>st  for  ever,  widi 
vague  speculations  about  what  they  are  or 
have  been,  from  whence  they  have-so  sud- 
denly emerged,  to  what  unseen  point  oi  illi- 
mitable space  they  may  be  destined,  and 
what  may  be  the  darkness,  or  the  radianee 
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tif  dieir  ftiture  cooTBe.  Or  vrbo  has  ever 
witnetBed  die  depoiture  of  a  gallant  vessel 
under  fisivouring  skies,  bound  on  a  distant 
and  naoertam  voyage,  her  sails  all  trim,  her 
rigging  tight,  her  d^  well  manned,  her 
cvgo  secure  aa  human  skill  and  foresight  can 
make  it,  while  she  stoops  one  moment  with 
unabated  majesty,  to  rise  more  proudly  the 
next,  bursting  through  fte  ruffled  waters, 
«nd  dashing  fitmi  her  sides  the  feathery 
I  foam ;  without  thinking  of  a  proud  and  reck- 
"  lesi  qnrit  rushing  forth  on  its  adventurous 
career,  uoeonacious  of  the  rocks  and  shoals, 
the  rode  gales  and  the  raging  tempests,  tfiat 
await  its  onward  course.  Or  who,  without 
a  thrin  of  something  more  than  earthly  ibel- 
ing,  can  gaze  over  the  unruffled  surlace  of 
the  sea  when  the  winds  are  sleeping,  and  the 
wavCT  at  rest,  except  on  the  near  yoynge  of 
the  blue  expanse,  where  a  gentle  murmur, 
witfi  regularebb  and  flowof  soothing  and  mo- 
DotoQSQs  aoend  marks  the  intervals  at  which 
aline  of  sleepy  waves  rise,  and  fall,  and  fol- 
low eadi  other,  without  pause  or  intermis- 
»QQ,  (ar  up  along  the  sparkling  shore,  and 
then  recede  into  the  depths  of  the  smooth  and 


The  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens — the  air  is 
clear  and  buoyant — ^now  and  then  a  white 
dood  sails  along  the  field  of  azure,  its  misty 
ibnn  marked  out  in  momentary  dajkness  on 
die  sea  below,  like  the  passing  shadow  of  an 
angd^s  wings ;  iriule  far,  far  in  the  distance, 
and  gilding  on  towards  the  horizon,  are 
tiiose  wandering  messengers  of  thedeepthat 
bear  tidings  fium  shore  to  shore,  their  swell- 
ing  sails  now  g^cing  white  in  the  sun- 
beams, now  darkened  by  the  passing  cloud. 
Musing  on  such  a  scene,  we  forget  our  own 
idenli^ — our  own  earthly,  bodily  existence ; 
we  live  in  a  world  of  qurits,  and  are  lost  in 
exquisite  imaginings,  in  memories  and  hopes 
dial  belong  not  to  the  things  of  day ;  every 
thng  we  behold  is  personified  and  gifted 
widi  intelfigeoce;  die  ragged  diffii  poa- 
•ess  a  terr%le  majesty,  and  seem  to  threaten 
while  diey  frown  upon  the  shunbering  shore  $ 
Che  deep  and  boundless  sea,  represented  at 
•S  times  as  acting  or  sufiering  by  its  own 
win  or  power,  is  now  more  thau  ever  endued 
with  the  Ihoui^its  and  passions  of  spiritoal 
existBDoe,  and  seems  to  speak  to  us  in  itb 
own  solemn  and  most  intelligible  langoage 


of  terror  in  motk>n,  and  sublimity  in  repose: 
but  more  dmn  all,  the  ships  that  go  forth  \v^ 
on  its  bosom  convey  to  our  fancy  the  idea  of 
being  influenced  by  an  instinct  of  their  own; 
so  well  ordered  are  all  their  movements,  so 
peribet  appears  the  harmony  of  their  con- 
struction and  design,  yet  so  hidden  by  the 
obscurity  of  the  distance  is  die  moving  prin- 
dple  within,  that  by  their  own  fkidi  they 
seem  to  trust  themselves  where  die  foot  of 
man  dare  not  tread,  and  by  their  own  hope 
they  seem  to  be  lured  on  to  some  distant 
point  which  the  eye  of  man  is  unable  to  dis- 
cern. 

In  a  widely  extended  sea  view  there  is  un- 
questionably poetry  enough  to  inspire  the 
happiest  lays,  but  the  converse  of  diis  pic- 
ture is  easfly  drawn-— and  fatal  to  the  poet^s 
song  would  be  the  first  view  of  the  interior 
of  any  one  of  those  gallant  and  stately  diips 
about  whkh  we  have  been  dreaming.  The 
moving  principle  widiin,  respecting  which 
we  have  had  such  refined  imaginings,  is  now 
imbo^ed  in  a  company  of  hardy  sailors, 
"vdiose  rude  laughter,  and  rader  oaths,  are 
no  less  discordant  to  our  ear,  than  ofiensive 
to  our  taste*  It  is  true,  that  a  certain  kind 
of  order  and  discipline  prevails  amongst 
them,  but  the  wretched  passengers  below 
ara  lost  for  a  time  to  all  mental  sensadons, 
and  sufiering  or  sympathizing  with  them, 
we  soon  ibrget  the  poetry  of  Me, 

There  is  poetry  in  the  gush  of  spariding 
waters  that  burst  forth  firom  the  hill-side 
in  some  lonely  and  sequestered  spot,  and 
flow  on  in  circling  eddies  amongst  die  rocks 
and  fbn^  and  tendrils  of  wild  plants  j  on,  on 
for  ever-^unexhausted,  and  yet  perpetually 
losing  themselves  in  the  bosom  of  the  silent 
and  uiajestic  river,  where  the  hurry  and 
murmur  of  their  course  is  lost,  like  die  resi- 
lees  pasdons  that  agitate  the  breast  of  man 
in  the  ocean  of  eternity:  and  there  is  poetry  * 
in  the  bum  of  die  cataract  thai  comes  over ' 
the  brow  of  the  prec^ice  with  a  seeming 
consciousness  of  its  own  power  to  bear  down, 
tod  to  subdue. 

It  is  related  of  Richard  Wflson,  diat  whea 
he  first  behdd  die  celebrated  falls  of  Tend, 
he  exdaimed"  Well  done,  water  P  Here, 
indeed,  was  no  poetry-*ne  assodation.  His 
Blind  was  too  feU  of  that  nighty  object  as 
it  first  stnisk  upon  his  senses,  lo  admit  at  the 
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■u>ment  of  any  relative  idea ;  his  exdama- 
tion  was  ooe  a[  mere  animal  surprise,  such 
as  his  dog  might  have  uttered,  had  he  pos- 
sessed the  organs  of  qwech.  And  yet  the 
same  man,  when  he  seized  his  pencil,  and 
gave  up  his  imagination  to  the  ildl  force  of 
those  impressions  whidi,  'i£  we  may  judge 
by  his  works,  few  have  felt  more  intensely, 
was  able  to  portray  nature,  not  merely  seen 
as  it  is  in  any  given  section  of  the  earth's 
surface,  but  to  group  together,  and  embody 
in  one  scene,  all  that  is  most  harmonious  in 
the  quickly  dianging  and  diversified  beauties 
of  wood  and  water — ^hill  and  valley — sombre 
shade  and  g^wing  sunshine — deep  solitudes, 
and  resplendent  heavens. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  hum  of  bees,  when 
the  orchards  are  in  bloom,  and  the  sun  is 
shining  in  unclouded  iqpendour  upon  die 
waving  meadows,  and  the  garden  is  rich- 
ly spangled  with  spring  fbwers.  There 
is  poetry  in  the  hum  of  the  bee,  because  it 
brings  back  to  us,  as  in  a  dream,  the  memo- 
ry of  bygone  days,  when  our  hearts  were 
alive  to  the  happiness  of  childhood— the  time 
when  we  could  lie  down  upon  the  green  bank 
and  enjoy  the  stillness  of  summer's  noon, 
when  our  hopes  were  in  the  blossoms  of  tiie 
orchard,  our  delight  in  the  sun-diine,  our  un- 
tiring rambles  in  the  meadows^  and  our  per- 
petual amusement  in  the  scmited  flowers. 
Since  these  days,  time  has  rolled  over  us 
with  such  a  diversity  of  incident,  bringing 
so  many  changes  in  our  modes  of  living  and 
thinking,  that  we  have  learned,  perhaps  at 
some  cost,  to  analyze  our  feehngs,  and  to 
say,  rather  than  (bel,  that  there  k  poetry  in 
the  hum  of  bees. 

But  let  one  of  tibese  honey-laden  wander- 
ers find  his  way  into  our  apartment,  and 
while  he  struggles  with  frantic  effints  to 
escape  through  the  closed  window,  we  eease 
to  find  pleasure  in  hii  busy  hum. 

There  is  poetry  in  die  flowers  that  grow 
in  sweet  profiision  upon  wild  and  unculti- 
J  vated  ^>ots  of  earth,  exposing  their  delicate 
;;  eaves  to  the  tread  of  the  rude  inhabitants 
of  the  wildemess,  and  spreading  forth  their 
scented  charms  to  the  careless  mountain 
wind — in  the  thousand,  thousand  little  stars 
of  beauty  kwking  fbrth  like  esres,  with  no 
eye  to  look  again ;  or  cups  that  seem  formed 
to  catdi  die  dew  drc^;  or  spiral  pjrramids 


of  varied  hue  shooting  up  from  leafy  beda, 
and  pointing  faithfiilly  to  the  shhiing  Ay$ 
or  crowns  >«^  golden  sj^endoor  mounted 
upon  firagile  stems ;  or  purple  wreaths  that 
never  touched  a  human  brow ;  aH  burstinff 
fbrth,  blooming  and  then  ftiding,  with  end- 
less succession  in  the  midst  of  untrodden 
wilds  \—m  rain  and  sunshine,  in  nlent  nigh^ 
and  ^wing  day,  with  an  end  and  purpose 
in  their  brief  existence  inscrutable  to  the 
mind  of  man. 

The  flowers  of  the  garden,  though  poe- 
sessing  more  richness  and  gorgeous  betray, 
are  less  poetical,  because  we  see  too  eleariy 
in  their  arrangement  and  culture,  the  ait 
and  h^ur  of  man;  we  are  reminded  el 
every  group  of  the  work  of  the  spa^  and 
perceive  at  once  and  without  mystery,  why 
they  have  been  planted  in  the  exact  spot 
ipdiere  they  now  grow. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  first  eontemplatkMi 
of  those  numerous  islands  which  gem  the 
southern  ocean— poetry  in  the  majestic  hiUa 
that  rise  one  above  another,  their  varied 
*peaks  and  precipices  dear  and  bri^U  in 
unclouded  sunshine,  and  their  very  sununits 
clothed  with  unfading  verdure ;  while  burst- 
ing firom  amongst  their  deep  leeesses  are 
innumerable  streams  that  gtide  down  drab 
rugged  sides,  now  glancing  out  like  direeda 
of  silver,  now  hidden  in  shade  and  daiknesa^ 
until  they  find  their  way  into  the  broad  and 
silent  lagoon,  where  the  angry  surf  subsides^ 
and  the  mountains^  woodsy  and  streams,  are 
seen  again  reflected  in  the  glassy  mirror  of 
the  unruffled  water— unruffled,  save  by  the 
rapid  gliding  of  the  light  canoe,  that  darts 
among  the  coral  rocks,  and  then  lies  moored 
in  still  water  beneath  some  stately  tree, 
idiose  leafy  boughs  form  a  welcome  canopy 
ol  shade  fbr  die  luxuriant  revetters  in  ths^ 
sunny  dime. 

Time  was  when  diose  who  had  re{eieed 
over  the  first  eootemplation  of  this  sceoe 
wen  compelled  to  mourn  over  the  oontrast 
which  ignorance  and  barbarism  presented 
on  a  nearer  view,  but  now,  blessed  be  the 
power  that  can  harmonize  die  heart  of  man 
with  all  that  is  grateful  and  genial  in  the 
external  world,  the  travefler  apptoaching^ 
and  beholding  diis  lovely  picture^  need  no 
longer  shrink  fiem  the  horrors  which  a 
ek)sier  inspeclMKi  fonnerly  revealed. 
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If  ffirtenial  nalora  abomidi  -w^h  poetrj, 
haw  much  more  forcibly  does  it  pervade 
ihe  (acultiefl  and  eentimenti  of  the  hmnan 
Busd.  Consider  only  three— love,  hope, 
mod  memory.  What  power  eren  in  the 
▼iaione  of  the  akhemist  was  ever  able  to 
traosferm  like  the  paesioo  of  love  ?  Invest- 
ing what  is  real  wiA  all  that  we  desire, 
eoiDverting  deformity  into  loveliness,  ex- 
dianging  discord  for  harmony,  giving  to  the 
eye  die  exquisite  faculty  of  beautifying 
whatever  it  beholds,  and  to  the  ear  a  secret 
charm  that  tarns  every  sound  to  music. 
And  hope  would  be  hope  no  longer  if  it  did 
not  paint  the  fbtore  in  the  cokrars  we  most 
•dndre.  Its  very  existence  depends  \qpon 
the  power  it  possesses  to  sweeten  to  the 
latest  dregs,  the  otherwise  bitter  cop  of  life. 
Yet  love  and  hope  may  be  degraded  by  tiie 
fidse  estimate  we  sometimes  form  of  what  is 
worthy  of  our  admiration*  Passion  too 
often  asserts  her  mastery  over  both,  eompett- 
ing  her  blind  and  willing  slaves  to  caQ  evil 
good,  and  good  evil ;  while  memory,  if  not 
always  &fthful  to  her  trust,  is  at  l^Mt  dis- 
posed to  hold  it  charitably,  and  thus  pre- 
serves in  their  genuine  distinctness,  the  fhir- 
est  passages  of  life,  but  kindly  obscures 
those  which  are  most  revolting  in  remem- 
bianee.  In  looking  bask  upon  the  past, 
how  fitde  that  is  sordid,  mean,  or  selfish, 
i|ipearB  conspicuous  now.     Past  hours  of 

l|  ample,  every-day  enjojrment,  are  invested 
with  a  charm  they  Imew  not  at  the  time. 
A  veil  is  thrown  over  the  petty  cares  of  by- 
gone years— pasBwn  is  disarmed  of  its 
eotb-bom  riolence,  and  sorrow  looks  so 
lovely  in  the  distance,  that  we  almost  per- 
suade ourselves  it  was  better  to  weep  such 
tean  as  we  wept  tiien,  than  to  smile  as  we 
smSeoow. 

But  why  pursue  this  dieme?  It  is  evi- 
dent that  neither  sounds,  objects^  nor  sub- 
jedB  of  contemplation  are  poetical  in  them- 
selves^ but  in  their  associations;  and  that  they 

ij  are  so  just  in  i^oportion  as  these  assoeia- 
tions  are  intellectual  and  refined.  Nature  is 
foD  of  poetry,  from  the  high  mountain  to  dw 
idieltei^  valley,  Grom  the  bleak  promontory 
to  the  myrtle  grove,  fVom  the  star-lit  hea- 
vens to  Che  skmibering  earth ;  and  the  mind 
diatcatt  most  divest  itself  of  uleas  and  sen- 
satioos  belonging  exch»ively  to  matter,  wiQ 


H 
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be  able  to  eqwitiate  in  the  realms  of  natnra 
with  the  oost  perfect  fruition  of  delij^ 


INDIVIDUAL  AS80CUTI0N8. 

Tbb  diffidence  of  taste  not  unfrequently 
found  in  persons  whose  station  and  habits 
of  life  are  simflar  may  be  attributed  both  to 
individcal  oonformatbn,  and  to  those  in- 
stances of  early  bias  received  from  local  cir- 
cumstances which  none  can  remember,  and 
which,  consequently,  no  pen  can  record. 
That  variety  of  taste  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
influence  of  associaticni,  is  shown  by  those 
minor  preferences  or  antipathies  which  cer- 
tain individuals  evince  for  things  possesug 
no  quality  inherent  in  themselves  to  justify 
such  peculiar  choice  or  rejection,  and  whioh 
have  no  corresponding  vtdue  in  the  opinkm 
of  mankind  in  generaL 

Without  returning  to  the  days  of  in&ncy, 
when  the  first  impressions  were  made  upon 
our  senses,  when  our  eyes  were  first  able  to 
see,  and  our  ears  to  hear,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  trace  to  their  origin  all  cor  pecu- 
liarities of  taste  and  feeling,  or  to  assign  the 
precise  reason  why  we  are  subject  to  sensa- 
tions of  pleasure  or  disgust  from  causes 
which  do  not  influence  the  rest  of  mankind 
in  a  similar  manner— sensations  which,  from 
their  singulariQr,  and,  to  others,  apparent 
absurd'Qr,  aeoesflarily  &11  under  the  stigma 
of  caprice* 

Who  can  say  how  far  his  peculiar  ideas 
of  beauty  and  mebdy  may  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  countenanceof  the  land  nurse 
idio  first  smiled  upon  him  in  his  cradle,  and 
the  sweet  voio^  that  first  sung  him  to  sle^; 
or  of  deformity  and  discord  firom  Ihe  harsh 
brow  whose  fh>wns  he  first  learned  to  dread, 
and  the  voice  whose  threatening  tones  were 
Mowed  by  punishment  and  pain. 

If  the  taste  of  one  individual  is  gratified 
by  a  picture  upon  which  a  strong  and  vivid 
light  is  thrown,  and  another  prefers  diat 
which  exhibiti  itae  cool  tintEi  of  a  cloudy  at- 
mosphere, it  is  attributed  to  some  peculiari^ 
in  their  several  organs  of  sight;  but  is  it  not 
equally  possible  to  be  in  some  measure  ow- 
ing to  one  having  been  too  much  confined  to 
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dbitoefli  ID  his  iofin^,  and  iha  odier 
fblly  ie]qKMed  to  the  gbve  of  too  orach  light? 

These  may  appear  hat  idle  speculations, 
since  we  are,  and  ever  most  remain  in  want 
of  that  master  key  to  the  human  under- 
standings—the  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
in&nt  mind,  its  degree  of  sosceplS>ilily,  and 
&e  manner  in  which  it  first  receives  impres- 
tk»s  through  the  organs  of  sense.  So  &r 
as  we  can  reeoDect,  however,  it  is  clear  to 
all  who  wfll  take  the  trouble  to  axamme  te 
subject,  that  strong  partialities  and  preju- 
dices are  imbibed  in  very  early  life,  befiire 
we  are  capable  of  reasoning,  and  that  these 
sometimes  remain  with  us  to  the  last 

There  are  seld(Hn  two  persons  who  agree 
ocaetly  in  their  admiration  of  the  proper 
names  of  individuals.  One  approves  i^iat 
the  other  rqedB,  and  scarcely  one  instance 
in  twenty  occurs  in  yAdth  their  feelings  are 
the  same:  nor  is  it  merely  the  harmony  or 
discflArd  of  the  sound  which  occasions  thev 
jNrelerence  or  dislike.  Each  attaches  to  &e 
name  in  ipiestion  a  distinct  character,  most 
probably  owing  to  some  assodatiDn  of  ideas 
between  that  name  and  a  certain  individual 
kaown  in  early  life ;  and  though  they  mi^ 
have  both  known  and  livad  aaiongst  the 
same  individuals,  it  is  hardly  probable  tiiat 
two  minds  should  have  regarded  them  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner.  Henoe  ftom 
diflerent  associations  arises  a  difference  of 
taste. 

In  tiie  present  state  of  society  there  aro 
(bw  persons  who  have  not,  in  the  eouise  of 
their  reading,  become  familiarised  with 
Beriptore  names  eariier  than  vridi  any  other ; 
and  this,  one  would  suppose,  should  lead  to 
tiieir  bekig  generally  preferred  and  adopted. 
Yet  so  fhr  from  this  being  the  case,  they  are 
many  of  them  regarded  with  a  degree  of 
ridicule  and  disgust,  which  can  ody  be  ao- 
eounted  for  by  our  ftvt  becoming  acquainted 
with  them  befbre  we  have  been  inspired 
with  love,  gratitude,  or  reverence  fbr  the 
Record  in  which  they  are  Ibund.  Nor  k  it 
easy  to  account  for  the  perversion  of  the 
fine,  full-sounding  Roman  names,  in  their 
usual  application  to  our  dogs,  and  other  ani- 
mals; and  next  to  them  to  those  miserable 
outcasts  firom  human  fbUowship^  which  a 
professedly  Christian  world  has  deemed 
unwmrdiy  of  a  Christian  nomendator^-Htw 


BSgro  dbves;  nnkfas  that  adioolboya  hsve 
generally  enjoyed  the  honour  of  namiag 
their  &theiV  dogs,  when  they  were  mote 
fiuniliar  with  Cesar's  Commentaries,  than 
with  the  ehara^er  of  the  illastrious  Roman. 
Why  are  we  not  able  for  many  years  after 
our  emancipation,  to  perceive  and  relish  te 
beauties  of  those  selectionB  ton  the  ableat 
poeti,  which  we  were  compelled  to  learn  by 
heart,  as  punidunents  at  school  f  It  is  be- 
cause our  first  acquaintance  widi  diem  was 
formed  under  seasatiQiis  of  pain  and  coapid- 
sion,  which  time  is  long  in  wearing  out 

I^  by  the  mere  sound  of  a  name,  such  dM^ 
ferent  sensations  are  excited  in  diffnvot 
minds,  how  much  more  extensive  must  be 
the  variety  of  those  caDed  up  by  words  of 
more  comprehensive  signification  1  Let  m 
suppose  four  individuals — a  newly  elected 
member  of  pariiament,  a  tradesman,  a  pam- 
per, and  a  poet— oach  at  Uberty  to  pursue 
his  own  refiectioos,  when  the  word  wudet  is 
suddenly  introduced  to  lus  mind*  The 
statesman  immediately  thinks  of  the  next 
convocation  of  the  representatives  of  Ihe 
people,  when  he  diall  stand  fbrdi  to  make 
his  maiden  speech;  oi  the  important  sub- 
jects that  win,  probably,  be  laid  befbre  ^ 
consideration  of  the  house,  of  the  part  he 
shall  fed  himself  called  upon  to  take  in  the 
discussion  of  these,  and  how  he  may  be  able 
to  act  so  as  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  his  con- 
stituentB,  and  his  conscienoe,  without  ofiend- 
ing  either.  The  tradesman  diinks  of  his 
bills,  and  his  bad  debts;  of  the  price  of 
coals,  and  the  winter  fashions.  The  pauper 
thinks— and  shivers  while  he  diinkt— of  the 
cold  blasts  of  that  inclement  season,  of  the 
various  signs  and  prophecies  that  fbrtell  a 
hard  winter,  and.  of  how  much,  or  rather 
how  little  the  parish  overseers  will  be  liki^y 
to  allow  to  his  necessities  for  clothing,  fbod, 
and  fire.  By  a  slight,  and  almost  instanta- 
neous transitioa  of  thought,  ona  of  these 
thinken  has  already  arrived  at  the  idea  of 
eonsoienoe,  another  at  diat  of  fesbion,  and  a 
third  at  that  of  fire.  But  the  poet  (providod 
he  be  not  identified  widi  the  pauper)  paaa- 
ing  over  subjects  of  merely  local  interest, 
knows  no  bounds  to  his  associations.  His 
lively  and  unshackled  fbney  first  carries  him 
northward,  to  those  frosen  regions  vdiioh 
man  has  visited  but  in  thought    Herp  be 
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floati  throogfa  the  thi^  and  piercing  air,  then 
glidea  upon  a  sea  of  ioe,  or  looks  down  fVom 
hills  of  everlasting  anow ;  until  wearied  with 
die  voiceless  solitude,  he  seeks  the  abodes 
of  man,  and  follows  the  fur-clad  Laplander 
with  his  faithful  reindeer  over  trackless  and 
uncultivated  wastes.  But  the  poet,  though 
a  wandi^er  by  profession,  yet  still  faithful  to 
home  and  early  attachments,  returns  after 
every  wayward  excursion  to  drink  of  his  na- 
tive wen,  and  to  enjoy  the  peace  of  his  pa- 
ternal hearth.  Here,  in  the  clime  he  loves 
best,  he  beholds  a  scene  of  picturesque  and 
I  familiar  beauty — a  still  and  cloudless  morn- 
ing^ when  the  hoar  frost  is  glittering  upon 
tvcTY  spray,  and  the  trees,  laden  with  a 
fleecy  burden,  cast  their  deep  shadows  here 
and  there  upon  the  silvery  and  unsullied  bo- 
som of  the  sheeted  eajth.  He  sees  the  soli- 
tary robin  perched  upon  the  leafless  thorn, 
and  hears  its  winter  song  of  melancholy 
sweetness — that  plaintive  touching  strain  to 
which  every  human  bosom  echoes  with  a 
nd  response.  But  quickly  comes  the  roar- 
ing blast,  like  a  torrent  rushing  down  from 
the  hills.  The  light  snow  is  tossed  like  foam 
upon  the  waves  of  the  wind ;  and  the  moun- 
tain pine,  shaking  off  the  frosty  spangles 
from  hia  boughs,  for  one  moment  quails  be- 
fore the  fury  of  the  thundering  tempest,  and 
then  stands  erect  again  upon  the  craggy 
steep^  where  his  forefathers  have  stood  for 
ageiL  Night  gathers  in  with  darkness  and 
dismay,  and  idiile  the  moaning  of  the  ven- 
erable oak  resounds  through  the  forest  like 
the  voice  of  a  mighty  and  unseen  spirit,  and 
the  benowing  of  the  blast  seems  mingled 
with  the  wilder  shrieks  of  bewildered  travel- 
lers, or  seamen  perishing  on  the  deep^  the 
poet  beholds  in  the  distance  the  glimmering 
Kghts  of  some  hospitable  mansion,  and  in  an 
instant  he  is  transported  to  a  scene  of  happi- 
ness, glowing  with  social  comforts,  festivity, 
and  glee;  where  the  affirighted  wanderer 
finds  safety,  the  weary  are  welcomed  to  re- 
pose, and  Uie  wretched  exchange  their  tears 
for  joy. 

ImpreMhiAs  made  upon  our  minds  by  lo- 
cal dreumftances,  are  frequently  of  so  deep 
and  durable  a  nature,  as  to  ou^ve  all  the 
aoddeota  of  chance  and  change  which  oe- 
cwe  to  OS  in  after  life.  Should  ^  poet,  or 
the  painter  in  his  study,  endeavour  to  plaee 


before  his  mind's  eye  the  picture  of  a  bril- 
liant sunset,  he  inseteibly  recalls  that  scen- 
ery in  the  midst  of  which  his  youthful  imagi- 
nation was  first  warmed  into  poetic  life  by 
the  "  golden  day's  dedine."  He  sees,  bright 
and  gorgeous  with  sunbeams,  the  distant 
hill,  which  his  boyish  fancy  tattght  him  to 
believe  it  would  be  the  height  of  happiness 
to  climb ;— the  sombre  woods  that  skirt  the 
horizon — the  valley,  misty  and  indistinct  be- 
low— the  wandering  river,  whose  glancing 
^ters  are  here  and  there  touched  as  they 
gleam  out,  with  the  radiance  of  the  resplen- 
dent west — and  while  memory  paints  again 
the  long  deep  shadows  of  the  trees  that 
grew  aroimd  his  father's  dwelling,  he  feels 
the  calm  of  that  peaceful  hour  mingling  with 
the  thousand  associations  that  combine  to 
form  his  most  vivid  and  poetical  ideaof  sunset 
In  this  manner  we  not  unfrequently  single 
out  from  the  works  of  art  some  favorite  ob- 
ject, upon  which  we  bestow  an  interest  so 
deep,  a  regard  so  earnest,  that  they  wear 
the  character  of  admiration  which  no  per- 
ceptible quality  in  the  object  itself  can  juirtify, 
and  which  other  beholders  are  unable  to  un- 
derstand. In  a  collection  of  paintings  we 
look  around  for  &ose  i^ch  are  most  wor- 
thy of  general  notice,  when  suddenly  our 
attention  is  struck  with  one  little  unpretend- 
ing picture,  almost  concealed  in  an  obscure 
comer,  and  totally  unobserved  by  any  one 
beside.  It  is  the  representation  of  a  village 
church— the  very  church  where  we  first 
learned  to  feel,  and,  in  part,  to  understand; 
the  solemnity  of  the  Sabbath.  Beside  its 
venerable  walls  are  the  last  habitations  of 
our  kindred  $  and  beneath  that  dark  and 
moumfbl  yew  Is  the  ancient  pastor's  grave. 
Here  is  the  winding  path  so  fhmOiarto  our 
steps,  when  we  trod  tiie  earth  more  lightly 
tiian  we  do  now— the  stile  on  whiefa  the  lit* 
tie  orphan  girl  used  to  sit,  while  her  brothers 
were  at  play— and  the  low  bench  beside  the 
cottage-door,  where  the  ancient  dame  used 
to  pore  over  her  Bible  in  the  bnght  sun- 
shine. Perhaps  the  wheels  of  Time  have 
rolled  over  us  With  no  gentle  pressure  s^hga 
we  lastbeheld  that  scene  ,-^)eJhapB^edaik-^ 
hess  of  our  present  lot  nakes  the  brightnesa 
of  the  past  more  bright  Whatevar  Ibe 
cause  may  be,  oiir  gaze  is  f&ied  and  flttci* 
nated^  and  we  turn  awiq^  from  1l»  more 
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wQudeiful  prodoctkHM  of  art,  to  muae  upon 
diat  little  picture  again,  and  again,  when  all 
bat  oareelves  have  passed  it  by  without  a 
Aooght 

It  is  not,  however,  tiie  earliest  impressions 
made  iqpon  the  mind  ^diich  are  always  the 
most  lasting  or  vivid.  We  are  all  sobject 
to  (he  influence  of  strong  and  overpowering 
associations  with  circumstances  which  occur 
in  afier  life,  and  of  which  we  retam  a  dear 
recollection.  We  are  apt  to  be  deeply,  yet 
difierenfly  aflected  by  certain  kinds  of  music. 
In  the  «inr>*^  apartmeiit,  «"^  while  -the  same 
air  is  sung  or  played  by  a  minstrel  on- 
canscious  of  its  secret  power,  and  some  of  the 
audience  will  be  thrown  into  raptures  of  de- 
light, aiN^lauding  imd  ^llmg  forth  the  strain 
again  with  nnalwted  enioyment;  while  one, 
in  wboee  sad  heart  the  eprings  of  memoiy 
are  opened,  will  turn  away  mmoficed  in  that 
happy  erowd,  to  hide  the  tears  which  the 
thoughts  of  home  and  early  day^  when  that 
strain  was  first  heard,  have  called  forth  from 
4he  eyes  ofastranger  in  a  strange  land.  "If 
I  might  always  listen  to  that  tune,"  ex- 
claims one,  "  I  should  never  know  unhajqpl- 
ness  again P  "Spare  me  that  song  of 
minh,''  is  the  secret  prayer  of  the  stranger; 
"  it  belongs  to  my  own  countiy.  It  tells  me 
of  the  beauty  and  gladness  of  my  native  land. 
Spare  me  that  song  of  mirth ;  for  my  heart 
is  sorrowfiil,  and  I  am  alone." 

Innumerable  are  the  instances  of  daily, 
and  almost  hourly  occurrence,  in  which  we 
perceive  that  some  particular  tone  of  feeling 
is  excited,  but  know  not  whence  it  takes  its 
rise;  as  we  listen  to  the  wild  music  of  the 
.£dian  harp^  that  varies  perpetually  firom 
one  melody  to  another.  We  see  tho  thrill- 
ing chords,  we  hear  the  sweet  and  plaintive 
sound,  but  we  know  not  with  all  our  wisdom 
what  particular  note  the  unseen  minstrd 
wiU  next  produce,  nor  can  we  calculate  the 
vibrations  caused  by  his  powerful  but  invisi- 
ble hand. 

When  we  hear  the  tender  and  afTcctionate 
ciprrwrinn,  "I  love  this  book  because  it  wn^ 
my  mo&er's,''  we  know  at  once  why  a  book 
miroved  by  a  mother's  judgment  sliould  bo 
valued  by  a  child  J  but  when  we  hear  any 
one  say,  "I  prefer  this  room,  this  table,  or 
this  chair,  to  all  others,  because  they  be- 
longed to  my  mother,'*    the  expression 


thon^  quite  as  eommfMi,  and  equally  nar 
tural,  is  not  so  generally  understood.  The 
room  may  be  the  least  oommodioos  in  Uie 
house,  the  table  the  least  conveBient,  ibit 
chair  the  least  easy,  yet  they  are  vahiad 
not  the  less,  becauae  they  are  asoociated 
with  the  image  of  one  who  was  man  dear, 
perhaps  more  dear  than  any  one  wiU  ever 
be  again. 

I  have  known  the  first  wild  rose  of  sum- 
mer  gatiiiered  with  such  ftiAfiil  recoDeo- 
tioos,  such  deep  and  earnest  love,  such 
yearnings  (£the  heart  for  by-gone  pleasuree, 
ihaX  (or  a  moment  its  beau^  was  obscured 
by  Ming  tears.  The  tolling  of  a  bdi  after 
it  has  been  heard  for  a  departed  friend,  has 
a  tooe  of  peculiar  and  painfid  solemnity. 
The  face  of  one  whom  we  have  met  witfi 
comparative  indifference  in  a  season  of  h^»* 
piness,  is  afterwards  hailed  witfi  delight 
when  it  is  all  that  remaina  to  us  of  the  pasL 
The  pebble  that  was  gadiered  on  a  distant 
dmre,  becomes  valuable  bb  a  gem  when  we 
know  that  we  shaU  visit  that  land  no  more. 
There  is  no  sound,  however  simple  or  swee% 
that  may  not  be  converted  into  discord  when 
it  calls  up  jarring  sensationB  in  the  mind ; 
nor  is  iheace  any  melody  in  nature  compara- 
ble to  &e  tones  of  the  voice  that  has  ooce  | 
qmken  to  the  heart  I 

Rossean  wept  on  beholding  the  little  com*  f 
mon  flower  that  we  call  periwinkle.  He 
wept  because  he  was  alone,  and  it  reminded 
him  of  the  beloved  friend  at  whose  feet  it 
had  been  gathered.  I  remember  being  af- 
fected by  this  circumstance  at  a  very  earfy 
age,  and  the  association  has  become  so 
powerful,  that,  in  looking  at  this  flower,  I 
always  feel  a  sensation  of  melancholy,  and 
persuade  myself  that  the  pale  bhje  star,  half 
concealed  beneath  the  dark  green  leaves,  is 
like  a  soft  bhie  eye  thai  scarcely  ventures  to  I 
look  up  from  beneath  the  gloom  of  sorrx^w. 

The  crowing  of  the  cock  is  generally  con- ' 
sidered  a  lively  and  cheering  sound ;  yet  I 
knew  one,wlK>  for  many  years  could  not' 
hear  a  cock  crow  at  midnight  without  sen- 
sations of  anguish  and  horror,  because  it  had 
once  been  painfully  forced  upon  her  notice 
while  she  was  watching  the  dead. 

A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  in  speak- 
ing to  me  of  his  mother^  death,  ^diich  ww 
sudden  and  unexpecied,  described  die  day 
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on  whkh  this  event  took  i^Iace,  as  one  of 
those  periods  in  otir  existence  when  the 
mind  seems  incajvable  of  feeling  what  it 
knows  to  be  a  painful  truth.  He  had  re- 
tired to  rest,  with  an  indistinct  idea  of  what 
had  oecorred,  but  remained  unable  to  realize 
the  extent  of  his  calamity.  It  had  been  his 
mother's  custom  to  take  away  his  candle 
every  night— perhaps  to  breathe  a  prayer 
at  hii  bed  side.  As  he  laid  his  head  tkpon 
the  pillow,  he  saw  the  light  standing  as 
usual,  but  no  gentle  form  approached,  and 
in  an  instant  he  felt  the  full  force  of  his  be- 
rea;venient  He  was  setting  off  in  IHe  with 
brighter  hopes  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  many ; 
but  diat  first  and  purest  of  earth's  blessings 
— a  mother's  love,  was  lost  to  him  for  ever. 
Associations  of  this  kind,  however,  are  not 
soeh  as  constitute  the  fittest  subjects  for  the 
poet;  because,  from  their  local  or  particular 
nature,  diey^  excite  no  general  interest 
They  may  be  powerfbl  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  but  will  fail  to  awaken  in  other  minds 
a  proportionate  degree  of  feeling;  except 
when  the  sensible  object,  or  particular  fact 
described,  is  introduced  merely  as  a  medium 
far  subjects  of  a  nature  to  be  generally  Mt 
and  understood,  such  as  memory,  hope,  or 
love.  Thus,  the  Poet  may  properly  address 
an  object  of  which  he  alone  perceives  ^e 
beauty,  or  describe  a  circumstance  of  which 
he  alone  fbels  tiie  pathos,  provided  he  does 
not  dwell  too  long  upon  the  object  or  circum- 
stance, merely  as  such,  but  carries  the  mind 
onward,  by  some  ingenious  association,  to 
reedlections  which  they  naturally  recall, 
hopes  which  were  then  cherished,  or  love, 
wlme  illimitable  nature  may  be  connected 
with  all  things  lovely.  By  dwelling  exclu- 
sively up<m  one  subjectof  merely  local  inter- 
est, and  neglecting  such  relative  ideas  as 
are  common  to  all,  the  most  egregious  blun- 
ders, in  matters  of  taste,  are  every  day  com- 
mitted«  Witticisms  are  uttered,  which,  how- 
ever entertaining  to  those  who  know  to  what 
circumstances  they  owe  their  value,  excite 
no  corresponding  risibility  in  the  wondering 
or  insensible  hearers.  Anecdotes  are  re- 
lated, which,  fiom  being  out  of  place  or  ill- 
timed,  seem  to  fall  fh>m  the  Hps  of  the 
qieaker  as  a  wearisome  and  empty  sound. 
Subjects  of  conversation  are  introduced  in 
mnad  sodety,  perhaps,  intensely  interesting 


to  one  or  two,  but  from  wk'ch  all  othen  are 
shut  out  Books  are  selected,  and  read 
aloud  to  those  who  will  not  listen.  Pictures 
are  exhibited  to  those  who  cannot  see  their 
beauty.  Pleasures  are  proposed,  which 
from  \heir  want  of  adaptation,  are  converted 
into  pain.  Kind  intentions  are  frustrated ; 
and  the  best  endeavours  to  be  agreeable, 
rewarded  with  disappointment  and  ingrati- 
tude. In  short,  for  want  of  that  discrimina- 
ting, versatile,  and  most  valuable  qusility 
which  mankind  have  agreed  to  call  tody 
and  which  might  be  fancifully  described  as 
the  nerve  of  human  society,  many  opportu- 
nities of  enjoyment  are  wasted,  many  good 
people  are  neglected,  and  many  good  things 
are  irrevocably  lost 

It  would  be  hard  indeed  if  we  might  not 
indulge  our  individual  fancies,  by  each 
mounting  the  hobby  we  like  best  The  ab- 
surdity consists  in  compelling  others  to  ride 
with  us,  in  forcing  our  favourites  upon  their 
regard,  and  expecting  from  them  the  same 
tribute  of  admiration  which  we  ourselves 
bestow.  There  is  no  moral  law  to  prevent 
our  being  delighted  with  what  is  repulsive 
to  others ;  but  it  is  an  essential  part  of  good 
manners,  to  keep  back  from  the  notice  of 
society  such  particular  preferences — a  great 
proof  of  good  taste,  so  to  discipline  our  feel- 
ings, that  we  derive  the  most  enjoyment 
from  what  is  generally  pleasing. 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  turning  our  attention  to  the  subject  of 
general  associations,  we  enter  upon  a  field 
60  wide  and  fertile,  that  to  select  suitable 
materials  for  examination  appears  the  only 
difliculty.  All  our  most  powerful  and  sub- 
lime ideas  are  common  to  mankind  in  a  civ- 
Uized  state,  and  arise  in  the  minds  of  count- 
less multitudes  from  the  same  causes.  By 
the  stupendous  phenomena  of  nature,  as  well 
as  by  the  magnificent  productions  of  art,  we 
are  all  affected  according  to  our  various  de- 
grees of  capability  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  We  all  agree  in  the  impressions 
we  receive  from  extreme  cases,  whether 
thev  belong  to  the  majestic  or  the  minute ; 
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and  no  one  who  retained  the  posaeanon  of 
his  reason  would  be  excited  to  laughter  by  a 
thunder  storm,  or  to  awe  and  reverence  by 
the  tricks  of  a  merry-andrew.  But  there  are 
medium  eases  of  a  minor  and  more  dubious 
nature,  in  which  the  poet's  discriminating 
eye  r^*"  oest  distinguish  what  is  exalted  or 
refined,  puerile  or  base;  and  consequently 
what  is  most  worthy  of  his  genius.  Nor  let 
him  who  has  openly  committed  himself  in 
verse,  believe  that  such  distinction  entitles 
him  to  make  laws  for  his  own  aooommodar 
tion,  and  observe  or  transgress  the  establish- 
ed rules  of  taste  just  as  his  own  fancy  may 
dictate.  The  same  celestial  fire  which 
prompts  his  lay  is  warming  humbler  blos- 
soms unmarked  amongst  the  crowd;  and 
mingled  with  the  dense  multitude  which  he 
djuHaina  are  countless  poets  uncommitted, 
who  constitute  a  tribuntd  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal;  who  must  eventually  sit  in 
judgment  upon  his  works,  give  ^e  tone  to 
public  opinion,  and  pronouncing  his  irrevo- 
cable doom,  consign  him  to  oblivion  or  to 
fame. 

.Those  who  have  taken  little  pains  to  in- 
quire into  the  nature  and  origin  of  their 
mental  sensations,  oflen  express  instantane- 
ously a  correct  judgment  of  works  of  art, 
from  what  they  would  be  very  likely  to  call 
a  kind  of  instinct  or  intuitive  perception  of 
what  is  right  or  wrong;  but  which  might 
more  philosophically  be  referred  to  combi- 
nations of  ideas  derived  from  certain  impres- 
sions associated,  compared,  and  establiiBhed 
by  a  process  of  the  mind  which  they  took  no 
note  of  at  the  time,  and  with  which  they  have 
never  made  themselves  acquainted.  Of  such 
is  a  great  proportion  of  the  multitude  com- 
posed; audit  is  this  fact  which  gives  to  pub- 
lic opinion  that  overpowering  weight  against 
which  no  single  critic,  or  even  select  body  of 
critics,  can  prevail 

The  poet  who  is  not  a  blind  enthusiast, 
will  learn  by  experience,  if  he  know  not  with- 
out, that  the  public  taste  must  be  consulted 
in  order  to  recommend  himself  to  public  ap- 
probation. He  therefore  gives  himself  up  to 
the  study  of  what  is  universally  regarded  as 
most  ennobling,  touching,  or  sublime.  He 
endeavors  to  forget  himself)  and  setting 
aside  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  his  own 
limited  experience  as  a  litde  private  store  to 


draw  upon  t^i^i  oooanoo  may  reqinre,  or 
as  a  secret  lamp  from  which  he  may  some- 
times borrow  lifi^t  to  rekindle  his  imagiiMir 
tion,  launches  for^  into  the  world  of  thooght, 
and  extracts  from  all  existing  or  tmagiitaWe 
things  that  ethereal  esaenae,  which  beantir 
fies  the  aspect  of  nature,  elevaies  the  Mful  of 
man,  and  gives  even  to  his  eveiy  day  exis- 
tenoe  such  intensity  of  enjoyment,  aa  those 
who  look  at  facts  only  as  they  are  recorded, 
and  study  matter  metfAy  as  it  a,  aaa  nevar 
know. 

General  assodalioiiB  most  therefore  oeeor 
py  an  important  jdaoe  in  the  coaaideratioii 
of  all  who  would  study  the  poetry  of  life; 
nor  ¥nU  such  deem  their  time  misspent  in 
following  up  a  close  examination  of  aome 
particular  subjects  with  refereaee  to  this  ea- 
sential  point 

Let  us  first  consider  that  well  known  and 
familiar  object,  the  human  face,  of  whi^ 
even  angle  and  distinct  features  have  fre- 
quently been  thought  sufficiently  impoitanl 
to  inspire  the  poef  s  lay.  From  the  eariieet 
times,  the  forehead  has  been  dignified  wiAi 
a  kind  of  personality,  and  regarded  as  ao 
index  to  the  character  of  roan,  whether  bold 
or  bland,  threatening  or  benign,  disCutbed  t» 
serene :  nor  is  it  in  language  peculiar  to  tfie 
poets  only,  that  we  speak  of  a  raanconfiroalr 
ing  his  enemies  with  undaunted  brow— <u* 
that  he  receives  his  sentence  of  pnnishmeni 
with  a  forehead  undisturbed — that  we  are 
encouraged  to  hope  for  mercy  by  the.  bland 
or  benign  forehead  of  the  judge — or  bear 
adversity  with  a  brow  serene.  PhyBiogDa> 
mists  profess  to  read  the  natural  character  of 
man  chiefly  from  the  form  of  his  forehead ; 
but  whether  studied  scientifically  or  noC, 
we  all  know  in  an  instant  what  is  indicated 
by  the  simultaneous  contraction  and  lower- 
ing of  the  brow;  we  know  also,  without 
much  assistance  from  study  of  any  kind, 
when  the  nature  of  the  forehead  is  noble  or 
mean,  harsh  or  mild;  we  naturally  look  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  face,  m  order  to  ibnn 
those  instantaneous  opinions  of  our  fellow^ 
creatures  at  first  sight,  which  are  not  unfire- 
quently  a  near  approadi  to  trath;  and  wa 
may,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  read  in 
the  forehead,  when  at  rest,  'vdiat  are  the 
principal  elements  of  character  in  those 
widi  whom  we  associate.    Bui  tcarcatyoaa 
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•  feeung  be  exeitod,  or «  passkm  Btimd,  than 
Ihe  muecles  of  the  forehead  are  agitated  by 
WL  correepooding  movement  How  euddenly 
and  strongly  is  the  forehead  afiected  by  at- 
teiMshment !  and  even  in  Ustening  attentive- 
ly to  a  oommon  story,  the  eyebrows  are  occa- 
sionally  elevated,  and  thus  aSbrd  a  sure 
indicatiOB  that  the  hearer  is  interested,  and 
that  the  narrator  may  proceed.  How  strik- 
ing is  the  contraction  of  the  forehead  in  deep 
and  earnest  thought  1  How  unspeakably 
moumfol  onder  the  gloom  of  sorrow !  How 
frightibily  distorted  by  the  violence  of  rage ! 
How  solemn  and  yet  how  lovely  in  its  char- 
acter of  inteliectuai  beauty !  It  is  difilcylt 
to  connect  otie  idea  of  a.  gross  or  corporeal 
nature  with  the  forehead ;  all  its  indications 
are  those  of  mind,  and  most  of  them  of  a 
powerful,  refined,  or  elevated  character; 
from  the  Madonna,  whom  no  painter  has 
cfaougfat  worthy  of  a  high  degree  of  intellec- 
loal  grace,  yet  whose  forehead  invariably 
indicates  a  character  mild,  delicate,  and  pure, 
to  the  dying  gladiator,  whose  expiring  an- 
gush  is  less  of  the  body  than  of  the  mind. 

The  Ibrdiead,  therefore,  is  a  subject  well 
fitted  for  the  poet's  pen,  and  he  may  sing  of 
its  various  qualifications  without  fear  of 
transgressing  the  rules  of  good  taste. 

The  eye  is  poetical  in  a  still  higher  de- 
gree, because  it  possesses  a  greater  facility 
in  adapting  itself  to  present  circumstances, 
and  reveals  in  greater  minuteness  and  va- 
riety the  passions  and  affections  of  the  mind. 
Indeed,  so  perfect  is  the  eye  as  an  organ  ^ 
intelligence,  that  it  is  more  frequently  qpoken 
of  in  its  figurative  sense  than  in.  any  other ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  writer,  however 
grave,  whose  pages  are  not  embellished  by 
finequent  poetical  expressions  in  which  the 
eye  is  the  principal  agent;  such  as, — the 
language  of  the  eye — ^the  eye  of  the  mind — 
the  eye  of  omnipotence  and  a  countless 
mnkibide  of  figures,  without  which  we 
should  find  it  difficult  to  express  our  ideas, 
and  which  sufficiently  prove  how  intimate 
and  familiar  is  our  acquaintance  with  the 
eye  as  a  medium  of  intelligence,  no  leas 
than  as  an  organ  of  sense.  With  the  uni- 
veraally  intelligible  expression  of  ^  eye, 
are  associated  our  first  ideas  of  pain  or 
pleasuret  fear  or  confidence :  the  mfttnt  nat- 
urally looks  up  into  its  mother's  eye  to  read 


there  the  confirmation  d  her  strange  tones 
of  anger  or  reproof,  and  if  there  is  no  con- 
demnation in  that  oracle  of  truth,  he  feels 
that  her  words  are  but  anpty'  threats,  re- 
turns to  his  gambols,  and  laughs  again. 
The  lover  knows  that  his  earnest  suh  is  re- 
jected if  the  eye  of  his  mistress  has  no  re- 
lenting in  its  glance ;  and  tiie  criminal  who 
pleads  for  some  mitigation  of  his  sentence, 
looks  for  mercy  in  the  eye  of  the  judge. 

It  wouki  be  a  fruitless  expenditure  of 
words  to  set  about  establishing  the  fact, 
that  the  e3re  is  poetical.  Every  po^t  capa- 
ble of  stringing  a  rhyme  has  proved  it  to 
the  world ;  every  heart  capable  of  fueling 
has  acknowledged  it  to  be  true. 

But  while  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
are  poetizing  about  the  ^e,  no  one  dares 
venture  upon  the  nose;  a  fact  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  our  having  no 
intellectual  associations  with  this  member, 
and  being  accustomed  to  regard  it  merely 
for  its  sense  of  smell  or  as  an  essential  or- 
nament to  the  face.  The  nose  is  incapable 
of  expressing  any  emotion  of  mind,  except 
ihose  which  are  vulgar  or  grotesque— ^such 
as  laughter  or  gross  impertinence.  It  is 
true,  the  nostrils  are  distended  by  any  efibrt 
of  daring,  but  it  is  rather  with  animtd  than 
moral  courage,  such  as  might  animate  a 
barbarian  or  a  horse.  It  is  indeed  a  curious, 
but  incontrovertible  fact,  that  while  the  en- 
raptured slave  of  beauty  is  at  liberty  to 
expend  his  poetic  fire  in  composing  sonnets 
to  his  lady's  eye,  no  sooner  does  he  descend 
to  tiie  adjoining  feature,'  than  the  poetry  of 
his  lay  is  converted  into  burlesque,  and  he 
is  himself  dismissed  as  a  profaner  of  love 
and  the  muses. 

The  mouth,  though  frequently  spoken  of 
in  a  figurative  sense,  is  leas  poetical  tlian 
the  eye,  most  probably  because  of  its  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  functions  of  tfie 
body.  In  the  language  of  poetry,  the  lips 
and  the  tongue  are  generally  substituted 
for  the  moutii;  the  one  being  assooiated 
with  the  more  refined  idea  of  a  smile,  and 
the  other  witii  the  organs  of  speech. 

Every  one  sees  at  tiie  first  glance  that 
the  chin  is  not  a  subject  fgr  poetry;  for 
though  its  pecuUar  formation  may  be  strong- 
ly indicative  of  boldness  or  timidity,  as  wdl 
as  some  meaner  traits  of  chanieter>  it  it  ao 
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ineapable  of  changing  with  the  changing 
emoticms  of  the  mind,  that  the  chin  must 
remain  to  be  conaidered  merely  as  a  feature 
of  the  face,  and  nothing  more. 

These  notions,  derived  from  the  study  of 
the  human  coimtenance,  may  appear  to  give 
to  the  subject  a  greater  degree  of  import- 
ance than  it  recdly  deserves ;  for  there  are 
many  individuab  not  aware  that  they  have 
ever  bestowed  more  physiognomical  study 
upon  the  face  of  man,  than  upon-  the  plate 
from  which  they  dine.  But  let  one  of  these 
relate  his  favourite  story  to  a  stranger,  who 
neither  raises  his  eyes  nor  his  eyebrows 
while  he  is  speaking,  whose  mouth  never 
for  one  moment  relaxes  into  a  smile,  and 
who  gives  no  sign  that  he  is  interested  by 
any  other  motion  of  the  head  or  face ;  the 
teller  of  the  story  how  little  soever  he  may 
think  he  has  studied  the  subject,  will  per- 
ceive that  he  has  wasted  his  words  upon 
one  who  could  not,  or  would  not  appreciate 
their  value.  This  fact  he  knows  with  cer- 
tainty, and  without  being  told;  because 
from  childhood  he  has  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  earnest  attention  accompanied 
by  certain  movements,  or  positions  of  the 
face ;  and  has  observed,  that  the  same  face 
would  be  very  differently  affected  by  wecui- 
ness  or -absence  of  mind.  Thus,  we  gather 
knowledge  from  experience  every  day  with- 
out being  aware  of  it,  and  are  satisfi^  with 
the  possession  of  our  gain  without  inquiring 
from  whence  it  was  obtained. 

The  seutinii^nts  upon  which  mankind  are 
generally  agreed  respecting  the  beauty  or 
deformity  of  the  human  countenance,  origi- 
nate more  frequently  in  association,  than, 
without  examination  of  the  subject,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  allow.  How  oflen  ore 
\ve  struck  with  a  similarity  between  certain 
faees  and  certain  animals  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion ;  and  just  in  proporticm  as  the  resem- 
blance is  gross  and  brutal,  we  regard  it  with 
disgust  and  horror.  The  ancients  estal^- 
lished  for  themselves  a  standard  of  beauty, 
as  far  removed  from  such  resemblance  as 
tiie  form  of  the  human  countenance  would 
aUow ;  and  sometimes,  in  their  contempt  for 
the  rude  expression  of  animal  life,  they 
rushed  into  the  oj^xMite  extreme,  and  ex- 
tinguished all  aj^iarent  capability  of  living 
«— in  tiiieir  anxiety  to  avoid  the  mark  of  the 


beast,  they  lost  si^t  of  the  Ghamcteiistiei  of 
tiieman.  The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  in- 
bodied  in  tiieir  sculpture  ^  first,  or  radiertitt 
embryo  idea  of  •the  sublime ;  and  their  hngt, 
massive,  and  unmeaning  beads,  aeaicdy 
chisBelled  into  ibnn,  are  as  fitr  removed  m 
their  expression  from  what  m  gross,  as  what 
is  human.  The  Gh-ecians  knew  better  wbaX 
was  requisite  to  the  gratification  of  a  refined 
and  intellectual  taste.  They  knew,  that  Id 
order  to  ennoble  their  representatioiis  of  Hbe 
countenance  of  man,  it  must  not  only  be  de- 
vested of  all  resemblanee  to  the  brate,  b«t 
that,  to  rouse  the  human  bosom  to  sensa- 
tions of  admiration  and  ddight,  it  must  be 
enlivened  ¥rith  the  expressioQ  of  human  ia- 
telligenoe.  Had  they  proceeded  but  ooe 
step  farther  in  their  imitation  of  nature  as  it 
iB--had  they  consulted  the  sympathies  and 
affections  of  humanity,  tiiey  might  have  im- 
mortalized the  genius  of  the  times  by  pro- 
ductions equally  sublime,  but  infinitely  moie 
touching  and  beautiful. 

As  the  Grecians  reasoned  and  acted  in 
the  early  stage  of  civillzatioD,  so  we,  in  form- 
ing our  earliest  notions  of  tiie  abstract  na- 
ture of  beauty,  reason,  perhaps  unoon- 
sciously,  to  ourselves.  We  see  diat  a  kyw 
and  rapidly  retreating  forehead,  sunken 
eyes,  ^lort  nose,  disti^ed  and  elevated  at 
the  tip,  wide  mouth,  and  scarcely  percepti- 
ble chin,  are  common  to  animals  of  the  most 
repulsive  character;  and  we  loathe  the 
image  of  a  human  animal  in  any  way  le- 
eembling  these.  With  that  propensity  in- 
herent in  our  nature  to  rush  towards  the  op- 
posite of  every  thing  which  exeites  dislike  er 
pain,  we  create  a  false  taste,  and  affect  to 
admire  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  real  hfe. 
And  as  most  living  faces  have  some  fiunt 
touch  of  resemblance  to  the  animal  creation, 
we  are  more  enraptured  than  the  rules  of 
physiognomy  would  warrant,  with  the  cold 
mblime  of  Grecian  statuary.  Nor  is  this 
taste  likely  to  be  corrected,  because  we 
study  these  marble  beauties  as  statues  only, 
and  eonsequentiy  find  in  them  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  loveliness  in  repose;  but  could  a 
Grecian  divinity  step  down  from  her  pedes- 
tal, and  come  to  visit  our  couch  in  sorrow, 
bend  over  us  in  sidmess,  or  meet  ue  at  the 
door  of  our  home  afler  long  absence  and 
weary  travel ;  we  should  tiien  perceive  tiie  I 
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haiwb  coldpeBe  of  what  are  called  celestiBl 
browB,  but  wiiich  were  certainly  never  in- 
lended  to  relax  into  the  expression  of  afia- 
Uitf  ,  kindness,  or  sympathy. 

The  fiuses  which  are  universally  consi- 
dered most  interestiBg,  are  those  which  vary 
with  every  emotion  of  the  soul ;  which  sel- 
dom fail  to  please  in  general  society,  by 
Iceeping  up  a  sort  of  corresponding  indica- 
tioD  with  the  feelings  excited  by  difierent 
subjects  under  discussion.  Yet  these  varia- 
tions must  not  be  too  rapid,  they  must  not 
correspond  with  every  trifling  chsuig^  or  the 
expression  will  become  puerile ;  because  we 
are  sore  that  so  many  different  emotions  felt 
in  quick  succession  must  neutralize  each 
other,  and  we  consequently  doubt  whether 
any  feeling  in  connexion  with  such  a  coun- 
tenance can  be  deep  or  lasting. 

There  is,  however,  beyond  this  charm  of 
the  human  face,  another  of  a  more  abstruse 
and  intellectual  character,  one  which  more 
properly  entitles  it  to  be  called  poetical ;  and 
here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark^  that 
a  certain  degree  of  mystery  enhances  the 
value  of  almost  all  our  mental  enjo3rments. 
The  human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  it 
feels  peculiar  gratification  in  being  occasion- 
ally thrown  upon  its  own  resources.  In- 
stead of  being  constantly  supplied  with  food 
selected  and  prepared  for  its  use,  it  delights 
in  being  sometimes  permitted  to  issue  forth 
on  an  excursion  of  discovery,  and  is  satisfied 
on  such  occasions  with  very  uncertain  ali- 
ment. Mystery  offers  to  the  mind  this  kind 
of  liberty.  We  dwell  the  longest  upon  that 
face  which  reveals  a  great  deal,  but  not  all 
of  what  the  thoughts  are  engaged  with;  we 
recur  with  redoubled  interest  to  those  sub- 
jects which  we  do  not,  on  first  examination, 
fuOy  understand. 

But  to  return  to  the  human  countenance. 
We  meet  with  many  faces  animated,  lively, 
\  and  quickly  affected  by  the  topics  or  events 
*  of  the  moment  We  remark  of  such,  that 
they  are  pleasing,  and  our  admiration  ends 
here.  But  if,  amongst  the  crowd,  we  dis- 
tinguish one  possessed  of  this  ci^iebility  in 
the  extreme,  not  always  using  it,  however, 
but  sometimes  looking  grave  and  abstracted, 
retiring,  as  it  were,  from  the  confusion  or 
the  folly  of  the  passing  scene,  to  listen  for 
awhfle  to  the  inner  voice — the  voice  of  the 


^Mrit,  while  ite  ^taJblet  of  unotterabie 
thoughts  is  traced"  upon  it;  we  imme- 
diately begin  to  ponder  upon  what  may  be 
the  secret  springs  Grom.  whence  flow  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  affections  of  such  a 
character.  We  bestow  upon  it  much  of 
.what  is  closely  interwoven  with  our  own. 
We  invest  it  with  imaginary  powers,  and 
believe  it  to  be  possessed  of  resources  from 
which  the  mind  may  draw  as  from  unfailing 
wells,  until  at  last  we  seem  to  have  esta- 
blished an  ideal  intercourse  wiih  the  mys- 
terious unknown,  and  to  have  made  a  friend 
by  no  other  agency  than  the  sympathy  of 
thesouL 

What  is  most  generally  esteemed  m  soci- 
ety, might  be  easily  discovered  by  what  the 
greatest  number  of  individuals  are  disposed 
to  afiect.  Thus,  while  the  affectation  of  at- 
tention is  oflen  substituted  for  attention  itself 
while  dull  faces  are  compelled  to  brighten 
into  smiles  without  the  animation  of  joy, 
while  brows  are  stretched  into  a  mockery  of 
good  humour  when  good  humour  is  want- 
ing; there  are  deeper  practitioners  playing 
off  the  art  of  being  mysterious,  dealing  in 
half-revealed  secrets^  concealing  their  own 
names,  looking  abstracted  by  design,  and 
forming  plans  for  their  own  dignity,  mimick- 
ing the  Corsair,  and  fancying  they  resemble 
Lord  Byron;  with  a  himdred  absurdities 
besides,  too  gross  or  to  contemptible  to  enu- 
merate, yet  all  tending  to  prove  that  there  is 
a  disposition  prevailing  amongst  mankind, 
to  admire  and  delight  in  what  is  mysterious. 

If  we  are  generally  agreed  in  our  notions 
of  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  the  human 
face,  we  are  still  more  unanimous  in  oiu*  es- 
timate of  that  of  animal  form  in  general 
Some,  it  is  true,  may  prefer  a  tall  or  abroad 
figure,  and  others  may  choose  exactly  the 
opposite,  but  we  are  all  of  one  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  syn^netry  and  proportion;  be- 
cause our  associations  are  the  same,  and  we 
bestow  the  highest  degree  of  admiration  on 
the  bodies,  both  of  men  and  animals,  when 
they  posssss  the  combined  qualities  of  firm- 
ness, flexibility,  and  adaptation. 

An  who  have  bestowed  any  attention  upon 
the  horse,  must  regard  this  noble  animal 
with  feelings  of  admiration  and  delight  It 
needs  not  the  aid  of  scientific  study  to  per- 
ceive in  what  perfection  he  possesses  the  \ 
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combined  qualities  of  strength  and  swiftness, 
endurance  and  facility  of  motion.  Had  one 
of  these  qualities  been  wanting— had  he 
been  feeble  or  inactive,  had  his  power  or  his 
patience  been  soon  expended,  had  he  moved 
with  awlnvardness  or  difficulty,  our  admira- 
tion would  have  been  considerably  less,  and 
we  should  probably  now  look  with  as  little 
l^easure  on  the  horse  as  on  &e  rhinoceros. 
Again,  every  one  thinks  the  stag  a  beautiful 
animal,  perhaps  the  mostbeautifVil  in  nature ; 
but  &e  stag  wants  the  majestic  power  of  the 
horse  to  give  him  an  aspect  of  nobility,  and, 
therefore,  our  admiration  of  him  is  of  a  qual- 
ified and  secondary  nature.  In  the  same 
manner,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the 
correspondence  of  our  ideas  through  the 
whole  extent  of  animal  creation,  except  only 
where  the  chain  of  association  is  broken  by 
accidental  or  local  circumstances ;  and  hap- 
py is  it  for  the  human  race,  that  they  are  so 
constituted  as  to  be  disposed  uaaniroously  to 
avoid  what  ia  repulsive,  and  are  able  to  par- 
take, m  social  concord,  of  the  exquisite  en- 
joyment of  admiring  what  is  beautiful 

Had  the  mind  of  man  been  composed  of 
heterogeneous  or  discordant  elements,  he 
must  have  wanted  the  grand  principle  of 
happiness — sympathy  with  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. He  might  unquestionably  have  pos- 
sessed his  own  enjoyments,  but  he  must 
have  been  a  selfish  and  isolated  being.  His 
mtellectual  powers  might  possibly  have  been 
cultivated,  but  without  the  stimulus  of  social 
afiection,  their  growth  must  have  been  with- 
out grace,  and  their  fiiiit  without  value.  To 
compute  the  distance  of  the  planets,  to  mea- 
sure the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  penetrate 
into  its  secret  mines,  are  occupations  which 
might  be  carried  on  by  man  in  his  solitary 
and  unconnected  character;  but  in  order 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  high 
tone  of  moral  feeling,  and  thus  be  fitted  for 
a  state  of  existence  where  knowledge  is  only 
less  supreme  than  love,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  general  current  of  his  feelings 
should  be  softened  and  refined,  by  innumer- 
able springs  of  tenderness  and  affection, 
flowing  through  the  finer  sensibilities  of  his 
nature,  and  filling  that  ocean  of  enjoyment, 
of  which  the  human  family  have  drank  to- 
gether in  unity  since  the  world  began,  and 
may  continue  to  drink  for  generations  yet  to 


come,  without  fear  that  the  fbuntaios  shovdd 
be  sealed,  or  the  waters  should  become  leas 
pure. 


THE  POETRT  OP  PLOWERS. 

There  are  few  natural  objects  more  poet- 
ical in  tiieir  general  associations  than  flowers; 
nor  has  there  ever  been  a  poet,  simple  or 
sublime,  who  has  not  adorned  his  verse  with 
these  specimens  of  nature's  cunning  work- 
manship. From  the  majestic  sunflower, 
towering  above  her  sisters  of  the  garden, 
and  faithfully  turning  to  welcome  the  god 
of  day,  to  the  litde  humble  and  well-known 
weed  that  is  said  to  dose  its  crimson  eye  be- 
fore impending  showers,  there  is  scarcely 
one  flower  which  may  not  from  iti  loveliness, 
itB  perfume,  its  natural  situation,  or  its  class- 
ical association,  be  considered  highly  poeti- 
cal 

As  the  welcome  messenger  of  spring,  &e 
snowdrop  claims  our  first  regard ;  and  count- 
less are  the  lays  in  which  the  praises  of  this 
little  modest  flower  are  sung.  The  contrast 
it  presents  of  green  and  white,  (ever  the 
most  pleasing  of^ contrasts  to  the  human  eye,) 
may  be  one  reason  why  mankind  agree  in 
their  admiration  of  its  simple  beauties ;  but 
a  far  more  powerful  reason  is  the  delightful 
association  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
idea  of  returning  spring ;  the  conviction  that 
die  vegetable  world  through  the  tedious  win- 
ter months  has  not  been  dead,  but  sleeping ; 
and  that  long  nights,  fearful  storms,  and 
chilling  blasts,  have  a  limitation  and  a  boond 
assigned  them,  and  must  in  their  appointed 
time  give  place  to  the  fructifying  and  genial 
influence  of  spring.  Perhaps  we  have  mur- 
mured (for  what  is  there  in  the  ordinations 
of  Providence  at  which  man  will  not  dare  to 
murmur  ?)  at  the  dreariness  of  winter.  Per- 
haps we  have  felt  the  rough  blast  too  pier* 
cing  to  accord  with  our  artificial  hiiftifs. 
Perhaps  we  have  thought  long  of  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  that  impeded  our  noon-day 
walk.  But  it  vanishes  at  last;  and  there, 
benea^  iti  white  coverlet,  lies  the  delicate 
snowdrop,  so  pure  and  pale,  so  true  an  em- 
blem of  hope,  and  trust,  and  confidence,  that 
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ft  wafgbx  teadi  a  Ie«oii  to  ih»  despondhig, 
and  thaw  the  ttseless  and  inactive  how  m- 
▼aluable  are  the  stirrings  of  that  energy  that 
ean  work  out  itsporpoee  in  secret,  and  under 
opprewion,  and  be  ready  in  the  ibfaiess  of 
tbne  10  make  that  purpose  nmniftM  and  com- 
plete. The  snowdrop  teaches  also  another 
lesson.  It  marks  out  ike  progress  of  time. 
We  cannot  behold  it  widiout  feeling  that  an- 
other sprmg  has  oome,  and  immediately  our 
thoughts  recur  to  the  eyents  which  have  oc- 

Icurred  dnce  last  its  fairy  bells  were  ex- 
pattded«  We  think  of  those  who  were  near 
and  dear  to  us  then.  It  is  possible  tfiey  may 
never  be  near  again ;  it  is  equally  possible 
they  may  be  dear  no  longer.  Memory  is 
busy  with  the  past;  until  anticipation  takes 
up  the  ^ain  of  thought,  and  we  conjure  up^ 
and  at  last  shape  out  in  charactehB  of  hope, 
a  long  succession  of  chances  and  changes  to 
fin  op  the  revolving  seasons  which  must 
come  and  go  before  that  little  flower  shall 
burst  forth  h)  its  loveliness  again.  Happy 
is  it  for  fliose  who  have  so  counted  the  cost 
of  die  coming  year,  that  they  shall  not  find 
at  the  end  they  have  expended  either  hope 
or  desire  in  fruitless  speculations. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  what  flower 
comes  next  imder  consideration.  A  f^ 
specimens  w31  serve  the  purpose  of  proving, 
(hat  tfieae  lovely  productions  of  nature  are, 
hi  thetr  general  associations,  highly  poetical 
The  primrose  is  one  upon  which  we  dwell 
with  pleasure  proportioned  to  our  taste  for 
rural  scenery,  and  the  estimate  we  have  pre- 
viously formed  of  the  advantages  of  a  peace- 
fid  and  secluded  life.  In  connexion  with 
this  flower,  imagination  pictures  a  tHatched 
cottage  standing  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and 
a  httie  woody  dell,  whose  green  banks  are 
spangled  all  over  with  yellow  stars,  while  a 
troop  of  rosy  dnldren  are  gambolling  on  the 
same  bank,  gathering  tiie  flowers,  as  we 
used  to  gather  tiiem  ourselves,  before  tiie 
tails  and  struggles  of  mortal  conflict  had 
worn  us  down  to  what  we  are  now;  and 
thus  presenting  to  tiie  mind  the  combined 
Ideas  of  natural  enjoyment,  innocence,  and 
rural  peace — the  more  vivid,  because  we 
can  remember  the  time  when  something  Kke 
this  waa  mingled  with  tiie  cup  of  which  we 
drank — the  more  touching,  because  we 
doubt  whether,  if  such  pure  drops  were  still 
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tiiere,  they  wotdd  not  to  our  taste  have  lost 
their  sweetness. 

The  violet,  while  it  pleases  by  its  modest, 
retiring  beauty,  possesses  the  additional 
charm  of  the  most  exquisite  of  all  perfbraes, 
which,  inhaled  with  the  pure  and  invigora- 
ting bfeezes  of  spring,  always  brings  back  in 
remembrance  a  lively  conception  of  that'  de- 
lightful season.  Thus,  in  the  language  of 
poetry,  "  the  violet-scented  gale**  is  synony- 
mous with  those  accumulated  and  sweetiy- 
blended  gratifications  which  we  derive  from 
odours,  flowers,  and  bahny  breezes;  and 
above  all,  from  the  contemplation  of  reno- 
vated nature,  once  more  bursting  forth  into 
beauty  and  perfection. 

The  jessamine,  also,  with  its  dark  green 
leaves,  and  littie  silver  stars,  saluting  us  with 
its  delicious  scent  through  the  open  case- 
ment, and  impregnating  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  the  garden  with  its  swisetness,  has 
been  sung  and  celebrated  by  so  many  poets, 
that  our  associations  are  with  their  numbers, 
rather  than  with  any  intrinsic  quality  in  the 
flower  itself.  Indeed,  whatever  may  have 
first  established  the  rank  of  flowers  in  the 
poetical  world,  they  have  become  to  us  like 
notes  of  music,  passed  on  from  lyre  to  lyre ; 
andi^enever  a  chord  is  thrilled  with  the 
harmony  of  song,  these  lovely  images  pre- 
sent themselves,  neither  impaired  in  their 
beauty,  nor  exhausted  of  their  sweetness, 
for  having  been  the  medium  of  poetic  feel- 
ing ever  since  the  world  began. 

It  is  impossible  to  expend  a  moment's 
thought  upon  the  lily,  without  recurring  to 
that  memorable  passage  in  the  sacred  vol- 
ume :  ^  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how 
they  grow.  They  tofl  not,  neither  do  they 
spin ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these.^  Prom  the  littie  common  flower  call- 
ed heart's  ease,  we  turn  to  that  weU  known 
passage  of  Shakspeare,  were  the  fairy  king 
so  beautifully  describes  the  "  littie  western 
flower."  And  the  fbrget-me^iot  has  a  thou- 
sand associations  tender  and  touching,  but 
unfortunately,  like  many  other  sweet  things^  . 
rude  hands  have  almost  robbed  it  of  its 
charm.  Who  can  behold  the  pale  Narcis- 
sus, standing  by  the  silent  broc^  its  stately 
form  reflected  in  the  glassy  mirror,  without 
losing  themselves  in  that  mostibadflil  of  all 
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poetical  cono^tioDa,  in  which  die  gracefbl 
youth  is  described  as  gazing  xxftm  his  own 
beauty,  until  he  becomes  lost  in  admiration, 
and  finally  enamoured  of  himself:  while 
hopeless  echo  si^is  herself  away  into  a 
sound,  for  the  love,  ^diich  having  centred  in 
such  an  object,  was  never  to  be  bought  by 
her  caresses,  nor  won  by  her  despair. 

Through  gardens,  fields,  forests,  and  even 
over  rugged  mountains,  we  might  wander 
on  in  this  fanciful  quest  after  remote  ideas 
of  pleasurable  sensation  connected  with  pres- 
ent beauty  and  enjoyment;  nor  would  our 
search  be  fruitless  so  long  as  the  boecnn  of 
the  earth  afibrded  a  receptacle  lor  the  ger- 
minating seed,  BO  long  as  the  gentle  gales 
of  summer  continued  to  waft  them  from  the 
parent  stem,  or  so  long  as  the  welcome  sun 
looked  forth  upon  the  ever-blooming  garden 
of  nature. 

One  instance  more,  and  we  have  done. 
The  ^  lady  rose,"  as  poets  have  designated 
this  queen  o  beauty,  claims  the  latest, 
though  not  the  least  consideration  in  qpeak- 
ing  of  the  poetry  of  flowers.  In  the  poetic 
world,  tiie  first  honors  have  been  awarded 
to  the  rose,  for  what  reason  it  is  tiot  easy  to 
define ;  unless  from  its  exquisite  combination 
of  perfume,  form,  and  colour,  which  have 
entitled  this  sovereign  of  flowers  in  one 
country  to  be  mated  with  the  nightingale, 
in  ano^er,  to  be  chosen  with  the  distinction 
of  red  and  white,  as  the  badge  of  two  hon- 
ourable and  royal  houses.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  supremacy  d^the  rose  to  its 
origin;  but  manldnd  have  so  generally 
agreed  in  paying  homage  to  her  charms, 
that  our  associations  in  the  present  day  are 
chiefly  with  the  poetic  strains  in  which  they 
are  celebrated.  The  beauty  of  the  rose  is 
exhibited  under  so  many  difierent  forms,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say  which  had  the 
greatest  claim  upon  the  regard  of  the  poet ; 
but  certainly  those  kinds  ndiich  have  been 
recently  introduced,  or  those  whieh  are  rear- 
ed by  unnatural  meau^  with  care  and  difii- 
oulty,  are  to  us  the  least  poetical,  because 
our  associations  with  them  are  comparatively 
few,  and  those  few  relate  chiefly  to  garden 
culture. 

After  all  tiie  pains  ^t  have  been  taken 
to  procure,  traiwplant,  and  propagate  the 
rose,  fliere  is  one  kind  perpetually  blooming 


aroond  ns  tfaroQgh  the 
widiout  the  aid  or  intofoeoce  of 
which  seems  to  defyhi^  art  to  introdooea 
rival  to  his  oim  unparalleM  beauqr — ifae 
common  wild  rose;  so  hixuriant,  tfaai  it 
bursts  qMQtBDeoiisly  into  Mw>>t^  fife^ 
sometimes  crowning  die  hoary  rock  wilk  a 
blooming  garland,  and  sometinies  stmgBlfiai^ 
with  the  matted  weeds  of  the  wikicnMss, 
yet  ever  finding  its  way  to  the  open  dscy, 
that  it  may  bask  and  smile,  and  kMk  up  wilk 
thankflilneas  to  die  bright  son,  widiout  wfaoae 
rays  its  cheek  would  know  no  beau^  so  ten- 
der, that  the  wfld  bee  which  had  nestled  m 
its  scented  bosom  when  that  son  went  down, 
returns  in  die  morning  and  bdiolde  the 
odour  faded  from  its  cheek,  whfle  by  its  side 
an  infiut  rase  is  rising  with  die  bhMh  of  a 
cherub,  unfolding  its  petals  to  live  its  Ittde 
day,  and  then,  having  expended  its  sutjct- 
ness,  to  die  like  its  fair  sisten^  withoat  mvr- 
mur  or  regret  Blooming  in  the  sterile 
waste,  this  lovely  flower  is  seen  unfiiiding 
its  fair  leaves  where  diere  is  no  beaoty  to 
reflect  its  own,  and  thus  calling  back  tiie 
heart  oi  the  weaiy  tr^vdler  to  thouglits  of 
peace  and  joy— reminding  him  that  the 
wilderness  at  human  life,  thou^  nigged 
and  barren  to  the  discontented  beholder,  has 
also  its  sweet  flowers^  not  the  less  weieome  for 
being  unlooked  for,  nor  the  less  lovely  for 
being  cherished  by  a  hand  unseen. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with 
the  rose,  which  renders  it  a  more  true  and 
striking  emblem  of  earthly  pleasure  than 
any  other  flowei^-jC  bean  a  thonu  While 
its  odorous  breath  is  floating  on  die  somiiier 
gale,  and  its  blushing  ched^  half  hid 
amongst  the  sheltering  leaves,  seems  to 
woo  and  yet  duink  from  die  beholder^  gase, 
touch  but  with  adventurous  hand  the  gar- 
den que^  and  you  are  piereed  with  her 
protecting  thorns :  would  you  pluck  the  rase 
and  weave  it  into  a  gai^Bund  for  the  brow 
you  love  best,  that  brow  will  be  wonnded: 
or  place  die  sweet  blossom  in  your  bosom, 
the  thorn  will  be  there.  This  real  or  ideal 
mingling  of  pain  and  sorrow,  with  the  ex^ 
quisite  beao^  of  the  rose,  affiirds  a  never- 
ending  theme  to  diose  who  are  best  ae* 
quainted  with  the  inevitable  blending  of 
ckmds  and  sunshine,  hope  and  fbar,  wea. 
and  wo,  in  this  our  eardily  inhmitance. 
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With  eveiy  thing  &ir,  or  sweet,  or  exqui- 
Mte  in  this  world,  it  has  seemed  meet  to  that 
wisdom  which  appoints  our  sorrows,  and 
«eti  abound  to  our  enjoyments,  to  affix  some 
tOaiiif  some  bitterness,  or  some  alloy,  which 
may  not  inaptly  be  called,  in  figurative  lan- 
guage, a  ^m.  St  Paul  emphatically 
speaks  (^  a  "  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  and  from 
this  caquvssion,  as  well  as  from  his  earnest- 
nesi  in  having  prayed  thrice  that  it  might 
be  removed,  we  ocmclude  it  must  have  been 
something  particularly  galling  to  the  natural 
man.  We  hear  of  the  thorn  of  ingratitude, 
the  thorn  of  envy,  the  thorn  of  unrequited 
love — indeed  of  thorns  as  numerous  as  our 
pfe&Bi^res ;  and  few  there  are  who  can  look 
back  upoQ  the  experience  of  life,  without  ac- 
knowlalging  that  every  earthly  good  they 
have  desired,  pursued,  or  attained,  has  had 
its  peculiar  thorn.  Wlio  has  ever  cast  him- 
sdf  into  the  lap  of  luxury,  without  finding 
that  his  couch  was  strewed  with  thorns? 
Who  has  reached  the  sununit  of  his  ambi- 
tion without  feeling  on  that  exalted  pinnacle 
that  he  stood  on  thorns  ?  Who  has  placed 
the  diadem  upon  his  brow,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  thorns  were  thickly  set  within  the 
royal  ciitlet?  Who  has  folded  to  his  bosom 
all  that  he  desire^of  earth's  treasures,  with- 
out feeling  that  bosom  pierced  with  thorns  ? 
All  that  we  enjoy  in  thiis  world,  or  yearn  to 
possess,  has  this  accompaniment  The  more 
intense  the  enjoyment,  the  sharper  the  thorn ; 
and  those  who  have  described  most  feel- 
in^y  the  inner  workings  of  the  human  heart, 
have  unfailingly  touched  upon  this  fact  with 
the  melancholy  sadness  of  truth. 

Far  be  it  from  one  who  would  not  wil- 
lingly fhn  under  the  stigma  of  ingratitude,  to 
disparage  die  nature,  or  the  number  of 
earthly  pleasures — ^pleasures  which  are 
iprsad  bdfore  us  without  price  or  limitation, 
in  our  daily  walk,  and  in  our  nightly  rest— 
pleasares  which  lie  scattered  around  our 
pa^  when  we  go  forth  upon  the  hills,  or 
wander  in  the  valley,  when  we  look  up  to 
the  starry  sky,  or  down  to  the  fruitful  earth 
—pleasares  which  unite  the  human  family 
In  one  bond  of  fellowship,  surround  us  at 
oar  board,  cheer  us  at  our  fire-side,  smooth 
the  couch  on  which  we  slumber,  and  even 
follow  our  wandering  steps  long— long  after 
we  have  eeased  to  regard  them  with  grati- 


tude or  joy.  I  speak  of  the  thorn  which  ac- 
companies these  pleasures  not  with  murmur- 
ing or  complaint  I,  speak  of  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  this  thorn  with  a  living  conscious- 
ness of  their  poignancy  and  anguish ;  be- 
cause exquisite  and  dear  as  mere  earthly 
pleasures  may  sometimes  be,  I  would  still 
contrast  them  with  such  as  are  not  earthly. 
I  would  contrast  the  thorn  and  the  wound, 
the  disappointment  and  the  pain  which  ac- 
company all  such  i^easures  as  are  merely 
temporal,  with  the  fulness  of  hs^piness,  the 
peace,  and  the  crown,  accompanying  those 
which  are  eternal 
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In  contemplating  the  external  aspect  of 
nature,  trees,  in  their  infinite  variety  of  form 
and  foliage,  appear  most  important  and  con- 
spicuous ;  yet  so  many  are  the  changes  which 
they  undergo  fh)m  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  the  atmosphere,  that  it  yrould  be  useless 
to  attempt  to  speak  of  the  associations  be- 
longing to  this  class  of  natural  productions 
abstractedly,  and  detached  from  collateral 
circimistances.  What  poet,  for  instance, 
would  describe  the  rich  foliage  of  the  sum- 
mer woods,  without  the  radiance  of  the  sum- 
mer sun;  the  wandering  gale  that  waves 
their  leidy  boughs;  the  mountain  side  to 
which  their  knotted  roots  are  clinging;  the 
green  valley  where  they  live  and  flourish, 
safe  from  raging  storms;  and  the  murmur- 
ing stream,  over  which  their  branches  bend 
and  meet  There  is,  however,  4  marked 
distinction  in  the  character  of  different  trees, 
and  a  general  agreement  amongst  mankind 
in  the  relative  ideas  connected  with  each 
particular  species. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  how  es- 
sential to  o\ir  notions  of  perfection  is  the 
beauty  of ^<ncw— thai  neither  colour,  form, 
nor  symmetry,  nor  all  combined  in  one  ob- 
ject, can  command  our  unqualified  admira^ 
don  without  adaptaiion;  and  that  the 
mind,  by  a  sort  of  involuntary  process, 
and  frequently  unconsciously  to  itself  takes 
note  of  the  right  application  of  means,  and 
the  relation  of  certain  causes  with  their  na- 
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tare]  effects.  Thus,  we  admire  the  stately 
pine  upon  the  mountain,  not  merely  beoaoBe 
the  eye  is  gratified  by  a  oorrespondence  be- 
tween its  spiral  form  pointing  upward  to- 
wards the  sky,  and  the  high  projecting  pin- 
nacles of  rock,  unbroken  by  the  steps  of 
time ;  but  beecuise  we  know  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  particular  form,  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  sustun  without  injury  the  tem- 
pestuous gales  whiehprevaO  in  those  inhoe- 
pitable  regions  ^ere  it  ehiefly  grows. 
There  is  something  fierce,  bristling,  and  de- 
fensive, in  the  very  aspect  of  the  pine ;  as  if 
it  set  at  naught  the  hollow  roar  of  the  tem- 
pest through  its  scanty  foliage,  and  around 
its  firm  unshaken  stem,  while  it  stands  like  a 
guardian  of  the  mountain  wilds,  armed  at 
all  points,  and  proudly  looking  down  upon 
the  flight  of  die  eagle,  and  the  wreaths  of 
wandering  clouds  that  flit  across  the  wilder- 
ness of  untrodden  snow.  But  plant  a  single 
pine  upon  the  gentle  slope  of  a  green  lawn, 
amongst  lilachs,  and  laburnums,  and  tender 
flowering  shrubs,  the  charm  of  association  is 
broken,  and  the  veteran  of  the  rugged 
mountainous  waste  is  shorn  of  his  honours ; 
like  a  patriot  chief^  submitting  himself  to  the 
pohshed  chains  of  society  at  the  court  of  his 
tyrant  conqueror.  • 

The  oak,  the  monarch  of  the  woods,  pre- 
sents to  the  contemplative  beholder  innu- 
merable associations  by  which  his  mind  is 
plunged  into  the  profound  ideas  of  gran- 
deur, space,  and  time.  We  are  first  struck 
with  the  majestic  form  and  character  of  this 
tree— the  mass  of  its  foliage,  the  depth  and 
extent  of  its  shadow,  and  the  tremendous 
power  of  resistance  bodied  forth  in  its  gnarled 
and  twisted  boughs;  but  above  all  other 
considerations  connected  with  it,  we  are  af- 
fected almost  with  reverence  by  the  lapse 
of  time  required  to  bring  those  prodigious 
branches  to  perfection,  and  the  many,  many 
tides  of  human  feeling  that  must  ebb  and 
flow,  before  those  firmly  knotted  roots  shall 
yield  to  the  process  of  decay.  In  the  na- 
tural course  of  meditation  to  which  such  a 
subject  leads,  we  consider  die  striking  truth, 
^tia^  ivhile  nations  have  bowed  and  trembled 
beneadi  successive  tyrants  untfl  by  the 
wonted  course  of  nature,  the  terrors  of  the 
oppressed  have  given  place  to  ^e  reckless 
desperation  that  works  itii  way,  by  &e  over- 


throw of  empires^  the  destmcCkm  of  throne^ 
and  the  scattering  of  muHitodes— wfaile  the 
laws  and  religion  of  half  the  world  hat^ 
been  revolutionised,  and  what  was  ooee 
deemed  a  virtue  has  gradually  become  pun- 
ishable asacrime — while  sterile  wastes  hftve 
been  reclaimed,  and  fertilized,  and  maie 
firuitful,  by  the  power  and  industry  of  aoe- 
cessive  generations  of  men,  and  arts  and 
commerce  have  wrought  wonders  which 
our  unsophisticated  forefathers  wotdd  have 
pronounced  miraculous — ^the  same  oak  has 
stood,  perhaps  at  one  time  the  witness  of 
Druidical  rites,  at  another  afibrding  shelter 
to  the  simple  a^d  unlettered  peasant  tendmg 
the  herds  of  swine  that  fed  upon  its  falling 
acorns:  until,  years  rolling  on,  revolving 
summers  crowning  its  brow  with  verdant 
beauty,  and  hoary  winter  scattering  that 
beauty  to  the  winds,  have  lefl  it  for  our 
warning,  an  emblem  of  fhQen  majesty — its 
once  sturdy  boughs  no  sooner  attacked  by  the 
wohn  of  destruction  within,  than  assaOed, 
and  torn,  and  broken  by  the  merciless  blast 
without 

Striking  and  magnificent  as  the  oak  un- 
questionably is  in  its  peculiar  attitude  and 
growth,  presenting  at  one  view  the  com- 
bined ideas  of  ability  to  resist  the  strong, 
and  power  to  defend  the  weak,  it  is  yet 
scarcely  less  majestic  than  beautifiiL  What 
a  combination  of  gorgeous  hues  its  autum- 
nal foliage  displays !  The  eye  of  the  painter 
revels  in  its  sombre  glory,  its  burnished  hue, 
and  its  wild  fhntastic  garniture  of  green  and 
gold,  contrasted  with  its  own  hoary  stem, 
and  the  depth  of  shadow  that  is  thiWn  by 
the  rays  of  the  declining  sun  in  lengthening 
gloom  over  the  quiet  earth. 

Nor  is  it  merely  with  the  outward  aspect 
of  this  tree  that  our  most  poweHVd  associa- 
tions are  connected.  In  a  nation  perpetually 
exulting  in  her  maratime  supremacy,  we 
have  learned  to  regard  the  oak  as  forming 
a  sort  of  btdwark  for  the  defence  of  our  lib- 
erties. Thus,  the  British  sailor  caQs  upon 
his  comrades  by  the  proud  tide  of  **  hearts 
of  oak,*^  and  England  is  not  unfrequently 
described  as  being  protected  by  her  ^  oakeo 
walls." 

There  are,  besides  these,  many  other 
characters  or  points  of  consideration,  hi 
which  we  regard  the  oak  with  feelings  of 
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i«i|iae|y  8tiii«oimliBes  with  poetioal  interest 
Perbapp  it  m  polkost  «a  the  scale  of  iiqport* 
anoe,  tlwt  masay  aaeieBl  aad  stately  iqMit- 
laaoeii  dadtesrted  to  solemo  or  seligious  par- 
|M)fle%  are  lined  with  paneb  of  the  wood  of 
thjetpee.  The eauie wood,  beamtiiliUy carved 
and  deepened  into  gloomgr  magn^cenee  by 
^eeombre  infioeiice  of  tone,  forms  one  of 
the  pnneipal  amaments  in  many  religious 
hMas;  aipd  when  we  look  back  to  the  ens- 
toms  cfiswr  ancestors^  and  the  station  which 
they  ocGiqried,  with  that  respect  iMt^  we 
nataaOy  fed  for  tiieir  boasted  bospitali^, 
good  eheer,  and  sobstantiBl  magnifioenoe, 
we  seldom  ^  to  surround  them  in  Smagina- 
tioa  with  goodly  wainscoting  d'oak,  to  {rfaee 
a  log  of  the  same  wood  upon  the  Uazing 
hearth^  and  to  endow  them  with  powers  bo^ 
mental  and  bodily,  flrscv  stabloy  and  unbend- 
ing as  this  sturdy  tree. 

AmoBgal  the  trees  of  the  forest,  the  elm 
may  rery  property  be  placed  next  in  rank 
to  the  oak,  from  its  majeetie  size  and  impor- 
tsnee*  Yet  the  elm  has  a  very  different 
character,  and  consequently  excites  in  the 
oomeeapkitiTe  mind  a  difii^rent  train  of  asso- 
datiops  and  ideaa  The  massive  and  um- 
brtfgeoos  boughs,  or  rather  arms  of  the  dm, 
stretdiing  forth  at  right  angles  with  its 
stately  stenii  present  to  the  imaginatioa  a 
pictore  of  cdm  dignity  rather  than  defensive 
power.  Prom  ^  superficial  manner  in 
wbiA  the  roots  of  this  tree  are  connected 
wi&  the  earth,  it  is  ill  calculated  to  sostain 
the  force  of  iStke  tenqiest,  and  is  frequently 
tool  firem  its  hold  and  laid  prostrate  on  the 
gnmnd  by  the  gale,  whose  violence  aj^iears 
to  be  uoheaded  by  its  bretiiren  of  the  forest 
In  paifliing;,  or  in  itad  picture-making,  we 
pfawt  tba  ebn  iqMni  die  village  green,  a  sort 
offfeadai  lord  of  that  little  peoj^ed  territory; 
or  in  ateiefy  rows  darting  the  confines  of  the 
dead,  wiMTB  the  deep  diadow  from  itt  dark 
green  Mage  ftDe  wpaa  the  quiet  graves^ 
and  file  kmg  tmek  grass,  and  on  ^e  village 
efaorefay  when  from  her  gray  sides  and 
arabed  windows  she  reflects  the  rays  of  the 
setting  son,  and  looks,  in  her  silence  and  so- 
leainity,like  a  sister  to  tiiose  venerable  trees. 
There  are  no  gorgeous  hues  in  the  foliage 
of  tfie  elm,  no  hgfat  waving,  dandng  or  glia- 
tedng  amoigBt  its  heavy  boughs.  All  is, 
grave  majetitji  and  when  we  see  the  smoke  i 


of  te  oottage  slowly  aseending,  and  slearly 
revealed' against  the  sombre  darkness  of  die 
elm,  we  think  of  the  labourer  returning  to 
his  evening  meal,  the  birds  folding  their 
weary  wings,  the  coo  of  die  wood  pigeon, 
the  gende  M  of  'evening  dew,  the  lull  of 
winds  and  waves,  the  universal  calm  of  na- 
ture, and  a  thousand  associatbns  rush  upcm 
us,  connecting  that  lovely  and  untroubled 
scene  with  vast  and  profound  ideas  of  solem- 
nity and  repose. 

To  the  vdOow  bek)ngs  a  character  pecu- 
liarly its  own.  It  has  no  stateHness,  or  ma- 
jesty, or  depth  of  shadow,  tostrike  die  senses 
and  set  the  imagination  afloat;  but  this 
knoumfiil  tree,  possesses  a  claim  uptm  our 
attention,  as  ha^dng  become^  the  universal 
badge  of  sorrow,  fanciAiUy  adopted  by  the 
victims  ot  despair,  and  worn  as  a  garland 
by  thebrdcen-hearted.  It  has  also  a  beauty 
and  a  charm  of  its  own..  It  carries  us  in 
idea  to  green  pastures^  and  peaceful  herds 
that  browse  in  deep  m^idows  by  dieeide  of 
some  peaceful  rivw,  whose  sleepy  waters, 
silendy  gliding  over  their  weedy  bed,  seem 
to  bear  away  our  anxious  and  conflicting 
thoughts  along  with  them.  Seated  by  the 
rude  and  anoientrlooking  stem  of  this  tree, 
we  listen  to  the  soil  whispering  of  the  wind 
among  its  silvery  leaves,  and  gaze  upon  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  slowly  moving  stream, 
just  ripj^ed  here  and  there  by  a  stray  branch 
projecting  from  the  flowery  bank,  or  a  fairy 
forest  of  reeds  springing  up  in  ^te  of  the 
ceasdess  and  invinciMe  flow  of  that  unfail- 
ing tide^  We  gaae,  until  the  precise  dis- 
tinctions of  past,  present,  and  future  fade 
away— the  eeean  d*  time  flows  past  us  like 
that  silent  rhrer  (would  it  were  jm^  unruffled 
in  its  red  course;)  and  while  retaining  a 
dim  and  mysterioDs  coasoiousnesB  of  our 
own  existence^  we  lose  all  remmnbranee  of 
its  rough  passages,  alt  perception  of  its  pro- 
sent  bitterness^  and  all  a^pveheneioa  of  its 
fiitnre  perihL  From  such  unprofitable  mo- 
sings,  if  too  freqaently  indulged,  we  awake 
to  a  melancholy  state  of  feeUng,  of  which  die 
willow  has  by  the  common  consent  of  man- 
kind become  emblematicaL  Morbid,  Ustless^ 
and  inactive^  we  shiink  from  the  stin^  nor 
eessities  of  life;  we  behold  die  happy  flodn 
still  feeding^  and  almost  wish,  that  hke  diem 
weeooldbeeontentwidia  rich  pasture,  as 
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the  bound  of  our  ambition— 4flce  them  Ihre, 
die,  and  be  forgotten.  Tbe  dreamy  ailence 
of  tboee  low  damp  fields  increases  our  me- 
lancholy, and  the  pale  and  moumfiil  aspect 
of  tiie  willow,  prematurely  hoary,  becomes 
an  emblem  of  omr  own  fate  and  condition. 
It  grows  not  erect  and  stately  like  the  stem 
elm,  or  bold  and  firee  like  the  waving  ash, 
but  stooping  obliquely  over  the  stream,  or, 
shrinldng  from  its  con^paoions  with  distorted 
limbs,  tells  to  the  morbid  and  imaginative 
b^older,  a  sad  tale  of  early  blight,  or  the 
rough  dealing  of  rode  and  adverse  winds. 
The  loiterer  stin  lingers,  loath  to  leave  a  spot 
where  one  bitter  root  may  yet  remain  miap- 
propriated.  He  listens  while  he  lingers,  and 
thinks  he  hears  tiie  willow  whiqiering  its 
sorrows  to  the  passing  gale.  The  gale 
blows  more  freciity,  and  the  willow  then 
seems  to  sigh  and  shiver  with  the  newly 
awakened  agonies  of  despair. 

Thus  can  the  distorted  eye  of  melancholy 
look  on  every  object  witii  a  glass  of  its  own 
colouring,  and  tiius  it  is  possible  one  of  our 
most  commmi  and  unimportant  treeji,  natu- 
rally growing  in  the  famfliar  walks  of  man, 
in  ^e  small  enclosure  near  hit  door,  the 
green  paddock  or  the  luxuriant  meadow, 
may  have  acquired  by  the  sancticm  of  feel- 
ing, not  of  reason,  its  peculiar  character  as 
an  emblem  of  sorrow  and  gloom. 

The  weeping  willow,  as  being  more  grace- 
fully mournful,  mi^t  very  properly  have 
dahned  thai  attention  which  has  been  given 
to  &e  common  and  plebeian  members  of  its 
fimiily;  but  ^  weeping  willow,  wbQe  it 
has  in  this  country  fewer  natur^  assoda- 
turns,  is  burdened  and  robbed  of  its  poetic 
character  by  a  great  number  of  such  as  are 
neither  nataral  nor  pleasing.  Could  we 
think  of  this  elegant  and  picturesque  tree 
only  in  its  most  appropriate  situation,  droop- 
ing over  the  tomb  of  Napoleon,  or  could  we 
have  beheld  this  tomb  itself  without  its  in- 
finitdy  multqdied  representations  in  pocmah 
and  every  o^er  kind  of  painting,  we  might 
tiien  hatro  enjoyed  ideas  and  sensations  con- 
nected with  it  of  tiie  most  touching  and  ez- 
quiate  nature.  But,  alas!  our  first  &Oure 
in  drawing  has  been  upon  Ihe  <iiipgling 
bou^is^d*  the  weeping  willow;  our  first  son- 
net has  been  addressed  to  this  pathetic  tree ; 
our  first  fiourish  in  fancy  needle-work  has 


depleted  a  white  urn  deiieatdy  0litited 
shining  sflk,  and  long  green  tiveads  flU*- 
pended  over  it,  in  mockery  of  ite  droopio^ 
branches.  But  above  aD,  we  have  eecD  m 
tibe  square  eDs  of  garden  fronting  those  HA 
thin  dwellings  about  town,  where  « 
and  narrow  neighbour  jostles  op  oo 
side,  leaving  just  room  enough  htmim  ▼•> 
randah,  but  no  space  to  breathe  or  move, 
still  less  to  think  or  feel^-^we  have 
laden  with  a  summer's  dust,  the 
litde  stunted  weeping  wiDmss  that  throw 
aloft,  as  if  in  search  of  purer  air,  their  rioi- 
der,  helj^esa  arms,  and  would  weep^  if  dwy 
could,  yea,  cry  aloud,  at  tins  mercileH  mel- 
appropriatkm  of  their  defonodess  beauty. 

These  impressions  must  tberefbie  neoea- 
sarily  be  oUiterated,  and  others,  less  vulgv 
and  profime,  be  deeply  impressed  upon  llie 
mind,  before  the  weeping  willow  can  be  em- 
tablished  in  that  rank  ndiich  it  deserves  to 
hold  amongst  objects  whoee  general  mhh 
datkms  are  poetical* 

Turning  firom  the  considenition  of  eooh 
trees  as  bekmg  to  ih^  forest,  ^  fidd,  or  the 
grove,  to  those  which  are  reared  aiid  eolti- 
vBted  for  domestic  purposes;  we  find,  even 
here,  a  world  of  ideas  and  assodatMoa^ 
which,  if  not  highly  poetical,  are  fian^ 
with  the  satisfaction  of  home  eoa^rts^  mad 
the  interest  of  local  attachments.  In  ira> 
veiling  through  a  fertile  country,  ttuddypeo- 
pled,  not  with  the  haggard,  rude,  or  care- 
less-looking labourers  at  the  loom,  but  with 
a  quiet  and  peaceful  peasantry,  wliooe  de» 
light  is  in  the  gardens,  the  Mdfl,  and  the 
flocks  vdiich  thdr  fathers  tended  before  tbem, 
how  beautiful,  m  ^  season  of  their  bkia- 
som,  are  tiie  numerous  orchards,  neatly 
fenced  in,  and  studding  ihm  landscape  afl 
over  with  little  islands  of  rich  promise,  wiiere 
the  brightest  tints  oftfie  rose,  andthe  fiurasi 
of  the  lily,  min^  with  odoixms  .perfume  in 
all  the  luxnriant  profusion  of  nature  I  Again, 
when  the  harvest  is  over,  and  the  goldeii 
firuit,  perfected  by  a  summer's  sun,  is  aua- 
pended  in  variegated  clusters  from  eveiy 
bough,  how  ddigfatfnl  is  the  eontfanplatioo 


*  It  b  •  Ihct  BOW  geacnn^  teowm,  chat  tk*  flnc  wMf^ 
iBff  wilk»w  frowB  In  BBgliad,  wm  ptasMd  to  F»p«^ 
gmrdeo  it  Twickentam,  and  b  a^d  lo  hvn  tees  Mac 
from  Tnfke  J,  widi  •  prMcat  tkvm  kb  MtadJjUjMvf 
Wortley  MeiUgmc 
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of  teSraral  and  pietoreiqiie  scene!— hovr 
sweetly  the  ideas  tt  presents  to  the  mind  are 
Ueoded  with  oar  lore  of  nature  and  natural 
eqoymen^  and  our  gratitude  for  the  boun- 
ty and  goodness  of  a  gracious  Providence. 

Dewending  to  the  class  of  infeiior  trees,  or 
nidier  jdant^  our  poetical  associatiens  in- 
crease in  proportion  as  these  are  more  pic- 
turesque, graceful,  or  parasitical ;  and  con- 
sequently, are  more  easily  woven  into  the 
laxulscape,  either  real  or  imaginary,  which 
ibrms  the  subject  of  contemplation.  Amongst 
such,  the  common  wild  heath  is  by  no  means 
the  least  important;  nor  are  we,  on  first  con- 
sideration, aware  for  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  our  admiration  of  mountain  scenery 
we  are  indebted  to  the  rich  purple  hue  which 
ii  thrown  by  this  plant  over  the  rugged  sides 
of  Ae  hiUs,  otherwise  too  cold  and  stony  in 
their  aspect  to  gratify  the  eye.  With  the 
idea  <^the  heath  we  connect  the  path  of  the 
tooely  traveller,  or  the  silence  of  untrodden 
wilds ;  the  haunt  of  the  timid  moor  fowl,  the 
hum  of  &e  wandering  bee,  or  the  gush  of 
unseen  water  in  the  deep  ravines  of  the 
mountains,  working  its  way  amongst  the 
rocksy  through  moss,  and  fern,  and  matted 
weeds,  until  at  length  it  sparkles  up  in  the 
dear  sun-shine,  and  then  goes  dancing,  and 
le^^tng,  yet  ever  murmuring,  like  a  pleased 
but  (M^  chUd,  on-— on  towards  the  bosom 
cf  the  silent  lake  below. 

But  above  all  other  vegetable  productions, 
neither  trees  nor  flowers  excepted,  the  ivy  is 
perh^M  the  most  poeticaL  And  why  T  not 
merely  because  its  leaves  are  ^  never  sere," 
nor  because  it  hangs  in  fancifbl  festoons, 
glittering  yet  gloomy,  playfbl  yet  sad ;  but 
because  it  does  what  so  few  things  in  nature 
wiQ  do— it  dings  to,  and  beautifies  the  ruin 
^it  dirinks  not  from  the  fallen  column— it 
covers  with  its  close  embrace  the  rugged 
ftoe  of  desolation,  and  conceals  beneath  its 
rich  and  shining  mantle  the  ravage  made 
by  &e  hand  of  time— tiie  wreck  which  the 
tempest  has  wrought 

Besides  this  highly  poetical  idea,  which 
fbrees  itself  upon  every  feeling  mmd,  the  ivy 
has  otiier  assodations,  deeply  interesting  in 
their  character.  It  requires  so  many  years 
to  bring  it  to  the  perfection  necessary  for 
tfiose  masses  of  foliage,  and  dark  recesses 
of  mysterious  ^oom,  which  its  most  pictu- 


resque form  presents,  that  we  naturally  con- 
nect with  thiid  plant  the  ideas  of  solemnity 
which  are  awakened  by  reflecting  on  the 
awful  lapse  tff  time.  The  ivy,  too,  is  chiefly 
seen  upon  the  walls  of  religious  houses, 
either  perfect  or  ruinous,  where  its  heavy 
dusters  of  matted  leaves,  with  tiieir  deep 
shadow,  afibrd  a  dielter  and  a  hiding  place 
for  the  bat  and  the  owl^  and,  in  the  ideas  of 
the  irrational  or  the  too  imaginative,  for 
other  less  corporeal  beings  that  flit  about  in 
the  dusky  hours  of  night  Thus,  the  ivy  ac- 
quires a  character  of  mystery  and  gloom, 
perhaps,  even  more  poetical  them  that  which 
strikes  us  i^en  we  see  its  glittering  sprays 
glancing  in  the  clear  light  of  day,  or  waving 
in  the  wind  around  the  gray  turrets  of  the 
ruin,  and  suggesting  that  simile  which  has 
been  so  fVequentiy  the  poet's  theme,  of  light 
words  and  jocund  smiles  assumed  by  the 
broken-hearted  to  oonceal  the  withering  of 
the  blighted  souL 

It  would  be  usdess  to  proceed  farther 
witii  this  minute  examination  of  objects,  to 
each  of  which  a  volume  of  relative  ideas 
might  be  appropriated.  A  few  examples 
are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  with  this  class 
of  natural  productions,  the  great  majority 
of  minds  are  the  same  in  their  associations. 
Would  it  might  prove  something  better  than 
a  mockery  of  tiie  loveliness  of  nature,  thus 
to  examine  its  component  parts,  and  ask 
Tdiy  each  is  charming !  Far  more  delight- 
ful would  be  tiie  task  of  ei^tiating  upon 
the  whole,  of  roaming  at  will  upon  tiie  hills 
and  through  the  woods,  and  embracing  at 
one  view,  in  one  ecstatic  thought,  the  un- 
speakable harmony  which  reigns  through 
the  creation.  The  pine,  the  oak,  and  the 
elm,  may  be  magnilScent  in  tiiemselves — 
the  willow,  the  heath,  and  the  ivy,  may  each 
present  a  picture  to  the  imagination ;  but 
what  are  these  considered  separately,  com- 
pared with  the  ever-var3ring  combination  of 
form  and  colour,  majesty  and  grace,  pre- 
sented by  the  forest,  or  the  woodland,  the 
sloping  banks  of  the  river,  or  the  leafy  dell, 
where  the  round  and  the  masdve  figures 
are  broken  by  the  spiral  stem  or  the  feathery 
foliage  that  trembles  in  the  passing  gale — 
where  the  hues  that  are  most  vivid,  or  most 
delicate,  stand  fortii  in  dear  contrast  from  the 
depths  of  sombre  shad^— where  every  pro- 
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jectiog  rock  and  ragged  cleft  k  fringed 
with  a  curtain  of  green  tracery,  and  every 
glossy  stream  reflects  again,  in  its  stainless 
mirror,  the  variety  and  the  magnificence  of 
the  surrounding  groves?  Yet  what  are 
words  to  tell  of  the  perfection  of  nature,  the 
glories  that  lie  scattered  eveo  in  our  daily 
path?  And  what  are  we,  that  we  should 
pursue  the  sordid  avocations  of  life  without 
pausing  to  admire? 

In  order  that  the  harmony  of  sweet  sounds 
may  be  distinctly  perceived  and  accommo- 
dated to  the  taste,  there  must  be  a  peculiar 
formation  of  the  human  ear;  nor  is  it  possi- 
ble for  the  poetry  of  any  object,  even  the 
most  beautiM  in  nature,  to  be  felt  or  under- 
stood without  an  answering  chord  in  the 
human  heart  There  are  many  rational 
beings,  worthy  and  estimable  in  their  way, 
altogether  insensible  to  the  unseen  or  Bjpmtr 
ual  charm  which  lies  in  almost  every  subject 
of  intellectual  contemplation;  who  gaze 
upon  the  ivy-mantled  ruin,  and  beheld  no- 
thing more  than  gray  walls  with  a  partial 
covering  of  green,  like  the  man  so  apdy 
described  by  Wordsworth,  when  he  aays — 

''The  primroM  by  the  watar't  brim, 
A  jeDow  prtmroM  wu  to  him, 
Aad  it  WM  nochlBf  more.** 

But  there  are  others,  whether  happier  in 
this  state  of  being  it  might  not  be  easy  to 
prove,  but  certainly  more  capable  of  intense 
and  refined  enjoyment,  who,  accustomed  to 
live  in  a  world  of  thought,  and  to  derive 
their  happiness  from  remote  and  impalpable 
essences  of  things,  rather  than  from  things 
themselves,  cannot  look  on  nature,  nor  be- 
hold any  object  with  which  poetical  associa- 
tion holds  the  most  distant  connexion,  but 
immediatdy  a  spark  in  the  train  of  imaginar 
tion  is  kindled,  and  ooosoiousness,  memoiy, 
and  anticipation,  heap  friel  on  the  living  fire, 
whioh  gbws  thiough  the  ejqiansiveseuL 

It  is,  still  to  speak  figuratively,  by  the 
li^t  of  this  fire,  that  they  see  what  is  im- 
peroeptiUe  to  other  eyes.  They  can  disco- 
ver types  and  emblems  in  aU  er^rted  things ; 
and  having  received  in  their  own  minds 
deq^  and  indelible  impressions  of  beauty 
and  bamony,  majesty  and  awe,  can  recur 
to  tiiose  impressions  through  the  r^^^^»w^<^ 
whieh  eztemai  tfainga  afibid,  and  draw  from 


thence  a  never<&iling  ot^pp^oftlMi 
poetical  enjoyment 


THE  PO£TRY  OF  AMDIALS. 

While  flowerB^  and  trees,  and  planta  in 
general  afibrd  an  immense  fund  of  interest 
to  the  contemplative  beholder,  the  animal 
kingdom,  yet  scarcely  touched  i^n  in  diese 
pages,  is,  perhaps,  equally  fertile  in  poetical 
associations.  From  the  reflections  of  the 
melancholy  Jacques  xxpoa  the  wounded 
deer,  down  to  the  pretty  nursery  fobfe  of 
"  The  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  the  same  oatu- 
ral  d^ire  to  associate  with  our  owa  ^ 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  more  sensitive  and 
amiable  of  the  inferior  animals  is  observa- 
ble, as  well  in  the  productions  of  the  sobli- 
mest,  as  the  simplest  poet 

Bums'  '*  Address  to  a  Mouse,"  proves  lo 
us  with  how  much  genuine  pathos  a  familiar 
and  ordinary  subject  may  be  invested.  No 
mind  which  had  never  bathed  in  the  fountain 
of  poetry  itself— whose  remotest  attributes 
had  not  been  imbued  with  this  ethereal  prin- 
ciple as  with  a  living  fire,  could  have  ven- 
tured upon  such  a  theme.  In  common  hands, 
a  moral  drawn  from  a  mouse,  and  clothedin 
the  language  of  verse,  would  have  been 
little  better  than  a  burlesque,  or  a  baby's 
song  at  best;  but  in  these  beautifril  and 
touching  lines,  so  perfect  is  the  adaptation 
of  the  language  to  the  subject— so  evident 
without  ostentation,  the  deep  feeling  <^  the 
bard  himself,  that  the  moral  flows  in  with 
a  natural  simplicity  which  cannot  fail  to 
charm  the  most  fastidious  reader. 

The  lines  in  which  Cowper  describes  him- 
self as  a  "  stricken  deer,"  are  also  aflecting  in 
the  extreme ;  but  as  my  object  is  not  to 
quote  instances,  but  to  examine  why  certain 
things  are  ]ve-eminently  poetical,  we  wifl 
proceed  to  the  considerations  of  a  few  indi- 
vidual subjeets;  first  ^mising^  that  ani- 
mals obtain  the  character  of  being  so  in  a 
greater  degree  in  proportion  as  we  imagine 
tiiem  to  possess  such  qualities  as  are  moat 
elevated  or  refined  in  oursdves,  and  in  a  lest 
degree  as  we  become  fiuniliarized  wifli  their 
bodily  functions:  because  die  majority ofl 
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oor  ideai)  in  coxmexioii  with  them,  mtiBt  then 
be  of  a  gross  matenal  character,  just  as  we 
may  speak  in  poetry,  of  the  "  wild  boar  of 
the  wndemesB,"  while  the  tame  hog  of  the 
sty  is  a  thing  wholly  forbidden. 

The  elephant  is  allowed  to  be  the  most 
sagacious  of  the  brute  creation;  but  his 
sagacity  is  celebrated  chiefly  in  anecdotes 
of  trick  and  cunning,  which  qualities  being 
the  very  reverse  of  what  is  elevated  or  no- 
Ue  in  human  nature,  he  possesses,  in  spite 
of  his  curious  formeUion  and  majestic  power, 
little  daim  to  poetical  interest 

The  dog  very  properly  stands  next  in  the 
scale  of  intellect;  and  so  far  as  faithful  at- 
tachment is  a  rare  and  beautiful  trait  in  the 
character  both  of  man  and  brute,  the  dog 
may  be  said  to  be  poetical ;  but  we  are  too 
familiar  with  this  animal  to  regard  hi^n  with 
tixe  reverence  which  his  good  qualities  might 
seem  to  demand.  We  feed  him  on  crusts 
and  garbage ;  or  we  see  him  hungered  until 
he  becomes  greedy,  and  neglected  until  he 
becomes  servile,  and  spumed  until  he  threat^ 
enB  a  vengeance  which  he  dares  not  execute. 

The  claims  of  the  horse  to  the  general 
admiration  of  mankind  are  too  well  under- 
stood to  need  our  notice  here,  especially  as 
they  have  already  been  examined  in  a  for- 
mer chapter.  To  the  horse  belong  no  as- 
sociations with  ideas  of  what  is  gtoss  or 
mean.  His  most  striking  attribute  is  power ; 
and  the  ardour  with  which  he  enters  into  the 
excitement  of  the  chase,  or  the  battle,  gives 
him  a  character  so  neariy  approaching  to 
what  is  most  admired  in  the  human  species, 
that  die  ancients  delighted  to  represent  this 
ooble  animal,  not  as  he  is,  but  with  distend- 
ed nosrtrila,  indicating  a  courage  almost 
more  than  animal,  with  eyes  animated  with 
mental  as  well  as  physical  energy,  and  with 
the  broad  intellectual  forehead  of  a  man. 

The  aas  is  certainly  less  poetical  than  pic- 
tureaqoe;  but,  still,  it  is  poetical  in  its  pa- 
tient endurance  of  sufiering,  in  its  associa- 
tion with  the  wandering  outcasts  from  society 
whose  tents  are  in  the  wilderness,  and  whose 
(( lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground,"  in  its  hum- 
ble appetites,  and  in  its  unrepining  submis^ 
sion  to  the  most  abject  degradation.  Let  us 
hope  diat  the  patience  of  the  ass  arises  from 
ita  own  inaensibility,  and  that  its  sufferings, 
thoQgh  frequent,  are  attended  with  htde 


acuteness  of  sensation ;  but.thiey  are  sufiBsr* 
ings  still,  borne  with  a  meekness  that  looks  so 
much  like  the  Christian  virtue,  resignation, 
that,  in  contemplating  the  hard  condition  of 
this  degraded  animal,  the  heart  is  softened 
with  feelings  of  sorrow  and  compassion,  and 
we  long  to  rescue  it  frt>m  the  yoke  of.  the 
oppressor. 

I  have  oflen  thought  there  was  something 
peculiarly  afiectmg  in  the  character  of  the 
young  ass — something  almost  saddening  to 
the  soul,  in  its  sudden  starts  of  short-lived 
frdic  .In  its  aj^arance  there  is  a  strange 
unnatural  mixture  of  infant  glee,  with  a 
mournful  and  ahnost  venerable  gravity.  Its 
long  melancholy  ears  are  in  perfect  contrast 
with  Its  innocent  and  happy  face.  It  seems 
to  have  heard,  what  is  seldom  heard  in  ex- 
treme youth,  ^  sad  forebodings  of  its  latter 
days;  and  when  it  crops  the  thisde,  and 
sports  among  the  briers,  it  appears  to  be 
with  the  vain  hope  of  carrying  the  spirit  of 
joy  along  with  it,  through  the  afler  vicissi- 
tudes of  its  hard  and  bitter  lot 

The,  cow  is  poetical,  not  from  any  quality 
inherent,  or  even  imagined  to  be  inherent  in 
itself^  but  from  its  invariable  association 
with  rich  pastures  and  verdant  meadows, 
and  aa  an  almost  indispensable  ornament  to 
pictures  of  quiet  rural  scenery.  Time  was 
when  the  cow  was  poetical  from  her  associ- 
ation with  rosy  maidens  tripping,  over  the 
dewy  lawn,  and  village  swains  tuning  the 
rustic  reed;  but  since  the  high  magnifier  of 
modem  investigation  has  been  applied  to 
pastoral  subjects,  milkmaids  have  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  too  homely  for  th^  poet's 
theme ;  village  swains  have  been  detected  in 
iustian  garments ;  and  both,  with  their  flocks, 
and  their  herds,  and  with  pastoral  poetry 
altogether,  have  been  dismissed  from  the 
theatre  of  mtellectual  entertainment 

Nothing,  however,  that  has  yet  been  effect- 
ed by  the  various  changes  to  which  taste  is 
liable,  has  destroyed  the  poetical  character 
of  the  deer.  Our  associations  with  the  deer 
are  far  removed  from  every  thing  gross  or 
familiar ;  we  think  of  it  only  as  a  free  deni- 
zen of  the  woods,  prwifl  in  its  movements, 
graoefol  in  its  elasidc  step,  delicate  in  all  its 
perceptions,  and  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
dangers  which  threaten  it  on  every  hand. 
We  imagine  it  retiring  from  the  broad  clear 
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light  of  day,  into  the  seclusion  of  the  mcmn- 
tain  glen ;  stooping  in  silence  and  solitude 
to  drink  of  the  pure  waters  in  their  bubbling 
and  melodious  flow ;  gazing  on  through  the 
rocky  defile,  or  in  amongst  the  weedy  hol- 
lows on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  with  its 
clear  calm  eye,  that  looks  too  full  of  love 
and  tenderness  to  be  betrayed,  yet  ever 
watchful,  from  an  instinctive  sense  of  the 
multiplied  calamities  which  assaO  the  inno- 
cent and  helpless ;  listening  to  the  slightest 
soimd  of  earth  or  air,  the  rustling  of  the 
spray  that  springs  back  from  the  foot  of  the 
fairy  songster,  or  the  fall  of  the  leaf  that 
flickers  from  bough  to  bough ;  and  then — as 
the  zephyr  swells,  and  the  gathering  breeze 
comes  like  a  voice  through  the  leafy  <](epths 
of  ths  forest — bounding  over  the  mossy  turfj 
and  away  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain — 
away  to  join  the  browsing  herd,  and  give 
them  intelligence  of  an  approaching,  but 
unseen  foe.  Or,  when  the  chase  is  ended, 
and  the  wounded  deer  returns  to  pant  away 
its  parting  breath  in  the  same  glen  where  it 
gambolled  upon  the  dewy  grass,  a  careless 
and  sportive  fawn,  he  comes  back  with  wea- 
ry foot  and  bleeding  bosom,  to  slake  his 
binning  thirst  in  the  same  fountain  where  so 
often  he  has  bathed  his  vigorous  and  elastic 
limbs.  The  woods  are  stiU  peaceful,  the 
birds  fling  on,  regardless  of  his  groans,  th^ 
stream  receives  the  life-blood  from  his  wound, 
his  brethren  of  the  faithless  herd  again  are 
browsing  on  the  distant  hills,  and  alone  in 
his  mortal  agony  he  weeps  and  dies. 

But  of  all  the  animal  creation,  birds  have 
ever  been  the  poet's  favourite  theme.  In 
the  beauty  of  their  form  and  plumage,  in 
their  soaring  flight,  in  their  sensitiveness 
and  timidity,  and  in  the  lightness  and  vivid- 
ness of  their  movements,  there  is  something 
to  our  conceptions  so  intimately  connected 
with  spirituality,  that  we  can  readily  sym- 
pathize vridi  the  propensity  of  the  imagina- 
tive, to  imbody,  in  these  gentle  and  ethereal 
beings,  the  souls  of  their  departed  friends ; 
and  of  ^6  superstitious,  to  regard  &em  as 
winged  messengers  laden  with  the  irrevoca- 
Me  decrees  of  an  oracular  fate. 

It  is  a  carious  fact,  that,  in  our  ideal  per- 
sonifications of  angelic  forms,  we  do  not  per- 
ceive that  they  lose  any  thhig  of  ^efr  Intel- 
leetoal  or  celestial  diaracter,  by  having 


appended  Id  them  the  entire  wings  of  a  bird. 
\Vhether,  from  this  association,  we  have 
learned  to  consider  birds  as  less  material 
than  other  animals,  or  whethei^  from  the 
aerial  fiight  of  birds,  the  artist  and  the  poet 
have  learned  to  represent  angelic  beings  as 
borne  along  the  fields  of  air  on  feathery 
wing&,  it  is  certain  that  the  capacity  of  (fight 
loses  none  of  its  poetical  cniblimlty  and  grace, 
by  being  connected  in  our  notions  with  the 
only  means  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge. 

Birds,  in  their  partiality  for  the  haunts  of 
man,  offer  a  striking  appeal  to  the  sensitive 
and  benevolent  mind.  Why  should  they 
cast  themselves  into  the  path  of  the  destroy- 
er, or  expose  their  frail  habitations  to  the 
grasp  of  his  unsparing  hand?  Is  it  that 
they  feel  some  "  inly  touch  of  love"  for  their 
imperious  master,  or  that  they  seek  from 
his  power  what  his  mercy  too  ofren  denies  t 
or  would  they  ask,  in  the  day  of  their  dis- 
tress, for  the  sporings  of  his  plenty,  and  pay 
him  back  with  the  rich  melody  of  their  sum- 
mer songs?  Whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
they  flock  around  him,  as  if  the  manly  pri- 
vilege of  destruction  had  never  been  exer- 
cised upon  their  defenceless  community. 
Tet,  mark  how  well  they  know  the  nature 
of  creation's  lord.  They  tremble  at  his 
coming,  they  flutter  in  his  grasp,  they  look 
askance  upon  him  fh>m  the  bough,  they  re- 
gard him  with  perpetual  suspicion,  and, 
above  all,  some  of  their  species  will  forsake 
their  beloved  and  carefully  constructed  hab- 
itations, if  he  has  but  profkned  them  with 
his  touch.  It  can  be  no  want  of  parental 
aflection  which  drives  them  to  this  unnatural 
alternative,  for  how  diligently  have  they 
toiled,  with  what  exquisite  ingenuity  have 
they  constructed  their  children's  home,  bow 
faithfully  have  they  watched,  how  patiently 
have  they  waited  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
hopes !  Yet,  in  one  fatal  moment,  the  silk- 
en cord  that  strung  together  their  aecret 
joys  is  broken.  Another  spring  may  renew 
their  labours  and  their  loves,  but  they  know 
it  not  Their  all  was  centred  in  that  narrow 
point,  and  to  them  the  hopes  and  the  laboars 
of  a  whole  life  are  lost  The  delicacy  of  per- 
ception which  enables  them  to  detect  (he 
slightest  intrusion  upon  the  sacred  mysteries 
of  their  nest,  gives  them  a  diaracter  of 
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icutBPCw  and  «eiis3>ility  far  beyond  thai 
of  other  animals;  and  it  is  a  wonderflil  and 
nyitenons  instinct  whkh  makes  them  resign 
all  they  have  knred  and  cherished,  even 
when  no  change  is  perceptible  to  other  eyes, 
aaJwlien  it  is  certain  that  no  injury  has 
been  sustained.  It  is  «  refinement  upon 
feeling,  which  strikes  the  imagination  with  a 
strong  resemUance  to  some  of  those  mal* 
occurrences  in  human  life,  whldi  divert  the 
inner  channel  of  the  dioughts  and  affections, 
without  the  superficial  observer  being 
aware  of  any  change — diose  lamentable  en- 
croacmnents  upon  the  sacredness  of  domes* 
tic  confidence,  which,  by  a  word— a  look— a 
touch,  may  at  once  destroy  the  blessedness 
of  that  union,  which  is  nothing  better  than 
a  degrading  bond  afler  the  spell  of  its  secret 
charm  is  broken. 

The  nightingale,  whose  charmed  lays 
hare  a  two-f<^  gbry  in  their  native  melody, 
and  in  die  poet^  aong,  claims  unquestion- 
ably the  fnt  place  in  our  consideration; 
though  I  own  I  am  much  disposed  to  think 
that  this  bird  owes  half  its  celebrity  to  the 
circumstance  of  its  singing  in  the  night, 
when  the  visionary,  wrapped  in  the  mantle 
of  deep  thought,  wanders  forth  to  gase  upon 
the  stars^  and  to  court  the  refreshment  of 
olflQce  and  solitude.  It  is  then  that  the 
voice  of  the  nightingale  thrills  upon  his  ear, 
and  he  feeb  that  a  kindred  spirit  is  awake, 
perhi^ps,  like  him,  to  sweet  remembrances, 
to  sorrows  too  deep  for  tears,  and  joys  for 
which  musio  alone  can  find  a  voice.  He 
liitenfl,  and  the  ever-varying  melody  rises 
and  fbUs  upon  the  wandering  wind— he 
ptes  for  some  spiritual  communion  with 
this  unseen  being— he  longs  to  ask  why 
sleep  is  banished  from  a  breast  so  tuned  to 
harmony— joy,  and  joy  alone,  it  cannot  be, 
which  inspires  that  solitary  lay;  no,  there 
ue  tones  of  tenderness  too  much  like  grief^ 
and  is  not  grief  the  bond  of  fellowship  by 
which  impassioned  souls  are  h^  together? 
Thus,  the  nightingfde  pours  upon  the  heart 
of  the  poet,  strains  which  thrUl  with  those 
that  have  given  pathos  to  his 
and  he  pays  her  back  by  celebrating 
her  midnight  minstrelsy  in  song. 

The  tk^mik  is,  of  all  the  feathered  tribe, 
most  invariiiUy  aasodated  with  ideas  of  rap- 
tttRNM^  pore^  and  elevated  enjoyment;  inch 


as  we  ourselves  had  glimpaes  of  in  early 
life,  when  the  animal  eicitemeat  of  chikihood| 
mingling  with  the  first  bright  dawnings  of 
reason,  lifted  us  high  into  the  regions  of 
thought,  and  taught  us  to  spurn  at  the  harsh 
disciphne  of  real  life.  From  flights  such  aa 
these  we  have  so  oflen  fallen  prone  upon  the 
earth,  that  they  have  ceased  to  tempt  our 
full-fledged  powers,  and  even  if  the  brillian- 
cy of  thought  remained  to  hire  us  on,  the 
animal  sttmulus  would  be  wanting,  and  we 
should  be  conscious  of  our  utter  inability  on 
the  first  attempt  to  soar  again.  But  the 
memory  of  this  ecstatic  feeling  still  remains, 
and  when  we  think  of  the  aq>irations  of  pu- 
rified and  happy  qurits,  we  compare  diem 
to  the  upward  flight  of  the  lark,  or  to  the 
boundings  of  that  innocent  joy  which  we  our- 
selves have  felt,  but  fed  no  more.  And  then 
there  is  the  glad  voice  of  the  lark,  that 
spring  of  perpetual  fredmess,  pouring  forth 
Its  untiring  and  inexhaustible  melody. 

•*  Like  «n  nabodled  joy  wIi^m  nc«  !■  Jnit  begu." 

Who  ever  listened  to  diis  voice  on  a  dear 
spring  morm'ng,  when  nature  was  first  rising 
fhm  her  wintry  bed,  when  the  furze  was 
in  bloom,  and  tlie  lambs  at  play,  |nd  the 
primrose  and  the  violet  acented  the  de- 
Hoious  south  wind  that  came  with  the  glad 
tidings  of  renovated  life — who  ever  listened 
to  the  song  of  the  la*k  on  such  a  morning, 
while  the  dew  was  upon  the  grass,  and  the 
sun  was  smiling  through  a  cloudless  sky, 
without  feeling  that  the  &pini  of  joy  was  still 
alive  widiin,  aroufld,  and  above  him,  and 
that  those  wild  and  hafipy  strains,  floating 
in  sofleoed  melQdy  upon  the  scented  air, 
were  the  outpourings  of  a  gratitude  too  rap- 
turous for  words? 

Nor  is  it  the  vocal  power  of  birds  which 
gives  us  the  highest  idea  of  their  inteftectual 
capacity.  Their  periodicaLviiitations  of  par- 
ticular regions  of  the  glooe,  and  the  punctu- 
ality with  which  they  go  forth  on  their  m3rs- 
terious  passage  at  particular  seasons  of  tha 
year,  form,  perhaps,  the  most  wonderful  pro- 
pensity in  their  nature.  It  is  true  ihat  in- 
stinct is  the  spring  of  the^  actions,  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  are  themselves  unoon- 
sdous  of  any  motive  or  reason  for  the  impor-* 
tant  change  which  instinct  induces  them  to 
make;  butinqpeakingofthepoetryofbirdai 
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I  wish  to  be  undentood  to  refer  to  tbe  ideas 
which  their  habits  saturally  excite,  not  to 
the  ihctB  which  they  elicit  We  know  that 
bird^  are  by  no  means  distinguished,  above 
other  animals  by  their  intellectual  capacity, 
but  so  wonderful,  so  far  beyond  our  compre- 
hension, is  the  instinct  exhibited  in  their 
transient  lives,  that  instead  of  having  al- 
ways in  mind  the  providential  scheme  which 
provides  for  the  wants  and  wishes  even  of 
the  meanest  insect,  we  are  apt  to  indulge 
our  imaginations  by  attaching  to  the  winged 
wanderers  of  the  air,  vague  yet  poetical 
ideas  of  their  own  mental  endowments,  and 
half  believe  them  to  be  actuated  by  a  delica- 
cy of  sense  and  feeling,  in  many  cases  supe- 
rior to  our  own.  Whether  this  belief,  with 
which  the  minds  of  children  are  so  strongly 
imbued,  and  which  lingers  about  us  long 
after  we  have  become  acquainted  with  its 
fidlaey,  be  any  bar  to  the  progress  of  philo- 
sophical knowledge,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say ;  but  certainly  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
poetical  feeling;  and  for  one  visionary  who 
would  scruple  to  kill  a  bird  for  dissectiou 
because  it  had  been  the  companion  of  his 
woodland^walks,  there  will  remain  to  be  a 
thousan^  practical  men  who  would  care  lit- 
tle what  strains  had  issued  from  that  throat, 
if  they  could  but  ascertain  how  the  throat 
itself  was  constructed.  It  is  precisely  the 
same  principle  which  inspires  us  wiUi  the 
sublimest  ideas  of  the  majesty  of  the  uni- 
verse, by  imbodying  in  the  stars,  tlie  moun^ 
tains,  the  ocean,  or  the  pealing  thunder, 
some  unseen,  but  powerful  intelligence,  that 
offers  for  our  enjoyment  a  never-ending  com- 
panionship in  die  woods  and  wilds,  through 
an  ideal  personification  of  every  thing  sweet 
and  fair.  It  is  this  principle  which  makes 
us  haH  the  periodical  return  of  certain  birds, 
as  if  they  had  been  thinking  of  us,  and  of 
our  fields  andtgardens,  in  that  far  distant 
land,  of  which  they  tell  no  tidings;  and, 
taking  into  consideration  the  changes  of  the 
seasons,  had  consulted  upon  the  best  means 
of  escaping  the  dangers  of  the  threatening 
storm:  as  if  they  had  spread  their  feeble 
wings  to  bear  them  over  the  wide  waste  of 
inhospitable  waters  from  the  energy  of  their 
own  hearts,  and  had  come  back  to  us  from 
their  own  unchangeable  and  fervent  love. 
If  it  be  poetry  to  gaze  upon  the  mighty 


ocean  wi^  ^t  strange^  deep  wonder  with 
wluch  we  regard  the  manifestationa  of  m 
mysterious,  but  concentrated  and  individiial 
power— to  feel  that  he  stretchee  his  im&tb- 
omable  expanse  from  pole  to  pole— that  he 
ruffles  his  foaming  mane  and  rushes  beikw* 
ing  upon  the  circling  shore — or  that  ht  lies 
shimbering  in  his  silent  glory,  beneath  the 
blaze  of  our  meridian  sun,  and  throu^  die 
still  midnight  of  the  island  gardens  that  gem 
the  South  Pacific;  it  is  not  less  in  unison 
with  poetic  feeling,  nor  less  productive  of 
ecstatic  thought,  to  personify  the  trees^  and 
the  flowers,  and  the  rippling  streams,  and  to 
welcome  with  gratitude  the  fairy  forms  and 
glad  voices  that  come  to  tell  us  of  retunung 
spring. 

Who  that  has  tasted  the  delights  of  poetry, 
would  be  deprived  of  tliis  power  of  the  im- 
agination to  peoi^e  the  air  and  animate  the 
whole  creation?  Let  the  critic  smile — let 
the  tradesman  count  his  pence,  and  reckon 
up  how  little  imagination  has  ever  added  to 
his  store — let  the  modem  philosopher  exam- 
ine the  leaf,  and  the  flower,  and  the  bird's 
wing,  and  pronounce  them  equally  matenal 
and  devoid  of  mind-rlet  the  good  man  say 
that  poetry  is  a  vain  pursuit,  and  that  these 
things  are  not  worthy  of  our  regard;  I  main- 
tain that  these  notions,  visionary  as  they  are, 
tend  to  innocent  enjo3rment,  and  that  inno- 
cent enjoyment  b  not  a  vain  pursuit,  because 
it  may,  and  ought  to  inspire  us  with  love 
and  gratitude  towards  Him  who  haa  not 
only  given  us  a  glorious  creation  to  enjoy, 
but  faculties  to  enjoy  it  with,  and  imagina- 
tion to  make  the  most  of  it 

With  the  swallow  we  assocnte  the  e^er- 
cheering  idea  of  returning  summer*  We 
watch  for  its  coming,  and  rejoice  to  hear  tbe 
merry  twittering  voice,  that  seems  to  tell  of 
a  life  of  innocent  and  careless  glee — an  ex- 
istence unruffled  by  a  storm.  As  the  sum- 
mer advances,  and  we  seek  shelter  from  the 
noon-day  heat  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  leafy 
boughs  that  wave  around  the  margin  of  the 
glas^  stream,  it  is  here  that  the  swallow  is  { 
not  unfrequently  our  sole  companion ;  and 
ev^  as  we  call  to  remembranee  its  swifl  yet 
graceful  flight,  we  picture  it  darting  from 
the  pendent  branches  of  the  willow,  stooping 
to  cool  its  arrowy  wing  upon  die  sux&ce  of 
the  glancing  waters,  and  then  away,  swifkar 
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fhan  thought,  into  mid  air,  to  ^wit  one  mo- 
ment with  aerial  beings.  Again  it  sweepe 
in  nleoce  past  our  (bet,  over  the  spiral  reeds, 
ftfound,  above  us,  gliding  through  the  shad- 
0-^  and  flickering  through  the  sunshine; 
but  never  resting,  and  yet  never  weary ;  for 
the  spirit  than  animates  iti  bounding  bosom, 
and  stretches  forth  its  giddy  wing,  is  one 
that  knows  no  sleep  until  light  has  vanished 
from  the  world,  no  sadness  until  the  sweets 
of  summer  are  exhausted.  And  then  arises 
that  vague  mysterious  longing  for  a  milder 
sphere — that  irrepressible  energy  to  do  and 
dare  what  to  mere  reason  would  appear  im- 
practicable; and  forth  it  launches  with  its 
&ithful  companions,  true  to  the  appointed 
time,  upon  the  boundless  ocean  of  infinitude, 
trusting  to  it  knows  not  what,  yet  trusting  stUL 

With  the  cuckoo,  our  associations  are  in 
nme  respects  the  same  as  with  the  swallow, 
exoqif  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
it  simply  as  a  voice;  and  what  a  voice! 
How  calm,  and  clear,  and  rich  1  How  (bU 
of  aU  that  can  be  told  of  the  endless  proiu- 
sion  of  soouner's  charms  I— of  the  hawthorn, 
in  its  scented  bloom,  of  the  blossoms  of  the 
apple,  and  &e  silvery  waving  of  the  fresh 
green  com,  of  the  cowslip  in  the  meadow, 
and  the  wfld  rose  by  the  woodland  pa&; 
and  last,  but  not  least  in  its  poetical  beauty, 
of  the  springing  up  of  the  meek-eyed  daisy, 
to  welcome  the  foot  of  the  traveller,  upon 
the  sofl  and  grassy  turf. 

Above  aU  other  birds,  the  dove  is  most  in- 
timately and  familiarly  associated  in  our 
minds  with  ideas  of  the  quiet  seclusion  of 
rural  life,  and  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and 
love.  This  simple  bird,  by  no  means  re- 
markable for  its  sagacity,  so  sofl  in  its  co- 
kmiing,  and  graceful  in  its  form,  that  we 
cannot  behold  it  without  being  conscious  of 
its  pecfeet  loveliness,  is  in  some  instances 
endowed  with  an  extraordinary  instinct^ 
which  adds  greatly  to  its  poetical  interest 
That  species  called  the  carrier  pigeon,  has 
often  been  celebrated  for  the  fkithfulness 
with  which  it  pursues  its  mysterious  way, 
but  never  more  beautifully  than  in  the  fol- 
bywing  lines  by  Moore. 

•nc  bM  M  looM  Is  tuttfrn  Alat, 
Wlmi  haatniog  tktmHj  home, 
H^^er  toopm  to  earth  her  tvinf ,  or  Slee 
Wbsre  Utor  wuderen  roui ;         « 


Bot  high  ihe  thoots  throogli  air  nd  light, 

Above  eU  lotv  ce*y, 
Where  aoUiing  earthy  Lonnde  her  Sight, 

Or  ahmddw  dfane  her  way. 

tk>  grant  me,  Qod,  from  OTAry  ataln 

Of  ainAil  paiaion  free, 
Aloft  throng h  Yirtne*a  pnrer  alr^ 

To  Bteer  my  flight  to  thee  I 

No  ■!■  to  dood,  no  lore  to  atay, 

My  aool,  ai  home  ahe  aprlnga, 
Thy  annahlne  on  her  Joylhl  way. 

Thy  freedom  on  her  wi^ga." 

But  neither  the  wonderful  instinct  of  this 
undeviating  messenger,  nor  even  the  classi- 
cal association  of  the  two  white  doves  with 
the  queen  of  love  and  beauty,  are  more 
powerful  in  awakening  poeticsd  ideas  than 
the  simple  cooing  of  our  own  wood  pigeon, 
heard  sometimes  in  the  silent  solemnity  of 
summer's  noon,  when  there  is  no  other  sound 
but  the  hum  of  the  wandering  bee,  as  he 
comes  laden  and  rejoicing  home,  when  the 
sun  is  alone  in  the  heavens,  and  the  cattle 
are  sleeping  in  the  shade,  and  not  a  single 
breath  of  air  is  whispering  through  the 
boughs,  and  the  deep  dark  shadows  of  the 
efan  and  the  sycamore  lie  motionless  upon 
the  earth — or,  in  the  cool  evening,  when  the 
shadows,  less  distinct,  are  lengthened  out 
upon  the  lawn,  and  the  golden  west  is  ting- 
ing here  and  there  the  bri^t  green  foliage 
with  a  brighter  hue,  when  the  shepherd  i^ 
numbering  his- flock,  and  the  labourer  is  re- 
turning to  his  rest,  it  is  then  that  the  sof 
sweet  cooing  of  the  dove,  bursting  forth,  a^^ 
it  were,  from  the  pure  fount  of  love  and  Jo} 
within  its  breast,  sounds  like  the  lullaby  oi 
nature,  and  difiuses  over  the  mind  that  hoI\ 
calm  which  belongs  to  our  best  and  happiest 
feelings. 

From  the  timid  moor  cock,  the  "  whirrin<: 
partridge,"  and  the  shy  water  fowl  ^: 
scarcely  dares  to  plume  its  beauteous  wing  i. . 
the  moonlight  of  our  autumnal  evening,  whei^ 
the  floods  are  high,  and  the  wind  rusher 
whispering  dirough  the  long  sere  grasf* 
down  to  the  russet  wren  that  looks  so  grave- 
ly conscious  of  the  {nroprieties  of  life,  there  u 
scarcely  one  class  of  the  feathered  tribe  t. 
which  imagination  does  not  readily  anc 
naturally  assign  an  intellectual,  or  rather  a 
moral  character,  associating  it  with  feeling)^ 
and  capabilities,  of  which  the  litde  fluttere: 
is  (perhaps  happily  for  itself)  unconscious. 
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The  peaeoek  vb  a  itrildiig  illiMtretioD  ct  this 
fact.  The  beauqr  of  his  plumage  is  in  all 
probability  lost  upoo  him,  yet  because  it  con- 
sists of  that  lich  and  gaudy  colouring,  which 
is  consistent  with  our  notions  of  what  vanity 
delights  in,  and  because  the  lengthened 
garniture  of  his  tail  requires  that  for  conve- 
nience and  repose  he  sliould  often  place 
himself  in  an  elevated  situation,  he  has  ob- 
tained a  character  which  there  is  little  in  his 
real  nature  to  justify,  and  as  an  emblem  of 
pride,  is  placed  by  the  side  of  Juno  in  her 
regal  dignity.  This  tendency  of  the  mind 
to  throw  over  sensible  objects  a  colouring  of 
iti  own,  is  also  proved  by  the  character 
which  mankind  have  bestowed  upon  the 
robin  redbreast,  in  reality  a  jealous,  quarrel- 
some, and  unamiable  bird ;  yet  such  is  the 
unobtmsive  and  meek  beauty  of  its  little 
form,  the  touching  pathos  of  its  ^  still  small 
voice,"  and  iSbe  appeals  it  seems  ever  to  be 
making  to  the  kbidness  and  protection  of 
man,  that  the  poet  perpetually  speaks  of  the 
robin  with  tenderness  and  love,  and  even 
the  rude  ravager  of  the  woods  spares  a 
breast  so  lovely,  and  so  iuU  of  simple  melody. 

Birds  as  well  as  other  animais,  owe  much 
d"  their  poetical  interest  to  the  fabulous  part 
of  their  histofy;  thus^  the  pelican  is  said  to 
feed  her  yoong  with  the  life-blood  flowing 
from  her  own  bosom,  and  tiiis  unnatural  act 
of  maternal  affection  is  quoted  by  the  poet 
as  a  favourite  simile  for  self^votion  under 
various  forms.  Of  the  swan  it  is  said  and 
sung,  that  in  dying  she  breathes  forth  a 
strain  of  plaintive  song ;  but  even  without 
this  poetical  ^le,  the  swan  is  associated 
with  so  much  that  is  graceful  and  lovely, 
that  we  cannot  think  of  this  majestic  queen 
of  the  water,  sailing  forth  like  a  mow-white 
gallery  on  the  silver  tide,  without  losing  our- 
selves in  a  romantic  dream  of  lakes  and  ri^ 
vers,  and  that  wyhmn  scenery  whidi  the 
swan  is  known  to  frequent 

We  have  yet  given  our  attention  only  to 
those  birds  whose  nature  and  habits  are  pro- 
ductive of  Incasing  associations.  There  are 
others  no  less  poetical,  whose  home  is  in  the 
desert  or  ihe  mountain,  whose  life  is  in  Ae 
storm  or  on  the  field  of  carnage ;  and  it  is  to 
these  especially  that  fabulous  history  has 
given  importance  and  celebrity. 

For  its  mysterious  and  gloomy  character, 


die  owl  is  particcdmrly  dstinigiiisftied ;  and , 
such  is  the  grave  aspect  of  its  eomiteciaDee, 
so  nearly  resembling  the  homan  face  in  the 
traits  which  are  oonsidered  as  indiciJim  ot 
sagacity  and  eameat  thought,  that  the  aa- 
eients  dignified  this  bird  by  making  it  the 
emblem  of  wisdom,  though  there  aeeois  to 
be  little  in  its  real  nature  to  merit  such  exal- 
tation. From  the  extreme  timidity  of  Ihe 
owl,  and  its  habitual  concealment  &om  the 
light  of  day,  it  vb  difficult  to  beeome  ianiitittr 
with  its  character.  We  see  it  sailing  forth 
on  expanded  wings  in  the  gray  twilight  ef 
the  evening,  when  other  birds  have  retired 
to  their  nightly  rest;  or  we  behold  it  in  the 
distance  a  misty  speck,  half  light,  half  sha- 
dow, just  visible  in  the  saroA  proportion,  and 
with  the  same  obscurity  of  outlhie  and  co- 
Jour,  as  in  our  infancy  we  fancied  that  ^>iri- 
tual  beings  from  anotner  world  made  tltem- 
selves  perceptible  in  this.  Besides  which, 
the  voice  of  the  owl,  as  it  comes  shrieking  on 
the  midnight  blast,  and  its  mysterious  breath- 
ings, half  sighs,  half  whispers,  heard 
amongst  the  ivy  wreaths  of  the  ruin,  all  tend 
to  give  to  this  bird  a  character  of  sadneas, 
solemnity  and  awe. 

The  raven,  strikingly  sagack>us  and  ven- 
erable in  its  appearance,  is  still  believed  by 
the  superstitious  to  be  a  bird  of  ill  omen; 
and  much  as  we  ravjr  be  disposed  to  despise 
such  prognostications  as  the  flight,  or  the 
cry  of  difierent  birds,  there  is  something  in 
the  habits,  but  especially  in  the  voice  of  die  j 
raven,  which  gives  it  a  strange  and  almost 
fearful  character.  It  seems  to  hold  no  cotn- 
munion  with  the  joyous  spirits,  to  have  no 
association  ¥rith  the  ha;^  scenes  of  earth ; 
but  leads  a  lengthened  and  unsocial  hSe 
amoQgst  the  gloomy  shades  of  the  venera- 
ble forest,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  path- 
less mountain,  or  on  the  rocky  smnmit  of  the 
beetling  crag  that  overlooks  the  ocean's  Une 
abyss;  and  when  it  goes  forth,  with  its  sa- 
ble pinions  spread  like  &e  wings  of  a  dark 
angel  upon  the  wind,  its  hoarse  and  hoQow 
croak  echoes  from  rock  to  rock,  asif  teUing, 
in  those  dreary  and  appalling  tones,  of  the 
fleshy  feast  to  which  it  is  hastenmg,  of  the 
death-pangs  of  the  mountain  deer,  of  iLe 
cry  of  the  perishing  kid,  and  of  the  bones  of 
the  shipwredced  seaman  whitening  in  the 
sorge. 
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To  the  eai^e  mankind  have  agreed  in  as- 
ngnin^  a  sort  of  legal  character,  from  the 
maje«^  of  his  bearing,  and  the  proud  pre- 
eminettoe  he  maintainn  amongst  the  fea^ 
thered  tribe;  from  the  sublimity  of  his 
chosep  home,  far  above  the  haonts  of  man 
mod  meaner  animals,  from  the  selAsedusion 
ia  which  he  holds^  himself  apart  irom  the 
gcsieral  association  of  living,  and  familiar 
things^  aod  from  the  beauty  and  splendour 
of  his  sagacious  eye,  which  shrinks  not  from 
the  dazzling  glare  gC  the  suq  itsel£  Innu- 
merable are  the  (abies  founded  upon  the  pe- 
odiar  babtts  of  this  bird,  all  tending  to  ex- 
alt him  in  the  scale  of  moral  and  intellectual 
importance ;  but  to  the  distinction  conferred 
Upcm  him  by  the  ancients  when  they  raised 
him  to  a  companionship  with  Jove,  is  mainly 
lo  be  attributed  the  poetical  interest  with 
which  his  character  is  umVersally  invested. 

There  are  many  birds  whose  peculiar 
haxiQts  and  habits  render  them  no  less  usefol 
to  tiie  pamter  than  the  poet,  by  adding  to 
the  pictorial  effect  of  his  landscape.  In  the 
abeelof  cryvlal  water  which  skirts  the  no- 
btenaa's  domain,  and  widens  in  front  of  his 
easidlated  hall^  we  see  the  stately  swan; 
oo  Ibe  shady  margin  of  the  quiet  stream, 
tmbooomed  in  a  copes-wood  forest,  the,  shy 
walei  hea ;  the  jackdaw  on  the  old  gray 
steeple  of  the  village  church ;  and  a  com- 
p«iy  of  rooks  winging  their  social  way, 
wKvever.  the  sceoery  is  of  a  peaceAil,  culti- 
vated, or  rural  diaracier.  By  these  means 
oar  tfiimitable  Turner  delights  to  give  his 
pictiirea  their  highly  poetical  character.  The 
beroii  is  one  of  his  favorite  birds^  and  -^hen 
il  stands  motionless  aad  solitary  upon  a  bro- 
ken fragment  of  dark  cock,  looking  down 
Into  Ike  elear  deep  water,  with  that  imper- 
tuH^able  aspect  of  never-ending  melancholy 
wlach  marks  it  out  as  a  fit  accompaniment 
of  wild  and  seduded  scenery,  we  feel  almost 
m  if  the  genhis  of  the  place  were  personi- 
fied before  us,  and  silent,  and  lonely,  and 
ttdbquented  as  these  wUds  may  be,  that 
there  is  at  least  one  spirit  which  finds  com- 
panitmship  in  their  solitude. 

But  above  all  other  birds,  the  seagnll,  as 
it  diversifies  ^le  otherwise  monotonous  as- 
pect af  die  ocean,  is  an  essential  aooompani- 
ment  to  every^  npresentatioa  of  a  sea  view. 
Hadihe  eoleiir  of  tbiabird  been  red  or  yeUow, 


or  almost  any  other  than  what  it  is,  it  woidd 
have  broken  the  harmony  of  the  picture; 
but  its  breast  is  of  the  form  of  the  ocean 
waves,  and  the  misty  hue  of  its  darker  plu- 
inage  is  like  the  blending  of  the  vapoury 
clouds  with  the  cold  blue  of  the  deep  sea 
below.  Not  only  in  its  colouring,  but  in  the 
wild  gracefulness  of  its  movements,  in  its 
shriU  cry,  in  its  swifl  and  circling  flight,  and 
in  the  reckless  freedom  with  which  it  sails 
above  the  drear  abyss,  its  dark  shadow  re- 
flected in  the  hollow  of  the  concave  waters, 
and  its  white  plumage  flashing  like  a  gleam 
of  light,  or  like  the  ocean  spray,  from  rock  to 
rock,  it  assimilates  so  entirely  with  the  whole 
character  of  the  scene,  that  we  look  upon  it 
as  a  living  atom  separated  from  the  troubled 
and  chaotic  elements,  a  personification  of  the 
spirit  of  the  storm,  a  combination  of  its  foam 
and  its  darkness,  its  light  and  its  depth,  its 
swiflness  and  its  profound  solemnity. 

Inferior  to  birds  in  their  pictorial  beauty, 
though  scarcely  less  conducive  to  poetical 
interest,  are  the  various  tribes  of  insects  diat 
peojde  the  earth  and  animate  the  air ;  but 
before  turning  our  attention  to  these,  it  may 
be  well  to  think  for  a  moment  in  what  man- 
ner the  poet's  imagination  is  afiected  by 
fishes  and  reptiles..  Of  the  poetry  of  fishes 
little  can  be  said.  Two  kinds  only  occur  to 
me  as  being  familiar  in  the  language  of 
poetry^  and  conducive  to  its  figurative  charm 
— ^the  flying  fish  and  the  dolphin.  The  for- 
mer, in  its  transient  and  feeble  flight,  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  some  beautiful 
lines  by  Moore ;  and  because  of  the  perpe- 
tual dangers  which  await  it  from  innumerar 
ble  enemies,  both  in  sea  and  air,  it  is  oflen 
ad(^>ted  as  a  siiziile  for  the  helpless  and  per- 
siecuted  children  of  earth;  while  the  dol- 
phin, from  the  beauty  of  its  form,  and  the 
gorgeous  colours  which  are  said  to  be  pro- 
duced by  its  last  agonies,  is  celebrated  in  the 
poet's  lay  as  €m  emblem  of  the  glory  which 
shines  most  conspicuously  in  the  hour  of 
death. 


-iwrttngday 


Vim  OlM  Hit  d«l^itn,  vhom  eftcb  pmg  iaybwM 
With  a  new  coloor,  m  it  gatpa  away : 
Tbt  taut  atm  lorelieirt,  tiU,--'tia  gone-anil  aU  it  gray  !** 

Bram. 

In  fearful  pre-eminence  amongst  those 
animals  commonly  conndered  repulsive  and 
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degraded,  is  the  serpent,  whose  histoiy  is 
unavoidably  associated  with  the  introdoo- 
tion  of  sin  and  sorrow  into  the  world.  Whe- 
ther from  this  association,  or  from  an  instinc- 
tive horror  of  its  ^  venomous  tooth,"  it  is 
certain  that  the  serpent  is  more  generaUy 
dreaded,  and  more  loathed,  even  by  those 
who  do  not  fear  it,  than  any  other  living  thing ; 
and  yet  how  beautiRil  is  its  sagacious  eye, 
ho^  rich  and  splendid  its  colouring,  how 
delicate  the  tracery  of  net-work  thrown  all 
over  its  glossy  scales,  how  graceful  and  easy 
its  meandering  movements,  as  it  winds  itself 
in  amongst  the  rustling  grass,  how  much 
Uke  one  of  the  fairest  objects  in  nature,  a 
clear  blue  river  wandering  through  a  distant 
valley!  Yet  all  these  claims  to  beauty, 
which  the  serpent  unquestionably  possesses, 
entitle  it  the  more  to  the  contempt  and  ab- 
horrence of  mankind,  by  obtaining  for  it  the 
character  of  insinuating  guile,  which  the 
allurements  it  is  recorded  to  have  practised 
upon  our  first  mother  seem  fully  to  confirm. 

The  toad,  save  for  the  "precious  jewel  in 
his  head,"  can  scarcely  be  called  poetical, 
though  not  unfrequen^  found  in  verse  as  a 
striking  similitude  fbr  the  extreme  of  ugliness, 
as  well  as  for  a  despicable  proneness  to  grovel 
in  what  is  earthly  and  most  abhorrent  to  our 
finer  feelings,  from  its  frequenting  low, 
damp,  unwholesome  places,  the  banks  of 
stagnant  pools,  or  the  nettles  and  lone  grass 
that  wave  over  the  gloomy  and  untrodden 
ground  where  the  dead  lie  sleeping  in  their 
silent  rest 

The  snail  has  certainly  no  strong  claims 
to  poetical  merit;  yet  we  often  find  it  serv- 
ing the  purpose  of  simile  and  illustration, 
firom  its  tardy  movements,  and  the  fkcuity  it 
has  of  canying  about  its  home,  into  which  it 
shrinks  on  the  first  touch  of  the  enemy.  And 
even  the  lowly  worm  has  some  title  to  the 
poet's  regard,  because  of  its  utter  degrada- 
tion, and  the  circumstance  of  iti  being,  of 
all  living  things,  most  liable  to  injury,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  one  of  the  least  capable 
of  resistance  or  revenge. 

Passing  slightly  over  the  multitudinous 
fiunOy  of  insects,  we  leave  die  beetle  to  his 
erening  flight — the  grasshopper,  whose 
merry  chvp  enlivens  the  wayside  traveller 
—die  bee,  perhaps  the  most  poetical  of  any, 
finom  his  opposite  qualities  of  coBeeting  honey 


and  diffusing  poison-Hlie  loeosf; 
plagues  are  often  commemorated — die  ho^ 
net,  to  whose  stings  Milton  descries  Samtoo 
as  comparing  the  accumnlated  agony  of  hii 
own  restless  thou^ts — the  giow-wors^ 
whose  feeble  light  is  like  afhiry  star,  beam- 
ing upward  from  a  world  upon  wfaioh  all 
other  stars  look  down — and  the  eanker- 
worm,  whose  fatal  ravage*  destroy  die 
bloom  of  youth,  and  render  void  the  pn^> 
digality  of  summer— passing  over  all  tbeae 
and  many  more,  in  which  we  recognise  the 
familiar  companions  of  the  poet,  we  torn  our 
attention  to  die  butterfly  and  the  moth,  as 
being  roost  associated  with  refined  aod 
agreeable  ideas. 

The  butterfly  is  like  a  spiritual  ■>M»wwt— » 
upon  die  poet's  path,  whether  he  dieams  oC  ' 
it  as  an  emblem  of  the  soul,  fluttering  arouad 
the  fair  form  of  Psyche,  or  beholds  it  ia  na 
less  beautiful  reahty,  sporting  from  flower  to 
flower,  and  teaching  him  the  highest  intel- 
lectual lesson— to  gather  sweets  fWxa  alL 

We  are  apt  in  our  childhood  to  delight  ia 
die  legendary  tales  of  ftiry  people  inhalnt- 
ing  die  groves,  the  gardens,  or  the  fieldi, 
and  regard  with  an  interest  ahnosi  sapeiatl- 
tious,  that  mysterious  eirele  of  dark  green 
verdure  that  remains  firom  year  to  jemt 
marking  the  enchanted  spot,  where  ooea 
they  were  believed  to  hold  dieir  midmghl 
revels.  Butterflies,  in  thek  exquisite  eolonr- 
ing,  their  airy  movements,  and  epheaiend 
lives,  exhibit  to  the  imaginadve  beholder  oo 
slight  resemblance  to  these  ideal  beings^  as 
they  glide  throu^  the  scented  atrooaphere 
of  the  parterre,  nesde  m  the  vehret  leavea 
of  the  rose,  or  touch  without  aoiling  tifee 
snowy  bosom  of  the  Ifly. 

The  butterfly  is  also  strikingly  embiemal* 
ical  of  that  delicacy  which  shiinks  from 
communion  with  all  that  is  rude  or  base. 
Touch  but  its  gorgeous  wings^  and  their 
beauty  falls  away — immure  the  woodland 
wanderer  in  captivity,  and  it  pines  and  dies 
—let  die  breath  of  the  storm  pass  over  il, 
and  in  an  instant  it  perishes. 

The  moth  is  less  i^endidly  beautiful  dian 
the  butterfly.  It  has  a  graver  charaeler, 
and  seeks  neidier  the  sunshine  nor  the  flow- 
ers of  summer ;  jret  it  is  liable  to  be  d»- 
stroyed  by  the  same  degree  of  violeaot. 
Supported  by  die  same  slight  thread  of  life, 
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•ad  Mareefy  pereeptiUe  amangst  the  eroD- 
iaag  ihadow*,  except  as  an  animntBH  qieck 
of  moving  mist,  h  yet  possesies  one  striking 
efaaracteiistic,  of  which  the  poet  fidls  not  to 
avail  himself— a  tendency  to  seek  the  light, 
even  when  that  light  must  prove  fatal  to  its 
own  existence.  How  many  poetical  ideas 
htm  this  simple  tendency  excited!  But 
enough  on  this  fertile  theme.  The  reader 
will  doubtless  be  better  pleased  to  examine 
the  subject  farther  for  himself^  than  to  have 
additional  instances  of  the  poetry  of  animals 
^aced  before  his  view. 

It  is  sufficient  to  add,  in  continuation  of 
this  subject,  that  without  allowing  ourselves 
time  and  oj^Mrtunity  to  study  the  nature  and 
habits  of  animals,  we  can  never  really  feel 
that  they  constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
world  which  we  inhabit  We  may  read  of 
them  in  books,  and  even  be  able  to  class 
them  according  to  their  names  and  the  ge- 
nera to  which  they  belong,  but  they  will  not 
enter  into  our  hearts  as  members  of  the 
brotheriiood  of  nature,  claiming  kindred 
with  ourselves,  and  entitled  to  our  tender- 
ness and  love.  Those  who  have  known  this 
fellowship  in  early  life  will  never  kise  the  re- 
membrance of  it  to  their  latest  day^  but  will 
eootiniie  to  derive  from  it  refreshment  and 
joy,  even  wm  they  tread  the  weary  pathrthai 
lead  through  the  dark  passage  of  a  sordid 
and  troubled  existence.  The  difierence  be- 
tween ^ose  who  study  nature  for  them- 
selves, and  those  who  only  read  of  it  in 
books,  is  much  the  same  as  between  those 
who  travel,  and  those  who  make  themselves 
aequfldnted  with  ^e  situation  of  different 
eoontries  upon  a  map.  The  mind  of  the  trar 
veOer  is  stored  with  associations  of  a  moral 
and  tntelleotual  character,  which  no  map 
can  suggest;  and  he  who  occasionally re- 
signa  his  aool  to  the  genuine  influence  of 
natore  as  it  is  seen  and  Mi  in  Ae  external 
world,  win  lay  up  a  rich  store  of  deep  and 
pieekras  tfumght,  to  be  referred  to  for  amuse- 
meot  and  eonsdatfam  teough  the  whole  of 
his  afterlife. 

Had  Pope,  our  immortal  poet,  not  eulti- 
vsted  this  inthnate  and  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature  and  habits  of  animals, 
be  would  never  have  thought  them  of  suffi- 
flieot  importance  to  be  made  instrumental  in 


conveying  ^  ibflowing  severe^  yet  just  ia> 
proof  to  man. 

«  Hm  Odd,  Uwo  ftMl  t  work'd  aoMy  finr  tby  good . 
TUy  joy,  ili^  pastime,  thy  attire,  thy  food  I 
Who  for  thy  table  feeda  the  wimton  fown, 
Fer  hln  «■  kindly  aprwda  the  flow^  tewn. 
b  it  for  thee  the  lerh  eaeeBda  end  aia^ial 
Joy  tnnea  hia  voire,  joy  elevatea  hia  winga. 
la  it  for  thee  the  linnet  poura  hia  throat  1 
Lovce  of  hie  ewn,  end  rapt  area,  aweH  the  note. 
The  boundiog  ateed  jon  pompoitaly  beatride, 
Bharea  with  hia  lord  the  pleaaure  and  the  pride. 
la  thine  alone  the  aeed  that  atrewa  the  plain  1 
The  blrda  of  henvea  ahall  Ttedicate  thehr  crmla. 
Thine  the  AUl  herTeet  of  the  golden  year  1 
Part  paya,  and  juatly,  the  deaerving  ateer.'* 


THE  POfiTRT  OF  BVJtNINO. 

AsoBNDiNO  in  the  scato  of  poetical  inter- 
est, the  seasons  might  not  improperly  o^ 
cupy  the  next  place  in  our  regard,  had  they 
not  akready  been  especially  the  theme  of  one 
of  our  ablest  poets.  To  describe  the  feelings 
which  the  seasons  in  their  constant  revolu- 
tions,  are  calculated  to  excite,  would  there- 
fore only  be  to  recc^ntulate  the  language 
and  insult  the  memory  of  Thomson.  There 
is  one  circumstance,  however,  connected 
with  this  subject  which  demands  a  mo- 
ment's attention  here.  It  is  the  preference 
for  certain  seasons  of  the  year  evinced  by 
different  persons,  according  to  the  tone  or 
temperament  of  their  own  minds.  There 
are  many  tests  by  which  human  character 
may  be  tried.  In  answering  the  rumple 
question,  ^whidi  is  your  favourite  season?" 
we  often  betray  more  than  we  are  aware  of 
at  the  tune,  of  the  nature  of  our  own  feelings 
and  character.  It  is  no  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion to  believe,  certainly  no  misstatement  of 
fact  to  say,  that  the  young  and  the  innocent 
(or  the  good,  who  resemble  both)  almost  in- 
variably make  choice  of  spring  as  their  fk- 
vourite  season  of  the  year ;  whde  the  natu- 
rally morbid  and  melancholy,  or  those  vrbo 
have  made  themselves  so  by  the  misuse  of 
their  best  faculties,  as  invariably  choose 
autonm.  Why  so  few  make  choice  of  sum- 
mer is  not  easy  to  say,  unless  the  oppressive 
sense  of  heat  is  too  powerful  in  its  influenee 
upon  the  body  to  allow  the  mind  to  receive 
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any  ieeply  plfUMnnihlr  seMatioM,  or  be- 
cause during  the  gummer  there  b  such  a 
constant  springing  up  of  beauty,  such  an  un- 
ceasing supply  of  vigoor  in  the  anitoal  and 
vegetable  world,  that  our  ideas  of  spring  are 
carried  on  until  the  oonunencement  of 
autunm.  There  are  a  stfll  smaller  number 
of  individuals  who  venture  to  say  they  love 
the  dark  days  of  winter,  because,  in  order  to 
find  our  gr^Oest  enjoyment  in  this  season, 
we  must  possess  a  fund  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted domestic  happiness,  and  few  there 
are  who  can  boast  of  this  inestimable  bless- 
ing ;  few  indeed  who,  when  thrown  entirely 
upon  the  resources  which  their  own  hearts, 
their  own  homes,  or  their  own  families  af- 
ford, do  not  sometimes  wish  to  escape,  if  only 
to  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  green  fields,  free 
air,  and  sunny  skies. 

The  good  and  the  happy,  the  young  and 
the  innocent,  whose  hearts  are  fbJi  of  hope, 
find  peculiar  gratification  in  the  rich  pro- 
mise of  spring,  in  the  growth  and  perfection 
of  plants,  the  rejoicing  of  the  animal  creation, 
and  the  renovated  beauty  of  universal  na- 
ture. There  is  within  themselves  a  kind  of 
sympathy,  by  which  they  become  a  part  of 
the  harmonious  whole,  a  grateful  trust 
which  accords  with  this  promise,  a  springing 
up  and  growth  of  joyful  expectation  which 
k^eps  paoe  with  the  general  progress  of  the 
natural  world,  and  echoes  back  a  soul-felt  re- 
sponse to  the  voice  which  tells  of  happiness. 

How  different  in  all,  except  their  power 
over  the  feelings,  are  ^e  sympathies  which 
are  called  forth  by  the  contemplation  of 
autumn !  The  beauty  or  rather  the  bloom 
of  nature,  is  ^en  pasdng  away,  and  the 
gorgeous  and  qilendid  hues  which  not  un- 
frequently  adorn  the  landscape  remind  us  too 
forcibly  of  that  moumfiiil  hectic  which  is 
known  to  be  a  fotal  preciuflor  of  decay. 
Bvery  thing  fades  around  us  like  our  own 
hopes;  summer  with  her  q>rightliness  has 
left  us,  hke  the  fnends  of  ouryou^ ;  while 
}  wintBr,  cold  winter,  comes  apace;  alasl  too 
like  the  chilling  prospect  that  lies  before  us 
in  the  path  of  life.  Thus,  imagination  mul- 
tiplies our  ^oomy  aasociatinnw,  and  renders 
antumn  the  season  best  beloved  by  the  mor- 
bid and  cheerless,  for  very  sympathy  with 
its  tendency  to  fade. 

He  who  knew,  perhaps  better  than  any 


other  man,  the  depth  and  the  iDteasity  of  the 
mind's  wont  malady,  telb  os  that— 

**  The  glrac*  or  iMteadMly  ia  »  terfia  cut ;" 

and  fearful  indeed,  is  tiiat  insatiable  appro- 
priation to  her  own  gloomy  purposes  wtti 
which  melancholy  endows  her  vi^uBi. 
Fearful  would  it  be  to  read  and  moM  to 
write,  how  melancholy  can  dotoK  the  fairest 
picture,  extract  bitterness  fkim  all  things 
sweet  and  lovely,  darkness  from  light,  and 
anguish — unmitigable  anguish — from  what 
was  benificently  intended  to  beautiiy  and  to 
bless. 

Each  day,  also,  has  Hs  associations,  so 
nearly  resembling  those  of  the  seaasona,  tiiat 
it  win  not  be  necessary  to  examine  in  thdr 
separate  characters  the  natural  divisioos  of 
morning,  noon,  evening,  and  night  But 
evening^  as  being  univenally  allowed  to  be 
highly  poetical,  may  jusdy  dahn  a  large 
share  of  our  attention. 

**  Now  ouM  sUQ  •Teaing  oa»  and  twttight  gmj 
Bad  ia  her  aober  Uvery  all  thiof  a  dad** 

These  words  occur  immediately  lo  eveiy 
poetical  mind  on  the  first  eonsaderation  of 
this  solemn  and  lovely  boor.  Indeed^  tbey 
occur  so  familiarly,  that,  if  it  were  possible 
they  could  lose  thi^  charm,  it  would  alreMly 
have  been  destroyed  by  irequency  of  repeti^ 
tion.  But  these  two  lines  contain  within 
tfaemsdves  a  volume  of  poetic  feeling^  that 
will  live  ioq>eri8hable  and  unimpaired,  «o 
long  as  the  human  mind  shaH  retain  its 
hi^iest  and  purest  conceptions  of  the  nature 
of  real  poetry.  The  very  words  have  a 
resemblance  to  the  general  lull  of  nature 
gently  sinking  into  the  sflence  of  ni^ht — 
^*Now  came  still  evening  on;"  ^twilight 
gray"  presents  us  with  more  than  a  piotnce 
-*-with  a  foeling"— a  distinct  perception  of 
thin  shadows,  and  white  mists  gradually 
blendii^  togedier ;  and  the  last  line,  eon- 
pletely  imbodiea  in  a  few  simple  words^  oar 
ideas  of  the  all-^iervading  influraoe  of 
evening,  with  its  imiversally  tranquillisiQf  , 
■olenm  and  myslenous  power. 

The  mystery  of  twilight  is  not  the  least 
charm  it  possesses  to  an  imagiaaiiva  aad 
poetic  mind.  From  the  earliest  reeords  of 
intelligent  beingSi  we  learn  that  mysteiy 
has  ever  been  inconceival^y  powerful  in  its 
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inflaeiiee  upon  Aw  Iniman  mfod.  All  Mm 
rdlgioiM  hav6  bten  built  upon  Ads  ibimdft- 
tkm,  and  ctod  tlM  tme  ha»  iti  myitBiies,  for 
wbich  we  reverence  it  the  more.  Tfaoee 
■dbjecOi  whieh  exdte  tbe  deepest  veneralieB 
and  mwe,  ttrike  tie  ^th  an  indefinite  eenee 
of  eomf^Cfting^  v^iMk  we  do  nofei^^wfaidi  we 
canno^  imderetaad ;  and  the  tfiroDe  of  the 
manereh,  by  bem^  vdled  fixnn  vulgar  eyee, 
is  thus  invested  with  a  in3rBtery  to  which  it 
is  greatly  indebted-for  its  sa^x>rL  Were 
aU  maildnd  dearly  csnvinced  of  the  tnesti- 
mable  value  of  tme  virtue,  were  tiiey  aU 
odble,  generous,  and  devoted,  and  were  all 
sovereigns  immaonliiite,  they  might  then  go 
ibrth  amongst  tfaev  pec^pile,  defended  only  by 
thev  own  dignity,  supported  only  by  the 
affisction  and  esteem  of  their  sok^ts.  But 
dneewe  have  learned  in  these  degtoerato 
timae  that  Idngs  are  but  men,  and  since 
there  are  base  natures  abroad,  ever  ready 
to  lay  hold  of  and  expose  the  slightest  proof 
of  fidlibility  in  their  superiors,  it  is  highly 
neeenary  to  the  maintenance  of  regal  mv- 
jesQT,  that  the  sovereign  should  be  raised 
above  the  cognizance  of  virfgar  penetration ; 
that  properly  initiated  members  should  con- 
stitate  the  court,  within  whose  pene^alia 
the  ignorant  and  common  herd  are  not  per- 
miHed  to  intrude ;  and  that  in  order  to  give 
the  mandate  wliich  issues  from  the  throne^ 
the  awful  solemnity  of- an  oraele,  ite  irrevo- 
cable veto  should  be  uttered  unseen. 

It  next  becomes  our  business  to  inqtdre 
how  mystery  possesses  this  power  to  ftisoi- 
nate  the  strongest  mind,  and  to  lead  captive 
the  most  tumidtuous  passions. 

Along  with  m3rstery,  there  is  invariably 
tome  degree  of  exdtement;  andexdtemant, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  general  conduct 
and  pursuite  of  mankind,  is,  when  not  ex- 
tended so  as  to  create  a  fbeling  of  pein,  a 
univeTsally  delightflil  sensation.  In  speak- 
ing of  a  love  of  excitement,  those  who  look 
gloofnily  upon  hnman  nature,  are  apt  to 
describe  it  as  a  defbct ;  but  would  it  not  be 
more  pfailosoi^ueal,  as  well  as  more  consis- 
tent with  a  gratefid  dispositk>n,  to  regard 
1bi»  pHneiple  as  having  been  implanted  in 
tmr  nature  to  etfanulate  us  to  exertion,  and 
torend^the  various  occupations  of  Mft  a 
toeeesnon  of  pleasing  duties,  rath«r  than  of 
liksome  loilal 


That  exeitemeat  Is/untformly  &e  acomn- 
paniment  of  mystery,  is  owing  to  this  cause; 
mystery  is  not  the  subject  of  any  one  partM*- 
uhff  train  of  ideasj  nor  can  it  exdusively  oc- 
cupy the  reasoning  powers,  for  want  of  some- 
ibiag  tangible  to  lay  hold  of;  but  ^riiile  the 
senses  or  fedings  are  strongly  affected  by 
that  whidi  is  new,  or  strange,  or  fearful,  or  the 
magnificent,  it  q>ens  a  field  in  wfaichall  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  set  at  liberty  from  phy- 
sicsd  restraint,  may  rush  forth  to  expatiate 
or  combat,  without  any  one  gaining  the  as- 
cendency. Sometimes  f^sar  for  a  moment 
takes  the  lead,  but  the  want  of  suffictent 
proof  or  fkct  to  establish  any  definite  cause 
of  afaurm,  encourages  hc^;  love  peoples 
the  unfathomable  void  with  creatures  of 
its  own  fbrmation ;  or  hate,  revenge,  and 
malice  wreak  their  fbry  upon  they  know 
not  what ;  while  imagination,  the  sovereign 
queen  of  mystery,  reigns  supreme  and  un- 
disturbed over  her  own  aerifid  realm,  ^hus 
does  mystery  afibrd  illimitable  scope  fbr 
the  perpetual  activity  and  play  of  ail  the 
thougfate  or  passions  of  which  we  are  capar 
ble.  By  allowing  liberty  of  operation  to  aU, 
the  violence  of  each  is  neutraliated,  and  hence 
the  power  of  mystery  over  the  mind  of  man. 

it  may  be  argued,  that  mystery  has  oftea 
been  the  means  ef  exciting  the  most  violent 
passions,  such  as  fearer  superstition.  Mys- 
tery has  unquestionably  been  madebyartr 
fbl  men  ^e  means  of  exciting  the  curiosity, 
ahd  arre^dng  the  attentbn  of  their  deluded 
followers ;  and  thus  rend^mg  them  more 
willing  and  servile  recipients  of  false  views, 
or  base  desires.  But  in  order  that  either 
fear  or  superstition  should  be  excited  to  any 
violent  degree^  it  must  have  been  necessary 
to  dissolve  the  veil  of  mystery,  and  reveal 
distincdy  scnne  palpable  object  of  dread,  or 
subject  of  mvtaken  wordiip. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the 
more  pleasing  eonnderation  of  that  ddightr 
fbl  hour  of  day,  vrhkk  brings  to  every  crea- 
ture the  most  powerfbl  and  indissolable  asso- 
ciations with  "vriiat  it  loves  best 

**  Home  to  the  wMry,  to  the  bonfry  cheer, 

To  the  yoang  bird  iu  mother*!  broodiog  wtage." 

Befiyre  the  aqretery  of  evenhig,  if  not  m  a 
higher  degree^iwe  are  charmed  with  its  re- 
pose.   The  stiUoesB  that  gradually  steak 
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oyer  the  ereatioii  eztenda  to  our  own  hearla. 
Paaeion  is  hilled,  and  if  we  are  not,  we  loog 
to'be  at  rest 

^  I  will  return  at  the  eloee  of  day,"  taym 
the  wanderer  as  he  goes  forth;  and  in 
the  evening  we  begin  to  listen  for  his  wel- 
come, though  weary  step.  "It  is  but  an- 
other day  of  toil,''  says  the  labourer  as  he 
brushes  away  the  morning  dew,  "In  the 
evening  I  shdl  rest  again ;"  and  already  his 
children  are  watching  at  the  cottage  door, 
and  his  wife  is  preparing  his  evening  meaL 
All  day  the  rebellious  child  has  resisted  the 
chastisements  of  love ;  but  in  the  evening 
hia  floul  is  subdued,  and  he  weeps  xxpon 
his  mother's  bosom.  We  can  appease  the 
yearnings  of  the  heart,  and  drive  away  re- 
flection— nay,  we  can  h ve  without  sympathy, 
until  evening  steals  around  our  path,  and 
tells  us  with  a  voice  which  makes  itself  be 
heard,  that  we  are  nkme.  In  the  freshnete 
of  morning,  and  through  all  the  stirring  o^ 
eupations  of  busy  noon,  man  can  forget  his 
Maker ;  but  in  the  solemn  evening  hour  he 
feels  ^lat  be  is  standing  in  the  presence  of 
his  God.  In  the  day-time  we  move  on  with 
the  noisy  multitude,  in  their  quest  of  sordid 
gain,  or  we  wear  without  weariness  or  com- 
plaint the  gilded  chains  which  bind  down 
the  soul,  or  we  struggle  against  the  tide  of 
time  and  circumstance,  battling  with  straws, 
and  spending  our  strength  in  fruitless  war- 
fare ;  but  in  the  evening  we  long  to  find  a  path 
where  the  flowers  are  not  trampled  down  by 
many  feet,  to  burst  ^  degrading  bonds  of 
custom,  and  to  tfnnk  and  feel  more  like  im- 
mortal beings ;  we  see  the  sciall  importance 
of  those  contested  points  about  ndiich  so  mar 
ny  parties  are  at  war,  and  we  become  wilhng 
to  glide  on  with  the  stream,  widiout  fretting 
ourselves  about  every  weed  or  feather  on  its 
surface;  esteeming  ))eace  of  mind  and  good- 
will towards  men  far  before  the  defence  of 
any  particular  set  of  opinions,  or  even  the 
esteblishment  of  our  own. 

Evening  is  the  time  for  rementeance;  &ir 
the  powers  of  the  mind  having  been  all  day 
in  exercise,  still  retain  flieir  activity,  and 
being  no  longer  engaged  in  necessary  or 
worldly  pursuits,  branch  out  into  innumera- 
ble associatkins,  fhnn  things  .present  and 
visible,  to  those  which  are  unseen  and  re- 
mote, and  wfakh  but  for  such  asaociataoM 


might  have  been  fbigotten.  The 
melody  of  the  birds,  stealing  gendy  upon  the 
htonid  air,  and  haard  more  distin^y  than 
their  noon-day  song,  calls  m^  the  image  of 
some  friend  with  whom  we  have  listened  to 
that  sound ;  nor  can  we  pursue  our  wonted 
evening  walk  without  being  remindec  c^  the 
very  path,  the  trees,  the  flowera,  and  even 
the  atnoq^ere,  of  that  ^miliar  interchange 
of  thought  and  feeling,  never  enjoyed  in  soeh 
perfection  as  at  the  cloee  of  day.  But, 
above  all  odier  ideas  connected  with  this 
hour,  we  love  the  repoM  of  evening.  Every 
living  creature  is  then  sinking  to  rest,  darli- 
ness  is  stealing  around  us  like  a  misty  cur- 
tain, a  dreamy  languor  subdues  our  harsher 
fbfelings,  and  makes  wtty  for  the  flow  of  all 
that  is  tender,  afieotionate,  or  refined.  •  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  muse  upon  this  subject 
without  thinking  of  the  return  of  the  wan- 
derer, the  completion  of  labour,  the  folding 
of  the  weary  wing,  the  closing  of  innocent 
eyes  in  peacefol  dumber,  the  vesper  hymn, 
and  the  prayer  or  thanksgiving  with  which 
every  day  should  be  dosed. 

How  is  it,  that  when  there  is  so  much 
even  in  external  nature  to  remind  ungrate- 
ful man  of  his  duty,  he  should  be  backward 
in  offering  that  tribute  which  is  due  to  the 
Author  of  aU  his  blessings?  Is  it  so  hard  a 
thing  to  be  thankful  for  the  bountiful  sun, 
¥^0(1  we  see  what  a  train  of  glory  goes 
along  with  his  departing  li^ht?  For  the 
gentle  and  refreshing  dews  which  come 
with  timely  nourishment  to  the  dry  and 
drooping  plants?  For  those,  very  pfants, 
and  their  unspeakable  utility  and  beauty  1 
For  all  that  the  eye  beholds  of  loveliness  or 
magnificence,  or  that  the  ear  distinguishes 
of  harmony?  But  above  all,  for  that  un- 
wearied sense  of  enjoj^ment  with  which  it  is 
possfide  for  man  to  walk  through  Aecm^ 
tion,  rendering  thanks  to  his  Creator  ai 
every  step. 

Far  be  it  from  the  writer  of  these  pages  to 
advocate  the  vain  phik)sophy  of  past  ageo-  ■ 
the  vague  notion  kmg  shice  discarded  from 
the  rational  world,  that  the  contemplatifin 
of  the  grandeur,  beauty,  or  even  perfeotioa 
of  the  universe,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  lead 
the  heart  to  God.  I  tpeak  of  such  eontem- 
idatkm  as  being  the  natural  and  aoitahliB 
exercise  of  an  immortal  miod|  and  of  the 
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Tories  of  crentioD  as  eorroborating'  evidence 
that  a  gracious  will  has  designed  the  mys- 
tery of  oar  betn^jv  and  that  a  powerful  hand 
continues  to  uphold  the  worid  which  we  in- 
habit I  speak  of  the  soothing  calm  of  even- 
ing, not  with  the  puerile  notion  that  mere 
sentimeotal  musing  is  conducive  to  the  vi- 
tality of  the  true  spirit  of  Christianily — ^thal 
spirit  which  is  compelled  to  engage  in  active 
waHare  with  the  world,  and  sometimes  to 
maintain  its  stand  amidst  all  that  is  repulsive 
to  the  poetic  mind ;  but  I  speak  of  the  even* 
ing  hour  as  a  season  of  repose  and  whole- 
some refreshment  to  this  spirit,  and  o(  all 
otfier  enjoymentB  derived  from  the  admira- 
ttoo  of  nature  as  lawful,  n^itural,  and  highly 
conducive  to  the  feeling  of  thankfulness 
which  unfailin^y  pervades  the  soul  of  the 
true  Christian. 


THE  POETRY  OP  THE  MOON. 

To  write  a  chapter  on  the  moon,  appeeurs, 
at  first  sight,  a  task  no  less  presumptuous 
in  itseU^  than  inevitably  fruitless  in  its  con- 
sequences— ^fruifiesB  as  regards  that  kind  of 
interest  which  on  behalf  of  the  queen  of 
mgbt  has  been  called  forth  and  sanctified 
by  the  highest  powers  of  genius,  as  well  as 
abused  and  profkned  by  the  lowest  To 
qxMtrophize  the  moon,  even  in  the  most 
ecrtatic  bys,  would,  in  the  present  day  be 
litde  less  abf  ord  thsjo  to  attempt 

•*  To  ffld  reflBed  geld,  to  paint  tba  my, 
To  throw  a  pwRime  o*er  th«  Tlolei, 
Td  •nooibe  the  Im,  or  idd  uother  hoe 
tisttt  Um  rtteboWior  with  lantern  light 
To  aoek  the  benoteotu  eye  of  hesTea  to  garnish. " 

Yet  IB  order  to  jirove  that  the  moon  is  of 
all  aatural  and  sensible  objects,  pre-eminent- 
ly poetical,  no  other  facts  need  be  adduced 
than  tfiese ;  that  all  the  effiisions  of  disordered 
fancy  which  have  been  ofiered  at  her  shrine, 
mneeUnt  the  worid  began,  have  not  deprived 
the  queen  of  night  of  one  iota  of  her  regal 
digni^;  not  all  the  abortive  efforts  of  de- 
eeplive  art^  (and  not  a  few  have  presented  a 
mockery  of  her  inimitable  beauty,)  have,  in 
file  sii^teat  degree  impaired  the  charm  of 
htr  lu  iiilinnw ;  not  all  the  allusioDs  of  sickly 
or  Tulgar  afiectation,  have  sullied 


her  purity;  nor  have  all  the  scenes  of  de- 
gradation, fVaud,  or  cruelty,  which  her 
mysterious  l^t  has  illuminated,  been  able, 
even  in  these  dear-sighted,  and  practical 
times,  to  render  less  solemn  and  imposing, 
that  soul-pervading  influence,  with  which  the 
moon  is  still  capable  of  inspiring  those  who 
have  not  entirely  subdued  or  sacrificed  the 
tender,  generous,  or  sublime  emotions  of 
their  nature. 

In  power,  and  majesty,  and  glory,  fiie  sun 
unquestionably  claims  our  regard  before  all 
other  objects  of  creation.  But  the  sun  is 
less  poetical  than  fiie  moon,  because  his  at- 
tributes are  less  exclusively  connected  with 
our  mental  perceptions.  By  combining  the 
idea  of  heat  with  that  of  light,  our  associa- 
tions bec(»ne  more  sensitive  and  corporeal, 
and  consequently  less  refined.  The  liglH 
of  the  sun  is  also  too  clear,  and  too  genersdly 
pervading  in  its  nature,  to  be  so  poetical  as 
that  of  the  moon.  It  leaves  too  little  for  the 
imagination.  AH  is  revealed  to  the  eye; 
and  myriads  of  difierent  objects  bein^  thus 
made  distinctly  visible,  the  attention  wants 
that  focus  of  concentration  which  gives  in- 
tensity and  vividness  to  all  our  impressions. 

"  But  the  stars,"  some  may  ask,  ^^  are  they 
not  sufficiently  distant  and  magnificent  for 
sublimity — ^mild  enough  for  purity — beautiibl 
enough  for  bve  7"  Yes ;  but  they  are  too 
distcmt — ^loo  pure^— too  cold  for  huxnan  love. 
They  come  not  near  our  troubled  world,  they 
smile  not  upon  us  like  the  moon.  We  feel 
that  they  are  beautiful.  We  bdiold  and 
admire.  No  wonder  that  the  early  dwellers 
upon  earth  should  have  been  tempted  to  be- 
hold and  worship.  But  one  thing  is  wanting, 
that  charm,  whether  real  or  ideal,  which 
connects  or  seems  to  connect,  our  mental 
sufierings,  wants,  and  wishes,  with  some 
high  and  unattainable  source  of  intelligence 
— the  charm  of  sympathy.  Thousands  of 
purified  and  elevated  minds  have  expatiated 
upon  the  stars  as  the  most  sublime  of  all 
created  objects,  and  so  unquestionably  they 
are  f  but  sublimity  is  not  all  that  constitutes 


*  Every  one  dlipoaed  to  doubt  thb  troth,  may  find 
fltn  coMTictton  by  rtadiag  la  Montgomery'*  Leetorea  on 
Poetry,  a  few  pagea  devpted  to  this  rabject ;  perhapa 
the  mott  poetical  efTiuion  that  ever  flowed  flrom  an  elo- 
qoent  pen,  taMplred  by  a  refined  Imagination,  a  highly 
giaed  Blind,  and  a  derent  ipfartt. 
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the  enence  oTpoetiQ  feeUog.  The  spirit  of 
poetry  dwells  not  always  in  the  high  and 
distant  heavens,  but  loves  to  vary  its  ezisl- 
tence  by  the  enjoyment  of  tender  and  home- 
felt  delights.  Thus,  we  are  not  satisfied, 
even  in  our  hightest  intellectual  pursuits, 
unless  we  find  something  to  appropriate,  and 
call  our  own ;  and  thus  while  we  admire  the 
stars  as  splendid  portions  of  the  heavens,  we 
both  admire  and  love  the  moon,  because, 
still  retaining  her  heavenly  character,  die 
approaches  nearer  to  our  earth.  We  can- 
not look  upon  the  stars  without  being  struck 
with  a  sense  of  their  distanoe,  their  unattain- 
able height,  the  immeasurable  extent  of 
space  &at  lies  between  the  celestial  fields 
which  they  traverse  with  a  perpetual  har- 
mony of  motion,  and  the'low  world  of  petty 
cares  where  we  lie  grovelliag.  But  the 
moon — ^the  plAdd  moon,  is  just  high  enon^ 
(or  sublimity,  just  near  enough  for  love.  So 
benign,  and  bland,  and  softly  beautiful  is  her 
ever-beaming  countenance,  &at  when  per- 
sonifying, SB  we  always  do,  the  moon,  she 
seems  to  us  rather  as  purified  than  as  having 
been  always  pure.  We  feel  as  if  some  fel- 
lowship with  human  frailty  and  sufiering 
had  brought  her  near  us,  and  almost  wonder 
whether  her  seasons  of  mysterious  darkness 
are  accompanied  with  that  chanu^ter  of  high 
and  ummpeachable  dignity  which  attends 
her  seasons  of  light  Her  very  beams,  when 
they  steal  in  upon  our  meditations,  seem 
fraught  with  tenderness,  with  charity,  and 
love:  so  that  we  naturally  associate  them 
In  our  own  minds,  not  so  much  with  super- 
natural perfection,  as  with  that  which  has 
been  refined  and  sublimated  by  a  moral 
process.  We  call  to  remembrance  the  dark- 
est imputation  ever  cast  upon  the  moon,  in 
those  dark  times  when  to  be  a  goddess  was 
by  no  means  to  be  free  from  every  mond 
stain ;  and  then,  in  fanciful  return  for  aU  her 
sweet,  and  cheenng,  and  fahiiliar  li^t,  we 
sometmies  ofier  a  sigh  of  pity  to  the  vestal 
Dian,  ^at  she  should  have  paid  so  deariy 
for  having  loved  but  once,  and  that  with  so 
pureaflame,tfiatit  disturbed  not  the  dreams 
of  a  slumbering  shepherd  boy. 

To  prove  that  the  moon  is  of  all  ▼ts9>le  ob- 
jects ^e  most  poetical,  tiiere  needs  no  o&er 
evidence  tiian  the  mrniber  of  poetic  lays  in 
which  she  has  been  od^irated.    The  merit 


of  these  lays  is  proof  of  a  totaDy  different 
nature,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  in 
point;  thein^iration  being  in  the  mooo  her- 
self—the virtue  of  that  inspiratian  in  the  soub 
of  her  votaries.  Here  however  we  find  ad- 
ditiooal,  and  perhaps  stronger  proof  of  the 
same  fact ;  for  not  only  have  poets  of  every 
age,  and  every  country,  found  in  the  queen  of 
night  a  never-tiring  theme ;  but  she  has  nn- 
questionahly  the  honour  of  havingcalled  forth 
some  of  the  most  memorable,  and  most  bril- 
liant efiusions  of  poetie  genius.  To  quote 
illustrative  pcMsages  on  this  subject  would 
be  to  fill  volumes,  and  to  make  selections 
would  be  almost  impossible,  amongst  in- 
stances so  numerous  and  so  fhuight  with  in- 
terest; but  there  is  one  scene  in  the  Mer- 
ofaantof  Venice  which  deserves  particular  no- 
tice, for  the  natural  and  simple  manner  in 
whkh  the  poet  has  given  us  the  most  perfect 
idea  of  an  exquisite  moonlight  night,  ap- 
parently without  efibrt,  and  ahnost  without 
description.  It  is  where  the  two  lovers,  es- 
caped from  danger  and  suspicion,  first  find 
time  and  opportunity  for  the  quiet  enjoyment 
which  is  best  appreciated  afVer  imminent 
risk.  In  diis  picture  (for  it  is  nothing  less) 
we  behold  most  strikingly  the  master  hand 
by  which  the  scene  is  drawn.  Hereisnobab- 
bling  'about  silver  rays,'  'soft  influence,'  'smi- 
ling light;'  the  passage  commences  merely 
with — ''  The  moon  shines  bright;'  and  then 
so  perfect  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  lovers,  both 
in  each  other  and  in  all  that  surrounds  them, 
that  they  immediately  strike  off  comparisons 
between  that  particular  night,  and  others  that 
have  been  vividly  impressed  upon  ^ir  tm- 
aginationi^  not  by  observation,  but  by  pas- 
sages fivm  (perhaps  their  favourite)  authors, 
where  the  moon  has  been  called  in  to  aid 
the  representation  of  some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing scenes.  Had  the  happiness  of  Loreoxo 
and  Jessica  been  less  absorbing,  or  had  the 
night  been  less  beantiful,  they  might  have 
told  us  how,  and  upon  what  objects  the 
moon  was  then  riiining.  But  with  them  aU 
was  complete.  They  had  no  comments  to 
make  upon  the  lovely  night,  which  we  are 
left  to  suppose  tooexqukitefiMrdescrqitioQ} 
and  after  amusing  themselves  and  each 
other  with  ample,  hot  most  betntifhl  allu*' 
rions  to  classic  history,  tibey  very  natwally 
ftdl  imo  tel  playftd  htmwniv  whidi 
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to  perfect  happinea,  and  descending  from 
tb^  poetic  fligbti,  torn  upon  each  other  the 
qKirtive  badinage,  which  is  more  fhmiliar 
to  those  who  are  but  "earthly  happy." 
Tbey  are  then  intermpted  by  the  entrahce 
of  a  messenger;  bat  still  the  mind  of  the 
poet  having  been  filed  to  overflowing  with 
his  own  idea,  or  ratfier  his  own  intense  feel- 
ing of  this  ecstatic  night,  be  goes  on  afler  the 
first  exuberance  of  fancy  has  been  expended 
in  mere  association,  to  give  ns  some  de- 
scription of  the  scene ;  and  then  follows  that 
passage  so  highly  imaginative  and  poetical, 
yet  withal  so  simple,  that  it  seems  but  to  em- 
body in  words,  the  Ihint  dreams  that  hove 
floated  through  our  own  minds  a  thousand 
times  vrathout  finding  utterance : 

"Baw  Bvevc  ite  OMMSliclu  timfm  opos  thb  bukl 
Here  wW  we  «lt,  aad  let  the  aound*  of  nnaic 
Creep  ta  oor  eer* ;  aoft  staioenf  ead  the  night, 
BecooMtlM  toochae  ef  eweet  hameny. 
m,  JcmIcb     Look  how  the  floor  of  Ueeren 
k  thl<A  imlaid  with  petinea  of  brif  hi  gold  ; 
There^  not  the  taMUeat  orh»  which  thoa  behold*at, 
Bai  la  hie  BMCkm  like  an  aafelaiace, 
mXB  ^alriBf  to  the  yoong-ey'd  cherabima. 
floch  hemony  b  In  Immortal  aoula ; 
Bat,  wWtet  this  noddy  veatnre  of  deeay 

I  It  In,  we  eaanot  hear  It." 


In  contemplating  the  difierent  attributes 
of  the  moon,  first,  and  most  striking  is  that 
distinctness  of  light  and  shade  which  charac- 

I  tense  her  influence  over  external  nature. 

I  Here  are  no  lesser  lights,  no  minor  shadows 
to  constitute  a  medium  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. The  whole  earth  is  under  the  do- 
minion of  two  ruling  powers ;  and  every  ma- 
terial object  presents  on  one  side  a  surface 
distinctly  visible,  while  the  other  is  lost  in 
Bopenetrable  darkness.  Not  a  wreath  of 
ivy,  a  projecting  comke,  or  a  broken  turret, 
but  the  moon  invests  it  with  a  beauty  of  her 
own,  more  attractive  to  the  eye,  and  more 
potent  in  its  influence  upon  the  imagination, 
from  the  depth  of  mysterious  shadow  by 
which  it  is  contrasted.  Beautiful  as  her 
H^  unquestionably  is,  when  it  falls  upon 
&e  verdure  of  the  doping  bank,  where  every 
flower,  and  leaf  and  tendril  have  their  shining 
sisftce  contrasted  with  their  shadow,  we 
dioold  scarcely  pause  to  ofier  our  tribute  of 
admiration,  by  telling  how  often  Ac  poet's  lay 
has  recorded  eventi  which  took  place  ''on 
sQchanigfat,'^  but  that  in  glancing  firom  this 
•eeoe  of  silvery  brightness,  we  behold  the 


deep  gloom  of  the  sivrounding  woods,  the 
narrow  deflle,  or  the  hollow  cave,  within 
whose  confines  the  queen  of  night,  with  aU 
her  power,  and  f^  her  splendour,  is  unable 
to  penetrate. 

Another  striking  attribute  of  die  mooii, 
and  one  which  seems  more  especially  to 
bring  her  within  the  sphere  of  human  sym- 
pathy, is  her  alternate  darkness  and  illumi- 
nation ;  which  last  is  familiarly  spoken  of  as 
a  periodical  visitation ;  for  so  powerful  are 
the  senses  of  the  imagination,  that  it  is  with 
some  difiiculty  we  realize  the  truth,  that 
when  the  moon  is  invisible  to  our  eyes,  she 
is  in  reahty  as  present  with  us  as  when  her 
soft  light  Milutes  us  in  our  nightly  wander- 
ings. Thus  we  hear  perpetually  of  the  con- 
stancy, as  well  as  the  inconstancy  of  the 
moon ;  just  as  a  similitude  with  either  qual- 
ity may  suit  &e  poet's  need.  Of  her  con- 
stancy, because^  lost  as  she  is  to  our  out- 
ward perceptions,  we  are  able  to  calculate 
with  undeviating  certainty  the  hour  of  her 
return;  of  her  inconstancy,  because  how 
profound  soever  are  the  devotions  offered  at 
her  shrine,  that  shrine  is  no  sooner  invested 
with  the  full  splendour  of  her  celestial 
brightness,  than  the  inefiable  light  begins  to 
wane,  and  finally  disappears. 

From  the  long  establlBhed  custom  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  moon  in  our  descriptions  of 
mental  suflering,  we  might  almost  be  led  to 
pronounce  that  melancholy  was  one  of  her 
chief  characteristics,  were  not  this  poetical 
propensity  easUy  accounted  for,  by  the  en- 
joyments of  the  generality  of  mankind  being 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  confine  their  attention 
to  social,  stirring,  mundane  subjects  of  inter- 
est or  excitement ;  and  &us  to  leave  little 
time,  and  less  inclination,  for  making  obser- 
vations upon  the  moon:  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  melancholy,  which  has  in  all 
minds  the  same  tendency  to  silence,  solitude, 
and  contemplation,  the  eye  is  naturally  di- 
rected to  scenes  of  repose  and  serenity,  and 
more  than  all,  to  the  solenm  aspect  of  the 
heavens.  It  is  here  that  we  look  for  peace , 
and  we  all  can  remember,  when  through  the 
long  watches  of  the  sleepless  night,  the 
moon  wad  our  only  companion,  the  only 
fiiend  who  was  near  xm  under  the  pressure 
of  our  calamity,  or  who  appeared  to  sympa- 
thize in  our  distress. 
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Surely  the  sweet  influenee  of  the  queen 
of  night  is  in  its  own  nature  more-  cheering 
than  melancholy.  How  many  glad  occasions 
of  social  and  festive  entertainment  are  regu- 
lated by  the  moon.  "We  will  visit  our 
friends  when  the  moon  is  at  the  full " — "  We 
will  return  by  the  light  of  the  moon  " — **  We 
wait  for  the  moon  before  we  set  sail,''  is  the 
familiar  language  of  every  day ;  and  how: 
much  more  must  the  mariner  on  the  mighty 
deep  rejoice  in  her  welcome  visitations,  and 
hail  her  m'ghtly  radiance  as  she  rises  over 
the  unfathomable  abyss.  Shines  not  the 
moon  through  the  grated  lattice  of  the  pri- 
son, from  whence  aU  other  gentle  comforters 
are  excluded,  smiling  upon  the  crimmal  in 
his  feverish  sleep,  and  reminding  him  when 
he  starts  into  waking  consciousness,  that 
while  his  brother  man,  perhaps  weak,  falli- 
ble, dnd  faulty  as  himself,  had  he  been  simi- 
larly circumstanced,  is  able  to  pursue,  im- 
peach, and  condemn,  according  to  the  strict 
authority  of  laws,  which  take  no  cognizance 
of  want  of  knowledge,  of  early  bias,  and 
more  than  all,  of  peculiar  and  incalculable 
temptation ;  there  is  still  mercy  in  the  ever- 
lasting heavens — an  eye  that  looks  down 
upon  his  earthly  sufferings,  beholding 
through  a  clear,  and  steady,  and  impculial 
light,  all  that »  hidden  from  the  scrutiny  of 
man;  and  that  an  humble,  solemn,  and 
heartfelt  appeal,  even  from  out  his  dimgeon, 
beneath  hki  chains,  or  upon  the  fatal  scaffold, 
may  yet  be  made  to  that  higher  tribunal, 
whose  judgments  are  as  unparalled  in  mer- 
cy, as  unimpeachable  in  justice. 

Is  not  the  moon,  amidst  all  the  chances 
and  changes  that  occur  to  us  in  this  sublu- 
nary scene,  stiU,  still  the  same?  We  recall 
the  sweet  and  social  evenings,  when  the 
moon  looked  in  upon  our  childish  play, 
through  the  trellice-work  of  vine  and  jessa- 
mine that  grew  aroimd  our  ancestral  dwell- 
ing. How  looks  that  dwelling  now?  The 
vine  and  the  jessamine  are  rooted  from  the 
earth,  the  walls  are  broken  down,  and  scarce- 
ly is  one  stone  led  upon  another.  Where 
are  the  companions  of  those  happy  hours  ? 
Some  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  are 
gone  we  acds  not  where ;  some  are  so  altered 
in  their  loves  and  friendships,  that  we  know 
them  not,  or  perhaps,  they  know  not  us; 
and  others  are  scattered  abroad  throughout 


the  busy  worid,  chasing  tbenr  difierent  ob- 
jects of  ambition  or  desire,  in  wUch  we  hold 
no  share :  even  our  own  hearts,  though  they 
feel  thesame  to  us  in  their  capability  of  snf^ 
fertng,  having  learned  to  beat  another  tone, 
to  bum  with  different  fires,  to  be  vivified 
with  a  new  life,  or  subject  to  a  fatality 
which  we  were  far  from  apprehending  then. 
Yet  the  moon — the  lovely  moon,  is  still  the 
same,  shining  on  with  the  same  ineffable  ef- 
fulgence— teaching  us  that  constancy  k  not 
an  empty  name,  though  we  and  ours  have 
failed  to  find  the  reality — ^that  there  is  punty 
and  peace  beneath  the  heavens,  though  we 
ar^  still  wandering  in  fruideas  quest  of  both 
— ^that  there  is  an  inexhautible  fountain  of 
loveliness  and  delight,  thou^  we  have 
wasted  ours. 

And  is  not  the  moon  most  kind,  most  chari- 
table, that  she  reveals  no  deformities,  brings 
to  light  no  defects,  but  ever  shines 


«  LeaTlng  that  b«ratifb1.  that  i^  wm  —, 
And  making  that  which  was  not" 

Oh !  it  is  wearisome  in  our  daily  existence 
to  see  the  critic's  eye  for  ever  peering  through 
a  narrow  ^us  of  concentrated  and  partial 
light,  to  find  out  the  specks  upon  the  fkce  of 
the  sun,  the  soil  of  the  lily,  the  footprints  of 
the  butterfly  upon  tlie  velvet  petals  of  the 
rose ;  Ustening  with  his  ear  sharpened  to  an 
acuteness  that  renders  it  sensible  only  of  dis- 
cord, to  detect  the  misapplication  of  tone  and 
emphasis  in  the  eloquence  that  shakes  the 
world,  the  wrong  cadence  in  the  voice  that 
tells  of  anguish,  the  false  note  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  spheres.  Yet  this  is  what  men 
call  wisdom — a  wisdom  which  if  it  falls  to 
subdue  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  man- 
kind, at  least  destroys  the  capacity  for  ap- 
preciating the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the 
creation,  and  the  desire  to  bow  with  mute 
reverence  and  awe  before  its  Creator.  It  is 
this  wisdom  which  intrudes  its  unwelcome 
presence  upon  our  daily  walk,  rendering  that 
walk  most  wearisome,  and  the  society  we 
meet  there,  infinitely  worse  than  solitude. 
But  the  night  returns — ^the  calm  and  silent 
night,  and  the  sweet  moon  rising  over  the 
eastern  hills,  goes  forth  upon  her  pathway 
through  the  heavens.  Perchance  an  envious 
cloud  advances,  and  her  form  is  obscured  by 
misty  vapours;  but  they  pass  away,  and 
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her  «fle  looks  wweelar  than  before.  Upon 
the  ragged  precipice,  the  dark  impenetrable 
ibrett,  the  restleMwaTec  of  the  ocean,  ^her 
floA  and  solemn  light^  is  falling,  beautifying 
whatever  it  shines  upon,  marking  out  as  with 
a  sflrer  pencil  the  majestic  outline  of  the 
crag  or  prooontoiy,  but  leaving  the  deep 
and  frightful  cavern  at  its  base  still  unre- 
rtmled ;  tinging  with  radiant  histre  the  light 
boughs  that  wave  and  dance  as  if  with  very 
gtadnesB  in  her  welcome  beams,  the  sprays 
of  glittering  ivy,  or  the  bfty  turrets  of  the 
andent  tower,  while  passing  in  her  peaceful 
progress  over  every  scene  of  gloom  and  ter- 
ror, she  seems  to  cast  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth  into  yet  deeper  shade ;  or^  taming  the 
foam  of  the  angry  billows  into  crests  of  spark- 
ling light,  the  troubled  track  of  the  heaving 
bark  into  a  silvay  pathway,  and  the  sails 
that  flutter  in  the  adverse  gale,  into  the  white 
pioiorw  of  some  angelic  messenger,  she 
kindly  oflfers  to  the  imaginative  beholder,  a 
picture  of  sublimity  for  that  of  danger — of 
trust  tor  anxious  fear — of  hope  for  murmur- 
ing and  despair. 

la  not  the  moon  also  a  faithful  treasurer 
of  sweet  and  pleasant  memories?  We 
mi^t  forget  (in  this  world  there  is  much  to 
make  us  forget)  what  we  learned  before  our 
minds  were- tainted  by  the  envious  struggle 
for  pre-eminence,  and  the  necessity  of  sordid 
gmOf  or  soured  by  the  disappointments  in- 
evitably attending  both.  The  worldly  man, 
the  sharp  keen  bustldr  of  the  city,  sees  little 
tocali  back  his  thoughts  to  the  days  of  un- 
sophisticated innocence,  and  still  less  to  re- 
eommend  to  his  now  mature  judgment,  what 
he  would  caH  nothing  better  than  his  boyish 
bltadnesB,  to  hisown best  interests.  Bot  the 
bodOy  frame  in  time  wears  out,  the  city  feast 
becomes  unpalatable  to  the  sickly  appetite, 
and  civic  honours  are  unable  to  support  die 
bead  they  crown.  Sleepless  nights  succeed 
to  wearisome  days.  Perhaps  his  attendant 
enjoys  that  repose,  which  he  is  unable  to 
purdisse  with  all  his  wealth.  To  sum  up 
the  amount  of  his  gold,  no  longer  relieves 
the  aching  void  of  his  heart  There  is  a 
gnawing  want  still  pressing  upon  him,  even 
at  tMs  hue  hour  of  the  di^,  which  all  his 
possessions  are  unequal  to  supply ;  and  he 
begins  at  last  to  question,  whe^er  ihey  may 
not  hsfe  cost  him  more  than  tiieir  real  valu9. 


Lost  in  a  worid  of  vague  and  unsatisfying 
thou^ti,  the  moon  steals  in  upon  his  medi- 
tations. It  is  not  with  him  as  with  more 
fbeling  minds,  that  memoiy  rushes  back 
with  one  tremendous  bound;  but  with  his 
wonted  caution  and  reserve,  he  begins  to  re* 
I  trace  the  pilgrimage  of  past  years,  the  silent 
moonbeams  lighting  him  unconsciously  on 
his  way,  and  leading  him  by  the  chain  of 
association  back  to  his  paternal  home.  He 
enters  again  the  once  ftuniliar  habitation. 
He-takes  possession  of  the  chair  appropriated 
to  the  darling  boy,  and  along  with  it  the 
many  pure  and  lively  feelings,  which  the 
world  had  chased  away.  He  listens  to  his 
father's  gende  admonitions,  and  feels  the  af- 
fectionate pressure  of  his  hand,  upon  his  then 
unrufBed  brow.  He  hears  his  mother's  voice 
as  she  sings  their  evening  hymn,  and  «*'  Oh  P 
the  man  of  wealth  exclaims,  "  that  I  might 
be  again  that  innocent  and  happy  boy !" 

If  he  who  embarks  his  whole  heart  m  the 
sordid  avocations  of  life,  is  necessarily  driven 
on  to  resign  the  noblest  aspirations,  and  ten- 
derest  affections  of  his  youth,  the  votaress 
of  fashion  becomes  if  possible  iiKNre  heart- 
less, and  more  hardened  in  her  servile  and 
despicable  career:  it  is  possible  fh>m  this 
cause  that  in  order  to  act  to  the  life  the  artifi- 
cial character  she  has  assumed,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  she  should  sometimes  wear  the 
semblance  of  feeling,  just  in  that  proportion, 
and  according  to  that  peculiar  mode,  which 
may  best  suit  the  selfish  purpose  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  and  this  empty  mockery  of  the  best 
and  loveliest  attributes  of  hiHnan  nature — 
of  its  afiections,  sympathies,  and  hi^  capa- 
bilities, has  a  more  debasing  and  injurious 
effect  upon  the  mind,  than  the  total  forget- 
fulness  even  of  their  outward  character. 
Put  the  woman  of  fashion  cannot  always 
keep  her  thoughts  directed  to  the  same  bril- 
liant point  There  will  be  moments  when 
she  suspects  the  potency  of  the  idol  to  whom 
her  only  devotions  have  been  offered.  With 
her  also  the  exhaustion  of  the  bodily  frame, 
will  produce  a  pining  after  that  which  has 
been  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  the  world— a 
longing  to  lie  down  and  rest,  beneath  tire 
sheltering  wings  of  the  angel  of  peace.  Per- 
chance she  has  stolen  unnoticed  from  the 
busy  throng,  to  breathe  fbr  one  moment  with 
greater  fVeedom  at  the  q>en  casement   She 
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still. het.18  the  tread  of  the  Doky  dance— the 
music — the  glad  voiee»-^«nd  she  feels  what 
no  heart  is  capahle  of  (eelinig  without  a  pang, 
that  her  presence  is  not  necessary  to  the  en- 
joyment of  her  reputed  friends,  and  that 
when  her  head  is  laid  within  the  grave  they 
will  still  dance  on,  without  being  conscious 
that  one  familiar  step  is  wanting  in  their 
merriment  Her  soul  is  oppressed.  She  looks 
out  beneath  the  high  blue  silent  heavens, 
and  the  moon  is  there  to  welcome  her  as 
with  a  sister's  smile.  It  is  to  the  moon  alone 
that  all  human  beings  can  appeal  with  an 
inward  sense  of  sympathy ;  and  to  the  moon 
at  last  she  Ventures  to  utter  that  complaint, 
which  no  ear  has  ever  heard.  ^  It  was  not 
thus!"  the  melancholy  strain  begins,  but 
tears— true,  unaffected  tears  are  rising,  and 
she  looks  down  upon  the  clustering  jessa- 
mine, whose  delicate  stars  gleam  out  in  the 
moonbeams,  and  send  forth  their  odorous 
perfumes  upon  the  gales  of  night  It  was 
not  thus  that  ^e,  H^  splendid  mourner, 
weary  with  the  weight  of  her  own  diamonds, 
and  sick  of  the  selfishness  ofher  own  chosen 
friends,  looked  up  to  the  fkce  of  the  pale 
moon,  in  those  hours  when  the  moon  looks 
fairest — those  happy  hours  when  even  she, 
the  false  one,  was  beloved.  Her  memory, 
the  only  faculty  which  she  has  not  been  able 
to  pervert,  returns  to  the  bright  season  of 
sincerity  and  youth.  Again  she  is  walking 
by  the  side  of  one  v^om  worlds  could  not 
have  tempted  to  violate  her  confidence,  or 
wound  her  love— one  who  was  deserted  for 
a  worthless  rival,  in  his  turn  to  be  cast  off 
for  ar;other,  and  then  a  third,  and  so  on, 
until  the  worid  at  last  became  the  only  can- 
didate for  her  affections,  die  only  raler  of 
her  heart  ''It  was  not  thus  P'  she  exclaims, 
^  that  I  was  waai  to  look  upon  the  moon. 
Oh !  give  me  back  the  loves,  the  friendships 
of  my  early  days.  Restore  the  capabihty 
of  trusting,  even  though  I  should  still  be  de- 
ceived !  Awaken  in  my  soul  the  faculty  of 
hope,  though  I  should  be  disappointed  still ! 
Rekindle  my  affections,  that  I  may  feel  the 
possibility  of  loving,  though  I  should  never 
be  beloved  again !  Liet  me  hear  once  more 
die  voice  of  kindness,  thou|^  it  should  be 
strange  to  mine  ear !  Let  me  listen  to  the 
language  of  truth,  though  it  should  oondemn 
die  whole  of  my  past  life  1^ 


The  mariner  at  midnight  on  die  d^ep  sea, 
looks  forth  when  other  e^  are  sleeping^ 
towards  the  bright  opening  in  the  eastern 
clouds,  where  the  pale  lustre  of  the  rism^ 
moon  gives  welcome  promise  of  her  blessed 
visitation.  Soon  her  full  roond  orb  appears 
sin  an  its  splendour,  and  the  dark  vapoors 
float  away,  or,  gliding  gendy  paet  her 
beaming  face,  receive  the  soft  reflection  ef 
her  smile,  before  they  pass  into  the  undistin- 
guishable  chaos  of  night  High  into  the 
azure  heavens  die  now  ascends,  while  die 
lonely  hehnsman  chants  to  die  heedless  gale 
the  songs  of  his  native  land.  He  gazes 
upon  the  wide  expanse  of  heaving  water, 
and  ever  as  his  eye  dwells  upon  thatsilvery 
trade  of  ii^t  that  seems  to  lure  him  away 
to  another  world,  recollections  whidi  the 
bustle  of  the  day  keeps  down,  and  diou^its 
dear  as  the  miser's  hoarded  treasure,  rise 
within  his  breast,  firesh  and  spontaneous; 
and  he  thinks  how  the  same  moon  shone 
upon  the  woodbine  bower  where  he  first 
wooed  the  village  maid,  viho  blushed  in  her 
innocent  joy,  and  inwardly  exulted  in  the 
short-lived  happiness  of  being  a  sailor's 
bride.  Has  he  not  seen  that  bower  again? 
Yes,  and  the  woodbine  was  still  lovdy,  but 
his  bride  had  lost  her  maiden  bloom,  and 
the  cares  of  a  lonely  and  almost  widowed 
wife  had  made  her  prematurely  old.  Again 
he  has  returned  to  that  well-known  spot — 
that  haven  of  hn  dearest  hopes  and  the 
babe  that  should  have  welcomed  him  with 
the  kind  name  of  father,  was  sleeping  be- 
neath a  litde  grassy  mound  in  the  church- 
yard, while  he  had  been  &r  away  in  its 
hour  of  agony,  and  its  last  cry  had  been  un- 
heard by  him.  Once  more  he  has  returned 
to  his  deserted  home.  The  mother  too  was 
gone  to  her  place  of  rest,  and  two  humble 
graves  side  by  side  were  all  the  memorial 
that  remamed  of  his  domestic  happineas. 
What  then?  Does  he  wish  that  his  maiw 
riage  day  had  never  dawned?  would  he 
extingtush  the  memory  of  the  past?  No, 
though  amidst  the  stir  of  the  busy  day,  or 
amongst  his  jovial  comrades  he  thinks  litde 
of  his  wife  and  child,  yet  in  the  aolitode  td 
the  night  watches  when  the  moon  is  above 
his  head,  and  no  sound  is  to  be  heard  but 
die  rij^le  of  the  water  against  the  vease^ 
side,  he  Uessee  that  mild  and  gentle  reinen»- 
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braocer,  thiol  she  visits  him  in  his  loneliness, 
to  tell  him  those  tales  oif  tenderness  to  which 
hit  ear  has  become  strange,  and  to  open  in 
his  bold  and  hardy  bosom  those  sweet 
foimtaina  of  humaA  love  which  transform 
the  character  of  the  rude  sailor  into  that 
of  the  avenger  of  the  injured^  the  father 
of  the  orphaoi  and  the  protector  of  the  help- 
Thus  ever  sweet  and  plcas^t  to  the 
watchful  eyes  of  the  wayfaring  man,  is  the 
mooo  aa  she  rises  from  her  throne  of  clouds. 
He  turns  to  gaze  upon  that  welcome  face, 
and  thinks  how  many  well-known  and  fa- 
miliar looks  are  directed  to  the  same  object 
Perchance  he  has  been  a  wanderer  through 
many  lands,  a  voyager  over  the  deep  seas, 
a  pilgrim  of  the  world ;  yet  ever  on  his 
wayward  course,  the  same  mild  moon  has 
been  like  a  faithful  and  untiring  friend, 
speaking  to  him  amongst  a  strange  people 
in  the  native  language  of  his  heart,  and 
telling  throu^  the  lonely  night,  sweet 
tidingB  of  his  wished-for  home.  Whether 
amid  spow;  covered  hills^  through  the  frozen 
wilderness,  along  the  skirts  of  the  pine 
forest,  far,  far  away,  she  guides  the  solitary 
Laplander  ?  or,  in  more  sultry  climes  looks 
down, through  the  foliage  of  the  waving 
wAn%  tree,  and  glances  over  the  bright  sur- 
i^ee  of  the  welcome  waters,  where  the 
lodian  lavas  his  burning  feet:  whether  high 
above  the  tower,  the  minaret,  or  stately 
dome,  she  looks  down,  a  Silent  and  unmoved 
speetotor,  upon  the  thickly-peopled  city,  the 
perpetual  stir,  the  hurry  at\d  the  rush  of  busy 
Ufe  $  or  far  away  in  the  silence  and  solitude 
of  some  lone  isle  of  the  ocean,  touching 
with  her  sparkling  radiance  thc^  leaves  and 
hloflsoins  of  that  nameless  and  uncultured 
garden,  and  th^  rippling  waves  that  rise 
and  fall«  and  hill  themselves  to  rest  upon 
that  unknown  shore :  whether  through  the 
tUdy  curtained  window  of  the  palace,  her 
aodest  light  iteals  gently  in,  and  gliding 
over  the  marUe  floor,  or  along  the  tapestried 
walK  feaiin  its  silence  and  purity  upon  the 
etiamm  eanopy  of  kings ;  or  where  the  cot- 
tage of  the  hordnan  stands  upon  the  lone 
aioor,ailverB  the  mossy  turf  beside  his  door, 
eavenng  the  grey  thatch  of  the  mouldering 
foof  with  her  garment  of  beauty,  and  look- 
,  iflC  in  with  Jier  quiet  and  aj^roviag  smile 


upon  his  homely  meal,  blessing  the  cup  of 
which  he.  drinks,  and  lighting  the  paients' 
way,  as  they  seek  the  couch  of  their  slum- 
bering cherubs  to  ask  a  blessing  for  the 
coming  day,  to  return  thanks  for  the  past, 
and  then  to  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  peace- 
ful and  untroubled  sleep;  over  the  waste 
Unpeopled  desert,  the  rich  and  fertile  fields 
which  surround  the  habitations  of  men,  the 
tempest-troubled  ocean,  or  the  hive  of  human 
industry,  it  is  the  same  moon  that  meets  the 
traveller's  anxious  gaze,  and  ever  on  his 
bnely  and  distant  course  he  feels  it  to  be 
the  same  whose  rays  are  interwoven  with 
the  thread  of  his  eariy  existenpe. 

Yes,  it  LB  the  same  moon  whose  silver 
crescent  was  hung  in  the  blue  heavens  when 
the  first  night  shadowed  the  infant  world 
with  its  mighty  and  mysterious  wing.  It  is 
the  same  moon  that  rocks  the  restless  tides 
from  shore  to  shore,  with  a  monotony  of  mo- 
tion that  marks  out  the  different  epochs  in  the 
life  of  man,  and  over-rules  his  most  momen- 
tous actions  with  a  power  which  he  is  una- 
ble either  to  baffle  or  subdue.  It  is  the  same 
moon  for  the  mystic  celebration  of  whose 
metamorphoses,  the  king  of  Israel  erected  an 
edifice,  the  most  splendid  that  human  in- 
genuity could  invent,  or  human  labour  con- 
struct It  is  the  same  moon  for  the  visi- 
ble completion  of  whose  pertect  radiance, 
the  Spartans,  while  yet  their  souls  were 
fired  with  the  noblest  ambition,  sacrificed 
their  share  of  glory  in  the  memorable  field 
of  Marathon.  It  is  the  same  moon  which 
inspires  the  most  ecstatic  dreams  '>f  the  en- 
thusiast, giving  to  his  earth-bom  visions,  a 
refinement  and  sublimity,  which  belong  only 
to  that  imaginative  realm,  over  which  the 
queen  of  night  presides.  It  is  the  same 
moon  upon  which  the  eyes  of  countless 
j'nyriads  are  nightly  gazing,  but  which  never 
yet  inspired  one  unholy  thought,  awakened 
one  mean  or  sordid  feeling,  or  called  forth 
one  p^LSsion  inimical  to  the  maintenance  of 
"  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men." 
It  is  the  same  moon  which  personifies  in  her 
refulgent  orb  that  bright  link  of  spirituck 
connection  between  this  troubled  life,  and  one 
that  is  without  anxiety,  and  without  tears; 
hanging  her  single  lamp  of  ineffable  radiance 
above  our  nightly  slim^ers,  like  a  beacon  of 
hope  to  lure  us  to  a  better  land— returning 
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again,  and  again  to  this  eardily  sphere,  to 
warn  us  of  the  danger  of  delay,  to  cherish 
our  heavenward  aspirations,  and  to  teach  us 
that  there  is  a  love,  (Oh !  how  unlike  the 
love  of  man !)  as  constant  and  untiring  in  its 
faithfulness,  as  slow  to  avenge  disobedience 
and  neglect 


THE  POETRY  OP  RURAL  UFE. 

Before  entirely  quitting  the  fascinating 
employment  of  tracing  out  the  poetical  asso- 
ciations of  particular  objects  in  nature,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
effect  produced  upon  ttte  mind  by  rural 
scenery  in  general. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  tasfc  I  have  un- 
dertaken, a  difficulty  which  presents  itself 
most  strikingly  at  this  stage  of  the  work,  is 
to  avoid  tfie  folly  of  being  too  sentimental, 
or  rather  to  escape  the  charge  of  wishing  to 
lead  the  mind  away  from  what  is  substan- 
tially useful,  to  that  which  is  merely  vision- 
ary. If  the  major  part  of  society  in  the 
present  day  consisted  of  love-stricken  poets 
and  languishing  girls,  mine  would  indeed  be 
a  scheme  unnecessary  and  ill  devised ;  but 
as  the  tendency  of  our  present  system  of  ed- 
ucation, our  conversation,  habits,  and  ihodes 
of  thinking,  is  towards  the  direct  opposite  of 
sentimentality,  we  may  fairly  presume,  that 
in  tre  opinion  of  all  candid  and  competent 
judges,  this  work  wiU  be  considered  harm* 
less,  to  say  the  least  of  it ;  and  that  the  wri- 
ter ^ill  have  due  credit  given  for  an  earnest 
endeavor  to  assist  in  rescuing  the  spirit  of 
poesy  from  the  oppression  of  vulgar  tyran- 
ny, and  in  guarding  the  temple  of  the  muses 
from  the  profknations  of  avarice  and  dis- 
cord. 

The  character  of  the  cultivated  portion  of 
the  present  race  of  mankind  is  too  practical, 
too  bustling,  too  commercial,  I  might  almost 
say,  too  material,  to  admit  of  the  least  ap- 
prehension that  ideas  should  be  brought  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  facts,  that  learning 
should  be  superseded  by  sensibility,  or  that 
vague  notions  about  the  essences  of  things 
should  be  preferred  to  a  just  and  circum- 
stantial knowledge  of  ^e  actual  substances 
of  those  things  themselves. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  state,  ihai  happincsi^ 
in  one  shape  or  another,  is  tiie  great  end  we 
have  in  view,  in  all  our  pursuitB  and  avocft- 
tk>ns;  whether  that  happiness  consists  in 
amassing  or  expending  money;  in  our  per- 
sonal and  sensual  gratifications,  or  in  the 
aggrandisement  of  others;  in  maintaining 
the  station  to  which,  by  birdi  or  education, 
we  have  become  attached,  or  in  raiang  our- 
selves to  a  higher  scale  of  society ;  in  obtain- 
ing and  securing  to  ourselves  ihe  refine- 
ments and  luxuries  of  life,  or  in  cultivating 
the  mental  powers ;  in  looking  far  and  deep, 
both  into  &e  visible  and  &e  intdleetnal 
world,  for  those  principles  of  consistency, 
beauty,  and  harmony,  which  owe  their  de- 
velopment to  an  almighty  hand;  and  in 
recognising  the  work  of  Hbai  hand  in  every 
thing  around  and  widiin  us,  from  the  am- 
plest object  of  sense,  to  the  most  sublime  and 
majestic  source  of  contemplation. 

The  question  is  not,  under  which  of  these 
forms  mankind  is  most  addicted  to  look  for 
happiness,  but  under  which  of  these  forms 
the  happiness  there  in  found,  is  likely  to  be 
most  conducive  to  &e  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment of  that  pail  of  his  nature  which  is  com- 
mitted to  him  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  will 
have  to  be  rendered  up,  either  elevated  or 
debased,  for  eternity.  1  know  that  poetry 
is  not  religion;  and  that  a  man  may  dwell 
in  a  region  of  poetical  ideas,  yet  far  firom  im 
God :  but  we  learn  from  the  Holy  Scr^ 
tures,  whose  whole  language  is  that  of  poe- 
try,  as  well  as  by  the  slightest  experimental 
knowledge  of  the.subject,  that  poetry  may 
be  intimately  associated  with  religioB,  and 
that,  so  far  from  weakening  its  practical  in* 
fluence,  it  may  be  woven  in  with  our  (arofliar 
duties,  so  as  to  beautify  what  would  other- 
wise be  repulsive,  to  sweeten  what  b  bitter, 
and  to  elevate  what  we  have  been  accne- 
tomed  to  regard  as  mean  or  degraded. 

It  is  not  thus  with  sordid  or  artificial  life. 
Poetry  neither  can,  nor  will  dwell  there. 
The  atmosphere  is  too  dense,  and  those  who 
inhale  it  acquire  a  taste  for  its  impuritiei^ 
upon  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which 
the  victim  of  habits  more  gross  and  vieions 
learns  to  love  the  odour  of  th»  deleteriom 
bowl,  because  it  is  assocwted  with  the  grati- 
fication of  his  brutal  appetites. 

I  am  far  firom  wnhing  that  all  men  were 
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poela;  or  that  the  practical  and  necessary 
nilas  of  education,  should  give  place  to  the 
lawless  vagaries  of  fancy,  or  the  impulse  of 
ftelings  uncontrolled:  but  I  do  wish  that 
these  rules  and  the  attention  they  require, 
did  not  occupy  the  whole  season  of  youth, 
without  leaving  time  then  to  ftfl  that  they 
are  essential  I  do  wish  that  men  and  wo- 
men too,  woi)ld  sometimes  pause  tn  their 
hurry  af\er  mere  verbal  knowledge,  to  think 
lor  themselves ;  and  turn  away  occasionally 
from  the  pile  of  fresh  books  which  every  day 
sees  placed  before  them,  to  study  that  which 
never  was,  and  never  can  be  written — the 
wide  field  of  nature ;  not  only  as  it  lies  spread 
before  their  actoal  view,  but  as  it  expands  in 
their  own  minds,  teaching  them  by  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  the  eternal  principles 
of  truth,  that  we  have  faculties  of  the  heart, 
as  well  as  of  the  head,  and  that  we  must 
hereafler  render  an  account  of  a  moral  aa 
well  as  of  an  intellectual  nature. 

How  far  my  impressions  in  favor  of  a 
ooantiy  Hfe,  may  arise  from  early  habit  and 
association,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  and 
I  must  be  candid  enough  to  grant,  that  the 
state  of  society  in  remote  and  isolated  dis- 
trictB^  does  not  present  an  aspect  at  all  calcu- 
lated to  support  the  idea  that  our  moral  facul- 
ties are  improved  in  proportion  to  the  means 
we  enjoy  of  cultivating  an  acquaintance 
with  external  nature ;  but  the  fact  that  this 
opportunity  alone  is  insufficient  to  produce 
the  eflect,  by  no  means  proves,  that  in  con- 
junction with  odier  advantages  it  is  not  pow- 
erfully conducive  to  the  encl  desired.  In  the 
country,  roan  may  be  as  brutish,  as  stultified, 
and  as  incapable  of  every  gentle  or  sublime 
emotion,  as  in  the  city  he  may  be  gross,  sel- 
fish and  insensible  to  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  others:  but  it  is  no  more  the  fault 
of  nature  when  the  eye  has  not  been  opened 
to  behold  her  beauties,  than  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  musician  when  his  auditors  are  without 
the  seoie  of  hearing.  I  speak  of  the  enjoy- 
ment which  nature  is  capable  of  affording, 
not  c^  that  wluch  it  necessarily  forces  upon 
man,  whether  he  looks  for  it  or  not;  nor 
ooes  the  fact,  that  remote  dwellers  in  the 
country  have  amongst  themselves  a  very 
low  standard  of  intellectual  merit,  prove  any- 
thing against  my  argument;  since  I  believe 
it  may  be  aaaerted  with  confidence,  that  no 


poet  of  emioenoe  in  his  art,  and  but  few  in- 
tellectual oharaoters  remarkable  for  the  best 
use  of  tlie  highest  endowments,  ever  lived, 
who  had  not  at  some  time  or  other  of  their 
lives,  studied  nature  for  ll  emselves,  imbibed 
strong  impressions  from  their  own  observa- 
tion of  the  external  world,  and  from  these 
impressions  drawn  conclusions  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  society  at  large. 

He  whose  mind  is  once  deeply  imbued 
with  poetic  feeling,  may  afterwards  enter 
into  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  even 
engage  in  the  active  commerce  of  the  worlds 
without  losing  his  elevated  character.  It  is 
only  when  substituted  for  common  sense, 
that  poetic  feeling  can  be  absurd  or  con- 
temptible. Blended  with  our  domestic  ocr 
cupations,  its  office  is  to  soflen,  h  trmonize, 
and  refine;  and  carried  along  with  us 
through  the  more  conspicuous  duties  of 
social  and  public  life,  it  is  well.cakulated  to 
remind  us,  that  there  is  a  higher  ambition 
than  that  of  accumulating  wealth,  and  that 
we  have  capabilities  for  intellectual  happi- 
ness, which  may  be  freely  and  fViUy  exer- 
cised without  interference  with  our  worldly 
interests. 

It  is  not  then  by  merely  dwelling  in  the 
country^  that  men  become  poetical ;  nor  by 
working  their  way  by  fair  and  honourable 
means,  to  pecuniary  independence,  that  they 
necessarily  sacrifice  the  best  part  of  their 
nature:  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  ordinary  routine  of  city  life,  as  it  is  gene- 
rafly  conducted,  has  a  tendency  to  extin- 
guish, rather  than  excite  poetic  genius.  The 
principal  reason  why  it  does  this,  is  obvious 
to  the  candid  observer.  The  mind  as  well 
as  the  body  is  always  in  need  of  food,  and 
this  necessity  it  naturally  prefers  to  supply, 
with  the  least  possible  expense  of  pain  or 
labour.  If  facts  of  great  number  and  variety 
are  continually  set  before  us,  little  attention 
will  be  paidf  to  principles ;  because  facts  can 
be  received  with  no  exertion,  while  princir 
pies  must  be  investigated  and  examined,  to 
be  in  any  degree  understood.  In  towns,  the 
news  of  the  day  is  eageriy  inquired  ailer, 
and  public  journals,  travellers,  and  frequent 
meetings,  furnish  for  the  general  demand  a 
constant  supply  of  facts ;  while  in  the  coun- 
try even  facts  have  oflen  to  be  sou^t  for 
with  considerable  labour  and  indu*  jy,  and 
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can  only  be  enjoyed,  with  long  intervak  be- 
tween every  fresh  accession  of  intelligence. 
Thus  a  real  energetic  mind,  learns  to  con- 
nect an  immense  number  of  ideas,  with  the 
few  facts  which  do  transpire  in  the  country; 
but  a  mind  of  quiet  and  lethargic  character, 
sinks  into  nothingness,  and  one  of  still  lower 
grade,  active  only  for  loose  or  malicious 
purposes,  fills  up  the  void  in  social  commu- 
nion, with  inferences  falsely  drawn,  uncharit- 
able inuendos  ingeniously  thrown  out,  and 
conclusions  too  frequently  both  injurious  and 
unjust 

I  have  said  that  a  great  deal  may  be  made 
of  the  few  facts  which  do  transpire  in  the 
country.  <^  Impossible !"  exclaims  the  pre- 
cocious youth,  learned  alone  in  civic  lore. 
"  You  only  hear  t)ie  news  once  a  week,  and 
as  to  your  facts,  what  are  they  ?  The  re- 
turn of  the  swallow,  seedtime,  and  harvest, 
a  shower  of  rain,  or  a  thunder  storm ;  and 
what  is  all  this  to  the  community  at  large  ?" 
I  answer,  it  is  a  great  deal  to  those  indivi- 
duals who  choose  to  reflect  It  is  true  we 
are  sometimes  a  week  later  than  you,  in 
learning  what  have  been  the  movements  of 
a  crrtain  foreign  army,  that  a  cabinet  mini»- 
ter  has  been  dismissed,  and  that  an  elope- 
ment has  taken  place  in  high  life.  There 
are  even  facts  similar  to  these,  which  occur 
witltout  ever  reaching  us  at  all,  whicli  is  a 
proof  that  tttey  are  of  as  little  importance  to 
us,  as  the  building  of  our  rooks,  the  scatter- 
ing of  our  grain,  or  the  reaping  of  our  corn 
to  you.  You  snatch  up  the  Morning  Post, 
and  read  of  this  interesting  elopement ;  we 
learn  with  as  much  interest  that  the  kite  has 
seized  our  favourite  dove.  You  read  that  a 
once  popular  statesman  has  been  over- 
thrown, by  the  strength  of  opposing  party ; 
we  hear  tfiat  a  former  servant  of  our  own, 
has  been  dismissed  from  his  place.  You 
read  of  the  dismemberment  of  Poland ;  we 
are  startled  with  the  intelligence,  a  few 
hours  eariier,  that  the  fox  has  been  making 
dreadful  ravages  amongst  our  poultry. 
What  follows?  tmr  conclusions  are  at 
least  as  philosophical  as  yours,  and  if  you 
take  time  to  reflect,  it  is  most  probable  they 
will  both  amount  lo  this— that  the  weak 
must  be  the  victims  of  the  strong,  all  the 
world  over;  that  propensities  to  rapine, 
emelty,  and  wrmig,  are  permitted  to  ddkce 
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tbe  gloiy  of  the  earth,  for  reasons  whaeh 
neither  yott  nor  we  can  understand ;  and  | 
that  man,  when  he  boasts  too  proudly  of  hts  * 
superiority  in  the  creation,  forgets  that  in  j 
the  most  malignant  and  injurious  attribute  . 
of  the  brute  he  is  at  least  his' equal 

And  then  our  returning  swallowsi,  oar  J 
seedtime,  and  harvest,  our  rains  and  thun- 
der storms,  of  which  you  think,  so  httle  ;  why 
they  supply  us  with  inexhaustible  food  fix- 
deep  anxiety,  earnest  calculation,  ardent 
hope,  and  trembling  fear;  and  sometiaiea 
with  gratitude  as  warm  as  if  the  success 
which  crowned  our  labours,  was  visibly  and 
palpably  bestowed  immediately  by  the  liand 
of  the  Giver  of  all  good.  We  hail  the  bii^ 
of  spring,  as  the  blessed  messengers  of  hope 
— the  seed  is  scattered  in  faith — the  harvest 
is  reaped  in  joy — the  rains  descend,  and  we 
give  thanks  for  the  opening  of  those  foun- 
tains, whose  source,  and  whose  seal  is  above 
— the  thunders  roll,  and  we  bow  before  the 
terrors  of  the  Almighty. 

Man  may,  unquestionably,  enjoy  die  same 
sensations  in  the  city.  Surrounded  by  the 
work  of  human  hands,  he  may  look  up  and 
bless  the  power  which  bestowed  such  facul- 
ties and  means  upon  his  creatures ;  but  it 
is  a  fact  which  few  will  pretend  to  deny, 
that  the  more  the  mind  is  interested  and  oc- 
cupied with  artificial  things,  the  more  it  is 
carried  away  from  the  truth  that  is  in  nature ; 
and  the  greater  the  number  of  objects  which 
intervene  between  us  and  the  great  First 
Cause  of  all,  the  less  fixed  and  reverential 
are  our  views  of  heaven.  We  know  by  ree^ 
soning  that  Qod  is  no  more  present  in  the 
rolling  thunder  than  in  the  social  meeting, 
or  the  secret  thought;  but  our  impressions 
are  oAen  stronger  and  deeper  than  our  rea- 
soning :  and  when  we  stand  alone  in  the  si-  j) 
lent  night,  and  look  up  to  the  starry  heavena ;  1 1 
iK^en  we  watch  the  play  of  the  lightning,  or 
listen  to  the  roaring  blast ;  when  we  gaze 
upon  the  wide  expanse  of  heaving  ocean,  or 
on  the  peaceful  boscm  of  the  lake,  slumber-  , 
ing  in  its  mountain  cradle  al  the  feet  of  ita 
majestic  guardians,  whose  brows  are  in  the 
sky,  mantled  with  douds,  or  crowned  with 
golden  glory;  when  we  watch  the  silvery 
foil  of  summer's  evening  dew,  the  sunset 
in  the  west,  or  the  moon's  uprising  over  the 
eastern  hOta^  we  oaturaUy  look  upoB  these  in- 
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lereiiinf  phosdmena  as  immediately  inihh 
raced  kj  an  omnipotent  hand,and  advancing 
one  ttop  fiuiher,  penetrate  within  tiie  yeil, 
and  find  omvelvee  alone  with  Qod. 

Wl(h  regard  to  the  mere  amusemente  of 
the  eoontiy,  it  ia  very  natural  (br  townepeo- 
pk-^foch  as  are  acoostomed  to  games  of 
ddll  and  hazard — to  dress-parties,  plays, 
and  coocerts,  to  ask  in  what  they  can  poesi* 
bif  consist  Let  us  in  the  first  place  observe 
a  group  of  children  at  play  beneath  the 
flewery  hawthorn,  their  cheeks  sufiused  with 
tke  rosy  hue  of  health,  and  their  bright  eyes 
iparkling  with  that  inward  joy  which  nato- 
raHy  animatee  the  infant  mind.  N<^>ody 
can  teQ  what  they  are  playing  at— they  do 
not  knsw  themselves.  They  have  no  names 
or  lel  roles  by  which  their  gambols  are  re- 
strained }  bat  when  they  start  off  from  their 
•equestered  retreat,  bounding  over  the  grass 
like  young  fawns,  you  see  at  once  that 
it  is  die  Iresh  air,  the  Rowing  health,  and 
^▼0  all,  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  country 
which  constitutes  their  enjoyment  Then 
they  have  an  intimate  and  fainiliar  acquaint- 
aoee  with  every  thing  around  them,  with 
the  woods  and  the  winding  paths,  the  song 
of  the  different  birds,  and  the  course  of  the 
fltreams  that  come  down  from  the  hills.  Up- 
M  aU  or  most  of  diese  the  seasons  have  con- 
siderable Influence,  and  the  welcome  ap- 
pearance of  spring,  the  withering  of  autumn, 
the  heat  of  sununer,  and  the  winter's  snow, 
have  trains  of  association  in  the  youthful 
OQDd,  which  supply  them  with  a  perpetual 
•ouiee  of  amusement,  blended  with  instruc- 
tkm.  Added  to  which,  they  not  unfrequent- 
ly  have  the  care  of  domestic  animals,  and 
feel  almost  as  much  interest  in  their  fate  as 
in  that  of  their  feUow-creatures,  They  soon 
learo  thai  their  kindness  allures,  and  that 
th^  rebukes  repel  This  makes  them  ob- 
•ervant  of  the  happiness  and  the  misery  of 
the  ereatores  committed  to  their  charge,  and 
lays  the  R>undat]on  of  social  and  benevolent 
feeliiigi^  which  eontinue  with  them  through 
the  rest  of  their  Uves.  As  the  mind  acquires 
itren^  and  begins  to  investigate,  what  a 
field  of  inquiry  tiien  lies  before  them — the 
fiiH  of  ^  raiiM— the  density  of  the  atmos- 
phere—the  gatheringof  ok>uds— the  fertility 
of  the  earth— the  prinoiples  of  vegetation 


and  vitality— the  production  of  flowers  and 
fruits— ^he  source  of  streams — the  planetary 
system — chemical  ageni^— and  the  study  of 
electricity,  that  mighty  and  mysterious  pow- 
er, which  operates  through  earth  and  air 
in  a  manner  yet  but  partiaSy  understood, 
though  producing  some  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful and  sublime  phenomena  in  nature. 

Are  &ese  amusemente  of  a  kind^  to  be 
neglected  or  contemned  by  a-rational  and  hi- 
tellectoal  being  ?  Are  they  not  rather  such 
as  we  ought  to  seek  every  possible  means 
of  rendering  familiar  and  attractive  to  the 
youthful  mind?  And  surely  there  can  be 
no  means  more  likely  than  to  retire  some- 
times within  the  bosom  of  nature,  where  the 
development  of  Almighty  power  is  obvious 
above,  around,  and  beneath  us. 

But  above  ahnost  all  other  peculiarities 
belonging  to  a  country  life,  I  would  place 
that  homefeeiing  which  has  the  power 
through  the  whole  course  of  our  lives  to 
bring  back  the  wandering  affections,  and 
eeatre  them  in  one  point  of  space — one  point 
of  importance,  to  9  very  limited  portion  of 
the  community,  but  a  person  cc^isisting  of 
our  nearest  and  dearest  connexions.  In 
towns  there  can  be  comparatively  little  of 
this  feeling.  A  man  steps  out  of  his  door 
immediately  upon  common  ground.  The 
house  he  lives  in  is  precisely  like  his  neigh- 
bour's, one  of  a  number  which  he  returns  to 
without  attachment,  and  leaves  without  re- 
gret But  in  the  country,  not  only  the  grass 
we  tread  on,  the  paths,  the  trees,  the  birds 
that  sing  above  our  heads,  and  the  flowers 
that  bloom  beneath  our  feet,  but  the  very 
atmosphere  around  us,  seem  to  be  our  own. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  possession  in  our  fields, 
our  gardens,  and  our  home,  which  nothing 
bvit  a  cruel  separation  can  destroy;  and 
when  absent,  far  away  upon  the  deep  sea, 
travelling  ih  foreign  lands,  or  driven  from 
that  home  for  ever,  we  pine  to  trace  again 
the  familiar  walks,  and  wonder  whether  the 
woods  and  the  green  lawn  are  looking  the 
same  as  when  they  received  our  last  fare- 
welL  In  the  haunts  of  busy  life,  the  music 
of  our  native  streams  comes  murmuring 
again  upon  our  ear ;  we  pause  beneath  the 
cage  of  the  prisoned  bird,  because  its  voice 
is  the  same  as  that  which  cheered  our  infan- 
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cy;  and  we  love  the  flowers  of  a  distani 
country  wfa^i  they  resemble  those  which 
bloomed  in  our  own. 

There  are  other  wanderers  besides  those 
who  stray  through  foreign  rcahns— wander- 
ers from  the  ways  of  God.  Perchance  we 
have  spumed  the  restrictions  of  parental 
authority,  and  oast  away  the  early  visita- 
tions of  a  holier  love ;  but  the  homefeeling 
which  neither  change  of  place  nor  character 
can  banish  fVom  our  bosoms,  renews  the 
memory  of  our  social  ties,  and  draws  us 
back  to  &e  deserted  hearth.  Along  with 
that  memory,  associated  with  the  soothing 
of  affection  which  we  have  lived  to  want, 
and  the  wisdom  of  sage  counsel  which  ex- 
perience has  proved  true,  the  tide  of  convic- 
tion rushes  in  upon  the  burdened  heart,  and 
the  prodigal  rousing  himself  from  the  stupor 
of  despair,  exclaims,  ^  I  will  arise  and  go  to 
my  father.*" 

It  is  difficult  for  those  whose  hearts  and 
homes  are  in  the  city,  fully  to  appreciate  the 
enjoyment  arising  from  rural  scenery ;  but 
there  are  others  whose  homes  are  there,  yet 
whose  hearts  are  not  wholly  absorbed  in  city 
news,  and  scenes,  and  customs.  These 
have  probably,  at  some  time  or  other  of  their 
lives,  known  what  it  was,  not  merely  to 
make  an  excursion  to  Richmond,  Hamp- 
stead,  or  Windsor,  but  to  go  far  away  into 
the  country,  amongst  the  hills,  and  the  val- 
leys, where  the  rattling  of  wheels,  or  the 
crack  of  the  coachman's  whip,  was  never 
heard.  What,  let  me  ask,  were  their  sensa- 
tions, as  they  rose  higher  and  higher  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  at  every  step  taking  in 
a  wider  view  of  the  landscape,  until  it  lay 
beneath  them  like  a  garden,  in  which  the 
ancient  woods  were  fairy  groves,  and  the 
rivers  threads  of  silver,  now  seen,  now  lost, 
but  never  heard,  even  in  their  floods  and 
falls,  at  that  far  height  What  are  the  feel- 
ings of  the  traveller,  when  standing  on  ttte 
topmast  ridge,  a  mere  speck  in  that  stupen- 
dous solitude,  while  the  fresh  breezes  of  an 
unknown  atmosphere  sweep  past  him,  and 
he  muses  upon  the  past,  and  feels  the  im- 
pressive truth,  that  not  oidy  the  firm  rock  on 
which  he  stands,  but  the  surrounding  hills, 
with  their  beetling  brows,  and  rugged  pin- 
nacles, and  hollow  caves,  are  the  same  as 
on  that  great  day  when  the  waters  of  the 


deluge  disappeared  from  the  fiice  of  Ibe 
earth — &at  the  art  of  inan  is  impoteof 
against  the  imperishable  fabric  upon  whkh 
he  rests— that  the  ploagfashare  never  has 
been  there — ^nor  track  of  wandering  beast, 
nor  nest  of  soaring  bird,  nor  hum  of  fiickn 
bee—Bothing  but  the  winds,  the  rolling 
clouds,  the  li^tning  and  thunder,  those  tre- 
mendous agents  of  eternal  Power,  before 
whom  the  boasted  sovereign  of  creation  fiee 
trembling  in  the  dust 

What  are  his  feelings  when  he  reflects 
that  such  as  this  new  and  mighty  world 
appears  to  him,  such  it  will  remain  when  he 
and  his,  with  their  ambitioQs  hopes  and  en* 
vied  honours,  are  buried  and  forgotten  t 
These  are  sensations  peculiar  to  the  sitmi. 
tlon,  which  words  are  inadequate  to  describe^ 
Too  deep  fbr  utterance,  too  powerful  for 
language,  they  teach  a  wisdom  more  pro- 
found than  is  to  be  acquired  in  aO  the 
schools  of  man's  devise.  I  would  ask  agatn^ 
how  the  wanderer  on  &e  mountain's  sum- 
mit has  looked  back  to  the  narrow  sphere 
of  social  life  which  he  has  been  wont  to  call 
the  world  ?  Its  laws,  conventional  but  arbi- 
trary, by  which  his  past  conduct  has  been 
influenced,  what  are  they  here  ?  Scarcely 
more  important  thati  those  \<^ich  regulate 
the  movements  of  a  community  of  rnsects, 
confined  within  the  limits  of  a  little  moand 
of  earth.  Where  now  is  the  tremendous 
and  potent  voice  of  public  opimon,  resound- 
ing in  authoritative  tones  from  house  to 
house,  from  heart  to  heart?  Upon  the 
mountain's  brow,  beneath  the  blue  arch  of 
heaven,  it  is  silent,  lost,  and  forgotten. 
Where  are  tfie  tofls,  the  anxieties,  the  heart- 
aches, which  consume  the  vitality  of  our  ex- 
istence, in  the  lower  region  of  our  sordid 
and  selfish  avocations?  Already  they  have 
assumed  a  different  character ;  and,  despis* 
ing  the  nothingness — the  worse  than  no- 
thingness of  their  ultimate  end,  he  resolves 
to  give  them  to  the  winds,  and  hencefbrtfa 
to  live  for  some  more  exalted  and  nobte 
purpose. 

There  is  no  danger  that  man  should  fbel 
himself  too  little,  or  his  Maker  too  great 
If  there  were,  he  would  do  well  to  confine  | 
himself  to  a  sphere,  in  which  nothing  is  so 
obvious  as  the  operation  of  man's  ingemii^ 
and  power.    But  since  we  are  all  too  mu^ 
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flogaged  in  the  itrUe,  and  the  l^ustle,  and 
Ibe  eagernees  which  is  necessary  to  insure 
an  avera^  of  material  comforts ;  since  indi- 
ridualtqr  of  character  is  too  mudi  sacrijficed 
to  the  arbitrary  rules  of  polished  life ;  since 
by  ttnociating  elclusively  with  man  in  an 
artificial  state  of  being,  the  generous  too 
irequently  become  selfish,  the  gentle  hard- 
ened, and  the  noble  debased :  it  is  good  to 
shake  otf  occasionally  the  unnatural  bondage 
by  which  the  aspiring  spirit  is  kept  down, 
to  go  forth  k&to  the  woods  and  the  wilds, 
and  to  (eel,  though  but  lor  a  day  or  an  hour, 
that  man  was  bom  for  something  better 
than  to  be  the  slave  of  his  own  bodily  wants. 
Each  time  that  we  experience  this  real  in- 
dependence of  mind,  we  ascend  one  step 
higher  in  the  scale  of  moral  existence ;  and 
if  circumstance  or  dire  necessity  should  pre- 
vent the  frequent  recurrence  of  such  feel- 
ings, we  may  at  least  secure  a  solid  and 
lasting  good,  by  learning  in  this  way  to 
appreciate  the  mental  elevation  of  others. 

I  am  not,  even  on  this  subject,  so  blind  an 
enthusiast,  as  to  attempt  to  support  my  ar- 
gument in  tavour  of  rural  life  on  the  ground 
of  the  greater  appearance  of  vice  in  the 
town  than  in  the  country ;  because  I  am 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  vacancy 
of  mind,  the  gross  bodily  existence,  the 
moral  apathy,  which  too  frequently  prevail 
amongst  persona  who  lead  an  isolated  life, 
are  quite  as  much  at  variance  with  the 
Divine  law,  as  vices  which  are  more  obvious, 
and  which  consequently  (all  under  the  cogni- 
sance of  human  statutes.  If  amongst  con- 
gregated multitudes  we  are  shocked  to  find  so 
much  of  riotous  indulgence,  treachery,  out- 
rage, and  crime  of  every  description,  we  are, 
oo  the  gther  hand,  cheered  with  the  earnest 
seal,  the  perseverance,  the  disinterestedness, 
which  are  brought  into  exercise  to  counter- 
act these  evils.  While  in  the  country, 
where  men  sit  stifl  and  wonder  alike  at  both 
extremes^  the  average  of  moral  good  is  cer- 
tainly not  higher,  because  vice  being  less 
obvious,  the  fear  of  its  fatal  consequences 
does  not  stimulate  to  those  meritorious  ex- 
ertions which  proceed  from  true  Christian 
tove.  The  country  may  be  abused  as  well 
as  the  town;  and  since  the  inhabitants  of 
both,  for  the  most  part,  fkll  into  their  stations 
(ipm  droimstances  rather  than  inclination. 


or  if  from  inclination,  setde  themselves  at  a 
time  of  life  when  they  are  incapable  of 
judging  of  the  privileges  peculiar  to  either, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  will  always 
make  the  best  use  of  the  advantages  around 
them;  and  those  which  abound  in  great 
number  and  variety  in  the  country,  certainly 
add  weight  to  the  moral  culpability  of  such 
individuals  as  live  stupidly  beneath  the  open 
sky,  in  the  midst  of  fields,  and  woods,  and 
gardens,  without  exhibiting  more  mental 
energy  than  is  displayed  by  their  own  flocks 
and  herds. 

Afler  remarking  with  ^  regret  upon  the 
inertness  and  apathy  of  disposition  too  ob- 
vious in  the  country,  we  must  in  common 
justice  observe,  that  where  there  does  exist 
sufficient  mental  energy  for  the  display  of 
peculiar  traits  of  character,  such  traits  have 
a  degree  of  strength  and  originality  seldom 
found  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
where  social  institutions  have  a  tendency  to 
bring  individuals  together  upon  common 
terms,  and  thus  to  render  them  more  like 
each  other ;  and  where  the  frequent  contact 
of  beings  similariy  circumstanced  rubs  off 
their  eccentricities,  and  wears  them  down 
to  the  level  of  ordinary  men. 

The  friendships  and  acquaintancea  of  the 
country  are  formed  upon  a  system  essentially 
different  from  that  which  holds  society  to- 
gether in  mor^  compact  and  ccngregated 
masses.  The  ordinary  style  of  risiting  in 
towns  does  little  towards  making  people  ac- 
quainted with  each  other.  Commonplace  i 
remarks  upon  general  topics — remarks  which 
derive  no  distinctive  character  from  the  lips 
which  utter  them,  fill  up  the  weary  hours 
of  each  succeeding  visit;  while  the  same 
education,  and  the  same  style  of  living,  are 
observable  in  evejry  different  tet^  of  which 
each  Individual  is  but  a  part— separate  but 
not  distinct  But  in  the  country,  where  peo- 
jrfe  meet  more  casually,  and  with  less  of 
common  purpose  and  feeling,  where  they 
ofVen  spend  a  considerable  time  together 
under  the  same  roof^  thrown  entirely  upon 
their  own  resources,  and  unacquainted  with 
any  general  or  prevailing  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, they  necessarily  become  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  each  other's  natural 
character,  with  their  individual  bias  of  dis- 
position, and  peculiar   trains  of  thought 
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Dwelling  apart  fh)m  the  tide  of  public 
opinion,  they  know  notfiing  of  its  influence 
or  power,  and  having  established  their  own 
opinions,  formed  for  themselves  from  their 
personal  observation,  &eir  sentiments  and  re- 
marks are  characterised  hy  their  originality, 
and  their  affections  by  their  depth.  They 
are  in  fact,  though  less  polished,  less  artifi- 
cial, and  less  learned  in  mere  facts  than 
their  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  city,  infi- 
nitely more  poetical,  because  their  expres- 
sions convey  more  meaning,  theu*  sentiments 
are  more  genuine,  and  their  feelings  more 
fresh  from  the  heart 

In  speaking  of  the  intimate  knowledge  of 
individual  character  which  rural  life  afibrds 
abundant  opportunities  of  obtaining,  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  the  sum  of  happi- 
ness derived  from  this  knowledge  when  it  ex- 
tends amongst  our  domestics,  labourers,  and 
dependent  poor.  The  master  of  a  family  in 
the  country  resembles  a  tittle  feudal  lord,  and 
if  he  makes  a  generous  use  of  his  authority, 
may  be  served  as  faithfully,  and  obeyed  as 
implicitly  through  love,  as  any  old  English 
baron  ever  was  through  fear.  The  agricul- 
tural labourer  becomes  attached  to  the  soil 
which  he  cultivates.  He  feeb  as  if  he  had 
a  property  in  the  fields  of  his  master,  and 
this  feeling  extends  not  only  to  the  produce 
of  his  toil,  but,  through  many  links  of  natural 
connection,  to  the  interest  of  his  master  and 
the  general  good  of  his  family ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  his  own  wants  and  afilictions, 
and  those  of  his  wife  and  children,  are  made 
known  through  the  kind  visitations  ofcharity, 
and  soothed  and  relieved,  with  a  familiarity 
and  unison  of  feeling  which  goes  almost  as 
far  as  almsgiving  towards  alleviating  the 
distresses  of  the  poor.  There  can  be  no  dis- 
trust between  famities  that  have  dwelt  to- 
gether upon  the  same  soil,  in  the  mutual  re- 
lation of  master  and  servant,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Both  parties  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  characters  they 
have  to  deal  with,  and  each  esteemmg  the 
others  worth,  can  look  upon  their  little 
peculiarities  with  kindness,  and  even  with 
affection ;  while  the  mutual  confidence,  good 
will,  and  clear  understanding  which  subsist 
oetween  them,  constitute  a  sure  foundation 
for  substantial  and  lasting  comfort 

These  advantages,  peculiar  to  rural  Hfi^ 


may  appear  elmost  too  homely  and  oommoa- 
place  to  be  admitted  under  tilie  eharaoler  of 
poetical;  but  in  their  rekHott  to  the  socU 
affections,  and  to  the  principles  offaappiDcaa 
— that  happiness  which  is  ratSonal,  intellee- 
toai,  and  moral,  th^  are  In  tfaunselvf 
highly  poetical,  and  must  dteQ  be  reemred 
to  with  tenderness  and  interest ;  atthesame 
tnne  that  they  supply  the  bard  with  rabjecta 
of  pathos  and  pictures  of  delight 

Perhaps  it  may  better  please  the  faneiful 
reader  to  turn  to  thanes  of  a  more  imagin- 
ary and  unsubstantial  nature,  of  which  we 
find  an  endless  variety  in  the  associatiooa 
aflbrded  by  rural  habits,  pursoits^and  acenes. 
We  have  observed  in  the  former  part  of  ihia 
work,  that  scarcely  a  bea^  a  bird,  a  tree, 
a  flower,  or  any  other  visible  object  exists, 
without  an  ideal  as  well  as  area!  eharacteri 
but  we  have  not  yet  entered  upon  that  re- 
gion of  poetic  thought  which  is  peopled  with 
the  imaginary  beings  of  heathen  supetvii- 
tion,  and  which  to  the  mind  that  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  beautiful  imagery  of 
classic  lore,  is  perpetually  associated  with  ni- 
ral  scenery.  No  sooner  are  the  gates  of  fan- 
cy opened  for  tiie  admission  of  these  ethere^ 
beings,  than  we  behold  them  gliding  in  upon 
our  favorite  batmts,  now  floating  upon  the 
sea  of  air,  dancing  in  the  sunbeams,  or  re- 
posing upon  beds  of  violets ;  and  then  rush^ 
ing  forth  upon  the  destructive  elements, 
riding  on  the  crested  waves,  or  direeting  the 
bolts  of  death. 

Wandering  in  our  fields  and  gardens. 
Flora,  with  h-*-  ever-blooming  cheek  and 
coronet  of  unfading  flowers,  becomes  our 
sweet  companion,  while  with  her  ambrosial 
pencil,  dipped  in  the  hues  of  heaven,  she 
tints  the  velvet  leaves  of  the  roee,dBcatters 
perfume  over  the  snowy  bosom  of  the  lily^ 
or  turns  in  playful  tenderness  to  meet  the 
smiles  of  her  wayward  and  wandering  lover, 
the  sportive  and  uncertain  Zephynis.  We 
penetrate  into  the  depth  of  the  forest,  and 
the  vestal  Huntress  flits  across  our  path  with 
her  attendant  nymphs.  While  seated  undar 
the  cool  shadow  of  the  leafy  trees,  or  Ktoo|^ 
ing  over  tiie  mai^in  of  the  crystal  stream, 
the  Dryads  bind  their  flowmg  hair.  The 
harvest  smiles  before  us  witfl  the  glad  pre- 
mise of  the  waning  year,  and  joyfhUy  the  yei- 
low  grain  is  gathered  in;  but  we  see  the 
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deity  qT  rural  plenty,  with  her  unextingaisb* 
able  torch  and  crown  of  golden  ears,  wan- 
dering from  field  to  field,  heart-stricken,  and 
alone ;  too  mortal  in  her  sufterings — too 
desolate  in  her  divinity.  We  hail  the  purple 
morning,  Aurora  rises  in  her  rosy  car,  driv- 
ing her  snowy  steeds  over  the  cloud-capped 
mountains,  separating  the  hills  from  their 
misty  canopy,  and  scattering  flowers  and  dew 
over  her  fresh  untrodden  pathway  through 
the  verdant  valleys.  We  turn  to  the  glori- 
ous sun  as  he  rises  from  his  couch  of  golden 
wavesi,  and  ask  the  inspiration  of  Apollo  for 
the  verse  or  for  the  lyre.  We  sail  upon  the 
rafiled  sea,  where  the  Nereides,  sporting 
with  the  dolphins,  lave  their  shining  hair ; 
or  where  Neptune,  striking  his  trident  on  the 
(baming  waters,  bids  the  deep  be  stilL  We 
hear  the  bellowing  of  the  stormy  blast,  and 
call  on  .£olu8  to  spare  us ;  or  we  listen  to 
the  thunder  as  it  rolls  above  our  heads,  echo- 
ing from  shore  to  shore,  and  tremble  lestthei 
forked  lightning  should  burst  forth  from  the 
sovereign  hand  of  Jove. 

Fanciful  as  these  associations  are,  (almost 
too  ianciful  to  afibrd  us  any  real  enjoyment,) 
they  unquestionably  supply  the  poet  with 
images  of  beauty  not  to  be  found  in  real 
life ;  and  they  have  also  an  important  claim 
upon  our  consideration,  from  the  place  they 
occupy  both  in  ancient  and  modem  litera- 
ture ;  as  well  as  from  the  effect  which  this 
sjrstem  of  imperfect  and  dangerous  theology 
produced,  in  promoting  the  refinements  of 
art,  and  sofVening  th^  habits  and  feelings  of 
a  barbarous  people. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  such  vitiionary 
•oorces  of  gratification  to  those  which  are 
more  tangible  and  true — to  the  smypathy 
which  every  feeling  mind  believes  it  possi- 
ble to  experieO'^e  in  nature.  There  is  no 
state  of  feeling  to  which  we  may  not  find 
something  in  the  elements,  or  in  the  natural 
world,  to  nearly  corresponding,  as  to  give  us 
the  idea  of  companionship  in  our  joys  and 
sorrows.  True,  it  would  be  more  congenial 
to  our  wishes,  could  we  find  thiscompanion- 
sfaqi  amoAgat  our  fellow-creatures ;  but  who 
has  not  asked  for  it  in  vain?  and  turning  to 
the  woods,  and  the  winds,  and  the  blue  skies, 
has  not  believed  for  a  moment  there  was 
more  aympathy  in  them  than  in  the  heart  of 


There  is  scarcely  any  human  behig  so 
selfish  as  to  widi  to  feed  upon  joy  alone ; 
and  what  a  privilege  it  is,  separated  (rom 
those  who  could  rejoice  witii  us,  that  we  can 
share  our  happiness  with  nature !  The  soar- 
ing lark,  the  boimdhig  deer,  and  the  sportive 
hunb,  animated  with  a  joy  like  ours,  become 
our  brethren  and  our  sisters;  while  &e 
same  light  buoyant  spirit  that  fill^  our  bo- 
soms, smiles  upon  us  from  the  shining  hea- 
vens, glows  beneath  us  in  the  fruitful  earth, 
or  whispers  around  us  in  the  fresh  glad  gales 
of  spring.  But,  under  the  pressure  of  grief, 
this  sympathy  is  most  perceptible  and  most 
availing,  because  sorrow  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency than  joy  to  excite  the  imagination, 
and  thus  it  multiplies  its  owri  associations  by 
identifying  itself  with  every  thing  that  wears 
the  slightest  shadow  of  gloom. 

I  will  not  say  that  the  worid  in  general  is 
more  productive  of  images  of  sadness  than 
of  pleasure;  but  from  the  misuse  of  our  own 
faculties,  and  the  consequent  tendency  of 
our  own  minds,  we  are  more  apt  to  look  for 
such  amongst  the  objects  around  us;  and 
thus  in  OUT  daily  observation,  pcbBsing  over 
what  is  lovely,  and  genial,  and  bem'gn,  we 
fix  our  minds  upon  the  desolating  floods,  the 
anticipated  storm,  the  early  blight,  the  can- 
kered blossom,  the  faded  leaf,  the  broken 
bough,  or  the  premature  decay  of  autumn 
fruit  This,  however,  is  no  fault  of  nature's, 
but  our  own;  nor  does  it  prove  anything 
against  the  argument,  that,  whether  happy 
or  miserable,  we  may  find  a  responding 
voice  in  nature,  to  echo  back  our  gladness, 
and  to  answer  to  our  sighs ;  that  every  feel- 
ing of  which  we  are  capable,  in  its  purest 
and  least  vitiated  state,  may  meet  with  simili- 
tude, and  companionship,  emd  association  in 
the  natural  world;  and  above  all,  that  he 
who  desires  to  rise  out  of  the  low  cares  of 
artificial  life,  whose  soul  aspires  above  the 
gross  elements  of  mere  bodily  existence,  and 
whose  highest  ambition  is  to  render  up  that 
soul,  purified  rather  than  polluted,  may  find 
in  nature  a  congenial,  faithful,  and  untiring 
friend. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  these  remarks, 
than  by  quoting  a  passage  from  the  writings 
of  one,  who  possessed  the  enviable  art  of 
combimng  science  with  sublimity,  and  phHo- 
sophy  with  poetic  fbeiing. 
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"Nature,"  saya  Sir  Humphiy  Davy, 
^ never  deceives  us;  the  rocks,  the  moun- 
ttiins,  the  streams,  always  speak  the  same 
language ;  a  shower  of  snow  may  hide  the 
verdant  v/oods  in  spring,  a  thunder  storm 
may  render  the  blue  limpid  streams  foul  and 
turbulent;  but  these  effects  are  rare  and 
transient — id  a  few  hours,  or  at  least  days, 
all  the  sources  of  beauty  are  renovated. 
And  nature  affords  no  continued  trains  of 
misfortunes  and  miseries,  such  as  depend 
upon  the  constitution  of  humanity,  no  hopes 
for  ever  bUghted  in  the  bud,  no  beings  full 
of  life,  beauty,  and  promise,  taken  from  us 
in  the  prime  of  youth.  Her  fruits  are  all 
balmy,  bright,  and  sweet ;  she  affords  none 
of  those  blighted  ones  so  common  in  the  life 
of  man,  and  so  Uke  the  fabled  apples  of  tlie 
Deeul  Sea,  fresh  and  beautiful  to  the  sight, 
but  when  tasted,  full  of  bitterness  and  ashes.'' 


THE  POETRY  OP  PAINTING. 

In  turning  our  attention  to  the  poetry  of 
painting,  we  enter  upon  a  subject  which 
forms,  the  first  connecting  hnk  between  the 
physical  and  the  'intellectual  world.  So  far 
as  painting  is  a  faithful  representation  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  it  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the 
senses ;  but  as  it  hold^  intimate  connection 
with  some  of  the  noblest  efforts  and  affec- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  it  is  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  the  art  of  poetry  itself,  in  the  value  it 
derives  from  the  diffusion  of  poetic  feeling, 
through  th^  countless  varieties  of  style  and' 
character,  in  which  it  is  exhibited  to  man- 
kind.' 

The  poetry  of  painting  is  perhaps  more 
felt,  and  less  understood,  than  that  of  any 
other  subject  to  which  we  can  apply  our 
thoughts ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  define  what  Lb  the 
nature  of  the  charm  by  which  we  are  fasci- 
nated on  beholding  a  picture  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  our  taste,  especially  as  this 
taste  vanes  00  much  in  diifferent  individuals, 
and  even  in  the  same  becomes  more  select 
m  its  gratifications,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  cultivated  and  refined. 

That  the  poetry  of  painting  is  not  mainly 
dependent  upon  the  choice  of  subjects  is 
dear,  from  the  most  simple  and  familiar 


scenes  being  rendered  poeticaDy  beautiftil 
by  the  pencil  of  an  able  artist ;  yet  diere  ar« 
lines  of  demarcation  beyoiMi  which  even 
genius  dare  not  venture,  and  which  cannot 
be  transgressed  without  the  ipost  glaring 
violation  of*  good  taste.  It  is  where  the  as- 
sociations are  such  as  are  not  only  vulgar  in 
themselves,  but  totally  destitute  of  any  claim 
upon  the  feelings  or  affections  of  the  mind. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  representation  of  scenes  the 
most  gross  and  degraded  (though  such  do 
little  credit  to  the  tarte  of  the  painter) ;  yet 
in  them  the  violent  passions  which  agitate 
our  nature  are  frequently  most  powerfully 
and  strikingly  exhibited.  Look,  for  exam- 
ple, upon  a  representation  of  the  lowest  stage 
of  intoxication,  and  surely  the  pencil  of  the 
painter  can  pourtray  no  subject  more  loath- 
some and  repulsive ;  yet  even  here  the  asso- 
ciations are  not  necessarily  such  as  are  alto- 
gether debarred  from  connection  with  refin^ 
intellectual  speculations.  In  contemplating 
such  a  picture,  we  think  immediately  of  die 
high  capabilities  of  man,  and  of  the  danger- 
ous profanation  and  abuse  of  his  natural 
powers,  of  the  spotless  infancy  of  the  being 
before  us,  the  love  that  watched  over  his 
youth,  the  hopes  that  were  centered  in  his 
manhood,  and  that  now  lie  grovelling  be- 
neath him  in  his  fall.  This  class  of  subjects 
then  is  not  entirely  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
field  of  poetry,  though  it  certainly  recpiires 
some  stretch  of  fancy  to  prove  them  to  be 
within  it ;  yet  there  is  another  class  so  de- 
cidedly and  irrevocably  excluded,  that  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  mark  the  difier- 
ence  between  them,  and  of  these  a  single  in- 
stance will  be  sufficient 

I  remember  seeing  in  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  at  Manchester,  a  picture  of  a  huge 
red  brick  cotton-mill,  so  well  executed,  and 
so  appropriately  placed,  as  to  look  very 
handsome  in  its  way;  and  no  doubt  that 
way  was  all-sufficient  to  the  owner,  who  had 
a  train  of  sweet  and  pleasant  local  associa- 
tions with  this  picture,  enjoyed  snugly  to 
himself,  which  if  tiiey  were  not  poetical,  had 
most  probably  a  weightier  charm,  and  one 
which  he  would  not  have  exchanged  for  the 
lyre  of  Apollo.  The  surface  of  the  picture 
was  almost  entirely  covered  with  the  brick 
building,  and  by  its  side  was  the  all  impor- 
tant engine-house,  with  tall  spiral  cfaimisey 
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pmnting  to  the  sky,  but  alas !  with  no  hea- 
venward porpoee.  It  was  the  picttireof  a 
mamiiactofy,  and  nothinf^  more — most  pro- 
bably the  owner  wanted  nothing  more. 
There  was  not,  an  there  might  have  been, 
a  broken  ibreground,  denoting  the  ragged 
')  courae  of  one  of  those  polluted  streams 
which  murmur  on  (for  what  can  still  the 
voice  of  nature  1}  with  the  same  melody  as 
in  its  native  woods,  before  the  click  of  rat- 
ting machinery  broke  in  upon  the  harmony 
of  man's  existence.  There  was  no  pale  giri, 
with  darkened  brow  and  dejected  form,  re- 
turning to  her  most  unnatund  labours,  a  liv- 
ing and  daily  sacrifice  to  the  triumphs  of 
national  prosperity ;  there  was  not  even  that 
deep  and  turbid  stream,  that  dense  and  per- 
t  petnally  rising  fbuntain  of  thick  smoke,  burst- 
I  ing,  as  if  with  indignation,  (Vom  the  gross 
confines  of  its  narrow  birthplace,  first  dart- 
ing upwards  in  one  compact  and  sable  pil- 
lar, as  if  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and 
then  folding  and  unfolding  its  dark  volume, 
until,  assuming  a  more  ethereal  charsuster, 
it  floats  away  upon  the  gale,  and  ambitious 
of  a  higher  \mion,  mingles  at  last  with  the 
vapours  that  sail  along  the  purer  regions  of 
tile  sky — no,  there  was  nothing  in  this  pic- 
ture bat  a  cotton-mill;  and  the  wealthy 
owner,  with  a  praiseworthy  feeling  of  grati- 
tude and  respect  for  the  origin  of  his  pros- 
perity and  distinction  in  the  world,  had  done 
his  best  to  immortalize  the  object  that  was 
not  only  the  most  important,  but  the  dearest 
to  him  on  earth.  Yet  notwithstanding  this 
wasi,  in  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  individual, 
a  picture  of  great  merit,  it  was  unquestion- 
aUy  of  that  class  to  which  no  single  poetical 
idea  codd  by  any  possibility  be  attached. 
It  is  true  that  sudi  a  building  as  was  here 
represented,  need  not  be  without  its  intellec- 
tottl  assodations.  It  might  give  rise  to  some 
of  the  moet  profound  speculations  relative  to 
trade,  commerce,  and  the  wealth  of  nations; 
aH  that  I  maintain  is,  that  this  picture  could 
not  in  any  way  call  forth  the  passions  or 
aflections  of  our  nature,  or  awaken  tbone 
emotions  of  the  soul  which  constitute  the 
very  esMnee  of  poetry. 

In  order  to  render  the  poetry  of  painting 
a  sabjeet  more  tractable  in  an  unskilful  and 
inexperienced  hand,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
It  tmder  its  three  different  cha- 


racters— ^portrait,  landscape,  and  historical 
pakiting.  Of  these  three,  portrait  painting 
is  decidedly  the  least  calculated  for  the  dis- 
play of  poetical  feeling,  not  only  because  it 
is  generally  practised  under  the  arbitrary 
will  of  those  who  possess  neither  taste  nor 
understanding  in  the  fine  arts,  but  because 
there  are  so  few  subjects  really  worthy  in 
themselves,  and  these  few  are  too  frequent^ 
ly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  artist;  while  the 
rubicund  and  wealthy  citizen,  having  grown 
sleek  upon  turtle  soup,  after  retiring  with  his 
rosy  consort  to  their  Belle  Yue,  or  Prospect 
Cottage,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  deems 
it  a- suitable  and  gratifying  appropriation  <^ 
some  portion  of  his  hard-earned  wealth,  to 
employ  one  of  the'  first  artists  of  the  day  in 
making  duplicates  of  forms,  which  a  full- 
sized  canvas  is  scarcely  wide  enough  to  con- 
tain, and  faceq,  in  which  the  expression  of 
cent  per  cent,  and  ttte  distinctions  of  white 
and  brovm  sauce,  are  the  oi^y  visible  cha- 
racteristics. 

WMe  the  painter  is  at  work,  sacrificing 
all  that  is  noble  in  his  art  to  the  sad  necessi- 
ty for  sordid  gain,  the  gentleman  insists  up- 
on a  blue  coat  and  buff  waist-coat,  but  above 
aU,  upon  a  gold  headed  cane,  which  neces- 
sarily mars  the  picture  with  a  bright  yellow 
spot  full  in  the  centre.  This  however  is  a 
trifle-  by  comparison,  for  the  buttons  help  to 
carry  off  the  glare  of  the  gold,  and  the  artist 
revenges  himself  by  making  the  hand  ap- 
proximate to  the  same  colour.  It  is  in  at- 
tempting to  delineate  the  august  person  of 
the  lady,  that  his  skill  and  his  taste  aro  put 
to  the  severest  test  With  consternation  in 
his  countenance,  he  eyes  the  subject  before 
him,  and  in  the  first  agony  of  despair,  que- . 
ries  within  himself  whether  he  cannot  really 
afford  to  lose  the  offered  reward.  He  ven- 
tures to  remonstrate  with  great  delicacy  on 
some  particular  portions  of  the  dress.  But 
the  lady  is  inexorable.  It  is  a  dress  for 
which  she  has  paid  the  bluest  price,  and 
muei  look  well  Money  rules  the  day,  and 
the  painter,  covering  his  palette  with  double 
portions  of  red  and  yellow,  commences  with 
his  task.  Upon  the  head  of  the  fan*  sitter  is 
a  pink  turban,  interwoven  with  a  massive 
gold  chain,  surmounting  a  profVision  of  flaxen 
ringlets,  in  the  midst  of  which  twinkle  out 
two  small  blue  eyes,  fkintly  shaded  by  thin 
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eyelashes  of  the  palest  yeOow,  while  cheeks 
that  might  vie  with  the  deepest  peony,  and 
a  figure  upon  which  is  stretched,  almost 
without  a  fold,  a  brilliant  orange  dress  oi 
costly  fiflk,  make  up  the  rest  of  the  picture. 

It  is  upon  the  same  principle,  and  with 
Hmilar  restrictions,  that  portrait  painting  is 
generally  practised  in  the  present  day. 
But  let  the  painter  rule  his  subject,  and  the 
case  will  be  widely  different  He  who  is 
worthy  of  his  art  sees  at  once  what  are  its 
capabilities.  His  imagination  immediately 
places  the  object  before  him  in  some  expro- 
priate situation.  He  assigns  to  it  a  chaiae- 
ter  of  which  it  may  be  wholly  unconscious — 
one  to  which  it  was  by  nature  peculiarly 
adapted,  though  circumstances  may  have 
consigned  it  to  a  totally  different  destiny. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  class  of  pictures  in 
which  the  painter's  want  of  taste  is  more 
frequently  displayed,  than  in  the  portraits 
of  children.  We  see  them  standing  like 
wooden  images,  holding  in  one  hand  an 
orange  never  meant  to  be  eaten,  or  flowers 
which  it  is  evident  they  have  not  gathered ; 
their  hair  smoothly  combed,  their  frocks  un- 
ruffled, and  their  blue  morocco  slif^ra  un* 
sullied  by  the  dust  of  the  earth.  In  short 
they  are  always  dressed  in  their  best  to  be 
painted,  and  the  mother  is  ofVen  as  solicitous 
about  the  pink  sash,  as  about  the  likeness. 
The  subject  is  unquestionably  one  of  great 
difficulty,  because  the  beauty  of  childhood 
consisting  chiefly  in  the  light  easy  move- 
ment of  the  playful  limbs,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  make  a  child  perfectly  natural  when 
at  rest,  and  not  sleeping  i  and  it  is  here  that 
the  skill  of  the  able  artist  is  exercised  in 
carrying  on  our  thoughts  to  what  the  child 
will  the  next  moment  be  doing.  If  he  does 
not  i^aoe  in  its  hand  a  bunch  of  flowerp,  he 
throws  into  his  picture  a  vivid  atmosphere, 
in  which  we  are  sure  that  flowers  are  grow- 
ing ;  and  by  slightly  ruffling  the  fair  hair, 
letting  loose  the  folds  of  the  dress,  quicken- 
ing the  expression  of  the  eye,  and  giving  a 
playfulness  to  the  almost  open  lips,  an  idea 
of  life  and  motion  is  conveyed,  and  we  are 
deluded  into  the  belief  that  the  veiy  next 
moment  the  child  will  start  off  in  pursuit  of 
the  butterfly,  and  that  he  will  bring  home 
with  him  a  handful  of  flowers  gathered  from 
the  gorgeous  carpet  of  nature,  or  a  wounded 


bird  found  in  his  woodland  rambles^  topkee 

on  the  maternal  bosom,  which  baa  so  foodlj 
cherished  him,  that  be  believes  it  to  have 
benevolence  enough  for  all  the  wants  and 
sufferings  in  the  world. 

It  is  possible  that  the  same  artist  may  be 
called  in  to  paint  the  portrait  of  a  poor  gan- 
tleman,  who  having  nothing  else  to  bequeath 
to  his  children,  is  prevailed  upon  to  leave 
them  a  likeness  of  the  form  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  venerate.  The  painter  finds 
him  in  a  mean  and  humble  dwelling,  drwscd 
in  a  manner  that  too  plainly  shows  his  loQg 
acquaintance  with  urgent  wants  and  narrow 
means.  Yet  in  the  noble  outline  of  tfaeiaoe, 
the  fair  and  finely  moulded  forehead,  when 
for  a  moment  its  wrinkles  are  smoothed 
down,  but  above  all,  in  the  symmetry  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  graceful  motion  of  the  lips^ 
he  reads  the  sad  history,  of  that  gradual  fidi 
from  high  station  and  noble  fortune,  which 
has  never  through  the  whole  of  a  long  life 
been  able  to  degrade  the  soul;  and  in  painV 
ing  the  portrait  of  this  poor  gentleman,  be 
makes  a  picture  worthy  of  a  place  amongst 
the  aristocracy  of  the  land. 

Or  he  may  be  required  to  exercise  his  art 
in  painting  the  likeness  of  one  of  the  cele- 
brated belles  of  the  day.  It  is  possible  that 
the  arbitrary  laws  of  fashion  may  have  con- 
cealed the  beauty  of  a  ibrm  that  is  perfectly 
Grecian  va  its  contour.  The  painter  casts 
down  the  stately  and  imnatural  fabric  from 
the  head,  and  leaving  a  few  dishevelled 
ringlets  to  wander  over  the  snowey  templei^ 
binds  up  the  rest  of  the  hair  so  gracefully 
behind,  as  just  to  leave  visible  the  noble  pil- 
lar of  the  neck,  which  proudly  supports  the 
whole.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  rigid 
rules  of  polished  society,  -or  early  discipline, 
or  sad  experience,  may  liave  rendered  eoJd, 
constrained,  or  artificial  in  its  expfessioii,  a 
countenance  that  was  originally  capable  of 
exhibiting  the  deepest  passions,  and  the  fin- 
est sensibihties  of  our  nature.  The  artist 
whose  eye  is  quickened  to  an  almost  super- 
natural acuteness  of  perception,  sees  all  this ; 
and  in  painting  the  portrait  of  one  who  id  by 
compulsion  a  mere  fine  lady,  he  ioveste  U 
with  the  beauty  and  the  patboeof  ahenMoe. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  skfllful  maoagenflm  of 
expression  alone  d)«t  the  poetiy  of  this  ait 
consists.     Though  thjs  is  unquestioQahl^ 
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in  uuM  iaa|>oflM>t|  thtre  ave  mhior  poiatay 
viiiek  euumt  be  neglected  wilhout  so  glai^ 
mg  a  violation  of  good  taste  that  the  eye  is 
aienJed  ;  and  as  we  have  often  had  occa- 
sion to  remark,  no  sooner  are  the  senses 
nnpleasandy  affected,  than  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  arrested  in  their  agreeable 
exercise^  and  (he  poetic  illoaion  is  totally 
iestnq^  In  the  choice  of  costume,  it  is 
highly  essential  to  the  poetical  charm  of  the 
portrait,  thai  every  thing  wearing  the  cha- 
racter of  constraint  or  conceit  should  be 
aroided*  All  those  striking  peculiarities 
whkh  bekmg  only  to  a  class  of  beings 
whose  fetlings  and  arocations  are  entirely 
ssparale  from  the  sphere  of  high  menr 
tal  reiiaenient,  or  intellectual  power,  will  be 
Tfjecled  by  an  artist  of  good  taste.  The 
eoarsa  habit  of  the  monk  may  be  nuuie  sub- 
•erriettt  to  the  poetical  interest  of  a  portrait^ 
beeaxise  it  is  associated  in  our  min^  wi& 
idea*  ot*  reflection,  study,  and  strict  mental 
dianfrfine ;  even  that  of  a  peasant  is  admis- 
aUe,  because  his  hardy  fVame  may  be  ani- 
m^ted  by  the  bold  independence  and  rude 
energy  of  a  mountaineer;  but  he  who 
woukl  paint  a  butcher  or  a  hariequin  in 
their  characteristio  costume,  must  forfeit 
etery  |iretennon  to  ihe  poetry  of  his  art 

The  local  partiality  of  the  Dutch  painters 
has  rend«sred  this  error  stiikingfy  conspicu- 
ous in  eome  of  theb  historical  pieces. 
Whatever  may  be  the  merite  of  this  school 
of  artists,  the  national  prejudice  which  re- 
tained the  familiar  costume,  habits,  and  cue- 
coma  of  their  own  peculiar  people,  even 
when  repre^fiting  the  higher  scenes  and 
oreumstanceii  cS  life,  proves  them  to  have 


been  but  Unle  jqualified  for  ^  most  noble 
and  interesimg  branch  of  their  art 

Besides  the  choice  of  costume,  a^d  of  far 
hitler  impoffuixiee,  is  the  proper  adjustment 
of  eolovDs,  and  other  mechanical  branches 
cf  the  an  of  |«inting,  which  cannot  properly 
be  discussed  in  a  chapter  en  poetry,  but 
wlueh  are  of  tmqieakable  importance  in 
pcodoeiag  that  deligfatftil  eombinatum  of 
form  imd  eokmr  bf  which  the  eye  is  so  en- 
tirely gimtified  as  to  repose  in.  perfect  en- 
jnymeot  and  to  kave  the  imaginoiion  to 
wander  aa  it  wilL 

Eotenog  upon  Ae  stAjeel  of  laadKape 
paanlinc^  it  beeomea  much  less  dififedt  to 


speeify  in  what  the  poetry  of  the  art 
There  are  certain  fundamental  principles, 
from  whence  our  ideas  of  the  beauty  of  nai- 
ture  are  derived,  which  the  slightest  sketch 
ia  capable  of  illustrating,  but  which  cannot 
be  neglected  without  offence  even  to  the 
most  indifferent  beholder.  Of  these  prinei- 
ples»  light  and  shade  are  the  most  important 
and  conspicuous.  Thus  two  objects,  one  to 
receive  the  raye  of  light,  and  another  to  re- 
ceive the  shadow  of  the  first,  are  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  picture.  Let  one  of  these  be 
the  massive  stem  of  an  old  tree,  grey  with 
time,  and  shattered  with  the  storms  or  ages, 
wearing  round  its  hoary  brow  a  wild  wreath 
of  clustering  ivy,  and  stretching  forth  one  ver- 
dant branch,  still  clothed  with  dense  foliage 
as  in  former  years.  Let  the  other  be  the 
weedy  banks  of  a  silent  river,  in  whose  dear 
depths  the  shadow  of  this  ancient  tree  is  re- 
flected, and  we  have  at  once  a  scene  of 
sufficient  interest  and  beauty  to  rivet  the 
eye  and  fascinate  the  imagination.  Still 
much  must  depend,  even  in  a  scene  so  sim- 
ple as  this,  not  only  upon  the  skilful  conduct 
of  the  pencil,  but  upon  the  poetical  feeling 
of  the  artist  Perhaps  the  subject  may  be 
better  understood  by  illustrating  it  with  a 
case  in  point 

it  was,  a  few  years  ago,  my  good  fortune 
to  receive  instruction  from  a  gentleman,* 
who,  whatever  may  be  his  other  pretensions^ 
must  be  unanimously  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  mottipoettcal  artists  of  the  present 
day ;  a  fact  whieh  is  sufficiendy  proved  by 
the  fearless  and  independent  manner  in 
which  he  can  snatch  up  the  most  barren  sub- 
ject, and  invest  it  with  a  mysterious  beauty 
a(  his  own  creating.  The  piece  which  this 
artist  first  gave  me  to  copy,  was  a  pencil 
sketch  of  a  rude  entrance  by  a  litde  wooden 
bridge,  over  a  narrow  stream,  to  what  might 
be  a  copse-wood,  or  indeed  a  wood  of  any 
kind;  for  the  wiiole  picture  contained  no- 
thing more  than  three  or  four  trees,  a  fbw 
planks  of  time-worn  timber,  and  the  reedy 
banks  of  this  stream  or  pool.  My  taric  was 
performed  widi  diligenoe,  and  with  ik>  little 
self^approbatbn,  for  my  friends  pronounced 
it  to  be  admirable;  and  I  saw  myself  that 


*  Sir.  Cotman,  ndw  profeuor  of  drawing  at  Kinf*! 
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the  fohage  of&e  oak  was  edged  round  wi& 
the  mo0t  aecurate  precimon,  the  rooka  io  the 
distance  were  eked  out  wi&  the  same  econo- 
my of  number,  and  the  buhushes  that  stood 
in  the  water  were  all  manifestly  tipped  at 
the  ends.  While  my  heart  bounded  wi^ 
internal  triumph,  I  drew  forth  the  hiteresting 
deposit  from  the  portfolio  in  which  I  had  con- 
veyed it  into  the  presence  of  my  master,  and 
impatiently  watdied  the  expression  of  his 
eye  as  he  glanced  oyer  it  After  looking  at 
it  for  some  time  with  less  and  less  of  what 
was  agreeable  in  his  countenance,  he  at  last 
gave  utterance  to  a  low  growl  of  disapproba- 
tion, and  finally  pronounced  it  to  be  bad  in 
two  ways — had  as  a  copy,  and  bad  as  a 
drawing.  Although  I  was  at  that  moment 
very  much  inclined  to  execrate  the  art  so 
often  called  divine,  I  have  since  learned  to 
look  with  feeHngs  of  interest  almost  like  af- 
fection upon  that  simple  drawing,  to  ipdiich 
my  master,  with  a  few  strokes  from  his  own 
able  and  accomplished  pencil,  gave  a  char- 
acter at  once  touching,  beautiful,  and  poetic. 
What  was  practically  the  work  of  this  pen- 
cil, it  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  (even 
were  I  able)  to  define.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  through  &e  illusion  of  the  eye,  the  mind 
was  forcibly  presented  with  the  ideas  of 
space  and  atmosphere.  My  drawing  repre- 
sented nothing  but  an  even  surface,  covered 
wi&  a  minutely  extended  texture^  woven 
according  to  the  pattern,  of  oak  leaves,  reeds, 
water,  or  idiatever  the  uninitiated  pencil 
might  vainly  attempt  to  imitate.  In  the 
same^cture,  afier  it  had  received  a  few 
touches  from  an  able  hand^  the  most  unprac- 
tised eye  might  behold  a  distinct  representa- 
tion of  a  quiet  day  in  autumn.  The  rooks, 
which  had  been  statbnary  and  sflent,  were 
BOW  winging  their  way  towards  that  woodland 
scene,  cawing  at  intervals  with  the  musical 
and  melancholy  cadence,  which  at  that  par- 
ticular time  of  the  year,  and  especially  at  that 
particular  distance,  turns  their  harsh  tones  to 
melody.  The  passage  of  the  wooden  bridge 
had  now  become  quite  practicable,  and  after 
looking  down  into  the  bosom  of  the  unruffled 
water,  yoa  might  enter  upon  that  unfre- 
quented path,  and  hear  the  rustling  of  the 
withered  grass  beneath  your  feet;  while 
high  overhead  were  &e  majestic  branches 
of  old  and  stately  trees,  extended  by  the 


imaginatkm  bejood  what  was  pcre^libleto 
the  eye,  farther  and  fiuther,  Inlo  the 
depth  of  ^e  fbtesl 

From  what  I  then  saw  of  tha 
phosis  wrought  upon  this  petnre,  and  wbmi 
I  have  since  learned  by  obsenratkNiand  ex* 
perienee,  I  am  inclined  to  tfamk  that  the  poo> 
try  of  landscape  painting  is  dependent,  in  m 
great  degree,  upon  the  idea  of  olMasptov 
being  deariy  conveyed  to  the  mind.  Tliat 
scene,  however  taboriomsly  or  delicately  ex- 
ecuted, which,  from  its  want  of  general  har- 
mony, conveys  no  such  idea  to  the  mind, 
deserves  not  the  name  of  apictnro;  buttfaat 
which  draws  forth  the  emotiooa  of  die  soul 
by  a  correspondence  with  impressions  made 
upon  it  by  the  sun,  the  sky,  the  sewinns^  or 
die  hour  of  the  day,  may  be  highly  and  in- 
tensely poetical,  though  simple  and  unpre* 
tending  in  itselfl  This  Mea  must  be  stron^y 
impressed  upon  the  memory  and  die  iouigi- 
nation  of  the  painter  before  he  begins  his 
task.  As  in  the  natural  world  the  coloor 
and  character  of  every  visible  objeet  is  af- 
fected by  the  air  which  is  invisible,  so  in  aU  ii^ 
presentationsof  external  nature  there  must  be 
that  perfect  harmony  pervading  the  whole 
scene,  whidi  is  in  keeping  with  any  partico- 
lar  state  of  die  atmosphere,  of  whkh  the 
artist  may  wish  to  convey  an  impressioo  to 
others;  and  dius,  throu^  the  medium  of 
form  and  colour  operating  upon  the  eye,  the 
mind  receives  disdnody  and  forcibly  the  idea 
of  that  which  possesses  neitber-fom  nor  col> 
our  in  itself)  and  which  no  eye  is  capabte  of 
beholding. 

I  never  saw  the  want  of  atmosphere  note 
striking  than  in  a  picture  fuU  of  peaeodia. 
It  vras  intended  to  illustrate  the  fable  of  the 
presumptuous  jackdaw  adorned  in  borrowed 
plumes;  but  the  jackdaw  was  only  to  be 
found  upon  examinatk>n,  for  there  werethrae 
peacocks  nearly  as  large  as  life  crowded  in- 
to a  moderate  sized  painting,  and  two  of 
diem  having  their  tails  expanded,  die  can- 
vass was  literally  covered  with  telhen. 
These  feathers,  it  is  true,  were  beantifblly 
executed,  and  had  the  piece  been  oafled  a 
picture  of  peacodc's  feathers,  it  might  have 
been  admired;  but  there  was  a  total  abaenoe 
of  some  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  asesai^ 
and  die  eye  turned  away  with 
or  disgust,  while  die  mind  remained 
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(bnned  •■  to  the  meaning  of  the  painter^  im- 
impreMcd  with  a  dngte  idea. 

In  deaortbing  tfak  pictore,  my  mind  Tery 
naturally  rererta  to  one  in  the  aama  ezhibi- 
tioo,afanoal  immediately oppoaed  toitinaitii- 
ali0iiyb«tMiIlmoreaoinoharacter.  Itwaa,if 
I  reooOecl  right,  by  one  of  the  NiamnUhiy  and 
repreeented  a  aonaet  upon  a  level  beach. 
The  aky  waa  vtill  Rowing  with  all  the  gor- 
geotta  tioti  of  evening,  but  the  son  waa  not 
viable,  and  there  wai  neither  cliff  nor  wave, 
nor  headland  to  reflect  his  light  All  waa  a 
complete  flat,  gflded  with  his  sidelong  beama, 
and  ^  aea  and  the  shore  were  alike  minify 
fled  But  ihe  artist,  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  mind  as  well  as  matter,  had  not 
s^nt  forth  this  mere  flat  to  brave  the  eonse- 
qoeai  contempt  of  mankind.  He  had  wise- 
ly given  to  hk  picture  a  focus  of  interest, 
witfaoot  which  it  must  have  been  a  complete 
blank.  We  have  before  observed,  that  what- 
ever is  beautiful  or  sublime,  does  not  create 
intense  sensations  of  pleasure,  without  some 
link  of  hmnan  fellowship,  either  real  or  im- 
aginary ;  so  the  painter  of  this  picture  had 
placed  in  the  middle  distance,  or  rather  in 
tbe  foreground  of  his  piece,  two  human  be- 
ings, whose  tall  shadows  fell  behind  them 
on  tfie  ground.  They  might  be  fishermen 
consulting  about  the  tides,  or  travellers  rest- 
ing by  the  way,  or  poets  gazing  on  the  gold- 
en sky ;  their  dress  and  appearance  revealed 
ootfiing,  nor  was  it  of  consequence  that  they 
diould.  They  were  human,  and  that  was 
enough.  Imagination  could  supply  the  rest, 
and  peoj^e  that  glowing  scene  with  all  the 
images,  fluniliar  or  fantastic,  that  wait  tqpon 
the  sun's  decline. 

It  waa  the  perfect  harmony  of  this  picture 
which  made  the  charm  so  irresistible — ^the 
iDosioo  so  complete ;  and  whenever  the  de- 
Hgfat  or  the  beau^  of  landscape  painting  is 
considered,  harmony  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  the  basis  upon  which  both  are  founded. 
It  is  true  that  Uie  external  aspect  of  nature 
presents  perpetual  contrast,  both  in  form  and 
eokmr ;  but  this  very  contrast  is  in  harmony 
with  the  whole :  for  our  ideas  of  beau^  are 
chiefiy  derived  firom  the  principles  which 
pervade  the  external  world,  and  amongst 
Asse  we  may  reckon  it  not  ^  least  impor- 
tamihat  there  ean be  no  bfittiant  Kgh^  widi- 
eol  deep  dmdow. 


In  speaking  of  the  pleasure  derived  flrom 
painting,  I  have  found  in  necessary  to  make 
flrequent  use  of  the  word  iUutumf  a  word 
which  might  unquestionably  be  applied  to 
many  other  aourees  of  human  gratificatk>n» 
But  in  reference  to  the  illusion  to  which  we 
willin^y  and  necessarily  submit  oursehreai 
in  order  to  find  greater  pleasure  in  the  pro- 
ductions  of  the  pencil,  it  nkay  not  be  ill- 
timed  to  offer  a  few  lemarics  in  this  place. 

Thoee  who  have  never  stodied  the  art  of 
painting,  intellectually,  are  not  aware  how 
much  we  are  indebted  for  the  pleasure  we 
receive  from  it,  to  a  natural  process  which 
takes  pkice  in  ihe  mind  of  the  beholder. 
The  painter  who  has  no  brighter  materials 
than  red  and  yellow  clay  to  woric  with,  can 
80  dispose  them  as  to  represent  ^e  splen- 
dour and  brilliance  of  a  summer  sunset,  upon 
which  we  gaze  till  our  eyes  are  almost  daz- 
zled witii  the  refulgence  of  those  burning 
beams.  In  the  centre  of  his  piece  he  places 
&ie  gbwing  orb  of  day,  smiling  his  bri^^test 
before  he  sinks  to  rest  upon  his  couch  of 
crimson  clouds;  on  either  side  are  trees 
whose  foliage  is  bathed  in  the  same  golden 
hues,  and  if  skilfully  managed,  they  will 
form  a  vista  terminating  in  excess  of  light ; 
while  the  whole  is  enlivened  by  a  group  of 
pantmg  cattle,  some  of  them  holding  down 
their  heads  as  if  in  the  very  prostration  of 
patient  endurance,  while  their  tails  are 
curled  about  in  every  possible  variety  of 
posture,  to  show  with  what  assiduity  they 
are  lashing  off  the  myriads  of  insects,  ndiose 
busy  and  unceasing  hum  is  almost  loud 
enough  to  be  heard.  On  first  asking  why 
tiie  little  spot  of  yellow  paint>iiiduch  repre- 
sents the  sun  looks  so  much  more  brilliant 
in  &e  picture  than  on  the  palette,  we  are 
told  it  is  the  adjustment  d*  the  difierent 
gradea  of  light  which  thus  increases  th» 
brightness  of  the  centre.  But  let  the  same 
colours  be  placed  without  any  regard  to 
form  in  the  same  order  on  the  palette,  and 
we  behold  nothing  but  a  heap  of  paint,  v^n 
whiduwe  might  gaze  till  doomsday  without 
being  dazzled.  It  is  because  welmow  that 
fliat  particular  appearance  of  the  an,  the  sky 
^  earth,  the  trees,  and  the  cattlSj  is  in  reality 
ihB  invariable  accompaniment  of  intense 
heat,  so,  on  perceiving  the  same  aiqpearance 
in  a  picture,  we  persuade  ooeselvea  thai  it 
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is  80  there.  If  in  the  same  seene,  and  with 
precisely  the  same  colours,  the  artist  should 
represent  the  violence  of  a  gale  of  wind ;  or 
if  instead  of  the  catde,  but  in  the  same  sitoa- 
tioii,  and  still  with  the  same  colours,  he 
should  place  a  leafless  tree,  a  cottage  with 
its  roof  covered  with  snow,  and  a  miserable, 
half^starved  man,  vainly  endeavoining  to 
fold  a  blanket  round  his  shivering  limbs, 
there  is  no  eye  that  would  feel  the  same  dif- 
ficulty, in  gazing  on  the  picture,  no  mind, 
ei&er  of  man  or  woman,  that  would  be  able, 
while  contemplating  such  a  scend,  to  un- 
dergo the  process  of  (what  is  now  commonly 
called)  realizing  the  ideas  of  light  and  heat 

In  the  selection  of  animals,  or  individual 
objects  thrown  in  from  choice  to  diversify  a 
picture,  the  landscape  painter  finds  wide 
scope  for  the  display  of  his  poetic  feeling. 
The  introduction  of  fat  cattle  is  an  error  into 
which  none  could  fall  who  was  not  either  a 
novice  in  his  art,  or  an  agriculturalist  irre- 
vocably wedded  to  the  best  system  of  rear- 
ing live  stock.  And  why?  Because  our 
associations  with  fat  cattle,  whatever  satis- 
ftiction  they  may  yield  in  the  kitchen  or 
larder,  are  decidedly  too  gross  and  vulgar 
in  their  nature  to  afford  any  gratification  in 
a  poem  or  a  picture.  Far  be  it  from  the 
writer  of  this  chapter  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  fat  cattle,  or  any  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce; but  everything  has  an  appropriate 
place,  and  there  is  but  one  kind  of  picture  in 
which  fat  cattle  would  be  in  theirs.  I  will 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  how  far  that  kind 
is  worthy  of  the  graphic  art  Let  the  sub- 
ject be  a  red  brick  farm  house,  with  a  bam 
extending  on  one  side,  and  a  square  plot  of 
garden  groimd  on  the  other,  circular  com 
stacks,  and  a  red-tiled  pigeon  house  in  front, 
with  fields  in  the  distance,  smoothed  down 
by  constsint  cidture,  and  intersected  witli 
neatly  clipped  hedgerows  running  at  right 
angles  all  over  them ;  then  fat  cattle  would 
untpiestionably  be  well  placed  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  picture,  merely  as  such, 
would  possess  the  beauty  of  harmony  in  all 
its  parts,  though  it  might  be  impossible  to 
call  it  poetical 

Afler  condemning  an  extreme  case,  the 
mind,  by  a  natural  effort,  rushes  towards  its 
opposite  in  search  of  that  gratification  which 
it  hfSM  failed  to  find,  and  the  idea  which  now 


presents  itseU;  ift  that  of  a  wild  and  varied 
landscape,  wi^  distant  mountains,  mgged 
precipices,  deep  groves,  green  slopes^  foam- 
ing cataracts,  and  wandering  rills*  Upoa 
the  verdant  banks  of  one  of  these,  beneatb 
tiie  shade  of  a  ^mde  spreading  beech,**  the 
artist  places,  immediately  in  the  foreground, 
no  less  a  personage  than  Apollo  himseU^ 
while  the  Muses  dance  before  him  to  the 
music  of  his  lyre,  and  winged  loves,  and 
agile  graces,  skip  from  rock  to  rock,  or  float 
upon  the  ambient  air.  Does  the  picture 
please?  No;  because,  in  the  first  instance, 
it  is  not  trae  to  nature,*  and  wherever  ^e 
conceit  of  man's  imagination  breaks  in  upon 
the  harmony  and  pathos  which  belong  to 
nature  alone,  the  poetical  charm  must  in 
some  measure  be  destroyed ;  and,  secondly, 
because  in  the  picture  of  a  landscape,  the 
ideal  of  rural  scenery  should  be  distinct  and 
predominant,  which  it  is  impossible  it  should 
be  where  characters  so  important  as  Apollo 
and  the  Muses  are  introduced.  But  let  us 
still  retain  the  landscape,  and  see  whether 
something  better  may  not  be  made  of  IL 
The  artist  who  enters  into  the  real  spirit  of 
poetry,  will  place  upon  the  broken  crags  of 
the  mountain  a  few  shaggy  goats,  and  per- 
haps a  sohtary  stag,  a  wanderer  from  the 
herd,  will  be  stooping  over  the  side  of  the 
stream  to  lave  its  thirst  in  the  cool  waters  of 
the  forest  The  foreground  he  will  enliven 
with  the  rich  colouring  of  innumerable  wild 
plants,  woven  into  a  gorgeous  carpet,  which 
here  and  there  gives  place  to  a  sharp  pro- 
jecting rock,  or  yields  to  the  wild  vagaries 
of  a  small  silvery  torrent,  that  sparkles  up 
from  a  gray  stone  fountain,  and  after  filling 
a  rude  trough,  shoots  forlli  in  bubbling  ed- 
dies, and  then  loses  itself  amongst  the  thick 
leaves  and  brushwood  overhanging  tlie  little 
narrow  bed,  which  with  the  strife  of  ages  it 
has  worked  out  for  its  own  repose.  Beside 
this  fountain,  a  woman  is  standing,  not  an 
angel,  or  a  goddess,  but  a  simple  peasant 
woman,  whose  dress,  coarse  but  gorgeous 
in  its  colouring,  corresponds  with  the  ri^ 
and  varied  tints  of  the  foreground.    She  has 


*  ^^  My  notion  of  natoro  comprdwndt  not  only  thm 
fbrmt  which  nature  prodnces,  tmt  nlio  the  netnre  aad 
internal  Ihbrie  sad  orgaaintioni,  aa  I  aajr  call  it,  of 
hoaaa  mind  and  Jmifinitian  "Sir.jMkmn  M^ 
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joitfiDed  her  jdCoher  from  the  pure  Btveam, 
and  ii  i^rtiog  it  foe  a  moment  on  the  side  of 
the  fitone  trough,  before  she  treads  back  her 
koftly  way  to  the  herdsman's  cottage,  whose 
low  thatohod  roof  may  be  seen  half  hid  by 
the  shehertng  trees.  Here  is  at  once  a  piet- 
Ofe,  whkh,  by  awakening  our  sympathies, 
calhog  to  mmd  a  thousand  delightful  recol- 
leetioDs,  and  giving  birth  to  the  most  agree- 
able asw)fliations,  rivets  our  attention,  de- 
lights our  (hney,  and  -demonstrates  more 
clearly  thaa  would  a  volume  of  definitions, 
what  it  is  that  eonstitutes  the  poetry  of 
painting;  aad  in  this  manner,  the  most 
pleasing  landscapes  may  be  composed  out 
of  materials  extremely  simple,  and  some- 
times even  barren  in  themselves. 

Perhapa  no  one  was  ever  more  intimately 
aoquainted  with  the  poetry  of  this  branch  of 
the  art,  than  Salvator  Rosa.  In  all  his  de- 
lineations of  die  savage  dignity  of  natiue, 
miqr  be  found  a  perfect  correspondence  be- 
tween the  subjects  which  he  chose,  and  his 
manner  of  treating  them.  ^  Ever3rthing  is 
of  a  piece,  his  rocks,  trees,  sky,  even  to  his 
handling,  have  the  same  rude  and  wild  cha- 
racter which  animates  his  figures." 

As  the  art  of  poetry  may  be  classed  under 
several  different  heads,  so  that  of  painting 
hai^  to  the  poetical  observer,  many  distinc- 
tions of  character  not  laid  down  in  the  tech- 
nical phraseology  of  tiie  schools.  Leaving 
the  more  celebrated  productions  of  the  stu- 
^  to  which  there  might  doubtless  be  found 
corresponding  specimens  in  the  sister  art,  I 
will  turn  to  a  case  in  point,  which  to  my 
ndnd  is  both  striking  and  familiar.  It  is  the 
resemblance  of  character  between  Bewick's 
woodcuts,  and  the  poems  of  Robert  Bums. 
It  is  true,  the  artist  in  this  instance  has  oon- 
fiaed  himself  to  a  mode  of  conveying  his 
ideas  so  simple  and  uninretending,  that  the 
comparison  hardly  holds  good  between  tiie 
productions  of  the  pencil  and  the  pen.  All 
that  I  maintain  is  the  similarity  of  talent,  of 
tone  of  mind,  and  moral  feeling,  displayed 
in  their  separate  works.  We  find  in  both 
the  same  adherence  to  nature,  wi&outoma- 
maot  or  affisctation,  and  we  discover  tiie 
nme  pathos  in  those  slight  touches  of  which 
geonia  alone  is  capable,  with  tiie  same  freaks 
of  bocff  lairiese  and  unrestrained,  deserib- 
ing  aa  if  in  reiy  wantonness,  scenes  the 


most  grotesque,  ludicrous,  or  familiar ;  and 
then  soaring  away  amongst  the  wild,  the 
melancholy,  and  sometimes  the  sublime,  yet 
retaining  throc^hout  the  same  moral  im- 
press, either  dignified  or  abused. 

I  was  once  so  circumstanced  as  to  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  private  stud- 
ies of  an  artist,  whose  talent  bore  so  striking 
a  resemblance  to  bsdlad  writing,  that  I  feel 
confident  had  circumstances  in  early  life  di- 
rected his  choice  to  the  pen  instead  of  the 
pencil,  he  would  have  used  it  with  equal  fa- 
cility, and  probably  with  as  much  lasting 
fame.  The  subjects  which  came  under  my 
notice  were  extremely  small,  and  seldom 
contained  ipore  than  a  little  patch  of  moun- 
tain scenery,  with  two  or  three  goats  or  wild 
sheep ;  yet  sueh  was  the  character  of  these 
fiiiry  pictures,  that  while  the  eye  dwelt  upon 
them,  the  illusion  was  so  perfect  as  almost 
to  beguile  the  fancy  with  the  belief,  that  the 
bleat  of  diose  wandering  sheep,  the  scent  of 
the  purple  heather,  and  the  hum  of  the  wild 
bee,  were  really  present  to  the  senses.  You 
might  gaze,  and  gaze  upon  those  simple 
scenes  until  you  felt  the  cool  elasticity  of  the 
mountain  breeze,  and  the  influence  of  the 
clear  blue  sky,  stretching  pure  and  high  and 
distant  over  the  wide  moor ;  while  you  wan- 
dered on,  amongst  the  rustling  furze  and 
yellow  broom,  startling  the  timid  moor-fowl, 
and  rousing  the  slumbering  lark  to  spread 
again  its  folded  wing,  and  soaring  into  upper 
air,  to  sing  another  hymn  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  the  Author  bf  this  perfect 
and  wonderful  creation,  of  which  we  feel 
ourselves  in  sudi  moments  to  be  no  incon- 
siderable or  unworthy  part  What  is  there 
to  remind  us  that  we  are  unworthy  ?  We 
feel  not  the  stirrings  of  mean  or  sordid  pas- 
sion. We  are  away  from  the  habitations  of 
man.  Away  from  the  envy  and  strife,  the 
tumult  and  contention,  which  mar  the  peace 
of  his  hereditary  and  social  home.  Away 
amongst  the  hills — away  in  the  boundless 
and  immeasurable  realm  of  nature,  where 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  love  of  a  be- 
nign and  superintending  Providence — ^not  to 
behold  the  work  of  an  omnipotent  Creator— 
not  to  acknowledge  the  dominion  of  a  pure 
and  holy  Ood.  If  we  are  not  worthy  of  his 
oountenance  and  protection  when  we  feel 
and  acknowledge  all  this,  when  we  bow  in 
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Bimplieity  and  hmnUe  reverence  before  the 
aO-pervading  spirit  that  animates  and  sus- 
tains the  wcnrld ;  ^en*-^en  are  the  erea- 
tores  of  his  formation  to  lifl  up  &e  prayer 
of  gratitude,  and  return  thanks  for  the  bless- 
ing of  existence? 

But  to  return  to  our  subject  After  aH 
that  has  been  said  of  the  importance  of  copy- 
ing from  nature,  a  few  remarks  may  be  ne- 
cessary in  reference  to  this  expression,  which 
is  capable  of  being  very  differently  under- 
stood. To  copy  nature  is  not  merely  to 
make  the  sky  above,  and  &e  earth  beneath, 
or  even,  entering  into  minutia,  to  make  the 
clouds  grey,  and  the  graa^  green.  The 
artist  may  copy  nature  widi  the  accuracy 
and  precision  of  a  Chinese,^  and  yet  never 
paint  a  picture  that  wiU  excite  even  monven- 
taiy  admiration.  It  is  quite  as  necessary  that 
he  should  be  able  to  perceive  with  the  eye, 
as  to  execute  with  the  hand.  He  must  learn 
to  distmguish,  to  separate,  and  to  combine ; 
but  above  a}l,  he  must  be  able  to  form  a 
whole,  not  out  of  the  different  parts  presented 
at  one  particular  moment  to  his  eye,  but,  an 
nature  is  perpetually  changing,  and  as  no 
two  yards  of  the  earth's  surface  are  precisely 
alike,  he  must  compose  a  whole  out  of  the 
various  aspects  of  the  natural  and  visible 
worid,  which  he  has  at  different  times  of  his 
life  observed,  and  of  vMeh  his  memory  re- 
tains a  distinct  impression ;  and  this  proves 
again,  that  painting  as  well  as  poetry  re- 
quires time  and  opportunity  for  receiving 
such  indelible  impressions,  without  which 
the  works  of  the  most  talented  artist  would 
^never  exceed  in  merit  the  representations  in 
a  school-boy's  dcetch  book. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  remarks^  in  his  ad- 
mirable lectures,  that  Rubens  makes  amends 
for  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  Dutch  school, 
by  varying  his  landscape  representations  of^ 
individual  places^  confined  and  uninteresting 
in  themselves,  by  tiie  introduction  of  a  rain- 
bow, a  storm,  or  some  particular  accidental 
effect  of  ligh|;  while  Claude  Lorrain,  who 
well  knew  that  taking  nature  as  he  found  it, 
seldom  produced  beauty,  composed  his  pic- 
tores  from  draughts  which  he  had  previously 


*  Thk  remark  does  Botreftr  to  Ui«IIf«rM«poscldM, 
l«t  tQ  tbe  more  eleborate  pelntiiife  of  Um  Chiaeee, 
whert  e  dettneotioA  of  OTery  leaf  on  a  tree  it  ftvqaeodj 
pted. 


made  fitMn  ▼arioos  beantMil  viewa  mdpros* 
pects.  It  is  a  vulgar  remari^  often  made 
upon  pictQres  thus  composed,  tiiat  they  an 
not  true  to  nature,  nor  are  they  like  m  m^i^ 
true  to  any  given  eeetioo  of  I3b&  earths  sur- 
faoe;  but  they  are  true  to  that  eomepHom^ 
perfect  beautff  with  which  natmre  animiatm 
themmlofthe  poetjBDdwtkt  it  isone  af 
his  greatest  pleasures  to  see  diflbsed  oier 
the  external  world.  It  is  not  by  repreaeat- 
ing  nature  in  detail,  but  in  character^  that 
the  hi^est  gratification  is  produced;  and 
he  must  unquestionably  be  the  beet,  aa  weU 
as  the  most  poetical  painter,  who  oooveya 
by  his  works  an  idea  of  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  external  world;  in  short,  who 
paints  not  only  for  the  e3re,  but  for  the  mind. 
It  is  not  the  eye  alone  that  is  enUvmed  by 
&e  brilliance  of  a  sonny  morning,  nor  is  it 
tha  eye  alone  that  reposes  where  the  sombre 
shades  of  evening  &li  upon  our  path.  There 
must  be  so  much  of  character  in  all  repre> 
sentations  of  particular  times  and  seaanna, 
as  to  convey  to  the  mind  a  eorre^ondisg 
idea  of  the  general  state  of  the  tky,  the  av, 
the  vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdom,  by 
which  such  seasons  are  invariably  accom- 
panied. Thus  the  landscape  painter,  by 
cultivating  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
minute  varieties,  and  the  distinct  character- 
istics of  the  visible  world;  but  above  all, 
by  studyinj^  profoundly  thowe  phenomena  by 
which  all  that  we  know  of  the  mysteries  of 
beauty,  power,  and  sublimity  are  revealed, 
will  be  able  out  of  sucb  materials  to  eom- 
poee  a  whole,  whose  highest  recommenda- 
tkm  it  will  be,  that  it  addresses  itself  forcibly 
to  the  imagination  of  the  beholder,  and  calk 
up  a  train  of  associations  with  feelinga  and 
ideas  &e  most  exquisite  and  poetical 

On  the  poetry  of  historical  painting,  vol- 
umes might  be  written— 4mt  as  much,  per- 
hi^  too  much,  has  ahready  been  said  on 
painting  in  general,  I  wiU  merdy  add  a  few 
remarks  on  this  particular  brandi  of  the  att. 
It  is  obvious,  on  first  turning  our  attention 
to  this  subject,  that  the  grand  requisite  fbr  n 
poetical  painter,  is  a  mind  so  cultivated  and 
informed,  and  at  the  same  time  so  waraiad 
by  enthusiasm,  as  to  enable  the  artisi  to 
enter  fuHy  and  deeply  into  the  sobjact  belbie 
hiuL  As  an  instanee  of  ^ns  we  need  only 
eontrast  the  tooohing  pathos^  die  wfld  giaee^ 
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and  besnty  gbcn  by  Qainriioroiigh  to  all 
hk  eotta^  childrBo,  witi^aome  of  our  more 
modcni  and  ephemeral  produotioiiB,  where 
a  ywmg  lady  with  the  aire  and  graces  of  a 
ftflhiooable  boarding  school,  or  where  at 
least  a  toy  figure  is  dressed  in  rags  and 
called  a  beggar  gici  The  little  motherless 
looking  children  in  Gainsborough's  pictures 
ofier  a  silent  appeal  to  our  best  and  tender- 
esl  feelinga,  and  H  is  erident  he  must  have 
pcufeffldly  realized  in  his  own  mind  alt 
that  belongs  to  orphan-destitution,  as  well 
as  to  the  siniple  habits  and  feehnga  of 
nisticlife. 

Next  to  this  qualification  for  a  poetical 
painter,  is  a  capacity  for  combining  a  whole 
(torn  partici^ar  and  suitable  parts,  and  the 
art  of  keeping  all  such  parts  in  dieir  proper 
degree  of  relation  and  subordination.  If  for 
instance  a  painter,  in  representing  die  death 
of  a  father  of  a  fiunily,  should  so  far  forget 
Ae  dignity  of  his  subject,  as  to  make  a  Sat- 
fourite  dog  advance  to  the  centre  of  the 
piece  and  lick  his  master's  face,  the  unity  of 
the  whole  would  be  destroyed ;  and  instead 
of  the  feehngs  being  affected  by  sympathy 
with  the  grief  there  represented,  the  general 
and  very  natural  exclamation  would  be^ 
''What  can  the  dog  be  doings'  But  let 
die  aiBicted  family,  next  to  their  dying 
parent,  be  most  conspicuous  in  the  scene. 
Let  the  focus  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
of  distress  diverge  amongst  the  domestics  or 
leas  interested  members  of  die  household, 
and  tfien  in  the  distance  the  same  dog  might 
very  properly  be  introduced,  looking  through 
the  half  opendoor  with  surprise  and  per- 
plexi^  upon  the  onwont^  a^Bue,  and  stand- 
ing with  one  foot  lifted  up  as  if  doubting 
whether  it  were  a  place  and  time  for  him  to 
ventral  in.  The  same  kind  of  subordination 
widi  respect  to  light  and  colour  is  of  im- 
Bwnae  importance  in  the  formation  of  a 
scene.  Thai  picture  which  is  broken  up 
widi  a  variety  of  spots  of  light  and  shade, 
can  nefther  be  agreeable  to  the  eye,  nor  con- 
vey to  the  ndod  aenaationa  of  concentrated 
or  powerlVd  interest  But  as  the  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  Hght  and  shade,  as  well  as 
of  form  and  colouring,  belong  more  exdu- 
dvely  to  the  studio,  I  diall  merely  repeat  in 
icCbranee  to  this  subjeet,  that  none  of  these 
ndeseaain  any  aingle  faislanee  baaa  vkh 


lated  as  to  oflfend  the  eye,  or  strike  die  foney 
with  an  impression  foreign  to  the  purpose  cf 
the  painter,  without  the  charm  of  the  whole 
being  sacrificed.  With  the  practical  parts 
of  his  profession,  die  painter  must  make 
himself  acquainted,  upon  the  same  principle 
that  the  poetleams  the  grammatical  use  of 
language,  and  studies  the  rules  of  composi- 
tion ;  nor  vrould  a  faring  breach  of  pro- 
priety of  sQrle  be  less  pardonable  in  one  in- 
stance, than  a  gross  departure  firom  the 
established  rules  of  art  in  the  other. 

I  am  induced  to  make  these  remarks  be- 
cause we  are  perpetually  nearing  of  the  in- 
spiration, rather  than  the  cultivation  of 
genius ;  and  that  the  merit  of  a  painting, 
rather  than  the  misfortune  of  the  painter, 
consistB  in  his  being  self-taught  The  only 
excuse  that  can  be  made  for  so  glaring  a 
misuse  of  language,  is  that  it  may  serve  the 
purpose  of  exciting  in  the  vulgar  mind  high- 
er notions  of  the  influence  of  intellectual 
power.  The  constant  labour  and  concen- 
trated application  which  marked  the  lives  of 
the  most  eminent  painters,  prove  that  im- 
mediate inspiration  had  litde  to  do  widi  the 
work  of  their  hands.  Indeed  I  know  not 
what  inspiration  is,  with  regard  to  die  fine 
arts ;  unless  It  be  die  first  moving  spring  of 
action — the  desire — the  diirst  for  excellence 
obtained  at  any  cost,  ^diich  operates  upon 
the  talent  and  the  will,  prompting  the  one  to 
seek  and  die  other  to  submit  to,  all  the  labo- 
rious, irksome,  and  difiicult  means  which 
are  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  excel- 
lence. 

The  painter  knows  well  what  it  has  cost 
him  to  compose  one  entire  figure  out  of  die 
various  parti,  which  intense  study  has  taught 
him  are  essential  to  any  particular  whole. 
He  knows,  but  there  is  no  need  that  he 
should  teQ  the  world,  how  many  thousand 
sketches  he  has  made  of  each  individual 
limb,  by  how  tnany  heart-breaking  failures 
the  wreath  of  fome  has  been  torn  from  his 
brow,  what  days  and  nighti  he  has  sptot  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  cloak  of  a  fovorite 
hero,  how  the  head  of  his  saint  has  been  de- 
signed from  sketches  made  in  Italy,  the  foot 
of  his  martyr  brought  from  Paris,  and  the 
hand  of  his  goddess  copied  from  that  of  his 
own  lady-love  at  home,  who  had  kid  aade 
her  sdtaliing,  and  defied  her  dumble,  after 
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maoy  fniidesB  entreaties,  consenting  for  five 
minutes  only,  and  with  the  liberty  of  scold- 
ing all  the  time,  to  sit  for  the  likeness  of  her 
hand.  And  this  is  whet  the  vulgar  call  in- 
^[Mration !  They  speak  too  of  expression  in 
a  portrait,  just  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  ma- 
gical atmosphere  thrown  around  the  figure, 
and  capable  of  converting  form  and  colour 
of  any  description  into  a  likeness.  They  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  observe  that  the  eye- 
brows in  the  original  are  arched,  and  that 
the  painter  has  made  them  straight ;  they 
are  ignorant  that  the  nostrils  when  depressed 
at  one  comer  denote  melancholy,  when  ele- 
vated vivacity  and  wit;  that  the  artist  can 
immediately  produce  a  total  change  in  the 
character  of  the  mouth,  by  a  slight  altera- 
tion in  the  dosing  line ;  and  that  it  is  by  a 
long  course  of  study,  experience,  and  unre- 
mitting labour,  that  he  makes  himself  inti- 
mately acquainted,  not  only  with  the  natu- 
ral formation  of  the  human  countenance,  but 
also  with  those  muscular  affections  which 
accompany  certain  emotions  of  the  mind; 
that  by  these  means  he  is  enabled  not  only 
to  perceive,  but  to  imitate  the  characteristic 
lines  and  features,  and  thus  to  produce  what 
is  called  expression. 

On  dismissing  the  ideaof  insiMration  from 
the  art  of  painting,  and  acknowledging  the 
necessity  of  study  and  experience,  we  see  thai 
a  poeti(^  painter,  though  elevated  to  the 
highest  distinctions  of  genius,  can  only  have 
attained  that  eminence  by  a  process  not  im- 
properly called  education)  though  it  may  or 
may  not  have  been  conducted  in  strict -oon- 
fbrmity  with  academical  roles.  This  process 
may  be  divided  into  three  stages.  First,  he 
feels  ^tie  moving  spring  of  action— the  af  dent 
desire  which  prompts  the  young  artist  to  look 
abroad  into^  the  works  of  the  creation,  to 
search  out  with  penetrating  and  comprehen- 
sive vision,  the  eternal  princq>le8  of  things, 
and  to  discover  and  acknowledge  wherever 
it  is  to  be  found,  the  in^>erishable  essence  of 
beaute.  Thousands  of  human  beings  are 
alive  t>  this  state  offeeling,  who  from  want 
of  suitable  advantages,  firom  difierent  bias, 
in  short,  from  necessity,  are  hindered  from 
advancing  farther  in  the  walks  of  art;  and 
therefore  thousands  are  sensible  of  the  poet- 
ical influence  of  painting,  who  have  never 
touched  a  pencil,  or  only  touched  oae  to  their 


own  shame  and  dSsappcnntiiient  Bat  lei 
the  young  artist,^rtimukted  with  this  bma- 
ing  desire— this  unquenchable  thirst  fisr 
ph3rsical  and  moral  exeellence,  cdHnit  him- 
seU*  to  the  strictest  discipline  of  the  schools^ 
will  his  energy  be  impaired,  his  geiuas  ex- 
tinguished, or  his  enthusiasm  subdued  ?  No. 
No  more  than  the  poet  in  selecting  saitaUe 
words  as  the  vehicle  to  convey  his  Ideas  to 
mankind^  will  k>se  the  Prometheaa  fire  wfaidi 
gives  life  and  splendour  to  his  verse:  and 
just  with  the  same  facility  can  the  painter 
strike  ofi*  a  perfect  picture  without  adhexenee 
to  established  rules,  as  the  minstrel  can  poor 
his  harmonious  thoughts  in  a  language  un- 
known to  him  belbre. 

From  the  stem  practice  of  the  sdux>la,  tiie 
artist  in  time  emerges,  though  only  lo  ex- 
tend the  sphere  of  his  education,  and  widen 
the  field  of  those  studies  vdiieh  the  longest 
life  of  man  is  insufficient  to  complete.  Thia 
brings  us  to  the  third  and  last  stage,  when 
the  artist,  still  animated  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm, launches  forth  into  the  worUL 
Having  become  thoroughly  initiated  inlo  the 
use  of  the  proper  means,  he  is  now  able  to 
apply  both  the  ardour  of  his  soul,  and  the  la- 
bour of  his  hand,  to  the  ]Nt>duction  of  those 
splendid  works  which  his  mind  is  not  less 
Me  to  conceive,  for  having  been  made  ae- 
quainted  with  their  internal  constroction, 
their  peculiar  distinctions,  and  limitations. 
Fully  qualified  to  enter  the  realm  of  poetry, 
he  identifies  himself  with  the  author,  and  rfr> 
garding  his  hero  in  his  moral  and  intdleo- 
tual  character,  invests  him  with  a  nobflity  of 
mien  and  stature,  whidi,  if  it  i»  not  tnie  to  bis 
physical  formation,  is  true  to  nature;  be- 
cause his  nature  was  noUe,  and  the  charac- 
ter which  the  historian  is  able  to  describe 
with  the  intervention  of  time,  and  the  change 
of  scene  and  circumstance,  he  must  impresa 
upon  &e  canvass,  as  it  were  with  one  stroke, 
and  concentrate  into  the  space  of  a  snigle 
moment,  the  accumulated  influence,  and 
power,  and  majesty,  of  a  long  lifeof  gtoriooa 
actions.  Animated  by  the  qMrit-stirring  in- 
fluence of  poetic  feeling,  he  can  now  take 
captive  the  fallen  monarch,  in  chains  vHiiek 
his  own  hand  flings  around  hfan;  he  can 
allure  ^e  sylvan  deity  into  bowers  of  his 
own  constructing ;  peiaonify  the  impassioned 
nanstrel  with  a  harmony  of  eolouringy  hke 
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to  the  eye;  and  tinge  an  angel's  wings 
with  the  golden  hues  of  heaven. 

The  greatest  merit  of  painting  is,  that 
Vike  poetry,  it  addresses  itself  to  those  prin* 
aiples  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  widiout 
yrhkh  its  greatest  beauties  would  neither  be 
appreciated  or  seen — principles  implanted  in 
the  human  mind,  and  often  neither  felt  nor 
acknowledged,  until  called  forth  by  the  works 
of  art.  The  pleasure  we  derive  from  paint- 
ing, is  commonly  and  superficiaUy  consid- 
ered to  be  only  as  it  is  an  imUUivt  art 
Why  then  do  not  coloured  figures  in  wax, 
rank  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  world, 
than  the  more  laborious  and  cumbrous  pro- 
ductions of  the  sculptor?  And  why  do  not 
miniature  landscapes,  with  the  real  elevation 
of  hills,  trees,  and  houses,  made  of  cork  or 
day,  and  coloured  to  the  hues  of  nature, 
please  more  than  the  level  surface,  on  which 
Ibrm  and  distance  are  denoted  merely  by  a 
particular  management  of  colour,  so  as  to 
represent  light  and  shade  1  The  fact  is,  that 
In  such  performances,  however  ingeniously 
managed,  nothing  is  left  for  ^e  imagination. 
We  see  die  thing  as  it  really  is,  pronounce 
it  to  be  very  pretty,  and  think  no  more  about 
a*,  while  those  in  which  the  effect  alone  is 
obvious,  and  the  means  envel(^)ed  in  their 
proper  obscurityi  strike  the  beholder  with 
feeUnge  of  wonder  and  admiration ;  while 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  he  re- 
ceives just  so  much  information,  as  id  neces- 
sary to  set  the  imagination  afloat  upon  an 
immeasurable  odean  of  thought  Let  hands 
profane  colour  to  the  very  life  an  Apollo  or 
a  Venus,  and  we  should  see  nothixig  more 
than  a  fine  man,  and  a  pretty  woman ;  but 
In  contem^ating  them  as  they  are,  we  be- 
hold the  eternal  principles  of  imperishable 
beauty,  handed  down  to  us  from  distant  ages, 
conceived  by  one  nation,  appropriated  by 
another,  and  acknowledged  by  all  with  the 
proibundest  admiratkin. 

Painting  and  sculpture,  next  to  poetry, 
constitute  the  grand  medium  by  which  the 
sublimest  ideas,  and  the  most  exquisite  sen- 
sations are  conveyed  to  the  human  mind. 
It  is  true  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  more 
essentially  sublime,  as  weQ  as  beautiful  \  but 
nature  speaks  to  us  in  a  voice  wliich  we  do 
not  always  hear,  and  cannot  always  under- 
stand.   It  is  when  nature  is  interpreted  by 


the  power  of  human  genius^  that  we  h^ir 
most  forcibly,  and  if  we  do  not  understand, 
we  fed  the  eternal  truths  which  have  their 
archetype  in  nature,  and  their  corresponding 
impress  in  the  soul  of  man. 


THE  POETRY  OF  SOUND. 

Amongst  the  organs  of  perccgption  by 
which  ideas  of  sensible  things  are  conveyed 
to  the  mind,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  no- 
tice those  which  are  most  important  and  ob- 
vious—the eye,  and  the  ear.  Painting  forms 
the  mediinn  of  connexion  between  the  eye 
and  the  mind :  language  supplies  the  mind 
with  ideas,  through  the  medium  of  the  ear. 
Our  attention  has  hitherto  been  occupied  by 
visible  objects  alone,  and  having  conducted 
them  to  the  niind  through  one  avenue,  it  is 
necessary  that  we.  take  up  the  subject  of 
sound,  in  order  that  we  may  make  a  pro- 
gressive approach  by  another. 

Sound  is  perhaps  of  all  subjects  the  most 
intimately  connected  with  poetic  feeling,  not 
only  because  it  comprehends  within  its  wide- 
ly extended  sphere,  the  influence  of  music, 
so  poweriid  over  the  passions  and  affections 
of  our  nature ;  but  because  there  is  in  poe- 
try itself^  a  cadence — a  perceptible  harmo- 
ny, which  delights  the  ear  while  the  eye  re- 
mains unaffected.  The  ear  is  also  more 
subject  than  the  eye  to  the  influence  of 
association,  just  iii  proportion  as  the  impres- 
sions it  receives  are  more  isolated  or  dis- 
tinct The  eye  perceives  a  great  number 
of  objects  at  once,  or  in  such  rapid  succes- 
sion that  they  tend  to  destroy  the  identity 
of  each,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  unclosed, 
continues  to  behold,  and  to  perceive,  without 
a  moment's  intermission ;  but  the  ear,  besides 
being  compelled  to  receive  sounds,  merely  as 
they  are  offered  to  it,  without,  like  the  eye, 
possessing  the  powers  of  searching,  selecting, 
and  investigating  for  itself,  has  its  intervals 
of  silence,  which  render  the  impressions  tiiat 
have  been  made  more  durable,  and  those 
which  are  to  follow  more  acute.  Wherever 
there  is  any  visible  object,  the  eye,  and  the 
mind  through  the  eye,  may  receive  pleasure, 
because  light  itself  is  beautiful,  and  the 
glancing  sunbeams  eyen  on  the  walls  of  a 
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priaon,  afford  to  tibe  unfortanate  dwellen 
within,  associations  which  connect  those 
beams  with  the  glorious  orb  of  day,  the 
sides,  the  air,  and  a  multitude  of  agreeable 
ideas  which  naturally  present  themselves ; 
but  the  ear  is  much  less  frequently  gratified 
than  the  eye,  especially  in  towns,  ^ere  it 
ii  denied  the  negative  enjoyment  of  silence. 
Compare  the  frequency  of  light  and  sun- 
shine appearing  even  on  the  prison  wall, 
wi&  the  occurrence  of  any  sweet,  or  sooth- 
ing sound  within  those  gloomy  precincts. 
Compare  the  beautiful  specimens  of  art,  tiie 
appearance  of  order,  regularity,  and  magnif- 
icence to  be  seen  in  the  city,  with  the  per- 
petual tumult  and  din,  by  which  the  ear  is 
distressed  and  annoyed.  Compare  the  end- 
less variety  of  diarms  presented  to  the  eye 
by  external  nature,  with  the  frequent  silence 
which  prevails  in  the  country,  and  we  shall 
perceive  at  once,  that  the  ear  is  an  organ 
less  active,  and  less  occupied  than  the  eye ; 
and  thus  we  may  account  for  its  impressions 
being  so  intense,  as  well  as  so  peculiariy 
fraught  with  associations  the  most  powerfiil 
and  affecting  to  the  mind. 

Why  certain  sounds  should  be  agreeable 
or  disagreeable  u>  Ae  ear  may  be  best 
understood  by  examining  the  principles  of 
music ;  which  fbf  more  reasons  than  one,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  introduce  into  the  pre- 
sent work.  The  established  fact  that  the 
ear  is  gratified  by  harmony,  and  pained  by 
discord,  ^is  quite  sufficient  for  my  present 
purpose;  but  why,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, we  are  delighted  with  sounds  which 
are  in  themselves,  and  separate  from  associ- 
ation, the  most  intolerable  discord,  may  very 
properly  form  a  subject  of  serious  conmder- 
ation  here. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking,  as  well 
as  most  familiar  instances  of  this  kind,  is 
the  cawing  of  the  rook.  When  this  bird  is 
taken  captive  and  brought  into  your  room, 
nothing  can  well  be  more  offensive  to  Ae 
ear,  more  harsh,  or  discordant,  than  its 
voice;  and  yet  the  same  voice  heard  in 
certain  situationia  in  the  open  air  is  prover- 
bially musical— heard  as  a  number  of  these 
social  and  sagacious  inhabitants  of  the 
woods  are  winging  their  slow  and  solemn 
flight,  -wtule  their  shadows  flit  over  the  richly 
cultivated  landscape,  and  approaching  the 


abodes  of  man,  diey  idieel  found  and  roood 
in  graceful  circles^  retiming  homeward  with 
the  same  speed,  the  same  desire;,  and  ifae 
same  end  in  view,  the  language  of  ^  whole 
community  reminding  the  listener  of  die 
voices  of  wearied  but  contented  tmvcOeni 
well  pleased  to  return  from  their  joomey ; 
while  they  congratulate  eadi  other  upoo 
the  peace,  the  comfort,  and  the  securi^ 
which  awaits  them  in  their  ancestral  dweB- 
ings. 

Though  the  language  of  &e  roek  m  ex- 
tremely limited,  and  to  those  who  know 
litde  of  rural  scenes  or  rural  pleasures,  ex- 
tremely monotonous,  it  is  capable  of  varying 
that  language  by  a  cadence  of  expressioin 
boA  familiar  and  interesting  to  &e  privi- 
leged class  of  beings  who  draw  upon  the 
inexhaustible  resources  of  nature  for  their 
amusement  and  delight.  In  the  spring, 
when  the  rooks  first  begin  to  be  busy  with 
their  nests,  their  language,  like  their  feel- 
ings and  occupations,  is  cheerful,  bustling^ 
and  tumultuous.  Within  the  rookery  it  is 
perfect  discord ;  but  heard  in  the  distance, 
it  conveys  to  the  mind  innumerable  pleasingr 
associations  with  that  delightfy  season  of 
the  year,  and  the  universal  alacrity  and  joy 
with  which  the  animal  creation  resume 
their  preparations  for  a  new  and  happy  li^ 
But  it  is  in  the  autumn,  when  the  bustle  of  the 
spring  and  summer  has  subsided,  diat  the 
language  ofthe  rook  is  most  poetical  There 
is  then  a  melancholy  cadence  in  its  voiee, 
heard  dowly  and  at  intervals,  which  is  in 
perfect  unison  with  the  general  aq>ect  of 
nature;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  8U]q^ose  that 
this  sagacious  bird,  perched  upon  Uie  top- 
most  bough  of  some  venerable  tree,  is  mak- 
ing observations  upon  the  external  worid, 
and  sympathising  in  the  universal  tendency 
to  decay,  exhibited  in  the  scattered  flrui^ 
Hie  faded  foliage,  and  &e  withered  grass. 

Of  the  same  description  of  sound  is  the 
bleating  of  &e  lamb,  which  in  itself  is  as  en- 
tirely devoid  of  sweetness  and  melody,  as 
the  cawing  ofthe  rook ;  yet  the  voice  ofthe 
lamb  has  been  so  long  and  so  intimately 
connected  in  idea  with  the  season  of  spring, 
wi^  green  fields  and  mumy  dopes^  with 
scented  hawthorn,  yeflow  cowriips,  rich 
meadows,  and  Imndering  rills;  as  w^  as 
wi^  plenty,  and  innoeenoe,  and  peace;  that 
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oar  best  poets  have  deemed  it  no  violation 
of  the  laws  to  which  genioa  is  amenable,  to 
mingle  the  bleating  of  the  lamb  with  the 
sweetest  hannony  of  nature. 

One  more  instance  of  tiie  same  kind  will 
suffice— the  croak  of  the  raven,  which  ex- 
ceeds the  other  two  in  the  harshness  and 
dissonance  with  which  it  strikes  upon  the 
ear;  and  yet  how  perfectly  harmonioos  is 
the  croak  of  the  raven  when  it  echoes 
amongst  the  rocky  heights  of  the  mountain, 
or  rising  from  the  rugged  diffii  of  the  itore, 
mingles  with  the  hollow  and  tumultuous 
roar  of  the  ever  restless  ocean. 

The  voices  of  the  innumerable  singing 
birds,  which  people  our  gardens,  Belds,  and 
groves,  filling  &e  air  with  one  perpetual 
melody,  are  weO  known  to  every  listening 
car  and  feeling  mind,  both  in  their  natural 
music,  and  in  their  poetical  associations. 
From  the  sweet,  plaintive  notes  of  the  robin, 
to  the  rich,  full  warble  of  the  thrush  and 
blackbird,  they  are  in  themselves,  and  sepa- 
late  from  all  relative  ideas,  most  delightful 
to  the  ear,  under  almost  all  imaginable  cir- 
cumstances except  one ;  and  that  is,  when 


heard  through  the  bars  of  the  solitary  prison 
to  which  the  wild  minstrels  of  nature  are  too 
often  inhumanly  condemned.  The  two 
most  melancholy  sounds  in  tiie  world,  are 
die  song  of  the  caged  bird,  and  the  Vbice  of 
the  street  minstreL  It  makes  the  heart  that 
has  been  accustomed  to  the  wild,  joyous 
minstrelsy  of  nature,  sicken  to  hear  either. 
Suspended  in  his  narrow  cage,  and  excluded 
by  an  outer  prison  from  all  participation  in 
the  fresh  and  genial  air,  or  hung  without 
these  walls  in  the  heat  and  din  and  sufibcar 
tion  of  the  crowded  city,  perhe^  the  littie 
prisoner  feels  a  gleam  of  sunshine  fall  upon 
his  plumed  wing,  and  in  an  instant  the  fire 
of  nature  is  kindled  m  his  bosom.  He  may 
know  nothing  of  the  flowery  fields,  let  us 
hope  he  possesses  not  theiaoilty  of  remem- 
bering what  once  he  was;  but  in  his  bound- 
iog  breast  instinct  supplies  the  place  of 
memory  and  imagination)  and  he  pines  for 
he  knows  not  vHhat  Animated  with  the 
energy  of  a  wild  firee  life,  he  flutters  his  light 
wings  with  a  quick  and  frury  motion,  almost 
spiritual  in  its  grace,  and  oh !  how  touching 
in  the  perpetual  fruitiessness  of  its  efforts 
to'^fleeawayandbeatrest"    Stilltiielife 


of  its  little  soul  is  unsubdued,  and  it  war- 
bles out  iti  longest,  loudest  notes,  even  there, 
as  if  in  defiance  of  the  power  of  man,  or  to 
prove  that  tiiere  is  a  power  in  nature,  a 
power  of  expansion  £Lnd  vitality,  beyond  tiie 
reach  of  his  controlling,  contracting,  and 
contaminating  hand. 

There  is  a  scene  exhibited  every  day 
tiiroughout  the  summer  months,  in  the  out- 
skirtB  of  London,  which  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ten^>late  until  the  mind  is  filled  with  mis- 
afithropy,  and  we  karo  to  loathe  and  shun 
our  own  species.  In  fields  sufficientiy  re- 
mote from  the  dty  to  admit  of  their  being 
the  resort  of  birds,  men  are  accustomed  to 
station  themselves  with  a  trap  and  snare,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  singing  birds  for 
the  London  markets.  The  trap  is  a  large 
net,  so  contrived  that  it  can  be  drawn  up  in 
a  moment;  the  snare  is  a  little  chirping 
bird,  tied  fast  to  the  end  of  a  pliant  stick, 
which  rebounds  with  the  fiutter  of  its  wings, 
and  tiius  the  bird  alternately  rising  and 
sinking  has  something  the  appearance  of 
dancing  at  will  upon  the  tight  and  buo3rant 
spray.  The^nan,  the  monarch  of  creation, 
all  the  while  crouches  on  the  ground  to  watch, 
his  prey,  and  when  one  little  eufierer  has  by 
its  fruitless  struggles  so  well  mimicked  the 
movements  of  a  joyous  flight,  as  to  allure 
its  fellow  victims  into  the  snare,  the  fatal 
knot  is  drawn,  the  man  chooses  out  from  the 
number  the  sweetest  songsters,  and  af\er 
depositing  them  separately  in  an  immense 
number  of  littie  cages^  brought  with  him  for 
the  purpose,  they  are  conveyed  to  the  mar- 
ket, purchased,  and  made  miserable  during  > 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  for  the  delectation  of  j 
London  ear^  and  tiie  benefit  of  society  in 
general 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  die  efi*ect  of 
my  own  fancy,  or  that  such  was  really  the 
fact,  but  the  men  whotn  I  have  seen  employ- 
ed in  this  business,  looked  to  me  uncom- 
monly large,  that  is,  personally  large. 
There  was  so  strange  a  contrast  between 
their  magnitude  and  that  of  the  littie  fragile 
beings  they  were  contending  with  upon 
such  unequal  terms;  between  the  frantic 
fluttering  of  the  decoy  bird  and  the  joyous 
flight  of  tiie  free  ones ;  between  tiiis  system 
of  deception,  artifice  and  cruelty,  and  tiie 
open  and  manly  perfbrmance  of  that  Chris- 
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tian  duty  which  teaches  us  to  deal  merci- 
fully even  with  the  meanest  of  God's  crea- 
tures, that  I  have  always  considered  this 
scene  as  amongst  the  most  melancholy  of 
those  incident  to  a  congregated  mass  of 
human  heings  in  an  imperfect  state  of  moral 
cultivation. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the 
immense  number  and  variety  of  sounds 
made  conducive  to  the  embellishment  of 
poetry  amongst  which  that  of  the  wind  is 
perhaps  the  most  productive  of  poetical  as- 
sociations. Strike  out  this  master  chord 
from  the  harp  oC  nature,  and  the  music  of 
the  spheres  would  be  harmony  no  more. 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  waveless  sea;  in 
the  wide  desert,  where  the  sterile  sand  re- 
poses unruffled;  of  in  more  domestic  and 
familiar  scenes,  when  the  sky  is  concealed 
behind  a  dense  mass  of  motionless  cloud, 
when  the  flowers  no  longer  tremble  on  their 
slender  stems,  and  even  the  aspen  leaves 
are  still,  a  voice  is  wanting  to  remind  us  of 
the  prevalence  and  potency  of  one  mighty 
element ;  and  we  feel  as  if  the  great  spirit 
of  nature  were  either  sleeping  or  dead. 
The  least  perceptible  movement  in  the  air, 
the  slightest  sound  of  the  passing  breeze  as 
it  whispers  through  the  leafy  boughs  of  the 
forest,  fills  up  the  dreary  void ;  an  all-per- 
vading intelligence  again  hves  around  us, 
and  the  imaginative  mind  holds  ideal  inter- 
course with  invisible  beings,  whose  home  is 
in  the  wilderness,  and  whose  mystical  com- 
panionship is  the  symbolical  language  in 
which  nature  is  ever  speaking  to  her  chil- 
dren. According  to  the  temper  and  con- 
struction of  that  mind,  the  voice  of  the  wind 
brings  tidings  either  joyful  or  melancholy. 
It  may  whisper  in  those  low  sweet  tones 
which  are  sacred  to  the  communication  of 
happiness,  or  it  may  answer  to  the  sadness 
of  the  soul  in  long  plaintive  notes  that  re- 
semble a  continued,  unbroken,  and  universal 
sigh.  It  may  tell  of  the  gardens  of  the  East, 
of  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  that  float  upon  its 
buoyant  wings,  of  the  cooling  flow  of  sparic- 
ling  waterfalls,  of  the  "  delicate  breathing" 
of  summer  flowers;  or  of  the  bleak  moun- 
tain, the  howling  wilderness,  the  deep  echo 
of  the  gloomy  cave,  the  rustling  of  the  with- 
ered grass,  and  the  waving  of  ihe  boughs 
of  the  cypress.    Precisely  as  the  mind  is 


affiseted  it  interprets  the  language  of  the 
wind,  and  receives  its  portion  of  joy  or  sor- 
row from  the  associations  which  that  fa- 
miliar sound  conveys.  This,  however,  can 
only  be  the  case  under  ordinary  cireum- 
stance&  There  are  situations  in  which  the 
howling  of  th^  wind  so  closely  resembles 
the  low  moftotonouB  wail  of  inexhaustible 
sorrow,  that  the  pleasure  it  is  known  to  afibrd 
to  some  individuals  of  particular  taste  and 
feeling,  can  only  be  accounted  (or  by  su^k 
posing  that  it  forcibly  reminds  them,  by 
contrast,  of  their  own  uninterrupted  enjoy* 
ment  In  the  same  manner,  those  wlio  love 
to  listen  to  the  nightly  tempest  are  wont  to  stir 
the  fire  and  pity  the  sailors,  and  then  turn- 
ing inward  to  their  own  contracted  circle  of 
delight,  congratulate  themselves  that  it  is 
broken  in  upon  by  no  storms,  invaded  by  no 
distress,  and  subject  to  no  apprehensions  of 
impending  calamity. 

Amongst  the  varieties  of  soimd  rendered 
familiar  to  us  by  their  frequent  and  natural 
occurrence  the  voice  of  the  storm  is  the 
most  potent  in  its  influence.  Whether  it 
eomes  bounding  and  booming  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  raging  sea,  or  roaring  through 
the  stately  forest,  it  is  alike  grand  and  ter- 
rific— alike  full  of  association  with  images 
of  majesty  and  awe,  and  ideas  of  partial  or 
universal  destruction  by  a  mighty  but  un- 
seen power.  The  speed  with  whic-h  it  tra- 
vels seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  any  distinc- 
tion in  the  feelings  which  it  awakens,  but 
swifl  as  the  wind  may  be  tn  its  irresistible 
progress,  it  is  not  more  so  than  thought,  to 
which  even  a  sudden  explosion  of  matter 
afibrds  time  for  the  combination  of  a  number 
of  familiar  ideas,  by  a  process  unknown  to 
the  mind  in  which  it  takes  place.  The  rag- 
ing of  the  tempest,  to  those  who  have  never 
heard  it  with  feelings  alive  to  the  poetry  of 
nature,  would  be  described  as  one  continu- 
ous and  monotonous  sound;  but  to  those 
who  have,  it  is  marked  by  a  varie^  of  dis- 
tinctions, which  accounts  for  the  variety  of 
sensations  it  occasions.  To  begin  first  with 
the  hollow  roar  marking  the  interval  when 
it  seems  to  be  retreating  as  if  to  gather 
strength,  then  the  mighty  gathering  and  the 
irresistible  progress  with  which  it  rushes  as 
swifl  as  lightning  through  unmeasurahld 
q>ace,  leaving  just  time  for  the  most  appal- 
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big  apprehennons,  em  k  comes  louder,  and 
loDder,  and  at  kmt  ^lurats  upod  us  in  one 
orerwhelming  tumult,  mingling  every  ima- 
ginable combination  of  terrific  sound,  from 
the  craah  of  ftdling  matter,  to  the  shrieks  of 
wild  despair.  And  it  is  this  combination  of 
impressions,  each  bringing  along  with  it  a 
train  of  associations,  which  constitutes  what 
is  called  the  excitement  of  the  scene — an 
excitement  ^ther  distressing  or  mvigorating, 
fearfol  or  exquimtely  delight^  according 
to  the  pecuHar  temper  or  capability  of  the 
mind  of  the  listener. 

There  are  threa  important  attributes  be- 
kroging  to  the  wind,  which  combine  to  in- 
rest  it  with  a  character  of  intelligence.  Mo- 
tion, which  gives  the  appearance  of  life  to 
the  extranal  world ;  sound,  which  operates 
upon  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  ano- 
ther sense,  and  resembles  the  universal 
voice  of  creation ;  and  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
thp  expression)  omnipresence,  an  attribute 
so  potent  in  its  influence  upon  our  feelings, 

j  that  drom  the  searching,  penetrating,  and 
pervading  power  of  the  wind,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  assign  to  it  a  character  which  dif- 
fers little  from  actual  personality.  From 
ancient  times  down  to  the  present  moment, 
the  wind  is  spoken  of  as  a  swill  and  faithful 
messenger.  We  say— "tell  it  not  to  the 
winds,"  lest  they  riiould  carry  the  report  to 

'  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  commu- 
nicate the  tidings  to  its  inmost  recesses; 
"  Give  thy  sorrow  to  the  winds,"  that  they 
may  bear  it  away  on  tlieir  elastic  wings,  and 

I  disperse  it  too  widely  for  any  single  particle 

I  to  remain  perceptiUe,  through  the  regions 
of  illimitable  space;  fuid  the  great  master 

'  magician  who  could  wield  at  will  all  the 
paauons  of  human  nature,  and  all  the  influ- 
ences of  the  elements,  has  thus  powerfully 
represented  the  instrumentality  of  the  winds 
in  eaWng  forth  the  self-upbraidings  of  a 
guflty  conscience ; 


O, tt  fci  aMMMtroM !  moMtroaal 
Methoof  ht,  Ihe  billows  ipoke,  «nd  told  me  of  It; 
7%e  wind§  dfd  ting  it  to  me  ;  and  th«  thunder, 
That  4«0p  ud  drtsdfUl  orf  an^pipe,  prononnc'd 
TlM  BSBi«  or  Pnwpor  I— 


Next  to  the  sound  of  wind,  that  of  water 
is  perhaps  the  most  poetical;  whether  it 
fiills  dear,  and  sharp,  and  tinkling  drop  by 


drop  into  the  hollow  basin  of  rock,  or  wan- 
ders through  the  woodland  with  a  warbling 
and  mellow  voice,  or  glides  in  the  sheeted 
water-fall  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
with  a  soil  and  silvery  sound,  or  rushes  over 
its  pent-up^annel,  in  all  the  wild  tumult  of 
an  impetuous  torrent — whether  rising  and 
falling  upon  the  distant  shore,  with  a  solemn 
and  monotonous  motion,  or  bellowing  forth 
the  mandates  of  the  imperious  ocean,  it 
threatens  to  overwhelm  and  destroy,  by 
sweeping  every  atom  of  moving  or  perisha- 
ble matter,  into  the  unsearchable  abyss  of 
its  unfathomable  waters ;  it  is  the  same  mu- 
sical voice  that  salutes  our  ear,  whilst  wan- 
dering over  the  moimtains,  reposing  in  the 
valley,  or  meditating  upon  the  wave  beaten 
shore. . 

As  the  representation  of  water  in  a  land- 
scape, is  said  in  the  language  of  painters,  to 
give  repose  to  the  picture  by  harmonizing 
with  the  colours  of  the  sky,  so  the  soothing 
and  melodious  sound  of  water,  harmonizing 
with  the  winds,  softens  down  the  wild  cry  of 
difierent  animals,  and  the  sharp  shrill  min- 
strelsy of  the  woods,  blending  into  one  de- 
lightful symphony,  the  universal  voice  of  na- 
ture. If  an3rthing  can  be  added,  to  render 
this  sjrraphony  more  perfect— if  the  refine- 
ments of  art  may  so  mingle  with  the  sym- 
plicity  of  nature,  as  to  enhance  our  enjoy- 
ment of  both;  it  is  when  sweet  music  is  heard 
upon  the  water ;  for  music  is  the  great  mas- 
ter key  which  unlocks  the  feelings  and  pas- 
sions of  mankind,  bringing  to  light  more 
hidden  things  than  ever  were  called  forth 
or  revealed  by  the  direct  language  of  words. 
When  plaintive,  it  addresses  itself  to  sensi- 
bilities that  have  long  been  dormant,  or  never 
were  awakened  before,  soilening  the  flinty 
heart,  and  suflusing  with  the  warm  tribute 
of  genuine  tenderness,  eyes  that  had  forgot- 
ten to  weep;  when  light  and  joyous,  it 
touches  as  with  electric  power,  the  springs 
of  animal  motion  and  elasticity,  and  in  an 
instant  the  dark  brow  becomes  enlivened,  the 
old  resume  their  youth,  the  weary  step  is 
tiuickened,  and  the  shadows  of  life  are 
trampled  down  in  the  light  and  playful 
dance ;  when  wild,  and  free,  and  national  in 
Its  associations,  it  strikes  the  soul  of  the 
patriot,  and  the  chains  of  the  oppressor  are 
burst  asunder;  while^  planting  himself  on 
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his  native  hills,  wi&  a  step  as  finn  as  ^be 
beetling  rock,  a  heart  as  invindbie  as  the 
Btonn,  and  a  fhrnt  as  undaonted  as  the 
mountain's  brow,  he  defies  the  might  of  the- 
invading  foe,  and  nerves  himself  to  defend 
his  liberties  or  die ;  or  ^en  slow,  and  so- 
lemn, and  majestic  in  its  strains,  it  falls  upon 
the  spirit  like  the  mantle  of  deep  ^ught, 
soothing  down  the  idle  flutter  of  evanescent 
joy,  the  fruitless  stirrings  of  ambition,  the 
selfish  and  sordid  cares  that  desolate  the 
mind,  and  difiuses  a  holy  calm,  which  if  not 
religion  itself^  brings  with  it  one  of  religion's 
best  and  sweetest  attributes — ^^e  sanctity  of 
peace. 

The  evil  purposes  to  which  music  is  capa- 
ble of  being  applied,  might  afibrd  a  fertile 
subject  for  the  pen  of  the  moralist ;  its  power 
over  the  human  mind,  is  all  that  is  attempted 
to  be  established  here.  Operated  upon  by 
this  power,  how  many  thousands  of  human 
beings  have  been  led  on  to  do,  and  to  dare, 
what  they  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
attempting,  but  for  the  influence  of  this  po- 
tent spell — ^potent  in  its  immediate  effects 
upon  the  feelings  and  afiections,  but,  Oh! 
how  much  more  potent  in  the  recollections  it 
awakens! 

Music  is  the  grand  vehicle  of  memory,  the 
key  which  unlocks  the  hoarded  treasure  of 
the  soul.  Words  may  define,  and  place  be- 
fore our  mental  perceptions,  as  in  a  map,  all 
that  has  been;  but  music,  suspending  the 
active  energies  of  the  mind,  addresses  itself 
directly  to  the  soul,  in  a  voice  that  makes 
itself  be  heard,  amongst  the  tumult  and  ex- 
citement of  present  tilings — tiie  voice  of  the 
irrevocable  past 

We  listen,  as  to  a  curious  specimen  of  art, 
to  the  national  music  of  some  distant  country, 
about  which  we  interest  ourselves  no  farther 
than  as  it  occupies  a  place  upon  the  globe. 
We  listen,  we  criticise,  we  remark  upon  the 
peculiarity  of  tfie  air,  and  then  turn  away ; 
but  there  may  be  one  in  the  crowd  of  audi- 
tors— a  heart-stricken  exile  fh>m  that  very 
country — a  wanderer  witiiout  a  home — 
driven  about  from  one  inhospitable  shore  to 
another,  and  stupified  with  tiie  very  extrem- 
ity of  his  Bufierings— he  hears  that  well- 
known  strain,  and  in  an  instant  phmges  into 
the  very  centre  of  his  eariy  attachments,  and 
the  warm  oomforta  of  hb  ancestral  home. 


Ha  sees  again  the  stately  woods  that  bomd- 
ed  his  hereditary  domain,  and  hears  the 
rush  of  the  tonrent  that  guarded  and  dafinad 
itilimiti.  He  stands  again  upon  his  &tlier^ 
hearth,  and  feels  himself  a  free-bora  man, 
proud  to  maintain  and  strong  to  defend  his 
hberties  and  righto.  The  mane  eeases;  a 
shadow  like  the  sable  pan  of  death  fhQs  tipon 
the  ideal  picture,  and  again  he  stands  upon 
a  foreign  land,  an  aiteo,  desolate,  and  alone. 
We  have  all  known  some  btessed  season 
of  our  lives,  befbrethe  wheels  of  time  had 
grown  heavy  with  an  accumulation  of  harass- 
ing cares,  when  the  morning  was  bright 
upon  our  path,  and  the  evening  fbll  aioond 
us  calm  and  serene  as  the  repose  of  our 
own  souls;  when  the  friends  we  loved,  loved 
us,  and  the  smiles  tiiat  betrayed  our  happi- 
ness were  answered  by  smiles  that  told  of 
gladness  in  return ;  when  tiie  fields  and  the 
woods,  the  moimtatns  and  the  sky,  were  parte 
and  pillars  of  that  great  temple,  where  we 
met  to  worship  all  that  was  sidiUme,  eternal, 
and  holy ;  ^en  the  mooo  wasthe  eentrecf 
love  and  beau^,  and  the  sun  of  life  and  light; 
^en  the  rivers  and  wandering  streams  were 
a  perpetual  refreshment  and  deUght,  andthe 
ocean  was  a  flood  of  glory ;  when  the  dews, 
and  die  flowers,  and  the  stars  of  night,  blend- 
ed their  sweet  influences  together,  and  the 
song  of  the  birds,  tiie  murmuring  of  the  wa- 
teriall,  and  the  whispering  of  the  gentle  gales, 
rose  in  a  perpetual  anthem  of  gratitude  and 
joy;  and  when  music,  heard  as  it  was  heard 
then,  told  in  ite  sweetest  tones  of  all  that  we 
treasured  of  the  past,  idl  that  we  enjojred  of 
tiie  present,  and  all  that  we  hoped  of  the  lo- 
ture.  We  have  gone  forth  since  then  upon 
the  pilgrimage  of  lifSi',  and  the  morning  eiay 
have  risen  without  brightness  upon  our  path, 
and  the  evening  may  have  eome  without  re- 
pose; we  may  have  missed  the  warm  ml- 
eome  of  tiie  eyes  we  loved,  and  the  smile 
that  was  wont  to  answer  to  our  own;  we 
may  have  stood  alone  in  the  temple  of  oa- 
tura  without  reverence,  and  without  wor- 
ship ;  we  may  have  looked  up  to  tiie  queen 
of  ni^t  wit}M>ut  beholding  her  beauty,  and 
to  the  sun  without  blesshig  his  light;  we 
may  have  wandered  where  the  rippling  flow 
of  the  crystal  stream  brought  no  gladness, 
and  turned  away  from  the  oeeaa  as  frtm  a 
desertplain;  louslhi^dewsmayhBifefrdleB, 
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the  i»fvm  majhavo  bloomed,  and  the  0tan 
of  olgtat  may  have  ehooe  naheeded;  and 
tbe  graleM  luad  hannooioye  voice  of  nature 
may  have  eoonded  without  expreenon,  weaii- 
■ome  and  void.  But  let  the  minic  of  our 
earij  dayn  be  heard  again,  and  tiie  flood- 
gaieaof  memory  are  opened;  creation  re- 
eiimee  the  vSvidnem  of  its  cdouring;  the 
melody  of  eomid  is  restored;  and  the  soul, 
expanding  her  folded  wings,  sbars  once 
agein  tq»  to  her  aatoral  element  of  long  for* 
gotten  hapinness. 

We  have  said  that  the  song  of  the  caged 
bird,  and  that  of  the  street  minstrel,  are 
both  sad ;  and  yet  how  maiqr  millions  pass 
ofi  their  daily  walk,  hearing,  without  re- 
ganting  either.  It'  is  because  music  ad- 
dressee Itself  to  the  most  excpiisite  sensations 
of  which  we  are  capable,  that  its  vulgar 
pro&nation  is  so  peculiarly  distressing;  it  is 
because  of  its  own  purity,  and  refinement, 
and  adaptation  to  delicate  feelings,  and  high 
Mitimenie,  that  we  grieve  over  its  prostitu- 
tion to  low  purposes ;  it  is  because  it  is  prcH 
perly  the  language  of  ecstaoy  or  woe,  that 
we  cannot  bear  to  hear  it  sold  for  filthy  pence, 
grudgingly  doled  out,  or  still  more  grudging- 
\f  denied.  We  hear,  at  intervals,  amidst  all 
die  dust  and  tumult  of  the  city,  ^e  tinkling 
sound  of  distant  nnisic,  wi^  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  voice  that  might  once  have  been 
sweet  We  listen  to  a  lively  stram  that 
ihodd  have  echoed  through  stately  halls, 
amongst  marble  pillars,  and  vrreaths  of  flow- 
ers. The  voice  of  the  minstrel  is  strained 
beyond  its  natoral  pitch,  but  no  ear  will  lis- 
ten; it  i»modulated,lmtno  heart  is  charmed. 
Itie  discord  of  city  sounds,  the  rattle  of 
wheels,  and  the  busy  tread  of  many  feet, 
carry  away  the  sound,  and  the  sweetness 
ii  lost  A  plaintive  ley  comes  next,  but  it  is 
alike  unavailable  in  moving  the  nmltitude; 
and  die  wretdied  minstrels  wander  on,  a 
Uving  exemplffication  of  the  impotence  of 
tmnie  peribrmed  without  appropriate  feel- 
ing, persisted  in  without  fitting  accompani- 
ments oftime  and  place,  and  poured  uponun- 
gmefol  and  inattentive  ears. 

The  eoltivation  of  music  as  a  science, 
dearly  marks  the  laogress  of  national  dvili- 
latioD,  In  ahnoet  aU  countries  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  however  simple  or  barbarous 
die  stale  of  their  iahalutenta,  humble  at- 


tratq^  to  produce  something  Hke  music 
have  been  detected,  which  proves  beyond  a 
doubt  that  there  is  a  natural  faculty  or  feel- 
ing in  dib  human  mind  that  pines  for  Uus 
peculiar  enjoymast  As  the  eye  is  gratifed 
with  the  blending  of  difierent  colours,  so  is 
the  ear  regaled  with  the  hannony  of  difier 
ent  sounds.  The  general  aspect  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  and  the  wonderful  construc- 
tion of  the  organ  of  sight,  show  how  admir- 
ably diey  are  adapted  to  each  other;  yet 
much  is  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  man,  that  he 
may  exercise  his  fhculties  in  carrying  on  the 
same  principle  of  intellectual  enjoyment  de- 
rived from  nature,  and  difiusing  it  through 
the  region  of  art  As  relates  to  the  eye, 
this  is  most  efiectually  accomplished  by 
painting;  as  relates  to  the  ear,  by  music 
They  each  constitute  links  of  the  same  de- 
gree of  relative  connection  between  die 
organs  of  sense  and  the  operations  of  the 
mind.  Paintmg  is  generally  considered 
more  intellectual  than  music,  because  it  re- 
mains extant  and  tangible  to  critidsm ; 
while  music  is  more  instantaneous,  and 
more  evanescent  in  its  efiect  upon  the  feel- 
ings ;  but  they  have  both  worked  their  way 
as  an  accompaniment  in  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  general  refinement;  they 
have  both  occupied  the  lives  of  many  able 
men,  requiring  the  exercise  of  much  pa- 
tience, and  much  intellect,  to  bring  them  to 
their  present  state  of  perfection ;  aind  they 
both  afford  pleasure,  upon  principles  which 
form  an  important  part  of  our  nature,  and 
are  inseparable  firom  it 

It  is  tnie  diere  are  human  beings  so 
strangely  constituted  that  deficient  in  no 
other  faculty,  they  yet  declare  diemselves 
incapable  of  being  charmed  by  music ;  but 
radier  than  consign  them  at  once  to  the 
well-known  anadiema  against  ^the  man 
that  has  not  music  in  his  soul,"  I  have  some- 
times fancied  that  these  individuals  were 
influenced  by  prejudice,  or  early  bias^ 
against  music  in  some  puticular  character ; 
that  diey  mi^t  probably  each  have  their 
favourite  song  bird,  and  that  if  they  could 
once  be  convinced  that  the  music  to  which 
they  professed  themselves  insensible,  was 
only  a  different  arrangement  of  the  same 
notes  diey  were  accustomed  to  listen  to 
with  delist  from  a  lurd,  they  would  no 
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longer  torn  away  witfi  indiffereiice  from  the 
mosic  of  ihe  harp  or  tiie  vioL  There  is 
one  kind  of  music,  ^^hich,  above  all  others, 
I  woold  make  the  test  of  their  capabili^— 
the  ^nsic  of  the  voices  of  children.  If  fhey 
remain  unmoved  by  that,  the  case  would  be 
fully  proved  against  them,  and  there  would 
appear  no  reason  ^hy  sentence  should  not 
be  immediately  pronounced  by  declaring 
them 

**Ftt  for  treason'!  sfratagemi  and  •polls." 

There  is  no  soimd  that  salutes  us  in  our 
daily  and  familiar  walk,  more  affecting  than 
the  voice  of  infancy  in  its  happiest  moods. 
It  reminds  us,  with  its  fairy  tones  of  silvery 
music,  at  once  of  what  we  are,  and  what 
we  might  have  been ;  of  all  that  we  have 
lost  in  losing  our  innocence,  of  the  flowers 
that  still  linger  upon  the  path  of  life,  of  the 
sweetness  thai  may  yet  be  extracted  from 
affection  and  simplicity,  from  tenderness 
and  truth ;  and  of  the  cherub  choir  that  sing 
around  ^e  eternal  throne. 

The  poetry  of  village  sounds,  when  heard 
by  the  evening  wanderer,  scarcely  needs 
description  here.  The  dap  of  the  distant 
gate,  the  bark  of  the  faithful  watch-dog,  the 
bleat  of  the  folded  sheep,  the  faintly  distin- 
guished shout  of  some  victorious  winner  in 
the  village  game,  the  cry  of  the  child  under 
the  evening  discipline,  and  the  hum  of  many 
voices,  telling  of  the  toils  of  the  past,  or  of 
the  coming  day,  are  all  poetical  when  they 
come  floating  upon  the  dewy  air;  though 
each  in  itself  is  discordant,  and  such  as  we 
should  shun  a  nearer  acquaintance  with. 
Yet  such  is  their  intimate  and  powerful  as- 
sociation wi^  the  calm  of  evening's  hour, 
the  close  of  labor,  and  the  refreshment  of 
repose,  that  beard  in  the  distance  they  are 
mellowed  into  music,  and  thus  become  sym- 
bolical of  happiness  and  peace. 

As  if  to  multiply  our  sources  of  enjojnnent, 
and  allure  the  mind  onward  from  sensible  to 
spiritual  things,  echo  seems  to  have  assumed 
her  mysterious  place  in  the  great  plan  of 
creation.  As  shadow  in  the  visible  world  is 
more  productive  of  poetical  associations  than 
objects  which  possess  the  qualities  of  sub- 
stance, light,  and  colour,  so  is  echo  in  the 
region  of  sound.  It  speeiks  to  us  in  a  lan- 
guage so  faithful,  yet  so  airy  and  spiritual  in 


its  tones,  that  we  willingly  adt^the  findM 
conception  of  the  poet,  as  the  ooost  oatunl 
and  satisfactOTy  manner  of  accminting  for 
the  existence  of  a  being  so  sensitiTe  tmd 
ethereal,  as  to  be  perpetually  speaking  in  the 
language  of  die  woods  and  wateHalli^  yet 
never  seen,  even  for  a  moment,  in  the  d^th 
of  the  cod  forest,  listening  to  the  melody  of 
the  winds,  or  stooping  over  the  side  of  the 
crystal  fountain  to  catch  the  sQvery  fidl  of 
its  liquid  music.  How  could  a  being  of  in- 
telligence be  made  so  faithful,  but  by  love  i 
or  so  timid,  but  by  BoSkringl  And  from 
these  two  common  circumstances  of  love  and 
sorrow,  the  poet  has  drawn  materiaki  fbr 
Aat  beautiful  and  fantastic  story,  of  echo 
sighing  herself  away,  until  her  whole  exis- 
tence became  embodied  in  a  sound— a  soaod 
of  such  exquisite  but  mysterious  sweetneBs, 
wandering  like  a  swifl  intelligence  from  hiU 
to  hill,  from  cave  to  mountain  crag,  from 
waterfall  to  woodland,  that  he  must  be  des- 
titute indeed  of  all  pretentions  to  poetic  feel* 
ing,  who  can  listen  to  the  voice  of  echo  with- 
out connecting  it  in  idea  with  the  language 
of  unseen  spirits. 

As  in  the  material  world  every  viable  ob- 
ject has  its  shadow,  and  every  sound  its 
echo,  so  in  accordance  with  the  great  har- 
monious system  of  creation,  no  single  idea 
is  presented  to  the  mind  without  its  imme- 
diate affinity  and  connection  with  others; 
nor  are  we  capable  of  any  sensation,  either 
painful  or  pleasurable,  that  does  not  owe 
half  its  weight  and  power  to  sympathy. 

Such  is  the  vital  character  of  the  prineq»le 
of  poetry,  that  touch  but  the  simplest  flower 
which  blooms  in  our  fields  or  our  meadows, 
and  the  life-giving  spell  widens  on  every 
side,  including  in  its  charmed  circle  the  dews, 
and  the  winds,  light,  form,  and  loveliness^  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  and  an  endless  va- 
riety of  associations,  each  having  its  own 
circle,  widening  also,  and  extending  for 
9ver  without  bound  or  limitation.  Strike 
but  a  chord  of  music,  and  the  sound  is  echoed 
and  re-echoed,  bearing  the  mind  along  with 
it,  far,  far  away,  into  the  regions  of  illimit^ 
ble  space ;  examine  but  one  atom  extracted 
from  the  unfathomable  abyss  of  past  time, 
apply  it  to  the  torch  of  poetry,  ami  a  flame 
is  kindled  which  b'ghts  up  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future,  as  with  the  golden 
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nuHmee  of  an  eternal  and  imextingaishable 
fire. 

To  gpeak  of  the  poetry  of  one  particular 
^ling,  is  consequendy  like  expatiating  upon 
the  ewcctnees  of  a  single  note  of  music.  It 
is  die  combination  and  variety  of  these  notes 
that  chann  the  ear ;  just  as  it  is  the  spirit  of 
poetry  pervading  the  natural  world,  extract- 
ing sweetness,  and  diffusing  beauty,  with 
the  rapidity  of  thought,  the  power  of  intelli- 
gence, and  the  energy  of  truth,  which  consti- 
tates  the  poetry  of  life. 


THE  POETRY  OP  LANGUAGE. 

Laicgcaoe,  as  the  medium  of  commum- 
cadoo,  has  the  same  reladon  to  the  ear  and 
the  mind,  as  painting  has  to  the  mind  and 
die  eye.  The  poetry  of  language,  like  that 
of  paindng,  consists  in  producing  upon  the 
organs  of  sense  such  impressions  as  are 
most  indmately  connected  with  refined  and 
intellectual  ideas ;  and  it  is  to  language  that 
we  appeal  for  the  most  forcible  and  obvious 
proofs  diat  an  our  poedc  feelings  owe  their 
existence  to  associadon. 

The  great  principle  therefore  to  be  kept 
in  view  by  the  juvenile  poet  is  die  scale  (or 
the  tcne^  as  the  popular  phrase  now  is)  of 
hie  aasociadons ;  and  this  is  of  importance 
not  only  as  regards  his  subjects,  but  his 
words :  for  let  the  theme  of  his  muse  be  the 
highest  which  the  human  mind  is  capable 
c(  conceiving,  and  the  general  style  of  his 
f  ersificadon  tender,  graceful,  or  sublime,  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  an  iU-chosen  word 
may  so  arrest  the  interest  of  the  reader,  by 
the  sudden  intervention  of  a  different  and 
inferior  set  of  associations  as  entirely  to  de- 
stroy the  charm  of  the  whole. 

Without  noticing  words  individuaUy,  we 
are  scarcely  aware  how  much  of  their  sense 
is  derived  from  the  relative  ideas  which  cus- 
tom has  attached  to  them.  Take  for  exam- 
ine the  word  chariot,  and  supply  its  place  in 
^ay  poetieal  passage  with  a  one-horse  chaise, 
or  even  a  coach  and  six ;  and  the  hero  who 
bad  been  followed  by  the  acclamations  of  a 
wondering  people,  immediately  descends  to 
die  level  of  a  common  man,  even  while  he 
travek  more  oommodknidy. 


Dean  Swift  has  a  treatise  on  the  '^  art  of 
sinking  in  poetry,"  to  which  curious  addi- 
tions mi£^t  be  made  by  striking  out  any  ap- 
propriate expression  fh>m  a  fine  passage, 
and,  without  materially  altering  the  sense, 
supplying  its  place  with  some  vulgar,  famU- 
iar,  or  otherwise  ill-chosen  word.  For  ex- 
ample,— 

**  CooM  fbrUi,  iwMt  ■ptiit,  flrom  thj  doad  j  caTe." 
Come  Mi^t  4kc. 

M  But  bark  t  through  the  &at  flashing  lightning  of  war, 
<*  What  need  of  the  doMrt  flies  nantic  afltr." 

What  steed  of  the  desert  now  gaUopt  afkr. 
**  We  Shan  hcdd  in  the  air  a  commonion  diTine.*' 

We  than  hold  in  the  air  eomvemUion  dlTine.    ■ 

**  Aroand  my  ivy'd  potth  shall  spring 

**  Each  fragrant  flower  that' drinks  th«  dew.'* 

Each  ftagrant  flower  that  mtpt  the  dew. 
»  To  Bristol's  foant  I  bore  with  trembling  care 
*(  Her  &ded  form :  she  bow'd  to  taste  the  wave, 
*«  And  died." 

She  ttoop^dio  t^  the  wave. 

**  We  thought  as  we  hollowed  hisjiarrow  bed, 

M  And  smooih'd  down  his  lonely  pillow, 
**That  the  foe  and  the  suanger  would  tread  o'er  his 
head, 
**  And  we  (hr  away  on  the  billow.'* 
•*  We  thought  as  we  hollowed  his  tiUk  bed, 

**  And  dug  out  his  lonely  pillow, 
"  Thar  the  (be  and  the  stranger  would  waJk  o'er  his 
head,4tc. 

**  Be  strong  as  the  ocean  that  steins 
**  A  thousand  wild  waves  on  ihe  shore." 
Nine  hundrod  wild  waves  on  the  shore. 

"  This  Ulb  Is  all  chequered  arich  pleasures  and  woes." 
This  life  l»  an  dorvOsd,  lu:. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  beautiful 
and  appropriate  arrangement  of  words,  than 
in  the  following  stanza  from  Childe  Harold. 

**  The  sails  were  flll'd,  and  Ihir  the  light  winds  blew, 
"  As  glad  to  waft  him  f^om  hie  native  home ; 
**  And  flut  the  white  rocks  (kded  IVom  hb  view, 
**  And  soon  were  lost  in  circumambient  foam . 
"  And  then.  It  may  be,of  his  wish  to  roam 
**  Repented  he,  but  in  his  bosom  slept 
**  The  sflent  thought,  nor  (Vom  his  lips  did  come 
**  One  word  of  wail,  whilst  others  sate  and  wept, 
«  And  to  the  reckless  gales  unmanly  moaning  kept." 

Without  committing  a  crime  so  heinous  as 
that  of  entirely  ipoiling  this  verse,  it  is  easy 
to  alter  it  so  as  to  bring  it  down  to  the  level 
of  ordinary  composition ;  and  thus  we  may 
illustrate  the  essential  difference  between 
poetry  and  mere  versification.   . 

The  aaOs  ware  trimm*d  and  £dr  the  Hght  winds  blew. 
As  glad  to  font  him  flrom  his  native  home, 
And  ftst  the  white  rocks  vmtiak'd  from  his  view, 
And  aooB  ware  lost  smtd  Iks  itfrflUii^  tern : 
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AttdtfcMS^af flIawM, <f  kkfimi  with  to  wa 
Repeniad  he,  W  la  his  botom  ilept 
The  with,  nor  fh»ra  his  wUent  lips  <U4  eome 
Oae  mmmjklv0rdt  whlsl  others  set  and  wept, 
And  to  Ihekniiwt  dntese  ikar/nUtkm 


It  3b  anpoBsible  not  to  be  etruck  with  the 
harmony  of  the  original  words  as  they  are 
placed  in  this  stanza.  The  very  sound  is 
graceful,  as  well  as  musical ;  like  the  motion 
of  die  winds  and  waves,  blended  widi  the 
majestic  movement  of  a  gallant  ship.  **  The 
sails  were  filled"  conveys  no  association 
with  the  work  of  man ;  but  substitute  the 
word  trimmedy  and  you  see  the  busy  sailors 
at  once.  The  word  "  waft  "  follows  in  per- 
fect unison  with  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
line,  and  maintains  the  invisible  agency  of 
the  '^  light  winds ;"  while  the  word  '^glad" 
before  it,  gives  an  idea  of  their  power  as  an 
unseen  intelligence.  ^Fading"  is  also  a 
happy  expression,  to  denote  the  gradual  ob- 
scurity and  disappearing  of  the  '^  white 
rocks;"  but  the  "circumambient  foam"  is 
perhaps  the  most  poetical  expression  of  the 
whole,  and  such  as  could  scarcely  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  low  or  ordinary  mind.  It  is 
unnecessary  however  to  prolong  this  minute 
examination  of  particular  words.  It  may  be 
more  amusing  to  the  reader  to  see  how  a 
poet,  and  that  of  no  mean  order,  can  unde- 
signedly murder  his  own  ofispring. 

To  LxaaaTT,  ar  Sbxllbt. 

**  From  a  single  elond  the  lightning  flashes, 
**  Whilst  a  thousand  Islee  are  Olnmin'd  arooad, 
**  Earthquake  is  trompUng  one  city  to  ashes, 

**  But  keener  ^y  gese  than  the  lightning*s  glare, 
**  And  swifter  thy  step  than  the  earthquake's  tramp ; 
**  Thou  deaftnest  the  rage  of  the  ocean ;  thy  stabb 
"Makes  bliad  the  Toleanoes  $ " 

The  images  called  up  before  the  mind,  by 
this  personification  of  earthquake  in  the  act 
of  "trampling,"  and  liberty  " staring,"  are 
fluflicientiy  absurd  to  destroy  the  sublimity 
of  the  poem. 


To- 


*liusic,  when  soft  Tolces  die, 

*•  Vibrates  in  the  memory— 

**  Odoara,  when  sweet  riolets  w'rilii, 

•*  liTO  w^hin  the  sense  they  qnickoB." 


A  Down. 
•     •    •  •  • 

*'Bre  the  ann  through  heaven  onee 
•«  The  rate  in  her  heart 
<•  Win  have  made  their  aaac 
**  And  the  Mraw  he  alive  is  her 


SmmvmiTabss. 


«  And  If  I  think,  my  thoughts  cone  tel 

**  I  mix  the  preaeat  with  the  pMi, 

«» And  each  aeaM  iV't'w  tten  the  iMt" 

Omiio  Kavum. 
^'Naplee  I  thou  heart  oT  men,  whieh  erer 
••  Naked,  beneath  the  Mbm  eye  or  hMiPMi  r 

The  same  fiiult,  a^  it  aj^es  to  imagery 
rather  than  to  sin^e  words,  is  still  more  &^ 
quentiy  found  in  poetry,  because  the  ear  as- 
sists the  judgment  in  its  choice  of  wordi, 
but  imagery  is  left  entirely  to  the  imagiDft- 
tion.  The  same  poe^  rich  as  he  is  in  pni 
ges  of  beau^,  must  still  supply  us  with 
examples. 


**  Thou  art  the  wim  whoae  Jrmiiiwnisi  b  dl 
••  We  can  desire,  O  Lore  r 

A  VlSIOIf  OF  TXl  Sba. 

** 'TIS  the  terror  of  tempest   The  r^ft  of  the  aafl 
**  Are  flickering  in  ribbons  within  the  fleree  gale ; 
**  Prom  the  stark  night  of  vapours  the  dim  rain  Is  drhren, 
•'And  when  lightning  k  looeed,  like  a  deluge  ftom 

heuTen, 
*^  aht  ant  tk»  klaek  tnmk$  qf  th§  waigr  §p9ml  apiis 
<*  And  bend  m  if  heaveB  was  raining  in." 

Thb  PuotnTB*. 

**Iki  the  court  of  the  fbrtress 
<«  Beside  the  pale  portress, 
"  Likea  bhiod-honnd  well  beaten, 
•*The  bridegroom  stands,  eaten 
"By  I 


Txa  Bvmamr. 

"  For  but  to  see  her  were  to  reed  the  tale 
**  Woven  by  aome  subtlest  bard,  to  make  hard 
**  Dissolve  away  ia  wisdom- working  grief;— 
"  Ar  cycfauAet  loert  wom  ewcy  in 


Tarn  Boat  ok  rsn 

**  Our  boat  is  asleep  on  the€erchio's  streaaw 
M  Its  saUs  are  folded  Hke  thoughU  la  a  dream, 
<*  The  elm  sways  idly,  hither  and  thither ; 
oDaninie,  the  boetama,  has  brought  thesmiC^ 
"And  the  ear  aad  the  sails;  but  tis  sleepiH  fta^ 
"  Like  a  Utmt  wwoiuciow  tjfiu  tether,*' 

A  vulgar  proverb  tells  us  thai  ^MeiDg  is 
believing  f*  and  it  is  quite  Deoessary  lo  aoa, 
in  order  to  believe,  that  the  same  poel  who 
wrote  that  exquisite  line, 


"Its  saDs  are  folded  like  thoughts  la  a     _^_ 

should  go  <m  to  tell  us  in  the  hmgaago  of 
poetry,  that 

Dombde,  the  boutmn%  has  bff«Mllii  the  ma«^«« 
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and  that  the  boat  tCself 


The  same  poet  has  addressed  hinuBelT  to 
night,  in  language  seldom  surpassed  for 
eobUmity  and  grace ;  but  even  here  he  calls 
up  one  image  which  spoils  the  whole. 

**  W««^  thf  tbtm  iB  a  nuuiUe  c*<i7t 

**SUrittwrottffkti 
•Bind  wtUi  tliln«  luUr  Ui« ejM  of  daj, 
^  Kim  h^  until  tk€  b*  weatitd  mU. 
**Th6a  w»jMt«r  o'er  city,  and  sea,  and  toodf 
"ToacMBC  all  wiib  UUse  opiate  waad— 
*«CoaeJoBgMniglit!** 

L«M  OM  BLiAora  iMM  Nawa  99  nn  DsAni  of  Na- 

rOLBOM. 

•  •  •  • 

**Aad  iveac  tlum  itin.  motkar  earth  Y 
**  fflmiiar/  iearaitffig>  tkyjkngen  0U 
•*  Car  the  asibera  covered  and  cold 
**  Of  that  mort  Oery  ipiric,  when  U  fled ." 

It  ii  an  imgrackms  task  to  busy  oneVi  ft»- 
gers  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  our  best 
writers,  lor  the  purpose  of  finding  out  their 
&ulti,  or  rather  detecting  tastaoces  of  their 
forgetfiilness ;  yec  if  any  thing  of  this  kind 
can  assist  the  young  poet  in  his  pursuit  of 
exeellenee,  it  ought  not  to  be  withheld; 
eapeeially  as  it  can  in  no  way  afiect  the  de- 
cided merits  of  thoee  who  have  so  lew  ^wa 
in  their  tide  to  our  admiration. 

*  What  beheld  I  now  1  (nya  Toaag,) 
**  k  wilderoeee  of  woodera  baraing  rootid ; 
*•  Where  larger  rant  inhabit  higher  ipherei; 
•*  Perhape  the  Htlaa  of  deacending  Oodt. 
•"Nor  hall  I  here;  ny  toll  b  bat  begun; 
*  TU  hoc  the  threahold  of  the  Deity." 

The  idea  of  "^  descending  gods^  requiring 
''viUas,*  or  half-way  houses  to  halt  at,'is 
wholly  unwor^y  of  the  digni^of  the  author 
of  "Night  Thoughts." 

It  is  remarkable  that  Milton,  whoae  choice 
of  subjects  would  have  rendered  an  inferior 
poet  peculiarly  liable  to  such  errors,  has  a 
few,  and  but  a  very  few,  instances  of  the 
Und. 


<*AndM 

*  Sach  aa  hi  highest  hearen,  arrayed  with  gold 
«*Bmpyr«ai;  from  bdbra her  Tanithad sifht, 
» IM  Mreai*  with  octoot  beaM.'* 

Through  the  whole  of  the  works  of  this 
master  mind,  the  passage  which  describes 
the  combat  between  Satan  and  the  Arch- 


angel, is  perhaps  the  most  iu  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  burlesque,  and  even  this  has  great 
sublimity  and  power:  but  the  subject  itself 
— a  fleshly  combat  in  the  air.  Is  one  which 
necessarily  requires  such  descriptions  and 
allusions  as  we  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  our  notionff  of  ethereal  or  sublime.  For 
instance,  when 

«  Fram  «Mh  baad  wkh  apeed  retired, 
**  Where  erst  was  thickest  fight,  the  angelic  throng, 
<«  And  left  UrfeJlM^  unaqfe  within  Ike  wind 


And  again,  when  the  sword  of  Michael 
'^  shares  all  the  right  side  of  his  antagonist** 
and 

•*  A  stream  of  neetareooa  hnmonr  Issaing  flowed 
•*  Sanguine,  such  aa  celestial  spirits  may  bleed." 

This,  and  the  minute  description  of  the 
process  by  which  the  wound  is  healed,  have 
little  connexion  with  our  ideas  of  the  essen- 
tial attributes  of  gods.  Nor  is  there  much 
dignity  in  the  allusion  made  by  Adam  to  his 
own  situation  ailer  the  fall  compared  with 
that  of  Ere. 


-M  On  me  the  curse  mbtpe 


**G1aacadonthefroaBd;  arith  labour  I  must  ears 
**  My  bread." 

tSut  above  all,  m  describing  the  building 
of  the  tower  of  Babel,  our  immortal  poet 
seems  wholly  to  have  forgotten  the  neces- 
sary difierence  between  the  inhabitants  of 
Earth,  and  thoee  of  Heaven. 

•*  Forthwith  a  hid«oua  gabble  rlaea  loud 

**  Among  the  builders ;  each  to  other  calls. 

*<  Not  understood ;  tin  hoarse,  and  all  in  rage, 

«*  Aa  moched  they  atorm ;  grert  kmghur  wa»  in  Umm 

*^Amdlmkingdotm,tom4ktkHtbtib9tnmiet 

**  And  hear  tkedtn."*— 

Itte  into  such  incongruities  as  these,  thai 
3roang  poets  and  enthusiasts,  whether  young 
or  old, are  most  apt  to  fall:  young  poets, 
because  they  are  not  so  well  acquainted 
widi  the  world,  and  with  the  tastes  and 
feelings  of  mankind  in  general,  as  to  know 
what  particular  associations  are  most  uni- 
formly attached  to  certain  worda^  and  en- 
thusiasts, because  ^eir  own  titoughts  are 
too  vivid,  and  the  tide  of  their  own  ftelftigo 
too  violent  and  impetuous,  to  admit  of  intSR* 
mption  firom  a  single  word,  or  even  a  whole- 
sentenoe;  and  forgetting  the  &•!  that  tkev 
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books  will  be  read  with  cool  diBcrimination 
rather  than  with  enthumasm  like  their  ovm, 
they  daah  forth  in  loose  and  anomalous  ex- 
pressions, wliich  destroy  the  harmony,  and 
weaken  the  fbree  of  their  language. 

The  introduction  of  unpoetical  images 
may  however  be  pardoned  on  the  score  of 
inadvertency,  but  it  is  possible  fbr  such 
images  to  be  introduced  in  a  manner  which 
almost  insults  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  by 
the  doggrel  or  burlesque  style  which  obtains 
favour  with  a  certain  class  of  readers,  chiefly 
such  as  are  incapable  of  appreciating  what 
IB  beautiful  or  sublime.  One  specimen  of 
this  kind  will  be  sufficient  It  occurs  in  a 
volume  of  American  poetry. 

**T%fr«*t  moiic  In  the  dash  ofwaTas 

**  Wten  th«  iwift  bark  cl«aTM  Um  Cmb; 
**  Tbere't  misic  heard  upon  her  deck, 

•*The  ttariser'a  aoiif  of  home. 
*^  Wiiea  mo<m  ud  ■ter>beeiM  amllUif  meet 

**  At  midnight  on  the  lee— 
**  And  then  it  mmie  once  a  wtA 

«  im  aeudder'9  tefteny." 

»  •  •  •  • 

**  The  moonlight  mneic  of  the  waves 

**  la  storms  is  heard  no  BM»re, 
**  When  the  Uving  lightning  mecks  the  wreck 

*(  At  midnight  on  the  shore; 
M  And  the  mariaet*s  song  of  home  has  eeaBed ; 

**  His  coarse  is  on  the  sea— 
^^AnHhenUnmmcwhenitr^im 

What  could  induce  the  poet  to  epoil  his 
odierwise  pretty  verses  in  this  manner,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine;  but  as  this  is  by  no 
means  a  solitaiy  instance  of  the  kind,  we 
are  led  to  suppose  that  the  minds  in  wtaidi 
sudi  incongruities  originate,  must  be  influ- 
enced 'by  4he  pc^ular  notion  of  imitating 
Lord  Byron,  in  tiie  wild  vagaries  which 
even  his  genius  could  scarcely  render  en- 
dwable.  What  his  genius  might  have 
failed  to  reconciled  the  taste  of  the  public, 
was  however  suflkienfely  effected,  by  the 
proo6  we  find  thmughout  his  writings,  of 
the  Agony  of  a  distorted  mind,  of  that  worst 
and  deepest  of  all  maladies,  which  hides  its 
internal  convulsions  under  the  mask  of  hu- 
mour, and  throws  around,  ia  lurid  flashes  of 
wit  and  drollery,  the  burning  ebi]dlitions  of 
a  flren»ed  brain.  There  is  a  detpth  of  ex- 
perience, and  bitterness  of  feeling,  in  the 
playful  starts  of  familiar  commonplace  with 
which  he  forcibly  arrests  the  tide  of  his  own 
leodemess,  or  ^  turns  to  burlesque"  his  own 


elevated  sentimenti,  wliich  aeta  all  famtatno 
at  defiance ;  and  Blight,  if  pcopeily  f^t  and 
fully  understood,  serveasawitfnfaiglDtfioae 
who  aspire  to  be  poets  in  the  s^e  of  Byron, 
that  to  imitate  his  eccentricities  without  the 
power  of  his  genius  and  the  pathos  of  bis 
soul,  is  as  obviously  at  variance  widi  good 
taste,  natural  feeling,  and  common  sense,  as 
to  attempt  to  interest  by  aping  the  fivlic 
of  the  madman,  without  the  deep-seated 
and  burning  passions  that  have  overthrown 
his  reason. 

Another  prevailing  fault  in  poetry,  as  in- 
timately connected  with  association  as  the 
foregoing,  is  the  introduction  of  words  or  pas- 
sages, in  which  the  ideas  connected  with 
them  are  too  numerous,  or  too  remote  from 
common  feeling  and  common  observation, 
for  the  attention  to  travel  with  the  same  ra- 
pidity as  the  eye.  Under  such  circumstan- 
ces the  mind  must  eitfier  pause  and  exasune 
for  itself^  or  pass  over  the  expression  as  an 
absohite  blank;  hi  either  of  which  cases,  tiie 
chain  of  interest  and  intelligence  is  broken, 
and  the  reader  is  either  wearied,  or  unia- 
formed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  writer.- 

The  same  poet  \i^o  has  afibraed  us  so 
many  instances  of  his  own  fiiults,  will 
our  purpose  again. 


-"  the  whirl  and  the  splash 


"As  of  some  hideoos  enfioei  whose  hrasen  teeth  smash 
**The  thin  winds  and  soft  wa;v«e  into  thoader;  the 


**  And  hissings  crawl  Ihst  oVr  the  smooth  ocean 
**  Bach  soand  like  a  centipede." 

Descriptions  such  as  this,  are  beytmd  the 
pow^  of  the  most  vivid  imagination  to  con- 
vert into  an  ideal  scene:  all  iseoniuflioo,  be- 
cause the  mind  no  sooner  forms  one  pictora, 
than  other  objects,  differently  coloured,  are 
foBced  upon  it,  and  consequently  the  whole 
is  indefinite  and  obscure. 

Again,  in  the  Song  of  a  Spirit — 

«  And  as  a  T«n  in  which  t  walk  through  heaven, 

^  I  have  wrought  moanuins,  teiu,  and  waves, nd  daads 

"  And  iastly,  light,  toAoM  interfution  damm 
**  In  the  darktpMe  0f  itUtm^Uar  mr," 

Milton  is  by  no  means  free  firom  thisfooh. 
Witness  his  frequent  crowding  together  of 
appellations,  which  even  the  moat  leaned 
readers  must  pause  before  they  can  proper- 
ly apply,  as  well  as  passages  lilBe  the  follow- 
ing, i¥kh  which  his  works  abound. 
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*  At  tatU*  hMtk  MUttdged*  from  Uiis  new  world 
•*Rellriiis,  by  hi*  own  dooa  ftUenaled ; 

•And  iMMQlbnk  monsKbj  wim  thee  divide 
•"  or  eO  thioge  parted  Ay  <A«  exnpyreo^  teuM^ 

•  AiitfiiaftrofMre,  /rom  <^  orbicular  world; 
•Orinf  tbee,  now  more  dsaferons  to  hie  throne.'* 

But  of  an  otir  poets,  Young  is  perhaps  the 
most  liberal  in  bestowing  upon  his  readers 
examples  of  this  kind.  His  ideas  are  ab- 
sohildy^  ponderous.  His  associations  crowd 
xspaa  us  in  such  stupendous  masses,  that  we 
are  often  burdened  and  fatigued,  instead 
d*  being  refreshed  and  delighted  with  his 
otherwise  sublime,  and  always  imaginative 
style. 

The  poetry  of  language  consists,  there- 
fore, not  only  of  words  which'  are  musical, 
harmonious,  and  agreeable  in  themselves, 
but  of  appropriaU  words,  so  arranged  as 
that  their  relative  ideas  shall  flow  into  th^ 
mind,  without  more  exertion  of  its  own, 
than  results  &om  a  gentle  and  natural  stim- 
ulus. That  quality  in  poetry  which  is 
most  essentially  conducive  to  this  effect,  is 
simpUci^;  and  perhaps,  from  the  humble 
ideas  we  attach  to  the  word,  simpiicity  is  too 
much  despised  by  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  its  real  power  and  value. 
Yet  is  there!  nothing  more  obvious,  upon  re- 
flection, than  the  simplicity  of  the  language 
of  some  of  our  best  poets.  We  feel  tliat  it  is 
only  from  not  having  been  tiie  first  to  think 
of  it,  that  we  have  not  used  precisely  the 
same  language  ourselves.  It  contains  no- 
thing apparently  beyond  our  own  reach  and 
compass.  The  words  which  tertninate .  the 
lines  seem  to  have  fallen  naturally  and  with- 
out design  into  tiieir  proper  places;  and  th6 
metre  flows  in  like  the  consequence  of  an 
nnpdfle,  rather  than  an  effort  Simplicity 
in  poetiy,  when  the  subject  is  well  chosen 
and  skilfiilly  managed,  like  order  in  archi- 
tecture, where  the  materials  and  workman- 
ship are  good,  establishes  a  complete  whole, 
which  never  ftdls  to  please,  not  only  the 
seientific  observer,  but  even  those  who  are 
least  acquainted  with  the  principles  firom 
which  their  gratification  arises. 

Our  busineas  ^us  &r  has  been  to  point 

out  what  is  not  poetical  in  language ;  and 

I  BO  far  as  it  serves  to  establish  the  fact,  that 

•  the  poetry  of  language,  asweU  as  that  of 

ibdin^  aiwea  firom  aasodatioQ,  the  task  can 


scarcely  be  altogether  uninteresting:  but 
that  which  now  lies  before  us  is  one  of  a 
mudi  more  grateful  character. 

We  are  told  by  Blair,  that  it  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  harmony  (and  consequently 
of  the  poeiry)  of  language,  that  a  particular 
resemblance  should  be  maintained  between 
the  object  described,  and  the  sounds  em- 
ployed in  describing  it;  and  of  this  we  give 
practical  illustrations  in  our  common  con- 
versation, when  we  «peak  of  the  wkUtUng 
of  winds,  the  buzz  and  Juan  of  insects,  the 
hiss  of  serpents,  the  aiash  of  falling  timber, 
and  many  other  instances,  where  the  word 
has  been  plainly  framed  upon  the  sound  it 
represents. 

Pope  also  tells  us,  in  his  Poetical  Essay 
on  Criticism, 

**  Tie  not  cnoQf  b  ae  haMhaeei  givee  offisnc^ ; 

**  The  eoand  ihust  seem  en  echo  to  the  aenae. 

**  Soft  U  the  strain  when  Zephjrr  gently  hlowi, 

•*  And  the  nnooth  atream  in  amooiher  numbera  ilowa ; 

**  B«t  when  kwd  aurf  ea  laah  the  aoundlng  ahore, 

*«  The  hoerae  ron^  verae  ahoold  like  the  torrent  roer." 

And  faithful  to  his  own  maxims,  he  thus 
describes  the  felling  of  trees  in  a  forest: 

*^  Load  aoimda  the  eJr,  redoubling  atftkke  on  atrokea, 
*•  On  an  aidea  round  the  ftireat  horhi  her  oeka 
**  Headlong.    Deep  echoing  groan  the  thicketa  brown, 
'^Then  rnatling,  crackling,  craahing,  thunder  down.'* 

The  words  aione^  goneynomore,  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted  by  their  sound  to  the  length- 
ened and  melancholy  cadence  with  which 
they  are  generally  uttered ;  and  quicky  Uvehfy 
froHCyfimy  are  equally  expressive  of  what 
they  describe.  Of  the  same  character  are 
the  following  examples  •.—^r^TTing'  of  the 
partridge — booming  of  the  bittern,  dec. 

w  Scarce 
•"The  bittern  knowa  hia  time,  with  bin  iugnUt 
**Td  ahake  the  aounding  marah." 

Tra  Homsn  DmoiKiifo  nc  SvmiBn. 

"  He  lakea  the  river  at  redoubled  draughta, 

**  And  whh  wide  noatrlla,  anorting,  aklinajthe  wnTe.** 

SroaM  ui  BuxMBn. 


"The  tempeet  growla 

MnoHa  \m  nwmi  hordes  oa  th»  wrimd, 

M  FbOowa  the  looaen'd  nffgraTnted  rear, 
<*  Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling ;  peal  on  peal 
M  CnMh*d  hurriUe,  convnlaittg  heaven  and  earth. 
M  Down  cornea  a  detage  of  aonorona  haO^ 
"  Or  prone  ieac«nding  rain." 
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Oh  WaiTBB. 
•AtlMt  tfee  rant'd-ap  rirer  poara  aloaff, 
<*  Rfl«tsttoM»  rowiiig,  ^ffMdlU,  dowa  M  COM*  *•  Ac 
••  TuBbliiic  thro*  rocka  abnipi,**  *«. 

**  I  hear  the  fkr-oflrcuifew  soand 
^  Orer  tome  wide  waier'd  ■hore, 
•••wiafiBf  alow  with  mOmi  nMT." 
*«Thereeliii«clo«da 
"  Stagger  wHh  dixsy  poiM."~TBoiuo«. 

**  BaTe  yoa  not  made  an  aaivena]  ahoat, 
**  That  Tybar  trembled  underneath  hb  baak% 
•*To  hear  the  replioaloB  of  your  aoanda, 
••  Made  In  hia  eoacave  ahorea  1"— SBAKsanABB. 

But  above  all  our  poeta,  he  who  sung  in 
darkness  most  deeply  felt  and  studied  the 
harmony  of  his  versification.  Shut  out  from 
the  visible  world,  his  very  soul  seemed 
wrapped  in  music,  and  confined  to  that  one 
medium  of  intelligence,  through  it  he  receiv- 
ed as  wen  as  imparted,  the  most  exquisite 
delight    Witness  his  own  expressions-^ 


*»  FiBed  on  thoughts,  thai  Tolantary  moTe 
**  Harmonloaa  mimbera." 

*«The  maltilude  ofangela,  with  a  shoot 
**  Load  aa  firom  nombera  without  number.** 

«*  The  harp 
**  Ilad  work  and  rested  not,  the  aolama  pipe^ 
"  And  dulcimer,  all  organs  of  sweet  stop, 
"  All  sounds  on  fret  by  string  or  golden  wire, 
"Temper'd  soft  tunings,"  &e. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  following 
passages,  displays  to  great  advantage  the 
poet's  art 

^*  On  a  sudden,  open  lly, 
•*  With  impetuous  recoil,  and  Jnrrfng  ao«na, 
••Th* inl^ma} doors;  and  tm their  hingea grate 
"*  Harsh  thunder.'* 

•*  Hearen  opeoed  wide 
«  Her  everduring  gates,  harmonious  sound, 
**  On  golden  hinges  turning.** 

And  again,—' 

»•  When  the  merry  bella  ring  round, 
**  And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound. 
**  To  many  a  youth,  and  many  a  maid 
'^Dancing  in  the  chequer'd  shade.** 
«*Poantaina,  and  ye  that  warble  m  ye  low 
(*Blelodiotts  murmurs,  warbling,  tune  hIa  pratae.*' 

*•  Now  gentle  galea, 
••Fanning  their  odoriferoM  wioga,  dispenae 
**  NatlTo  pernimes,  and  whbn>«c  wbeMe  they  aiole 
**  Those  balmy  spoils.'* 

"  THpping  Mrt»,  that  atole 
<*Wlth  aoft  Iboi  toward  the  deep,**  Ac 

"Sabflnafklr, 
Liaten  where  thou  art  sitting 
Vnder  the  glaaay,  cool,  tranalnceiit  wave.^ 


«AtlMtaa0ftMii« 

«•  Boae  Ukea  atena  of  rich  diatlDed 'pOTftBM^ 
**  And  atole  upon  the  air,  that  even  aileaee 

«  Waa  took  ere  ahe  waa  ware,  and  wiahed  *•  algki 

••Dany  her  aatare,  and  be  MYer  mof 

«  8UU  to  be  eo  dbpteeed." 

**How  aweetly  did  they  float  upon  tlw  wbiga 

**  OTailence,  through  the  empty  Taahed  night, 

«<  At  every  Ml  snoothHig  the  f«T«a  dowm 

«  OTdarkneaa  nil  k  amflad.*' 

«  Mdaight  about  and  rerelry, 

«  Tipsy  dance  and  jollity.** 

**The«antomeiadark 

**  And  ailent  aa  the  moon, 

••  When  ahe  deserts  the  night, 

"Bid  tn  her  ▼neau  tetaftoMT  Cttve.'"-«ar««. 

The  measure  of  the  following  two  lines  m 
remarkably  descriptive  of  the  tardy  leave- 
taking  of  our  first  parents,  when  they  pass- 
ed for  the  last  time  through  the  gates  of 
Paradise. 

•They  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  stopa  Mi  alov, 
**  Through  Eden  took  th^  aoltlary  wi^.** 

How  bright  and  crystalline  is  the  Ibllow- 
ing  description: 

•  How  from  the  eapphire  fevaf ,  the  ertoped  teMk, 
«  Soiling  on  orieat  pearl,  and  snada  of  gold, 
«  With  maxy  error,  under  pendent  shades.** 

The  following  fi^eeimens,  from  different 
authors,  are  all  flhistrative  of  the  harmony 
of  numbers. 

«  How  beanHAil  la  night! 
<*A  dewy  freshness  Alls  the  sDeM  atrj 
*  No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  sor  amis 
**  Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven : 
«In  Ihn  orb'd  glory  yo^ler  moon  dlvfae 
«  RoDs  through  the  dark  blue  depUm. 
'  **  Beneath  her  steady  ray 
<•  The  desert  circie  spreada, 
"Like  a  round  ocean  girded  with  the  aky. 
**  How  beautiAil  is  night  V'—Sovmut, 

"Prom  prak  to  peak  the  rattling  crags  among, 
**  Leapa  the  IIto  thunder  !** 

<•  And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  r«sh*V, 

«  Louder  than  the  load  ocean,  like  a  crash 
cor  echoing  thunder ;  and  thei|  aU  waa  hush'd, 

(*8ave  the  wild  wind,  and  the  remorseleaa  dash 
*«OrbiIlowa:  but  at  intonrala  there  gnsh'd, 

''Accompanied  with  a  conwlslve  iplaah, 
**  A  aoUtary  shriek,  the  bubhUng  cry 

**  Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony.*^^Bysmt 
«  And  dashing  soft  from  recks  around, 
**  Bubbling  runnela  join'd  the  soand.*^~Couja^ 

«Thot  orbed  maldea  with  white  ira  Mas 

•*  Whom  BMkrtals  can  the  moon, 
«  Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  lleece.like  Ikwr 

*•  By  the  midnight  breetea  8irewii.*4>-8nuav. 
•fted,  on  the  solitude  of  night,  the  aoand, 
«  Aa  is  Ike  acream  he  phisg*d,  WM  iMMl  I 
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•lUm  aB  w«a  jtQl,— the  irave  was  roag li  no  OMirai 
«T1ke  riv«'-r  sw«ptM  •w«etly  ••  before, 
•The  wfllow*  wavM«  tiM  moonbeam*  shone  terena, 
*Aii4  Maoa  iccmrnlnf  braoded  o'er  the  scene.*' 

B.  K.  WaiTB. 

Gray  is  scarcely  inferior  to  Milton  in  his 
ir.aMca]  venification;  indeed  bo  much  less 
important  are  the  su\^ect8  of  his- muse,  and 
eonsequenlSy  so  ranch  more  easily  woven  in 
with  soft  and  musical  words,  that  as  regards 
mere  versifieation  he  stands  unrivalled  in  the 
Uteratore  of  our  country. 

**  Now  dH  rtrH  fltnaani  of  nuuie  winds  along, 

•»U^  maJ^BHc  mmatk,  and  Minmg." 

u  Woods  <ImU  ware  o'er  Delphi's  steem 

"lites,  that  crown  th'  Efesn  deep, 

**  Fwldt  diat  cool  lUsmta  lares.** 
Brifht-efe<l  fhncy,  hovHiaf  o'er, 
Sesiters  htm  her  plctored  mn 
7%««^Us  that  tnatht,  ani  uimb  that  fturit." 

*  Wr  laaffha  iha  mom,  and  soa  the  aephyr  blowa, 

«  WhRa  prvNidljr  Hdiaf  o'er  the  axure  realm 

«la  gallaat  trioi  the  fOded  ▼e«Ml  goes; 

^J0^mtktprmhm4pleatureat/hthalm; 

**IUiarillaso  if  the  aweepiag  whirlwind's  sway, 

«*Tklk,hnali*d  Hi  grim  repose, expects  his  oTeniog  prey." 

"Bright  raptnre  ealla,  and  soaring,  as  she  slnra, 

«  Warwte  theoyeof  hearea  her  many^toor'd  winga." 

•  How  the  atorm  beghia  to  kmr, ' 
»  (flaste,  the  loom  ofhM  preporeO 
«»  Jin—  itetl  ^  oi  'wy  afcsiwr 
«*  Bmrtim  im  tke  dartmmd  air.** 
•*  Wow  my  weary  Hps  I  doae : 
•«  Leave  me,  leaTO  me  to  ropoee.** 

Nothing  can  be  more  expressive  of  weari- 
ness than  the  simple  words  which  compose 
these  two  lines.  We  could  scarcely  find  in 
our  hearts  to  detain  the  enchantress  who 
utters  them  more  tfian  once,  even  were  die 
capable  of  realizing  to  our  grasp  the  imag- 
inary dominioD  of  a  world. 

Tht  dcgy  written  in  a  coontry  church- 
yard is  altogether  the  most  perfect  specimen 
of  poetical  harmony  \diich  our  language  af- 
fords ;  but  like  some  other  good  things  it 
has  been  profaned  by  vulgar  abuse,  and 
many  who  have  been  compelled  to  learn 
these  verses  for  a  task  at  school,  retain  in 
afler  life  a  dear  recollection  of  their  sound, 
wifliout  any  idea  of  their  sense,  or  any  per- 
eertion  of  their  beau^.  Still  this  elegy 
contains  many  stanzas,  and  one  in  particu- 
lar, to  which  the  ear  must  be  insensible  in- 
deed if  it  can  listen  without  delight 

«11i»,avaB«iW  twHf  riJift  i^""*  <^  rtraw-bnlU  ahed, 


•*The  coch'a  ahrW  ctarloa,  or  the  echoing  hot*, 
•No  more  ahall  rouse  them  flrom  their  lowly  hed.** 


Amonjrgt  our  modem  poets,  there  is  not 
one  who  possesses  a  more  exquisite  sense  of 
the  appropriateness  of  smfiid  and  imagery, 
than  Moore.  His  charmed  numbers  flow 
on  like  the  free  current  of  a  melodious 
stream,  whose  associations  are  with  the  sun- 
beams and  the  shadows,  the  leafy  boughs, 
the  song  of  the  forest  birds,  the  dew  upon 
the  flowery  bank,  and  all  tilings  sweet,  and 
genial,  and  delightful,  whose  influence  is 
around  us  in  our  happiest  moments,  and 
whose  essence  is  the  wealth  that  lies  hoard<5d 
in  the  treasury  of  nature.  In  reading  the 
poetry  of  Moore,  our  attention  is  never  ar- 
rested by  one  particular  word.  His  s]^lla- 
bles  are  like  notes  of  music,  each  composing 
parts  of  an  harmonious  whole ;  and  ^e  in- 
terest they  excite,  divided  between  the  ear 
and  the  mind,  is  a  continued  tide  of  gratifi- 
cation, gently  but  copiously  poured  in  upon 
tne  souL  There  is  scarcely  a  line  of  his 
that  would  not  gratify  us  by  its  sound,  even. 
were  we  ignorant  of  its  sense ;  but  the  per- 
fect correspondence  between  both  is  what 
constitutes  the  soul-feU  music  of  his  lyre. 

It  would  be  as  useless  to  select  passages 
from  what  is  altogether  harmonious  as  to 
point  out  particular  parts  in  a  chain  of 
beauty,  whose  every  link  is  perfect;  but 
iVom  an  almost  affectionate  remembrance 
of  the  delight  with  which  they  first  struck 
upon  my  youthfhl  ear,  I  am  tempted  to  quote 
a  few  examples  powerfully  illustrative  of  the 
poetry  of  language. 

MOh !  had  we  aomehrfght  ntHe  MSooToMr  ows, 
«» Ji»  o  >hie  aMwaiir  aetan/mr^amd  dtme/*     . 

**JMitUtilperplapmilflkBmmmer^vedtm.'' 

**  I  saw  from  the  beaoh,  when  the  morning  was  shlalngf 
**  k  bark  o'er  the  waters  move  gtorlonsly  on ; 

•I  came  when  the  nn  o'er  that  beaeh  was  deelhiliig, 
•The  barti  was  stiU  there, hot  the  waiera  were gopo.** 

«There^  a  bower  ofreaea  1«y  Bendeaeer'a  stream, 
•  kM  <^e  nlghdngale  slags  roand  It  all  the  day  k»g; 

•  bi  the  time  of  my  childhood  *twas  lihe  a  sweet  dream, 
uTo  sH  In  Che  reeosand  hear  Ilie1drd*a  eeng.** 

"What  a  picture  of  innocent  enjoyment  is 
herel  A  picture  whose  vividness  and  beau- 
ty are  recalled  In  after  life  as  light  and  eo4- 
ouring  only—whose  reality  is  gone  with  the 
jnnoeoioe  which  gave  it  birth. 
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In  the  poet's  farewell  to  his  harjv  the  last 
two  lines  are  exquisitely  poetical : 

**  If  the  pulse  of  the  iMtriot^  noldier,  or  loTer, 
*«  HaTe  thro'jb-d  at  ovr  lay,  *m  thy  f  lory  alone ; 
Jwm  but  mike  winApaminghmiitmt^  •««■, 
**AHdaaihewHdmeeetnm$Jmtk'dwutJ^mBH/" 

A  fkw  more  passages,  quoted  at  random 
and  without  comment,  will  sufficiently  ilhis- 
trate  what  is  meant  by  embodying  in  ap- 
propriate words,  ideas  which  are  purely 
poetical. 

**8o  flarcoly  bfaaiiflU,  in  fhrm  and  eye, 
**  JUie  war'9  tcUdpUmet  im  a  ntwtmer  tky.** 

**  who  with  heart  and  eyea 
**CoaId  walk  where  liberty  had  been,  nor  ■•• 
«  Thi  ahinSmg  ftMfirtnf  of  ktr  Ihttp." 

«*Bat  Maccoriif  with  the  pomp  aad  giaaey 
^'AMdmkmtluUqfikatvUt^Uuomflanf** 

•  •*  and  gave 

**■  Hta  toal  ap  to  eweet  thoaghta,  like  wave  on 
**8aeceeding  hi  saooth  eeas,  when  storma  are 

— ^— "•till  aearer  on  the  hre^xe, 


tenplea,  rMng  on  the  very  apota  where  hnagteathM  Wr 
•elf  woakl  have  called  them  Up ;  and  Ibonlaina  and 
kkca,  in  ahemate  motion  and  repoae,  eitWr  wanlAily 
urarting  the  Terdure,  or  calmly  deepfaig  hi  he  aaArace 
— eoch  wne  the  Tariaty  of  fhatvra  Chat  diToraifled  thaea 
Mr  gardtaa;  aad,  aaimmtad  aa  thiiy  warn  as  UUa  mtm- 
tkm,  by  the  Uving  wit  and  lovaUneee  of  Athasa,  it  af> 
fbrded  a  acene  nich  aa  my  own  ynothAiI  fhacy,  rfrh  an  It 
waa  then  In  Images  of  taiiry  and  haastj,  tamUk  hm<|| 
have  antidpatad. 

**  For,  shut  out,  ae  I  waa  by  my  craed,  (Vom  a  fhcnra 
Iffe.  md  havhif  no  hope  beyimd  the  -narrow  hoiiacm  af 
thie,  every  minnte  of  delight  aetomed  a  mawlbl  p9^ 
ckmeneae  in  my  eyea,  and  pJaoture,  tike  ikt  JUtter  ^  fit 
cemetery y  grew  kia  more  imxuriamt  frem  Ike  neigkbma-^ 
kood  of  death." 

*^  Every  where  new  pleainrta,  now  Inlaraeta  awakcid 
me ;  and  though  mehuicholy,  aa  usual,  ttood  alwaya 
near,  her  ehadow  Tell  but  half  way  over  my  vagrant 
path,  and  left  the  rest  more  weleomely  brilBanc  from  the 


•  AwhOa  they  dance  before  him,  than  divide, 
**  Breakiag  like  rosy  doaiis  at  eventide 
**  Aroead  the  rich  pavilion  of  the  sun—" 


**  Tis  moonlight  over  Oman's  sea ; 

**Her  banka  of  pearl  and  palmy  iaiea 
**  Bnak  in  the  night-bamn  baaataoealy, 

**  And  her  blue  waters  slaep  in  smiles." 

**To  watch  the  moonlight  on  the  winga 
«  Of  the  white  pelicans,  that  break 
»  a>c  astire  cote  ^  Aioarw' Me." 


■^wheo  the  west 


*  C^pens  Aer  goUm  As«err  ^  raer." 

*^Ovr  rocka  ire  raagh,  hot  smlttng  thet% 
**  Th'  ncneia  waves  her  yellow  hair, 
^  Lonely  and  sweet,  nor  lov»d  the  less, 
**  For  flowing  in  n  wttdemesa. 

**  Onr  sanda  are  rude^  bat  down  their  dope^ 
**  The  silvery-footed  antelope 
**  As  gfnceArtly  and  gaily  sprlnga, 
*<  Aa  o'er  the  marble  conrm  of  Unga." 

Nor  is  the  prose  of  this  ddiciou$  bard  less 
musical  than  his  verse.  The  very  cadence 
of  his  sentences  would  charm  us,  independ- 
ent of  their  meaning,  were  it  possible  to  lis- 
ten without  understanding;  but  his  ehoioe 
of  words  is  sudi,  that  Aeir  mere  sound  eon« 
vejrs  no  small  povtioa  of  their  sense. 

•fBaldom,  indeed, had  AthaM  witneased  anch  nserae. 
The  ground  that  formed  the  original  sire  of  the  garden 
hnd,  from  time  to  time,  received  eontfamal  addilionn; 
and  the  whole  extent  wns  faUd  ent  wkh  that  perflwt 
taate,  which  knows  how  to  teed  Nature  mtk  Art,  with- 
out eaerifiang  htr  eimpb'eitp  to  the  oBf aiMe.  Wafta,  lead- 
lag  throngh  wfldemeaiss  ef  shade  and  nragranea  gindni 
opening,  as  if  to  aflbrd  a  piny-groand  Ibr  the  annahine 


**  Throngh  a  rmige  of  eepulclinrf  grou  nndemeath,  the 
humbler  denizens  of  the  tomb  are  deposited,— looking 
oat  on  each  successive  generatieo  that  viihs  them,  with 
the  jMme  Ihce  and  ftatorea  they  were  centariea  age. 
Brery  plant  mtd  trre  thai  f»  eoneecrated  to  deefh^J^om  the 
oephodel  JUwer  to  the  myette  pUmimlm,  lende  Aremeetaam 
or  ehadoee  to  thie  pleee  eftemhe;  wtdthe  mdjf  m*ee  A« 
dietmrbo  ite  etemai  colat,  io  the  koe  kmmmimg  oeemd  ^f  the 
prieete  at  prayer,  when  a  nem>  inhtMimet  #  mddedto  the 
eikntcity." 


••The  actfvfty  of  the  raomhig  hour  w 
where.  Fllghfa  of  dovea  and  lapwinga  were  Oattering 
among  the  leavea»  and  the  whhe  heron,  which  had  been 
roosting  aU  ni;hi  in  aome  date  tree^  now  etoed  snaning 
ks  wiags  on  the  graea  bank,  eraoaied,  Kke  living  ailvar, 
over  the  flood.  Thellower«,teo,bothofbuid  and  water, 
looked  fre^lily  awakened  ;^and%  mott  ^aIL,the  ampti  i 
IsfMS^  wchieh  had  rieen  with  the  eunfnm  the  teove,  mi4 
mem  warn  holding  ap  her  ehnlice/or  a  fait  dnrnght  ^  kee 
light.** 

**  To  attempt  to  repeat,  fa  her  ovm  toneMag  wnrtfs, 
the  ehnple  story  which  she  new  related  to  me,  wmrid  he  I 
■he  endenvooring  io  note  down  some  strain  of  napre- 
BMditated  mnsic,  with  those  fugitive  graces,  thooe  IHiei- 
ties  of  the  moment,  which  no  art  can  restore,  as  they 
llrst  met  the  ear." 

"The  only  Hving  thing  I  emw  wna  a  raitlmi  awalnw, 
wheae  winga  were  ol  the  hae  ef  the  grey  sanda  ever 
which  he  fluttered.  ^Why  (thought  I)  may  not  the 
mind«  bite  this  bird,  take  the  cofoor  at  the  desert,  mid 
agmpalhin  im  &» mmtefHy,  ^>iidiwi,  wtdHeealmr' 

It  wouM  Scarcely  be  possible  to  exdiange 
any  one  word  in  the  writings  of  Moore  for 
another  more  fitting  or  appn^Nriate,  nor  can 
the  young  poet  be  too  oflen  reminded  that 
it  is  appropruUenem  rather  tfian  uniform 
elevation  of  diction  which  he  has  to  keep  m 
view.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  metre  to 
which  peculiar  expressions  are  adapted — 
expressions  which  even  if  the  subject  were 
die  same,  would  be  extremely  out  oT  place 
ebewheiv;  and  here  again  Moore  m  praeia> 
inent  for  tfie  skitl  with  wfaioli  he  ttahttafaia 
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(IT  we  ma7  00  caU  H)  tfie  firofwri^OMi  of  hif 
by  keepinfiT  the  fiuniliar  and  plftjrful 
language  ^tk  which  he  qporta  like  a  child 
ndth  bis  rminbow-tioted  babbles,  always  in 
^Mir  pttqper  degree  of  subordination;  so 
that  they  merer  break  in  upon  the  pathos  of 
«  ••P*imf»»i<^  or  check  ih»  flow  of  elevated 
thought 

Lines  on  the  burial  of  Sir  J<^  Moore  af^ 
lord  a  beaotirul  instance  of  what  may  be 
called  tati  ia  the  choice  «nd  application  of 
wurds.  It  is  not  the  splendour  of  an  excited 
hnagination  flashing  upon  us  as  we  read 
these  tinee,  which  constitutes  their  fascina- 
tion; but  the  entire  appropriateness  of  the 
wocds^  aad  the  metre,  to  the  scene  described. 
Simple  as  these  verses  are  throughout-- 
simple  almost  as  the  language  of  a  child, 
and  therelbre  to  be  felt  and  understood  by 
the  meanest  capacity,  they  yet  convey  ideas 
of  sOence,  solemnity,  and  power,  such  as 
especially  belong  to  tile  hour  of  night,  the 
awful  nature  of  deatfi,  and  the  indignant 
spirit  of  the  unconquered  warrior. 

Beyond  the  mere  appropriateness  of 
words,  poetical  language  affords  a  deeper 
interest,  in  those  rapid  combinations  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  a  few  words  may 
convey,  by  introducing  in  descriptions  of 
present  things  allusions  to  those  which  are 
remote,  and  which  from  being  easily  and 
naturally  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  rea- 
der, glide  in  like  the  shadow  of  a  passing 
clood  upon  the  landscape,  without  obscuring 
our  view,  or  interrupting  our  contemplation 
of  the  scene. 

Crabbe,  who  is  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  abounds  in 
passages  of  this  kind ;  and  it  is  to  them  that 
we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  interest,  as 
wen  as  the  power  ef  his  poetry.  The  first  in- 
stance which  occurs  to  me,  is  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  sad  story  of  the  smugglers, 
and  poaebere— a  story  almost  imrivalled  for 
the  natural  aad  touching  pathos  with  which 
His  described, 

■■Om  4sr  !■  ini«  tkepMt,  tiM  jMr't  iwett  prim* 
•*Lik0  tli«  Md  fUlr-fbr  Rachel  heedi  not  tilne; 
*NocMiif  rMBftlst  to  iffltat*  her  breast, 
'■HBt  If  the  tenpeat,  and  the  sky  at  rest ; 
''Bat  whHe  H  rafed  her  peace  Its  ruin  met, 
**  Ab4  sew  the  siitt  Is  OB  her  prospeeu  set; 
'■Leave  her,  and  let  as  her  distrees  explore, 


Here  is  the  story  of  the  sufiercr,  told  at 
(mce  by  a  sudden  transition  from  the  de- 
scription of  her  settled  grief,  to  that  which 
had  been  the  bane  of  her  past  lifb— its  me- 
lancholy cause.  Yet  the  chain  of  assoda- 
tion  so  far  from  being  broken  acquires  ten- 
fold interest  from  the  transition  of  bought, 
and  we  hasten  on  to  learn  the  particular 
history  of  this  bnely  being,  who  has  experi- 
enced the  most  melancholy  fate  of  woman — 
that  of  being  "left" 

Again,  towards  the  eondusion  of  the  same 
story,  i|hen  Rachel  finds  the  dead  body  of 
her  lover,  and,  as  if  incapable  of  compre- 
hending any  fbrther  grief,  takes  no  note  of 
the  intenigenoe  that  her  husband  is  dead 
alsa 


**  Bat  see,  the  woman  ereepe 
"  Like  a  lost  thing ,  that  wanders  as  she  sleeps. 
**8ee  here  her  hasband*s  body— bat  she  knows 
**  That  other  dead  f  and  that  her  action  shews. 
**  Rachel !  why  look  you  at  your  mortal  (bel 
••  As  d^  use  Asw  ii»-wMlAer  ssOf  eW  fe  7** 

Here  we  have  three  distinct  ideas,*  not 
necessarily  connected  with  each  other,  pre- 
■mted  to  us  in  quick  succession,  without  ^ny 
interruptkm  to  &e  interest  excited  by  each  in- 
dividually. First,  we  see  the  dead  body  of 
the  husband,  and  then  ^  that  other  dead," 
with  the  total  abstraction  of  the  mourner, 
who  in  her  silent  grief  sees  only  one,  and 
this  provies  the  strength  of  her  aflection, 
which  life  might  have  subdued,  but  which 
death  reveals  in  all  its  overwhelming  power ; 
then  follows  the  simpte  query,  ^  whither  will 
she  geT'  presenting  us  at  once  with  a  view 
of  her  fbtnre  life,  and  its  utter  desolation. 

Moore  has  many  passages  of  the  same 
deaoriplion  :-*^ 

**  Here  too  he  traces  the  kind  Thitinfs 

*«  Of  woman's  lore,  in  those  lUrf  livlnf  thhigs 

<•  Of  land  and  ware,  whoee  fhie,~4n  boodafe  throwm 

**jngras»iwAJoeetfmis   itVkektrownt** 

The  reader  ma}^  without  any  flaw  In  the 
chain  of  association,  pause  here  to  give  one 
sigh  to  ^  fkte  of  woman,  and  then  gc  en 
with  the  poet  while  he  proceeds  to  describe 
other  fair  things,  amongst  which  the  stran- 
ger was  wandering. 

There  is  somewhere  in  the  writings  of 
Wordsworth  a  highly  poetical  passage, 
equally  illustrative  of  the  subject  in  question. 
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It  18  where  he  deseribet  a  mourner  v/hoae 
grief  has  all  the  bitteraees  of  self-ooDdeiii- 
nadon: — 

«IC  WM  tlM  MMon  swmC  oftaddlnf  iMves, 

**0f  dajB  adTaacing  towvda  thair  otuuMt  le■gtl^ 

**  And  sman  bird*  singing  ta  thalr  Imppy  maiaa. 

•  WUd  ia  tke  matte  of  dM  aacninaal  wind 

«*  Anoogflt  tlM  tedad  wooda ;  bot  tkasa  blytha  nolaa 

•»  Bciike  tho  debited  to  the  baart  i^ftpeak 

<«  Of  laJktf /Amoio,  oa^  teM  Me/eaf  WM/M." 

When  he  leaves  the  sabjeot  which  he  has 
•o  beaatifblly  described,  to  i^ttest  by  his  own 
experience,  and  by  his  knowledge  o(  human 
nature,  the  truth  of  what  he  has  asserted, 
our  thoughts  are  not  diverted  from  the  ori- 
ginal theme,  but  our  feelings  are  riveted 
more  closely  to  it  by  the  force  of  this  attesta- 
tion, which  meets  with  an  inmiediaCe  re- 
sponse from  every  human  bosom. 

In  Gray's  description  of  MOton,  wher^  he 
says: — 

<•  The  Hvittf  t]irona»  tbe  aappMra  blaaa» 
**  Where  aagela  tremble  while  they  gaxe, 
»  mm»,bta,bUuted  with  tsetm  Iff  tight, 
**  Cloe*d  Ait  eye*  te  endfeat  nvAA" 

The  transition  is  immediate  from  what  the 
poet  saw,  to  what  he  suffered ;  yet  the  asso- 
ciations are  highly  poetical,  and  so  clear  as 
in  no  way  to  interfere  with  each  other. 

It  is  related  of  the  Bmperor  Nero,  when 
in  the  last  mental  agonies  of  his  wretched 
life,  he  sought  from  others  the  death  he  shud- 
dered to  inflict  upon  himself^  that  finding 
none  who  heeded  his  appeal,  he  pathetically 
exclaimed,  ^  What !  have  I  neither  a  friend 
nor  an  enemy  V  Although  no  man  could 
possibly  be  thinking  less  of  poetry  than  the 
fallen  monarch  at  that  moment,  yet  such  is 
the  language  which  an  able  poet  would 
have  used,  to  express  the  three  separate 
ideas  of  the  helplessness  of  Nero's  situation, 
his  pitiful  ai^>eal  to  the  kindness  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  his  internal  consciousness  that  if  he 
had  not  a  friend,  he  had  at  least  done  enough 
to  deserve  the  stroke  of  an  enemy  in  his  last 
hour. 

Personification  Is  another  figure  of  speech 
by  which  poetical  associations  are  poweribl- 
ly  conveyed.  It  seems  to  be  peculiariy  in 
accordance  with  the  infant  mind — ^in/ant 
either  in  experience  or  in  civilization,  to  iden- 
tify every  thing  possessed  of  substance,  mo- 
tion, form,  or  power,  with  an  intelligenee  of 


**The  golden  boaat  ofPortaga]  and  Weatero  India." 

he  says,  they 

**  Peep  ihrongh  the  polished  (blta^  at  the  «orai, 
**  And  aeem  to  amfle  at  what  they  need  not  f^ar.** 

The  next  figure  of  speech  noticed  hf 
Blair  is  metaphor,  of  immense  importance 
to  the  poet,  because,  if  for  one  moment 
he  loses  the  chain  of  association,  an  image 
wholly  out  of  place  is  introduced,  the  eharm 
of  his  metaphor  is  destroyed,  and  his  venp 
becomes  contemptible.  From  Lord  Bolin^ 
broke,  whose  writings  abound  in  beaotieg  of 
this  kind,  Blair  has  selected  one  example  of 
perfect  metaphor.  The  writer  is  deeeribiqg 
the  behaviour  of  Charies  the  First  to  bis 
parliament  ''In  a  word,''  says  he,  "about 
a  month  after  their  awoluig^  he  dgasohr^d 


itsown;  heneadie 

by  children  to  revenge  Ibeaiselvaa 
whateter  has  given  them  pain,  and  to  battlt, 
howeter  vainly,  with  «Q  that  obstrocti  the 
gratification  of  their  wishes;  andheoeelhow 
bursts  of  figurative  language  with  wfakfa 
semi-barbarous  people  are  accustomed  to  t 
express  what  they  deeply  feeL  As  if  u>  aa- 
commodate  themselves  to  the  natural  tastes 
and  feelings  of  mankind,  originating  in  the 
principles  of  our  natare,  all  good  poets  haose 
made  frequent  use  of  this  s^le,  and  ahraya, 
when  it  is  well  managed,  with  great  tiSotL 
How  beautiftil  is  the  following  passage  from 
Barry  Cornwall,  where  he  speaks  of  tbe 
wind  murmuring  through  the  pine  trees  on 
mount  Pelion  :— 

•*  And  Pelton  shook  his  piny  locks,  and  talkad 
"MoaroniUy  to  the  fields  ofTheasaly.** 

Shakeq>eare  abounds  in  examples  of  this 
kind,  in  no  one  instance  more  touching  or 
powerful  than  in  the  lament  of  Oonaifliee^ 
af\er  the  French  king  tells  her  she  is  as  knd 
of  griefasof  herehiki: — 

**  Grief  fllhi  tbe  room  np  of  my  absent  ehOd, 
**Liea  in  his  bed,  walk*  up  and  down  with  bm; 
**  Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  hi*  wnrda, 
**R«niembera  me  of  all  hi#  gracious  parts, 
**8tnflrs  out  his  vscant  garments  with  his  fbra ; 
**Then  haTe  I  reaaon  to  be  fbad  of  griaC"* 

The  following  example  from  Cowper  is 
remarkable  for  its  elegance  and  beauty.  Al- 
luding to  the  lemon  and  the  orange 
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ten;  aiid,«B«D0DttitolMddJMDtvadtii6in, 
fatf  repented;  Imc  he  repented  too  late  of  Ini 
mAa/bm.  Well  mi^  hm  mpmt^farthe 
^m$efwa9na»fiai,tmdM»Uutdnpmade 

Thei»oric»  ofOanan  abound  with  beanti- 
fbl  and eofreet  nieiaplion;  enehas  thatoo 
a  hare:  **In  peace,  thou  art  the  fate  of 
spring;  in  war,  the  mountain  ftonn."  Or 
Mtonwoman:  ** 8he  was  covered  with  the 
Hght  of  beauty ;  but  her  heart  wae  the  houae 
ef  pride." 

Ybong,  in  ^Making  of  (M  age,  laya, 

•«  It  shoDld 
•*  Walk  tV>of  htltol  OB  the  cflMt  MlemB  thore 
**  OrthaiirMt  oewn  ti  most  mO  M  awM.** 

In  the  following  lines  Prior  gives  us  an 
example  of  aUegory,  which  may  be  regard- 
ed as  continued  metaphor. 


•DM  I  tat  parpoM  to  eaterk  wkh  tkM 

*^0«  tk*«MMli  MiHhtte  or«  M^oMr't  •••, 

**  Wkile  gMitle  lephyn  Uo#  with  prosperoiu  galet, 

**  4nil  (brtBB«'i  flivoar  flUt  the  tweDlag  nito, 

••  Bmi  would  fbrsako  tfe*  flhtp,  mod  imli#  th«  Bhore, 

*  Whao  Um  wuida  whtaito  ud  tiM  canpMtB  roar  T" 

Beyond  these  figures  of  speech,  there  yet 
remain  hyperbole,  apostrophe,  comparison, 
and  a  variety  of  othera,  which  the  young 
poet  wffoid  do  well  to  study,  and  which  are 
icientifically  described  in 'books  expressly 
devoted  to  the  purpose^  I  shall  ^refore 
pass  on  to  the  colloquial  language  of  the 
Irish— the  simple,  unsophisticated,  genuine, 
Irish,  which  has  alwa3rs  appeared  tome  par- 
ticularly imaginative,  powerful  and  pathetic ; 
bm  unfortunately  for  the  writer,  it  is  only 
heard  in  moments  of  excitement,  of  which  the 
feelings  alone  keep  a  record,  and  this  record 
being  one  of  impressions  rather  than  words, 
it  is  difficult  to  recall  the  precise  expressions 
which,  striking  the  chords  of  sympathy,  pro- 
duce a  momentary  echo  to  die  music  of  the 
•ouL 

Mrs  C.  Hall,  in  an  Irish  story,  illustrative 
of  the  strong  and  metaphorical  language  of 
the  Irish  peasantry,  makes  this  observation 
proceed  IVom  the  moudi  of  a  poor  man,  who 
had  listened  to  the  recital  of  ^e  misfortunes 
of  one  who  was  brave,  just  and  virtuous. 

^'Thi  fOdMMr  pkrcM  tli«  vine  •▼•>  to  bleodiBg»  tsd 
mSkn  |h«  bruBblo  to  grow  its  own  way.** 

Bat  il  la  lo  die  antiior  of  Tiaita  and  Sto- 


riea  of  tfie  Irish  Peasantry,  that  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  what 
is  peeuiiariy  national  and  characteristio  in 
his  native  language.  He  gives  us  a  spirited 
and  amusing  chapter  upon  Irish  swearing, 
by  no  means  confined  to  those  malevolent 
wishes  which  it  would  be  a  painful  task  to 
transcribe,  but  which,  as  they  issue  firom  the 
impassioned  lips  of  the  Irishman,  have  some- 
thing of  that  sentimental  nature  (though  far 
deeper  in  its  character)  triumphantly  dis- 
played by  Acres  before  his  friend.  "May 
the  grass  grow  before  your  door,"  conveys  a 
striking  picture  of  desolation  and  ruin. 
^'May  you  melt  off  the  ea^  like  the  snow 
off  the  ditch)"  is  another  figure  of  the  same 
description. 

If  po^tive  good  had  the  power  to  neutra- 
lize evil,  we  might  comfort  ourselves  in  read- 
ing such  expressions  as  these,  with  what  the 
author  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  the  Irish  have 
a  superstitious -dread  of  the  curse  of  the  pil- 
grim, mendicant,  or  idiot,  and  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan.  And  so  high  is  his  idea  of 
the  duty  he  owes  to  these,  that  his  heart  is 
ever  open  to  their  complaint,  and  his  hand 
ready  to  assist  them.  Thus  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  them  to  say  of  a  man  whose  affairs 
do  not  prosper,  "He  has  had' some  poor 
body's  curse ;"  and  a  woman  who  unexpect- 
edly receives  a  guest,  welcome  in  no  way 
except  that  she  was  a  stranger  and  a  wand- 
erer widiout  a  home,  is  described  as  exclaim- 
ing, **^  The  blessing  o'  goodness  upon  you, 
daoem  woman." 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  word  heart 
in  its  unlimited  capacity,  gives  a  warmth  and 
fervency  to  their  expressions  of  tenderness 
or  sorrow.  "  The  beloved  fair  boy  of  my 
heart**  *<  Father!  son  of  my  heart!  thou  art 
dead  from  me!"  "Heavy  and  black  was 
his  heart"  "The  worid's  goodness  is  in 
your  heart"  "  Light  of  my  eyes,  and  of  my 
heart ;"  but  above  all,  "  Cuahla  machree — 
thepidse  of  my  heart,"  is  most  expressive  of 
that  deep-toned  afibotion  which  the  heart 
alone  can  understand. 

What  can  exceed  the  ibUowing  words  for 
refined  yet  genuine  and  fervent  .sjrmpathy, 
such  as  those  who  have  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  suffering  ak>ne  can  feel ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  Irish  derive  their  pathos, 
for  what  aMin  of  human  misery  can  be 
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touched,  to  which  (heir  own  experience  has 
not  an  echo  ? 

^Hunger  and  sickness  and  sorrow  may 
come  upon  yon  when  yon^be  far  (h>myour 
own,  and  from  them  that  love  you."  Or, 
"He's  far  from  his  own  the  orather— the 
pretty  young  boy." 

^Mavoumeen  dheeHth—my  sweet  dar- 
ling" is  expressive  of  great  tenderness. 

"My  father,  the  heavens  be  his  bed."* 
when  uttered  with  fervency  has  both  solem- 
nity and  pathos. 

In  their  good  wishes  the  Irish  are  most 
ingenious.  "May  every  hair  of  your  hon- 
our's head  become  a  mould  candle  to  light 
you  into  glory."  "  May  you  live  a  hundred 
years  and  a  day  longer,"  which  last  words 
seem  to  be  added  from  a  sudden  impulse,  to 
throw  another  weight  into  the  scale,  or  to 
heap  another  blessing  into  the  measure  al- 
ready overflowing. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  imagination 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  account  for 
what  they  do  not,  or  will  not  understand  ra- 
tionally: always  referring  directly  to  the 
principles  of  good  or  evil  Thus  a  hard  and 
unjust  steward  who  wore  his  ears  stuffed 
with  wool,  was  said  to  have  adopted  this 
custom  that  he  might  not  hear  (he  cries  of 
the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

In  reply  to  instructions  tiiat  were  to  prove 
his  constancy,  a  peasant  exclaims,  "  Manim 
asf/i«e  AtV,  my  soul  is  within  you."  A  mother 
thus  regrets  her  son's  approaching  mar- 
riage, "  You're  going  to  break  Ae  ring  about 
your  father's  hearth  and  mine."  A  broken- 
hearted mother  exclaims,  "  My  soul  to  ^ory, 
but  my  child's  murthered !" 

In  a  note  by  Croflon  Croker,  in  his  Fairy 
Legends,  he  remarics,  "  The  Irish,  lilce  the 
Tuscans,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Rose  in  his  in- 
teresting Letters  fVom  the  North  of  Italy,  are 
extremely  picturesque  in  their  language. 
Thus  they  constantly  use  the  word  dark  as 
synonymous  with  bHnd;  and  a  blind  beggar 
Trill  implore  you  to  '  Look  down  with  pity  on 
a  poor  daric  man.'" 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  tiie  Irish, 
like  the  Scotch,  by  a  very  beautifbl  and 
tender  euphemism,  caH  idtoU,  irmocerUa.  A 
lady  of  rank  in  Ireland,  the  lady  Bountifhl 
of  her  neighbourhood,  was  one  day  asking  a 
man  about  a  poor  orj^ian:  ^  Ah!  my  lady,^ 


said  be^  <<  tbe  poor  evftatavo  is 
widitfifiocince/"  And  another  peooiianly 
in  the  phraseology  of  the  Irish,  is  thm  fon^ 
ness  for  using  what  Bir.  Burke  would  tena 
"  wbHme  ocj^ectftM^"  instead  «f  the  fowamw 
Rngliah  adverbe— veiy,  estramely,  dx. 
Thus  an  Irishmtfi  will  saj, "  lis  a  cmei  eold 
morning;"  or  "Thwe's.a  povser  of  ivy 
growing  on  the  oki  church." 

There  is  a  pecoliari^  of  constitutiQii  boA 
mental  and  bodily,  obeervable  in  the  Irish 
people,  for  which  it  is  diffieult  to  account 
One  of  their  most  amiable  eharacteriatios  it 
the  dl>sence  of  satire,  perh^w  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  cotUemptuoim  mtire; 
for  the  Irish  are  quick  to  see  the  ridioakraa, 
but  they  can  see  without  despising  it  Un- 
acquainted with  that  qualifying  medium  be> 
tween  what  amuses  them,  and  what  excites 
Aeir  passions — ^that  medium  which  an  Eng^ 
lishman  fiUstq;)  with  eveiy  variety  and  <tegiee 
of  contempt,  they  pass  hnroedialely  from 
laughter  to  indignation;  and  thus  amongst 
the  least  civilised  classes  of  the  Irish,  the 
social  meeting  too  oflen  terminates  in  the 
deadly  fray.  Madame  de  Stael  m  speakiag 
of  the  Italians,  makes  the  same  oboenratioo 
with  regard  to  the  absence  of  contemptiKnia 
satire  from  their  national  character ;  and  it 
is  to  this  amiable  trait,  in  eonnectioa  with 
great  natural  enthudasm,  that  we  may  rea-* 
sonably  attribute  the  poetical  constitution  of 
both  people.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
those  combined  ebullitions  of  mnaic  and 
verse,  for  which  Italy  has  been  celebrated, 
and  which  have  unquestionably  given  a  po- 
etical tone  to  the  character  of  her  people ; — 
that  those  bursts  of  impassioned  feeling  find- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  language  and  a 
voice,  should  ever  have  flourished  under  the 
auspices  of  J<^  Bull;  or  that  he  ahoold 
have  sat  by,  aud  witnessed  with  deli^ 
those  exhibitions  of  irrelevant  tropes,  and 
metaphors,  and  qdendid  perorationa,  and 
flashes  of  wit,  and  peals  of  passionate  elo- 
quence, for  which  Irish  oratory  has  been 
distinguished*  No;  there  is  nothing  more 
destructive  to  enthusiasm  and  poetry,  indeed 
to  genius  in  its  most  unlimited  sense,  than 
contempt  It  is  true,  the  calm  jodgmenl  of 
the  censor  n  oflen  necessary  lo  Teetraln  ttie 
exuberance  of  undisciplined  &ncy,  but  ba 
who  prieiet  himself  i^en  being  able  to  jMif 
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in  ibduig,  and  eztraneons  in  taste  and  im- 
mginstion,  ought  to  fM  bound  to  supply, 
wkh  Bomediing  eqoally  o<qadadve  to  happi- 
oeas,  Hm  Toid  which  tills  practice  must  ne- 
etanaitf  occasion  Sn  the  highest  range  of 
intenectual  gratification. 

If  other  evidence  were  necessary,  beyond 
what  u  affi>rded  by  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  to  prove  that  poetry  may  not  only  be 
mingled  with,  but  highly  enhance  all  that 
we  enjoy  and  admire,  we  have  this  evidence 
ia  the  Bible,  abounding  as  it  does  in  every 
variety  of  poetical  language  which  it  has 
entered  into  the  mhid  of  man  to  eonoeive. 
A  slight  examination  of  the  dffierent  mean- 
iogs  attached  to  words  of  common  and  fa- 
ndfiar  signification,  will  sufficiently  filustrate 
the  hi^  tone  of  imaginative  interest  flowing 
through  the  whole. 

The  words  Thave  selected  are,  hand,  wing, 
ibot,  head,  mind,  heart,  and  soul,  of  vrbidk 
hand  is  perhaps  the  most  unlimited  in  its 
appUcfltSon. 

BAMDu 

Bto  Aaitf  wm  be  agtlMt  trwerj  am,  and  vtmrj  maaH 
AaWafBiMt  kin.— AHA  tlw  cbUdrra  of  larMl  went  oat 
witli  aa  high  AoiMi.— The  diiy  of  tbetr  calamity  la  at  hmtd. 
-^Tlka  Lftrd  nwde  aO  that  be  did  to  prosper  la  bla  AondL 
Tbetei«ler  tbeLerd  ia  aore  vpoa  oa.— For  he  put  bla 
mk  In  bia  kmdt  aad  flew  tbe  Pbniatlne.~Aa  aoon  aa  tbe 
kiAf dom  was  oonflrmed  In  his  hand— I  win  set  hb  hand 
•tm  l«  the  aae,  aad  bis  right  hand  la  tbe  rhrera.— Ia  tbe 
itedow  or  bteAand  bath  be  bid  aie.— Woald  we  had  died 
by  the  hand  of  the  Lord.— The  htatd  of  the  Lord  b  gone 
nat  afaiiMt  me— The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  strong  upon 
me-lf  tboQ  wflt  lake  ibe  lea  AoNd,  ibea  I  wm  go  to  the 
right ;  or  If  thea  depart  to  the  right  hand^  then  I  wlU  go 
to  the  left.— Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right 
bsNd  doech.^1  win  remember  the  years  of  the  right  hand 
ar  tbe  Moal  High.— A  wlae  nMa  beara  at  hia  right  hand. 
'-iM  my  right  hand  ftirget  her  canning.— b  there  not  a 
Ha  hi  my  righi  hand.— If  thy  right  hand  olfbnd  thee,  cat 
koff— They  gave  to  me  and  Baniabaa  the  right  Aaad of 


Here  we  find  the  word  hand  is  not  only 
used  for  the  instrument  of  performing,  main- 
taining, and  possessing,  but  that  it  supplies 
the  place  of  power,  in  all  its  different  modi- 
ficaioos  of  Willi  ac^on,  and  suffering. 

WllfO. 
As  oae  gatberelb  eggs  that  are  left,  have  1  gathered  alT 
tbt  earth;  and  there  waa  aoae  that  moved  dieistffV' — 
Yekava  aaaa  wbot  Ihare  doae  aato  tbe  Egyptlaaa,  and 
kew  I  bora  yoa  oa  eaglea'  wingw^  and  brooght  you  unto 
myieic— A  flill  reward  be  giren  thee  of  tbe  Lord  Ood 
^hmtj^mmitir  wkoaa  tiAva  ibaa  art  aoBMto  tnMt. 


And  be  rode  apoB  a  cbertfb,  a«d  did  fly :  yea,  he  did  Sy 
apoa  tbe  wing*  of  the  wind.— Oh  that  I  had  tting*  like  a 
doTo !  Ibr  then  woald  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest— Hide 
me  aader  the  shadow  of  thy  wftyt.- Ifl  take  the  tm'iife 
of  the  morning,  and  dweO  In  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
aea.— Riches  make  themseWes  arfnft.— Wo  to  the  land 
shadowing  with  wingtf— The  wind  hath  bound  her  up 
in  her  wtfifs;— The  ann  at  lighteousnesa  ahall  arise  with 
bealiog  in  his  w^iV* 

The  word  wing  is  here  used  not  only  as 
&e  mstrument  of  conve3ring  alod,  or  away ; 
but  as  the  means  of  sheltering  and  protect- 
ing; fit)m  the  two  difierent  associations 
which  we  have  with  the  flight  of  a  bird,  and 
the  brooding  of  its  young.  . 

poor. 

He  win  keep  the/eel  of  hia  aainta,  and  the  wicked  shall 
be  ailent  ia  darkness.— He  maketk  my /eel  like  hinds' 
fbet— He  that  la  ready  to  alip  with  bla  /re/,  is  as  a  lamp 
despbed  la  the  thought  of  him  that  Is  at  ease  — 1  was 
eyea  to  the  Mlad,  aad  /es<  waa  I  to  tbe  lame  —He  shall 
eabdoe  the  people  aader  as,  and  the  nations  qnder  oar 
/eel^-8ttibr  not  oar/«el  to  be  moved.— My /eel  were 
aUaoat  gone.— Lift  up  thy /eel  unto  tbe  perpetind  desola* 
tioae.— Ber/»l  go  dowa  to  death.— How  beautiful  upon 
tbe  moaataiaa  are  the /eel  of  him  that  bringeth  good 
tidiaga.— Thou  beat  pat  all  things  ia  subjection  under  hb 
/eel.~No  man  lifted  up  bla  foot  In  all  the  land— The 
flood  breaketh  oat  from  the  Inhabitant ;  even  the  watera 
fl»rgottea  of  tba^bol;  they  are  dried  up,  they  are  gone 
away  i^om  mea. 

We  see  by  these  passages  that  ^oo^  is  used 
in  a  very  unlimited  sense,  as  a  foundation 
and  a  stay,  as  well  as  a  means  of  establish- 
ing, confirming,  moving,  overcoming,  and 
destroying. 

HEAD. 

Tet  wlibia  three  daya  ahall  Pharaoh  lift  ap  thine  Aeod, 
and  ahaU  reatore  thee  aato  thy  place.— Thoa  haat  kept 
roe  to  be  the  htad  ef  the  heatben.-^Tby  blood  shall  be 
upon  thine  own  Aeo<l.— Though  his  excellency  mount  up 
Into  the  heaTens,  and  hb  head  reach  the  cloads.— Mine 
lalqoltiea  are  gone  over  ailae  Aeo^— Bleasiags  are  upea 
the  head  of  the  just.— Thou  shall  heap  ooab  of  Are  upon 
hb  Aeod— Mine  head  b  fllled  with  dew.— Thou  hast 
ballt  thy  high  pbees  at  every  head  of  tbe  way.— Thy 
dream  and  tbe  visioaa  of  thy  Asad  apoa  thy  bed.— For 
thb  cauae  ought  the  woman  to  have  power  on  her  head, 
becaase  of  tite  aageb. 

We  find  head  used  here  as  it  is  in  our  or- 
dinary language,  not  only  as  the  chief  por- 
tion of  any  whole,  and  the  centre  from  whence 
our  ideas  flow ;  but  as  a  figure  it  is  most  fre- 
quently made  to  stand  for  the  highest  part 
of  man's  nature — that  which  is  most  capable 
of  being  exalted  or  depressed— most  calcu- 
lated for  receivmg  honour,  as  well  as  sufier- 
ing  degradation^ 


thb.pobi;by  or  lifr. 


Muca 

And  chey  pot  kin  tn  wsril,  tliftt  the  mind  of  tke  Lord 
miglit  be  Bhowa  them.— Brinf  it  again  to  mind,  O  ye 
iran«greM(or«.— Thou  wik  keep  him  in  perfect  peace 
wboHe  m-nd  ia  aiayed  o«  thee.— Sitting  c4othed,  and  in 
hia  rigUt  mum^— The  carnal  mind  b  enmity  agaiuHt  God. 
—Lei  every  man  be  Hilly  persuaded  in  hin  own  mind  — 
Eveu  their  mind  and  conscience  U  defiled.— Be  all  of  one 
mind.— It  waa  In  my  mind  to  build  nn  house.— To  do 
goo«l  w  bad  of  mine  own  mimd.—l  know  the  Ibrward- 
oou  or  your  nMiMt— Gird  up  the  loins  of  yonrmimi.— 
Comfort  the  reeble^/iidBrf.^A  denble  minded  maa  is  nth 
stable  in  all  hin  waya. 

Here  we  see  that  in  the  language  of  serip- 
ture,  precisely  the  same  license  is  used  as  in 
that  of  our  poets.  The  word  mind  repre- 
sents an  ideal  centre  from  whence  volitions 
flow,  and  relates  almost  exclusively  to  the 
understanding,  the  memory,  and  will 

HE4RT. 

And  Qod  saw  that  ^very  ima^natioti  of  the  thoughts 
of  man's  heart  was  only  evil  eoatinusNy.— And  JncolWn 
heart  fainted,  (br  he  believed  them  not.— Pharaoh's  h^art 
WHS  hardened.— Lay  up  the^emy  words  in  your  Aanrf.— 
My  brethren  that  went  up  with  me  made  the  heart  of 
the  peftple  melt.— Fbr  the  divisions  of  Reuben  there  were 
great  searrhiofs  of  heart,— Amd  K  was  so,  that  whea  he 
had  turned  his  back  to  go  fVom  Samuel,  Ood  gave  Mm 
another  Aeorf. -David's  heart  smote  him.— Ilis  heart  dhrd 
within  hiniw— And  God  gave  Solomon  wisdom  and  «»• 
derslanding  exceeding  mach,  and  largeness  of  heart, 
even  as  the  eaad  that  Is  on  the  sea  shore.— His  wives 
turned  away  hhi  Aeart.— I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to 
siaf  for  joy.- A  broken  aad  coatritrArart,  O  God,  thoa 
wilt  not  despise.— By  sorrow  of  heart  b  the  spirit  broken. 
—I  am  pained  at  my  very  heart.— I  weep  for  thee  .with 
bitterness  of  Aeorf.— Oat  of  the  heof*  proceed  evQ 
thooghts.  —Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  yoar  AeorT 
he  also  —Did  not  oar  Aeorf  bum  within  us,  while  he 
talke<l  by  the  way.— Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart. 

The  difference  between  he/Mri  and  mind  is 
nere  apparent  Heart  comprehends  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  affections,  but  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  either  memory  or  will,  ex- 
cept as  the  affections  may  be  considered  as 
the  moving  cause  of  impressions  upon  the 
memory,  and  operations  upon  the  will ;  while 
mind  confined  to  the  sphere  of  the  intellects 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  affections. 

SOUL. 

And  man  beeaaM  a  otUut  eeoL  Set  your  eetd  to  seek 
tae  Lord.— The  law  of  lae  Lord  Is  perfect,  oorvertiag 
the  son/.— He  satlsAeth  the  loaglog  emd,  aad  flUeth  the 
hungry  esui  with  goodaoes.— Pear  aot  them  which  kill 
the  body,  but  are  aot  able  to  kill  the  eont:  but  rather 
fear  him  which  it  able  to  destroy  both  eeat  aad  body  la 
ban.— He  hath  paared  oat  his  eeml  aaco  death.-^y  emd 
b  weary  of  my  Ufe.— Uaio  thee,  O  Lord,  do  I UA  up  my 
soMf.— We  were  wiDinf  to  have  Imparted  uato  yoa,  aot 
the  gospel  of  God  asly,  hat  ahw  oar  owa  esoli^ 


—He  that  winneth  soalt  b  wise.— Thou  fboL  tkb  alght 
shall  thy  SMc/  be  reqah^  of  thce—Taka  head  ia  ChysalC 
aad  keep  *r  «m(  dlHgoMIr,  iHt  Ihaa  Ibrtel  Uw  tW^ps 
which  thiaa  e^-as  have  seea<— Why  art  thoa  caat  dow^ 
O  my  eomL,  aad  why  art  thou  db^oieted  whhia  mtel—  t 
As  the  hart  panteth  after  tiM  Water  brocket  fo  ftmmA 
ByaMlallBr  theoi  OGodt^My  esirf  ahaB  ha  jofibi  la 
the  Lord.— Save  me,  O  God,  Tor  the  waters  are  caaec  la 
unto  my  soui.- Unless  the  Lord  had  been  my  help,  ay 
fMilhad  almeet  dweU  ia  aieaeo.~My  esal  fhlamJi  tor 
thy  oalvatiaa.— My  eeml.  hi  avaa  aa  a  waaaad  ahiU.^ 
Shan  go  soAly  all  my  years  ia  the  bitteraess  of  my  eetd. 
—The  I«ord  b  my  portion,  salth  my  eooL—Uy  eoaldoch 
magnify  the  Lord. 

We  DOW  find  that  every  attnbute  both  of 
the  mind  and  the  heart  are  comprehended 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word  mftd..  Not  only 
ia  the  soul  capable  of  willing,  actiag»  aad 
suffering,  but  also  of  loving;  and  when  we 
pursue  the  idea  of  love  through  all  its  grm- 
dationii,  down  to  simple  preference^  we  titaJi 
have  traversed  a  region  compcising  every 
impulse  by  whi^  our  nature  is  capable  of 
being  influenced.  But  in  addition  to  the 
most  extensive  signification  of  mind  and 
hearty  mnd  obtains  a  character  more  digni- 
fied and  profound,  from  being  associated 
with  the  principle  of  IHb— with  man'to  nond 
respoDsibiltty--and  with  eteniity. 

In  examining  these  few  words  we  are 
struck  with  the  idea,  of  how  much  they 
would  lose  in  beauty  and  interest  by  being 
confined  to  their  literal  and  absolute  signifi- 
cation; and  just  in  the  same  proportioa 
would  our  intellectual  attainmenta  and  par- 
suits  be  robbed  of  their  ornament  and  charm, 
by  being  separated  from  the  poetry  of  Ui^ 


THE  POETRY  OP  LOVB. 

On  entering  upon  the  poetry  of  the  human 
mind,  the  passions  naturally  pieaent  them- 
selves as  a  proper  subject  of  interesting  dis- 
cussion ;  because  as  poetry  bekngi  not  so 
much  to  the  sphere  of  intellect,  as  to  that  of  11 
feeling,  we  must  look  to  the  passiont,  ^a  Id  | 
the  living  principle,  which  gives  intcosity  to  I 
perception,  and  vividness  to  thought    All , 
mankind  who  are  gifled  with  oommoo  sense, 
are  capable  of  writing  verses^  bat  all  cannot ' 
feel,  and  still  less  caa  all  write  poetically.   In 
order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  feel  deep- 
fy.   By  die  eseieise  of  inirilertnel  power 
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oTa  toiler)  iNitildi  ftloM  wfll  never  mak»  OS 
MMible«#teb6«Bly«  Tlw  tanie  pawernM^r 
coileetapd  <ii  minntetiie  tnitlm  root  hapar- 
taat  16  te  w«U  baittg  ^  toeietf,  but  it  canMt 
anlbr«8tfaHrreae|MiaD.  Imdiort^lhoiigli  it 
im^r  iiiitnie^  ixoprove,  idVigofstei  And  su]^ 
pl^r  tit  fBind  with  a  perpetual  (Vud  of  inftn^ 
nttnotii  intBoectitai  power  alone  can  nerer 
malie  a  poet,  nor  exeHe  tiiatlove  of  poetry — 
that  ardent  denre  in  tie  eoul  for  what  it 
feeds  on,  wfiieh  gives  to  tie  poetie  mind  a 
refinemeaty  an  energy,  and  a  sense  of  hap- 
piness unknown  to  that  which  sobsisti  mere- 
ly upon  knonHedge.  Henee  we  may  ikfaty 
oondode,  that  the  man  who  is  wliolly  dispas- 
•ionale  himself,  and  wlio  has  neitier  ob- 
■erred,  nor  stndiied  the  nature  of  passion  in 
otiers,  ean  never  be  a  poet ;  any  mbre  than 
the  arcift  who  has  never  felt  the  exhHtttition 
€€  Joy,  nor  witnessed  its  eflfecti,  can  repre- 
sent in  paintng  or  marble  a  personification 
of  d^Eght 

To  examine  tie  passie/ns^  individually 
would  be  a  work  of  time  and  patience,  or 
radier  of  impatience.  We  will  therefore 
dMniii  those  wMch  are  malevolent  or  injn- 
rioos  to  the  peace  of  society;  for  though 
rage,  envy,  malice,  jeideusy,  and  above  ail 
tie  maslcr  passion  of  revenge,  may  supply 
the  poet  with  images  of  majesty,  and  hor- 
ror, which  give  to  the  productions  of  his 
fenios  a  character  of  depti  and  power;  yet 
as  those  to  which  we  are  about  to  turn  our 
are  so  much  more  congenial  to  the 
spirit  of  the  muse,  we  will  devote 
ov  time  solely  to  the  consideration  of  the 
poetry  of  love,  and  grief 

Post  tien  we  begin  with  love ;  a  subject 
hsarfy  trampled  in  the  dost,  and  yet  hourly 
rving  from  its  degredation  with  ftesh  life, 
sad  fresh  vigcmr,  to  elaon,  hi  spite  of  the 
perpetaal  proranation  of  vulgar  femmarity, 
tM  best  and  warmest  titiate  of  the  poet's 
lay.  By  love  I  do  not  mean  that  moderate 
bat  UglHoned  attadnnent  idiich  may  be 
nnderthe  general  head  of  afiiMstion 
this  hereafter.  For  tie  present  I  am 
to  speak  in  plain  prose^  and 
rren  in  this  enUghiened  day,  of  the  kyve  of 
May-day  qneem^  and  vQIage  swains ;  of  tie 
Isve  of  Damon  and  Ddias;  of  the  love 
in  tie  eommon-plaoe  of  sigfaa 


andbhHhes,aswaHaBof  tiatwhieh  never 
told  its  trie ;  of  tm  kive  which  Milton  tieoght 
worthy  of  being  described  In  its  purest,  ho- 
liest diaraeter ;  and  of  the  love  which  livea 
and  glows  in  tie  pages  of  every  ptfet  from 
Milton  down  to  Byron,  Bums,  and  Moore. 

That  an  who  have  toadied  the  poet?s  ma- 
gio  pen,  have  at  one  time  or  other  of  their 
lives  made  kyve  tieb  theme,  and  that  they 
have  bestowed  upon  this  theme  their  highest 
powers,  is  proof  siifficient  to  establish  the 
fact  that  kive  is  of  all  the  passions  the  most 
poetaeal ;  a  fact  in  no  way  contradicted  or 
affected  by  the  vulgar  profoi>atkMi  to  wliiefa 
this  theme  more  than  any  other  has  been 
subjected.  AD  human  beings  are  not  capa- 
ble of  ambition,  of  envy,  of  hate,  or  indeed 
of  any  ether  passion;  but  all  are  capable  of 
love,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  accord- 
ing to  certain  modifications ;  it  (bOows  there- 
fore as  a  necessary  coasequence,  that  love 
should  ibrm  a  favoorite^  and  fbmiiiar  theme, 
with  ronttttndes  who  knqsr  nothing  of  its 
refinements,  and  high  capabilities. 

The  universal  tendency  of  love  to  exalt 
its  object,  is  a  faot  which  at  oace  gives  it 
importance,  dignity,  and  refinement  Im- 
portance because  of  its  prevalence  amongst 
mankind ;  dignity,  becmise  whatever  raises 
the  tone  of  moral  feeling,  and  disposes  to- 
wards kindly  thoughts  -  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tores,  must  be  conducive  to  the  good  of  soci- 
ety; and  refinement  because  it  enters  into 
the  secrets  of  sociri  intercourse,  and  delights 
in  nothing  so  much  as  communicating  the 
happiness  it  derives  from  ail  that  is  most 
admirable  in  art  and  nature.  If  that  is  a 
contemptible  or  insignificant  passion  under 
whose  influence  more  has  been  dared,  and 
done,  and  sofiered,  than  under  any  other } 
then  is  the  human  mind  itself  contemptible^ 
and  the  name  of  faisignificance  may  very 
properly  b^  applied  to  all  those  ij^^lsea  of 
human  nature  v^iieh  have  given  nee  to  the 
revolutions  of  past  ages,  and  the  mostoon- 
spicaoos  events  whkh  mark  the  history  of 
the  world. 

It  seems  to  aie  that  love  origipates  in  a 
mixture  of  admiration  and  pity.  Without 
some  feeling  of  admiratmn,  no  sentient  be- 
ing could  first  begin  to  lore ;  and  without 
some  tondi  of  pity,  kyve  would  be  defieioBt 
hiitsehameterof 
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8M(&|e  desire  to  eerre  Hie  objeet,  which  ila- 
pels  to  the  moetextraordinarjr  aets  of  dieiii- 
tereetedness  and  devotion.  I  grant  tiiat 
after  love  has  once  taken  poeseMion  of  the 
heart,  it  becomec  a  sort  of  instinct,  and  can 
then  maintain  an  existence  too  miserably 
and  degraded,  for  a  name,  long  after  admi- 
ration and  even  pity  have  become  extinct 
Bnt  in  the  first  instance  there  nrast  be  some 
quality  we  admire  to  attract  our  attention 
and  win  oar  ftivonr,  and  there  most  be  some 
deficiency  in  the  happiness  of  tfiis  objecty 
which  we  think  we  can  supply,  or  we  should 
never  dream  ofattadiing  ourselves  to  it  It 
may  be  asked  since  love  sometimes  fixes  it- 
self upon  an  inferior  object,  degraded  below 
the  possession  of  dignity  or  virtue,  where 
then  can  be  the  admiration?  I  answer,  that 
in  such  cases  the  mind  tiiat  loves  must  be 
degraded  too,  and  consequently  it  is  subject 
to  caU  evil  good,  and  may  thus  discover 
qualities  admirable  to  its  perverted  vision, 
which  a  more  discriminating  eye  would  turn 
from  with  disgust  Again,  it  is  still  more 
reasonable  to  ask  when  love  is  fixed  upon 
an  object  apparently  the  centre  of  hap- 
piness, to  idiich  prosperity  in  eveiy  tAiapt 
is  ministering,  vdiere  ^en  can  be  t^e  pity? 
We  all  know  that  the  appearance  of  happi- 
ness is  deceitftil,  and  we  all  suspect  that 
even  under  the  most  flattering  aspect,  tiiere 
is  a  mingled  yarn  in  the  web  of  life,  vdiich 
renders  the  experience  of  others,  like  our 
own,  a  mixtin«  of  joy  and  sorrow ;  but  if  a 
bdng  can  be  found  in  whose  happhiessis  no 
broken  link,  no  chord  unstrung,  who  has  no 
ftdse  friend,  no  flattering  enemy,  no  threat- 
ening of  infirmity,  no  flaw  in  worldly  comfort 
and  security  j  I  would  answer  the  question 
by  asking,  is  human  happiness  of  so  firm 
and  durable  a  nature  that  once  established, 
it  remains  unshaken?  No;  the  sumnut  of 
earthly  fdicity  is  one  of  such  perilous  attain- 
ment, timt  the  nearer  we  se^  any  one  ap- 
proaching it,  the  more  we  long  to  protect 
tiiem  from  the  danger  to  come— to  stretch 
out  our  arms,  and  if  we  cannot  prevent,  at 
least  to  breaik  their  fhlL  We  feel  towards 
such  an  one,  that  the  day  will  come  when 
they  may  want  a  real  fKoid,  a  firm  support, 
a  true  comforter,  and  we  hasten  the  bond 
timt  unites  our  fate  wiA  theirs,  thai  we  may 
be  ready  in  the  dmyu  of  "triai  and  wo*** 


IfadmiraliQadidMCftm 
part  of  ovr  love^  wa  shoidd  not  Ibelso 
a  desore  as  is  geoerelly  cmced»  to 
for  ihfb  object  belovod,  the  adminlko  nf 
others.  We  long  for  others  to  beheld  dwn 
with  our  eyes^  tlmt  they  nay  partidipafta  m, 
ow  feelings  and  do  vi^at  we  conader  jos- 
tioe  to  the  idols  of  our  imaginatkin ;  and 
though  this  can  aekkxn  be  the  caae  to  the 
extent  of  our  wishes,  we  know  that  to  listoo 
to  the  well-merited  praises  of  those  we  love, 
is  (at  least  to  women)  the  most 
joyment  this  worid  can  affi>rd*  To 
^  gratification  what  anxiety  we  cndorc^ 
what  study  we  bestow,  what  ardent 
we  experience,  that  they  may 
erron  cognizable  to  the  world's  eye;  but 
steering  an  (^en,  honourable,  uptight  ooofse, 
may  defy  the  serutiay  of  envious  eyea,  and 
claim  as  tiieir  due  fh^  society  at  large^tet 
tribute  ef  admiration  which  we  are  ever 
ready  to  bestow*  But  tiie  unspeakable  an- 
guish with  which  we  behold  any  departoro 
from  tfiis  honourable  course  of  conduct  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  proof^  how  intimately 
our  sense  of  all  tiiat  is  admirable  m  the  hu- 
man character  is  interwoven  with  our  afiee- 
tions.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  we  aie 
all  so  influenced  by  right  fediog,  or  so  weB 
assured  of  tiiie  precise  line  of  demareabon 
between  good  and  evil,  as  to  lament  oiver 
the  erron  of  those  we  love,  exactly  in  pra- 
portion  to  &eir  moral  culpability.  Far  from 
it  But  let  that  which  all  heaitB  can  IM— 
let  the  stigma  of  the  worid's  disgrace  Ail 
upon  them— 4et  it  at  the  same  time  be  vol- 
untarily incurred,  and  richly  merited,  and  ye 
who  tell  us  of  the  loss  of  friends  or  fortune,  of 
poverty,  or  sickness  w  death,  natch  the 
agony  of  this  conviction  if  you  can.  No;  it 
has  neither  companion  nor  similitude.  In 
the  wide  range  of  human  cahunity  thece 
is  not  one  that  bears  any  proportion  to  th». 

It  may  be  said  of  pity  ain^  that  tfiere  are 
cases  in  which  we  are  scarcely  aware  of  its 
forming  any  part  of  our  love ;  but  is  not  our 
love  at  such  times  languid,  spiritless,  and 
inert?  No  sooner  does  mckuem  or  misfofw 
tune  assail  the  object  of  our  regard,  than  it 
assumes  a  new  lile^  and  all  that  was  dear 
before,  becomes  doubly  valuable  beneath  the  , 
pressure  of  affliction,  or  on  the  brink  of  the  j 
grave.    How  often  has  pity  brou^tto  li^ 
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a  lofe  lAoBB  exktenee  wewere  imconfldcmt 
of  before  ;  and  those  whom  we  riiould  once 
hare  deemed  it  impoesiUe  to  regatd  with 
tenderoees,  have  become,  under  the  shadow 
ofmiirortime,  die  objects  of  our  most  devoted 
affeetioii. 

The  power  which  love  possesses  of  en- 
handn^  our  enjojrments,  is  of  itself  suffioieut 
to  eodtle  this  sentiment  to  a  high  place 
amongst  those  that  are  most  influential  in 
their  operations  upon  the  human  mind.  I 
appeal  to  the  young,  or  rather  to  the  old 
vdio  have  not  forgotten  their  youth,  whether 
love  has  not  at  some  period  of  their  existence, 
given  a  IMIc  and  vividness  to  the  aspect  of 
cieation,  a  music  to  sound,  and  tia  inteuMty 
t9  en  their  capabilities  of  simj^le  and  natural 
delight,  which,  whUe  the  enchantment  lasted, 
seemed  to  raise  the  pleasures  of  ear&  above 
this  snbhmary  sphere,  though  in  remem- 
brance it  cisims  nothing  but  a  passing 
smile,  or  perhaps  a  faint  sigh  of  regret,  that 
we  Imve  lost  so  much  of  vfbaX  constitoed 
the  life  of  our  early  existence.  We  smile 
because  we  have  lived  to  awake  fVom  our 
ddusioii— to  know  that  the  sunshine  which 
then  ^ypeared  to  us  a  flood  of  radiance 
ptmring  its  golden  streams  over  hill  and 
grove,  and  difiusing  &e  principle  of  happi- 
ness through  all  the  secret  mysteries  of  na- 
tore,  was  but  the  ordinary  light  of  day,  lia- 
ble to  be  obscured  by  mists,  and  hid  from 
ns  by  the  intervention  of  dense  snd  gloomy 
doods.  We  smile  because  the  brook  that 
murmured  at  our  feet  widi  such  continuous 
and  unbroken  melody,  to  our  young  imagi- 
DStionB  pure,  and  clear,  and  vivid,  like  the  se- 
cret sidings  of  imsophisticated  feeling,  since 
then  has  wearied  us  with  the  constant  mo- 
notony of  its  sound,  seeming  to  tell  of  litde 
else  ibnn  pebbles  and  dea*  water.  We 
smile,  because  the  song  of  at  least  half  the 
birds  whose  voices  were  dien  all  music,  has 
degenerated  into  a  mere  chirp ;  but  most  of 
an  we  smile,  because  that  bright  being 
whose  brow  was  gamidied  wi&  aglory— tat 
idiose  f^t  we  would  have  laid  the  accumu- 
lated treasures  of  the  whole  world  had  we 
pnisesscd  them— ihe  idol  whom  irreligiou^ 
we  bad  placed  upon  die  high  altar  of  the 
aod,  has  stepped  down  firom  that  exalted 
pedestal,  and  passing  forth  into  the  world 
endowed  only  vMi  die  customary  ibnetions 


of  humanity,  has  mixed  hi  the 
cations  of  life,  and  beooroe 

"  An  Mliiif ,  drinUBf ,  bargain-m^inf  mu." 

Or  if  after  sudi  a  retrospection,  perchanee 
we  sigh,  it  is  not  so  much  with  any  positive 
regret,  as  with  a  vague  sense  of  some  inde- 
finite loss — a  mere  illusion — a  false  colouring 
— «  deceitful  tone— an  evanescent  charm 
which  owed  its  existence  to  the  infatuation 
of  the  mind,  and  yet  we  sigh ;  because  not 
the  longest  period  of  man's  natural  life,  iK>t 
the  n^nd  and  entire  success  of  all  our 
schemes,  not  the  riches  of  prosperity  poured 
into  our  lap,  around  our  feet,  and  even  be- 
yond the  circle  of  our  hopes,  can  restore 
what  is  lost  to  us,  when  we  are  driven  to 
the  convicdon  that  we  can  love  no  more.  It 
was  an  idle  phantasy,  we  tell  ourselves  in 
afler  h£s,  and  we  join  in  the  ridicule  that  re- 
probates this  foolish  passion ;  but  would  we 
not  give  all  that  time  and  tears  have  pur- 
chased for  us,  to  sit  again  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine, to  look  round  upon  the  fields  and  the 
woods,  to  listen  to  the  singing  of  the  birds, 
and  without  the  ^oitement  of  art,  or  the  aid 
of  borrowed  attributes,  to  feel  each  individual 
moment  sufficient  in  its  fuhiess  of  felicity  to 
lull  the  memory  of  the  past,  and  soothe  down 
the  anxieties  of  the  future,  concentrating  into 
one  point  of  present  time,  all  that  we  spend 
after  years  in  search  of,  and  realizing  with- 
out purchase,  and  without  sacrifice,  in  one 
single  isolated  particle  of  blissful  experience, 
the  happiness  for  which  countless  myriads 
are  pining  in  vain. 

It  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  poetical  charac- 
ter of  love,  that  all  the  contempt,  and  all  the 
ridicule  it  meets  with  in  the  world,  are  una- 
ble to  deprive  it  of  the  legitimate  place  which 
it  holds  in  the  popular  works  of  our  best 
authors.  Caleb  Williams  js  the  only  novel 
that  occurs  to  me,  in  which  the  interest  of 
the  story  is  in  no  way  connected  with  love« 
The  author  has  supplied  this  deficiency,  by 
conducting  the  r^er  through  his  pagea 
with  an  intensity  of  anxiety,  scarcely  equalled 
dsewhere ;  but  well  as  this  story  is  penned, 
we  arrive  in  the  end  at  the  unsatisfactory 
conviction,  that  we  have  been  reading  an 
uncongenial,  hard,  bad  book,  the  whole  tenor 
of  which  is  in  direet  opposition  to  the  good 
providence  of  God.    It  may  be  remarked,  in 
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oonoeximi  with  die  tame  fact,  diat  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  aAer  he  had  speU-bound  the  public 
by  the  easy  natural  flow  of  hia  first  poems, 
tried  his  skill  upon  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  produced  one  which  it  ia  difficult  to 
read,  though  the  same  master  hand  is  there. 
He  has  since  atoned  for  this  want  of  fealty 
to  the  tender  passion)  by  the  most  delicate 
and  judicious  distribution  of  it  through  the 
whole  of  his  noTels,  where  we  find  alwaya 
enough,  and  (^^at  is  saying  a  great  deal 
for  the  writer)  never  too  much.  At  the 
same  time  however  that  love  forms  an  es- 
sential part  in  our  popular  works  of  ficttoo, 
it  seems  to  be  inoonsistem  with  the  genius 
of  the  English  nation,  to  make  it  the  entire, 
or  even  the  leading  subject  of  any  particular 
work.  Richardson  approaches  the  nearest 
to  this  extreme^  but  his  novels  ore  more  re- 
markable in  this  day',  for  presentinp  minute 
descriptions  of  human  diaracter,  of  the  social 
hab!ts  and  customs  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  than  as  dissertations  upon  love.  Miss 
Porter,  kind  as  she  is  in  mating  all  her  cha- 
racters, and  marching  them  ofi*  the  stage  in 
couples,  gives  us  battles  innumerable,  with 
lively  exhibitions  of  valour,  patriotism,  add 
varH>us  other  passions,  good  and  evil,  among 
which  her  love  scenes  form  a  very  small, 
and  certainly  a  very  inferior  part  And  Miss 
Edgeworth,  "the  great  enchantress,"  who 
manages  love  with  more  tact,  and  oiVen  with 
exquisite  pathos,  introduces  it  always  with 
due  subserviency  to  that  substantial,  sound 
moral,  which  to  the  honour  of  her  sex  and 
the  benefit  of  her  fellow-creatures,  she  makes 
the  chief  object  of  her  dear,  well  regulated, 
and  comprehensive  mind. 

We  have  no  work  in  our  language  which 
bears  any  resemblance  to  the  sorrows  of 
Werter  or  to  Corinne,  each  admirable  in 
their  way,  and  far  above  the  praise  of  an 
ordinary  pen.  No  Englishman  could  pos- 
sibly have  written  either.  He  could  not 
have  resigned  himself  so  entirely  to  any 
subject  of  a  tender  and  evanescent  nature, 
as  to  have  studied  it  metaphysically.  The 
spirit  of  sarcasm  is  so  predominant  in  the 
English  constitution,  tiiat  he  would  have 
laughed  at  his  work  before  it  was  half  com- 
pleted, and  the  other  half  would  have  re- 
mained unfinished,  for  foar  of  bringing  upon 
fahaself  die  contempt  of  his  firiends^  and  the 


soaeni  of  his  eaemiea.  The  loves  of  Black- 
eyed  Susae,  Win  Welch,  and  Roderick 
Random,  are  more  pleasing  to  John  Bull ; 
because  such  is  his  extreme  seositivenesB  oq 
the  score  of  ridicule,  that  as  aoon  as  the 
fatal  smile  aj^ears,  bve,  such  as  it  is  in  these 
and  similar  produetioiis^  can  be  dismissed 
altogether  as  a  joke,  and  no  more  need  be 
said  or  done  about  it  But  to  be  convicted 
of  sentimentality — ^to  be  detected  in  the  act 
of  exhibiting  or  infusing,  pathos,  would  be  a 
dilemma  asunpreceilented,  as  insupportable  , 
to  that  powerful  subbom  genhis,  the  grand 
aim  of  whose  lifo  is  never  to  commit  him- 
self;  and  that  man  is  imq[ue8tionably  cun- 
mitted — committed  beyond  the  power  of  re- 
demption, who  writes  a  book  about  love. 
Still  even  to  critics— to  J<^  BuO,  who  on 
the  score  of  non-commitment,  constitutes 
himself  the  chief  of  critics,  love  most  be  al- 
lowed to  have  the  power  of  developing  ho- 
man  character  beyond  what  is  possessed  by 
any  other  passion,  sentiment,  or  feeling. 

There  is  a  dass  of  beings  so  Dumeroos  that 
they  form  a  very  impmtant,  and  in  many  re- 
specta  a  very  useful  part  of  society,  who  can 
listen  to  the  most  enchanting  music,  with 
ears,  and  thoughts,  and  memory  alive  only 
to  the  sound  of  individual  notes,  imprint- 
ing them  separately  i^n  the  tablet  of 
their  minds,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
carried  home,  pricked  down  upon  paper, 
and  played  upon  their  own  pianos ;  or  who 
on  beholding  the  finest  i^>ecimens  of  ancient 
painting,  or  sculptare,  immediately — before 
they  have  had  time  to  take  in  the  whole  view, 
snatch  out  the  ready  sketch-book,  and  with 
that  energy  which  men  exhibit  in  associat- 
ing themselves  and  their  own  powers  with 
all  that  they  admire,  apply  the  bu^  pencil 
to  the  outUne,  in  order  that  they  may  exhibit 
to  their  wondering  friends  a  pattern  of  the 
colouring  of  the  ancienti,  of  a  Roman  aaa- 
dal,  or  a  (Grecian  noae.  Even  by  this  class 
of  beings,  the  most  impervious  to  die  tender 
passion,  love  must  be  acknowledged  la  be  a 
Jme  skuhff  because  it  draws  forth  the  ctqia- 
bilities  of  the  human  mind,  and  brings  for- 
ward iti  leading  features  intaa  stros^  ii^bt 

The  first  effect  which  love  produces  upon 
tiie  imagination  is  that  of  exalting  or  enno- 
bling its  object,  and  iipon  the  prindpfe  of 
adflqplatimi,  it  conaequen^  extends  a  aimiler 
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orer  the  mind  where  it  exists^  Un- 
der &vorable  dreumstaoces,  and  before  it 
reaehee  the  crisis  of  its  fate,  it  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  smooth  down  the  asperities  of 
the  t»nper,  to  soflen  the  manners,  and  to  dif- 
fiise  a  general  feeling  of  cheerfulness  and 
good  will  even  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  im- 
mediate object  But  under  circumstances 
of  an  opposite  description,  love  m  remariuLbte 
ibr  «xhibiting  in  its  train  all  the  evil  and  frail- 
ty whieh  belong  to  onr  nature.  We  are  sel- 
dom betrayed  by  any  other  passion  to  throw 
aside  entindy  that  veil,  beyond  which  pride 
conceals  her  hidden  store  of  private  faults 
and  ibUies.  But  love  ui  stronger  than  pride ; 
end  it  is  besides  so  absorbing  in  iti  nature, 
that  we  are  apt  to  forget  while  devoting 
ounelves  to  one  object,  the  figure  we  are 
exhibiting  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  se- 
erets  we  are  disclosing,  and  the  open  rev- 
elation we  are  making  of  our  '<  heart  of 
hearts.^ 

*  Love,"  says  a  popular  and  powerful  wri- 
ter, ''is  a  very  noble  and  exalting  sentiment 
in  its  first  germ  and  principle.  We  never 
loved  without  arraying  the  object  in  all  the 
glories  of  moral  as  well  as  physical  perfec- 
tion, and  deriving  a  kind  of  dignity  to  our- 
selves from  our  capacity  of  admiring  a  crea- 
ture eo  excellent  and  dignified ;  but  this 
lavish  and  magnificent  prodigality  of  the 
imagination  oAen  leaves  the  heart  a  bank- 
rapt  Love  in  its  iron  age  of  disappointment 
beoomps  very  degraded — it  submits  to  be 
satisfied  with  merely  external  indulgences — 
a  look — a  touch  of  ^e  hand,  though  occur- 
ring by  accident — a  kind  word,  though  ut- 
tered almost  unconsciously,  suffices  for  its 
hombb  existence.  In  its  first  state,  it  is  like 
man  before  the  fall,  inhaling  the  odours  of 
paradise,  and  enjoying  the  communion  of 
the  Deity ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  like  the  same 
being  toilUig  amid  the  briar  and  the  thistle, 
bardy  to  maintain  a  squalid  existence,  with- 
OQt  enjoyment,  utility,  or  loveliness.^' 

Shakespeare  has  done  little  towards  giv- 
ing dignity  to  this  passion,  though  he  seems 
to  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  its 
influence  upon  the  human  mind.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious.  Love  is  a  familiar  feeling, 
associating  itidf  with  mankind  in  th^  dai- 
ly walk,  and  entering  into  the  ordinary  and 
domestic  scenes  of  life ;  it  therefore  speaks 


in  a  language  simple  and  familiar,  scarcely 
admitting  of  poetical  ornament,  except  in 
memory  or  imagination;  and  as  the  drama 
compels  all  persons  to  e^eak  for  themselves, 
almost  exclusively  from  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  they  can  only  speak  of  love  in  the 
colloquial  language  of  the  day,  which  lan- 
guage changing  with  the  tastes  and  fash- 
ions of  the  world,  that  of  Shakespeare's  dra^ 
matic  characters,  when  they  speak  of  love  is 
not  only  ofiensive  to  modem  ears,  but  de- 
grading to  the  sentiment  itself—a  sentiment 
which  always  mnintaios  the  most  elevated 
character  where  the  proprieties  of  life  are 
most  scrupulously  observed,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  moral  feeling  is  the  highest  Yet 
Shakespeare  has  lefl  a  striking  {ntooT  that  be 
could  reverence  this  feeling,  in  the  foUowing 
beautiAil  stanza. 

"  L«t  ma  not  to  tlio  nuniaf  •  of  trao  mlftda, 

Admit  Impediments.    Love  i»  not  lore 
That  altera  when  it  alteration  finds, 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove. 
Oh !  no !  it  is  an  ever  fixed  mark, 

That  looks  on  tempest  and  is  never  shaken : 
It  is  the  star  of  every  wandering  berk, 

Whose  worth's  unknown  although  iu  height  be  taken. 
Love 's  not  Time's  (bol,  thoogh  rosy  lips  and  cheeka 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 
Love  altera  not  with  his  brief  honn  and  weeks, 

But  becra  it  o«t  even  to  the  edge  of  doom.** 

It  would  be  wholly  at  variance  with  na- 
ture, were  the  poet  to  make  his  characters 
speak  in  tropes  and  metaphoiii,  with  dass^ 
cal  allusions,  and  rounded  periods^  of  the 
passion  whose  powerful  influence  vras  then 
upon  them.  No  man  ever  yet  could  speak 
or  write  poetically,  for  any  length  of  time,  of 
the  love  he  was  then  experiencing.  Thus  it 
is  only  by  occasional  touches  of  feeling  that 
burst  upon  Us  in  all  their  genuine  intensity, 
that  the  depth  of  the  senthnent  is  discovered. 
Our  language  may  be  forcible  and  affecting, 
but  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  elabo- 
rate when  we  are  feeling  acutely ;  and  there 
is  a  certain  identity  with  self;  an  exclusive- 
ness,  giving  something  like  saoredness  to  the 
sensations  which  belong  to  love,  that  ren- 
ders an  open,  full,  unsparing  exposure  of  it 
repulsive,  even  in  the  pages  of  the  poet  It 
is  this  sacredness,  which,  above  all  other 
things  constitutes  the  poetry  of  love.  Those 
who  live  under  its  influence  possess,  so 
k>ng  as  that  influence  lasts,  a  secret  trea- 
sure, and  often  betray  by  their  inadvertent 
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expresflionfl,  and  by  a  speakiiig  smile,  that 
they  believe  themielves  to  be  enjoying  an 
inward  source  of  satisfaction,  whidi  their 
companions  know  not  of.  Imagination  in- 
vests with  a  peculiar  importance  and  a  myB- 
tenons  cheum,  all  Hie  minatis  of  life,  as  it  is 
connected  wi^  one  individual  being,  and  the 
mind  broods  over  its  own  private  and  par- 
ticular hoctfd  of  joy,  with  a  constant  watch- 
fulness and  jealousy  lest  &e  world,  that  fell 
spoiler,  should  break  in  and  pollute,  even  if 
it  had  no  inclination  or  ability  to  steal 

Under  the  influence  of  love,  we  are  sus- 
picious even  of  ourselves.  We  shrink  from 
making  it  the  common  topic  of  conversation. 
It  is  a  feeling  which  admits  of  no  participa- 
tion. We  would  not,  if  we  could,  make 
converts,  any  farther  than  our  admiration, 
extends;  and  as  there  is  no  sympa&y  to  be 
obtained  by  communication,  no  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  world,  or  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  himian  nature,  would  ever  tell  their 
love,  were  it  not  for  the  power  which  this 
passion  possesses  to  overtfirow  the  rational 
faculties,  to  blind  perception,  and  to  silence 
experience,  holding  the  wise  man  captive  in 
tiie  leading  strings  of  second  childhood,  and 
drawing  him  on  from  one  folly  to  another, 
unto  at  last  he  awakes  from  his  dream,  and 
feels,  like  the  unfortunate  bellows-mender, 
that  he  is  wearing  an  ass's  head.  No  soon- 
er is  the  spell  dissolved,  than  he  turns  upon 
his  fellow-creatures  the  weapons  of  ridicule, 
dipped  in  Hie  venom  of  his  woimded  pride ; 
he  laughs  the  more  in  order  that  he  may  ap- 
pear to  make  light  of  his  recent  bonds,  and 
thus  revenges  himself  for  his  own  mortifica- 
tion. 

Those  who  are  wise  enough  to  profit  by 
Uie  experience  of  others,  learn  to  keep  si- 
lence on  this  tiiieme,  but  it  pervades  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  not  the  less.  It  is 
present  with  them  in  the  morning  when  they 
awake,  and  in  the  evening  when  they  seek 
repose.  It  is  cradled  in  the  bosom  of  the 
scented  rose,  and  rocked  upon  the  crested 
waves  of  the  sea.  It  speaks  to  them  in  the 
lulling  wind,  and  gushes  forth  in  the  foun- 
tain of  the  desert  It  is  clothed  in  the  gold- 
en majesty  of  the  noonday  sun,  and  shrouded 
m  the  silver  radiance  of  the  moon.  It  is  the 
soul  of  their  world,  the  Hfe  of  their  sweet  and 
chosen  thoughts,  the  centre  of  tiieir 


tence,  idiich  gadiers  in  all  their  wvnderiDg 
hopes  and  desires.  Here  they  fix  them  to 
one  pointy  and  make  that  the  altar  qpon 
iHiich  aH  the  faculties  of  the  soul  poor  oat 
their  perpetual  incense. 

Bums,  who  has  written  of  love  more  fre- 
quently, yet  with  more  simplicity  of  sweet- 
ness than  ai^  otfier  of  our  poets,  strikingly 
illustrates  the  potency  of  this  sentimeiit 
in  associating  itself  with  our  accustomed 
amusements  and  avocations.  There  wm 
no  object  in  nature  which  he  did  not  find  h 
possible  to  compare  or  contrast  with  die 
reigning  queen  of  his  a&cticms ;  but  the 
memory  of  one,  above  all  others,  he  has  im- 
mortalized in  strains  as  touching  and  poet- 
ical, as  ever  flowed  finom  a  AaMal  reo^lee- 
tion,  a  warm  imagination,  and  a  too  food 
heart 

The  lines  beginning 

**  Thoa  Biic«rtiic  star  with  ton'nlmf  raj," 

are,  or  ought  to  be,  too  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  taste  and  sensibility  to  need  repeti- 
tion  here,  as  well  as  those  to  Highland  Ma- 
ry, equally  expressive  of  ardent  and  poetical 
feeling,  a  feeling  which  all  the  rou^  usages 
of  the  worid  were  unable  to  deprive  of  its 
tenderness,  and  which  all  ihe  allurements  of 
vice  and  foUy  were  unable  to  divest  of  its 
purity.  In  glancing  over  ^  pages  of  tfiis 
genuine  bard  of  nature,  we  are  every  mo- 
ment struck  with  the  particular  pathos  with 
which  he  speaks  of  love.  Read  as  an  in- 
stance the  following  lines,  so  unlike  anything 
that  we  meet  with  in  the  productions  of 
the  present  day. 

**  Had  we  never  lov'd  mm  bUiHlly, 

Had  we  never  lov'd  Me  kindly, 

Never  met  or  never  parted, 

We  had  ne'er  been  t»roken*liearted. 
«  Fare  ihee  weel,  thoa  firet  and  Sdreac ! 

Pare  the  weel,  thou  heat  and  deareet  1 

Thine  be  Hka  jojr  and  treasure, 

Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleaaure  f 
*  Ae  Ibnd  kite,  and  then  we  aerar ; 

Ae  fhreweel,  alas  for  ever  I 

Deep  in  heart^wrunf  tear*  IH  pledge  tbaa^ 

Warring  sight  and  groaaa  PU  wage  thaeL** 

Or,- 

«  Not  the  bee  npen  the  hloasea, 
la  the  pride  o*  aaany  nooa ; 
Hot  the  linle  tporttac  lUry, 
10  baMach  tka  auuMT  «OQS  I 
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Not  tto  pott,  tai  th«  oMUMa 
Fkacy  llfhUM  oa  Mi  •*«, 

Hurt  Iky  ptmtmm  f  toe  to  ma^' 
Orttgain, — 


I  bop«  is  dtBk4 ; 
for  thee  deepelrb^, 
TlMB  •Mkt  ia  dM  world  bertde.** 

And  where  in  the  reoorde  of  fbeling  can 
iPd  find  a  more  affidctkmate  description  of 
\ow9  and  poverty  contending  against  each 
other,  than  in  the  following  song ;  the  first 
and  test  stanza  of  which  I  shall  quote  fbr 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  too  wise  to 
think  of  loTC^  who  are  too  happy  to  have 
ever  been  compelled  to  take  poverty  into 
their  flculafinos,  and  who  are  consequently 
unttcqaatnted  with  the  fact  that  both  together 
Kruggltng  lor  mastery  over  the  wishes  and 
the  wiD,  ereale  a  warfhre  as  fearful  and 
desolating  as  any  which  the  human  heart 
is  capable  of  enduring. 

■^  O  Poortfth  cMid,  lad  r«Ml«M  lovo, 

Ye  wreck  my  pence  between  ye ; 
Tel  Poortith  e'  I  could  forgive 

An  'twere  no  (br  my  Jeanie. 
O  why  thonld  ate  ale  pleesare  here, 

Lttb'e  deereei  bead  nnt  wining  t 
O  why  ane  awect  a  flower  aa  Ioto, 

Depend  on  fbrtnne'a  thlningl 
•  •  •  • 

••■ow  hlort  the  hnmble  eotter'a  fhle  1 

Be  wooa  hia  tiaple  dearie ; 
no  affly  boglea,  wealth  and  •tnte, 

Con  noTer  amke  them  eerier 
O  why  ahoold  ate  aio  pleaanre  have, 

lilb'a  deereat  banda  vntwining  1 
Or  why  aae  aweet  a  flower  aa  Ioto, 

Dopead  on  Ibrtnae'a  ahining  1** 

Ifoore  has  dooe  much,  perhaps  more  than 
aay  other  man  was  capable  of  doing,  to  ren- 
der  this  hackneyed  theme  agreeable  to  mod- 

,  en  tastes^  by  arraying  the  idol  whose  divin- 
ity ihe  public  had  begun  to  question,  in  every 

'  Viod  of  drapery,  graceful  and  gorgeous,  and 
placing  it  in  every  possible  variety  of  light 

,  aad  rfiadaw.  Yet  throughout  the  many  ele- 
gant Ifaies  which  he  has  devoted  to  this  sub- 
jsct|  there  are  none  which  occur  to  my  re- 
oonection  more  poeticaDy  simple  and  touch- 
ing than  dMae. 


▲  hnrp  whoae  mnetor  chord  la  gooa^ 

▲  woonded  bird  thnt  haa  bnt  oao 
Unbroken  wing  to  aonr  npop, 
Au  Uke  what  I  am  withont  thee.** 

In  the  pages  of  Shelley  we  find  more  firei^ 
ness,  and  sometimes  more  pathos.  There 
is  a  vividness  in  his  thou^its,  and  in  the 
character  of  his  mind,  which  we  may  well 
believe  to  have  proved  too  keen  and  resdess 
for  the  mortal  fitune  in  which  his  delicate, 
sensitive,  and  ethereal  spirit  was  inclosed — 
too  refined  for  the  common  purposes  of  life, 
too  brilliant  for  reason,  and  too  dazzling  for 
religion,  and  too  exquisite  for  repose.  The 
following  lines  have  great  jioetical  beauty. 

**Ah!  fleeter  ar  than  floeteat  atom  or  «oed, 

Or  the  death  they  bear, 
The  heart  which  tender  thooght  chMfeoa  Hke  a  doro 

Whh  the  wtnga  of  care; 
In  the  battle,  in  the  darkneea,  In  the  need, 

Shan  mine  cling  to  thee, 
Kor  dain  one  aaile  fbr  all  the  eomlbrt,  loro, 

It  may  bring  to  thee." 

And  the  following  fragment,  addressed  to 
love  itself^  with  the  exception  of  the  first  line, 
which  is  in  extremely  bad  taste,  is  perhaps 
without  its  equal  in  poetry  of  this  deserq>- 


**Tho«  art  the  wine  whoee  dmnkenneaa  la  all 
We  can  deaire,  O  Love !  and  happy  aoola. 
Ere  from  thy  vine  the  leavea  ofaatemn  Ihll, 

**  Catch  thee  and  Ibed  flrom  their  o'erflowhig  bowla 
Thonaanda  who  thirat  for  thy  ambroaial  dew  ;— 
Thoa  art  the  radiance  which  where  ocean  roOa 

**  InTeeteat  It ;  and  when  the  heavena  are  bhie 
ThoQ  flnest  them ;  and  when  the  earth  la  air 
The  ahadowa  of  thy  moving  wtnga  imboe 

**  Ite  deaerta,  and  Its  monniaina,  till  they  wear 
Beaoty  like  some  bright  robe  ;--thoo  ever  aoeraal 
Among  the  towers  of  men,  and  m  aofi  air 

**In  apring,  whk-h  movea  the  unawakened  foreet. 
Clothing  with  Imve*  lu  braachea  bare  and  bleak, 
Thon  Aoateat  among  men ;  and  aye  Imploreet 

•*  That  which  flrom  f  bee  they  shoald  Implore :— the  weak 
Alone  kned  to  thee,  oflbring  np  the  hearte 
The  atrong  have  broken— yet  where  shall  any  aeek 

••  A  garment  whom  thon  dotheet  noir* 

From  love,  as  a  passion,  it  is  truly  delight- 
ful to  turn  to  the  consideration  of  love  in  its 
more  social  and  domestic  character;  anc 
here  again  we  find  the  same  poet  ofiering  to 
his  wifb  the  noblest  tribute  of  afiectioo,  in 
language  as  tender  as  it  is  elevated  and 
pore. 
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«  flo  BOW,  my  vmmner  twk  to  ended,  Iiu7> 
And  I  retara  to  thee,  mine  own  Hewt^  boat 
▲■  to  I  ii  qveen  eome  victor  knIgM  of  ftory, 
Earmiut  bright  apoOi  far  Me  ewdMated  doiM 
Nor  thoa  dMain  that  ere  my  dime  beeome 
A  etar  among  tbe  etnre  of  mortal  might, 
iru  Indeed  may  change  Ha  natal  gloom, 
Ita  donbcfW  proa^M,  thna  1  woold  nnlte 

WUh  thy  beloved  name,  thoa  child  oflove  and 

*  The  loO  which  stole  from  thee  eo  many  an  hm 
]sended,andthefyolttoatthyfiBetl   . 
Nn  longer  where  the  woods  to  frame  a  bower 
With  Inierlaoed  blanches  mix  and  meet, 
Or  where  with  sonnd  like  many  voices  sweet 
WaterOOto  leap  among  wDd  islands  green 
Which  fbrmed  for  my  kme  boat  a  lone  reCreM 
OTmosa-grown  trees  and  weeds,  shaU  I  be  sm 

Bat  beside  thee,  where  stOI  my  heart  has  ever 

It  k  worAy  ^  remark,  that  these  linea 
form  tfie  mtroduetion  to  a  work  in  which 
the  poet  concentrated  all  the  powers  of  hit 
genius.  The  merits  of  this  work  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  fact,  that  it  was  the 
richest  offering  he  had  to  lay  upon  the  shrine 
of  afiectioo,  and  that  that  offering  was  dedi- 
cated to  his  wife. 

The  late  amiable  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  a 
less  exceptionable  poet,  and  a  less  eccentric 
genius,  has  left  us  a  beautiful  and  a^cting 
tribute  to  affection,  under  the  same  pure  and 
sacred  form ;  and  the  woman  who  could  in- 
spire these  lines  ought  to  have  been  satisfied 
for  the  rest  of  her  life,  never  to  receive  the 
meense  of  less  hallowed  praise. 

tt  ir  thoa  wcrt  by  my  side,  my  love  t 
Bow  fhst  woald  evening  Ihil 
In  green  Bengala's  palmy  grotve, 
Listening  the  nightingale  I 

•^Ifthoo,  my  love !  wen  by  my  side, 
My  babies  at  m  j  knee. 
Bow  gaOy  would  our  pinnace  gUd* 
O'er  Ounga's  mimic  seal 

••  I  miss  thee  at  the  dawning  ray 
When  on  oar  deck  reclined. 
In  carelcM  ease  my  limbs  I  lay, 
And  woo  the  cooler  wind. 

•^I  miss  thee  vrhen  by  Gnnga's  stream 
My  twilight  steps  I  guidei, 
But  most  beneath  the  moon's  pale  beam 
I  mise  thee  from  my  side. 
*»I  spread  my  books,  my  pencil  try, 
The  liageriag  noon  lo  cheer. 
But  miss  thy  kind  approviag  eye, 
Thy  meek  attentive  ear. 

*  But  when  of  nMrn  and  eve,  the  star 

Beholds  me  on  my  knee, 
I  fbel,  though  thou  art  distant  Ibr, 

Thy  prayers  ascend  for  me. 
Then  on  t  then  on !  where  doty  lendsy 

My  course  be  onward  still, 
<yer  breed  ITmdoeun's  sultry  meads. 

O'er  Meek  Almonh's  hilL 


Nor  wild 

fte  sweet! 

On  yoader  wesMvm  mala  1 

Thy  towers,  Bombay,  gleam  brlfh^  they  o^Tt 

Acroes  the  dark  Mae  eea. 
Bat  ne'er  were  hearts  so  Ughc  nsd  gay. 

As  then  shaU  meet  In  thee  I" 

If  the  language  of  a  pure  and  dignified  at- 
tachment, proved  by  long  trnl,  vefined  hy 
suffering,  dothed  in  humflity,  and  wholly  di- 
vested of  weakness  or  selfishness,  was  ever 
wrung  out  by  the  power  cf  affidioo  from  llie 
inmost  recesses  of  an  elevated  and  vntOBOs 
mind,  it  is  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Hutiditooii, 
where  she  speaks  of  the  love  ofber  tameatfld 
husband. 

"There  Is  only  this  lo  he  recorded,  that  never  won 
there  a  passkw  more  ardent  and  leese  idotetnws;  he 
toved  her  better  than  his  Bib,  vrHh  Inuiptieslhle  tender 
aesee  and  kindneese,  had  a  most  high  ohligteg  islisme 
of  her,  yet  stiU  considered  hooour,  reHgiott,  and  dwy 
above  her,  nor  ever  snflbred  the  lntm#loa  of  each  a  do- 
tage m  shoohl  bUnd  him  from  marfciag^her  impspihe 
tioos :  these  he  looked  upon  with  nn  indnagent  eto.  whkto 
dM  not  abate  his  love  and  esteeme  of  her,  whDe  it  nog- 
mented  his  core  to  bkH  oat  ofl  thoee  spotts  whidi  might 
mnhe  her  appeare  lesse  worthy  ofthnt  reepect  he  payod 
her;  and  thim  Indeed  he  eoon  mnde  her  mere  eqonB  •• 
him  Umn  he  found  her ;  for  she  was  a  very  IkUhfhl  mir- 
ror, reflecting  truly,  though  but  dimly,  Ms  own  glorlea 
opon  hint,  so  long  as  he  was  present ;  bat  she  that  won 
nothing  before  his  inspection  gave  her  a  IMre  fgnra, 
when  he  wan  removed,  was  ouly  flUed  with  a  dorke, 
mkt,  and  never  could  again  Uke  in  any  dehghtfhl  olt)e^ 
■or  return  any  skining  representation.  The  grnaiost 
exoelleacie  she  hod  was  the  power  of  appreheadiog,  a^ 
the  virtue  of  loving  his:  see  as  his  shadow  she  waitod 
oa  him  every  where,  UH  he  was  taken  into  that  roctoa 
of  light,  which  admUu  of  none,  and  then  ehe  vnnfahed 
Mto  nothing.  'Twas  not  her  fhce  that  he  loved,  her 
honour  and  her  virtue  were  his  mistresses,  and  these 
dike  FtgouAon's)  fanages  of  kis  own  making,  Ihe  he 
polished  and  gave  form  to  what  he  found  with  all  the 
ronghnesse  of  the  quarrie  about  h;  bol  laeettag  with  n 
eompliante  subject  for  his  own  wise  govemmcot.  he 
foaud  es  much  satisfhctiooas  hegnve,aad  never  hud  oe- 
tnrinn  to  number  Ms  oiarriH*  naioDg  hts  MMftoiliea.*' 

This  beautiful  illustration  oflove  combines 
all  that  is  essential  to  the  most  ardent,  aa 
well  as  the  most  ennobling  sentiment,  and 
wants  nothing  but  metre  to  entitle  it  to  a 
high  place  in  the  scale  of  poetical  merit 

There  remains  one  important  observatinQ 
to  be  made  on  the  subject  of  love,  that  it 
marks  the  progress  of  national  civilization, 
and  the  improvement  or  the  deterioratioo  of 
public  morals.  Love,  above  all  oiher  pa^- 
aions)  is  capable  of  producing  the  greatest 
hi^piness,  or  the  greatest  misery;  of  being 
ttke  most  refined,  or  the  most  de^p-aded.    H 
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wmf  be  aaeoekted  with  the  highest  vhrtae, 
or  made  the  oompttoioa  of  the  lowest  vice« 
Where  a  nation  or  a  community  is  the  most 
fieeotiottaybveii  the  least  respected.  Where 


deference  is  paid  to  moral  laws,  and  religious 
I  duties^  bv6  is  regarded  as  the  bond  of  do- 
mestie  union,  the  charm  which  difl^ses  a 
secret,  but  holy  influence  over  our  domestic 
enjoymeiits.  In  patriarchal  times,  when 
men  were  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the 
I  earth  in  separate  families  or  tribes,  love 
dwelt  among  them  like  a  patient  hi^ndmaid, 
ministering  to  their  private  comfort,  but 
wholly  uninflittntial  in  directing  their  im- 
portant movements.  In  the  days  of  chivalry, 
{ when  men,  Mowing  the  standard  of  false 
glory,  maftntained  their  possessions  by  force 
of  arms,  sacrificed  ease,  hoi^ty,  or  life,  to 
j  the  laws  of  honour,  and  the  adventures  of 
knight-errantry,  love  was  worshipped  as 
a  goddess,  whose  inspiration  endowed 
her  votaries  with  superhuman  power,  and 
whose  protection  was  a  shield  of  adamant 
And  thus  through  the  different  changes  of 
national  character  and  customs,  love  adopts 
ibieif  to  all,  luxuriating  in  the  indulgence  of 
artificial  lile,  or  sharing  the  drudgery  of  cor- 
poreal toil 

Even  ii^  individuals,  it  is  not  going  tooikr 
to  say,  that  low  notions  of  the  nature  and 
attributeo  of  love,  bespeak  a  vitiated  mind, 
and  tiioWf  like  the  **  trail  of  the  serpent,**  in 
the  garden  of  Eden,  that  the  principle  of 
evfl  has  been  there.  There  isin  its  elevated 
nature,  a  character  of  constancy,  truth,  and 
dignity,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  its 
being,  and  no  pure  eye  can  belH>ld  it  robbed 
of  inese,  without  sorrow  and  indignation. 

It  is  this  faculty  of  adaptation  to  aU  circum- 
slances  and  states  of  being,  which  renders 
love  so  entbely  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  the  poet)  because  it  takes  the  tone  of  the 
limes,  as  well  as  that  of  individual  charao* 
ler,  and  participating  in  good  or  evil,  calls 
forth  these  opposing  principles  in  all  their 
power. 

Besides  the  love  here  spoken  of^  poetry 
abomids  in  descriptfons  of  that  whkh  assumes 
the  sober  garb  of  friendship,  and  which  is 
perhs^Mi  of  aU  others  the  most  substantial 
support  to  the  human  mind,  through  the 
diffieolties  and  temptations  necessarily  en- 
eoantered  in  the  journey  of  life.    A  fKend 


wen  chosen  is  the  greatest  treasure  we  can 
possess.  We  have  in  such  a  friend  the  ad- 
dition of  anot|ier  mind,  whose  strength  sup- 
plies our  weakness,  and  whose  virtues  render 
us  ambitious  of  the  same.  We  see  frequent 
instances  that  men  alone  in  the  world— un- 
known^ and  imvalued,  will  commit  errors,  we 
might  say  vices,  from  which  the  well-timed 
warning  of  a  friend  would  have  restrained 
them,  and  stain  their  character  with  follies, 
fbr  which,  if  a  friend  had  blushed,  they  too 
would  have  been  ashamed.  All  the  endear- 
ing associations  which  enhance  our  plea- 
sures, or  console  us  under  affliction,  are 
centred  in  the  name  of  fHend.  When  the 
stroke  of  adversity  falls  upon  us,  the  sympa- 
thy of  a  true  friend  takes  away  half  its 
heaviness.  When  the  world  misunderstands 
our  meaning,  and  attributes  bad  motives  to 
what  are  only  ill-judged  actions,  we  think 
(with  what  satisfaction  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  feeling  alone  can  tell)  that 
there  is  one  who  knows  us  better.  When 
good  fortune  comes  imexpectedly  upon  us, 
in  a  tide  too  sudden  and  too  full  for  enjoy- 
ment, we  hasten  to  our  friend  who  shares  the 
overplus  and  leaves  us  happy.  When 
doubtfully  we  tread  the  dangerous  patii  of 
life,  misdirected  by  our  passions,  and  bewil- 
dered by  our  fears,  we  look  for  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  point  out  the  safe  footing,  from 
whence  we  ^all  bless  our  guide.  When 
wounded,  slighted,  and  cast  back  into  the 
distance,  by  those  whose  fickle  favor  we  had 
sought  to  win,  we  exclaim  in  the  midst  of 
our  disappointments,  ^  There  is  one  who  loves 
me  still !"  And  when  wearied  with  the 
warfare  of  the  world,  and  '^sick  of  its  harsh 
sounds,  and  sights,"  we  return  to  the  com- 
munion of  friendship,  as  we  rest  afler  a  labo- 
rious journey,  in  a  ^e  sweet  garden  of  re- 
freshment and  peace.  There  is  unquestion- 
ably much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  cultiva- 
ting this  garden,  and  maintaining  our  right 
to  possess  it;  but  it  repays  us  fbr  the  price, 
and  when  we  hiave  exercised  forbearance, 
and  interchanged  kind  ofiicei^  and  spoken, 
and  borne  to  hear,  the  truth,  and  been  faith- 
flil,  and  gentle,  and  sincere,  we  find  a  recom- 
pense in  our  own  bosoms,  as  well  as  in  thr 
affections  of  our.  friend. 

There  are  yet  other  raodifleations  of  /  e 
sodi  as  that  which  oonstitutes  the  cbr^u  £ 
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domestic  union — the  love  of  brotiiers  and 
dBtere ;  and  lastly,  and  most  to  be  revered 
as  tlie  foundation  of  family  concord  and  so- 
cial happiness,  we  might  almost  say  of 
moral  feeling,  the  love  which  subrists  be- 
tween parents  and  children,  unit^g  on  one 
hand  the  tenderest  impressions  We  have  re- 
ceived with  the  first  lessons  we  have  learn* 
ed;  or  the  other,  the  warmest  affection,  with 
the  weightiest  responsibility.  The  weakness 
and  the  waywardness  of  a  child  watched 
over  by  Jparental  love,  directed  by  parental 
care,  and  reclaimed  by  parental  authority, 
are  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, when  describing  tiie  condition  of  man 
in  reference  to  his  Maker,  and  in  themselves 
harmonize  so  entirely  with  thatrelattoh,  that 
we  use  the  name  of  ^  Heavenly  Father,^  not 
only  in  obedience  to  scriptural  authority,  but 
be<»iU8e  we  comprehend  in  these  holy  words, 
the  highest  object  of  our  love,  our  gratitude, 
and  our  veneration. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  diapter 
than  with  the  following  api»t>priate  lines  by 
Southey. 

*11i«yBiQ  who  tall  MloT»auidi«k 
WUk  lUb  aQ  otlMr  pmnioua  fly, 
All  other*  ar«  but  Tanfty. 
In  h«aven  ambitloB  cannot  dwell, 
Nor  nvartoa  fn  thodoptha  ofheO.     * 
Earthly  thaae  paaaiona,  aa  of  earth, 
They  periah  where  they  have  their  bfrth. 
Bat  lore  la  indeatraccible; 
lla  holy  flamo  fhr  ever  heraefh, 
From  heaven  It  came,  to  heaven  retnneth ; 
Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  fueat, 
At  tfanea  deceived,  at  thnea  oppreeaed, 
k  hen  la  tried  and  pnriiled. 
And  hath  in  heaven  Ita  perfect  reet ; 
It  aoweth  here  with  toll  and  care, 
BnC  the  hnrveat  ti»e  of  tove  la  there. 
OhI  when  a  mother  snati  on  h%h 
The  habea  ahe  loat  in  inlhncy, 
Hath  ahe  not  then,  fbr  poina  and  fhera. 
The  day  of  vro,  the  anzlone  night, 
fkoa  nD  her  aorrowa,  all  her  tean, 
An  over-pay  meni  of  deOght !" 


THE  POETRY  OP  GRIEF. 

Tbb  poetry  of  grief  is  exhibited  under  so 
great  a  variety  of  forms,  all  capable  of  so 
wide  a  diflfereooe  in  character  and  degree, 
tiiat  it  will  be  necessary  to  qpeak  of  the  sen- 
timent of  grie^  first,  under  that  mild  and 
■oftaned  aspe<^  iriiieh  tesomes  the  name  of 


sadness  or  mekmcholy,  and  then  as  a 
gloomy  passion,  absorbing  every  facul^  d 
the  souL 

Of  all  the  distinctive  characters  assomed 
by  grief^  from  simple  sadness  to  wild  despmiri 
melancholy  is  the  most  poetical,  became 
while  it  operates  as  a  stimulant  to  the  inv- 
agination, its  influence  is  so  gentle  as  to 
leave  all  the  other  intellectual  powers  at  foil 
liberty  to  exercise  their  particular  functioaB. 
Burton  speaks  of  melancholy  as  engender- 
ing strange  conceits — as  quickening  the  per- 
ceptions, and  expanding  the  faculties  of  the 
mind;  and  Lord  Byron,  scarcely  less  inti- 
mate than  this  quaint  old  writer  with  the 
different  mental  maladies  to  which  our  na- 
ture is  liable,  describes  the  "  glance  of  mel- 
ancholy" as  "  a  fearful  gift" 

**  What  la  li  bot  the  teleerope  oftnth 
Which  atripa  the  distance  of  Ita  phantaalea. 
And  brings  lilh  near  In  utter  nakedneai^ 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  real  1" 

When  melancholy  takes  possesBk>n  of  tha 
soul,  we  lose  as  it  were  the  perspective  of 
our  mental,  vision.  We  forget  the  relative 
proportions  of  things,  and  mistaking  the 
small  for  the  great,  or  the  distant  for  tf^ 
near,  magnify  their  importance,  examine 
their  particulsu'  parts,  and  fill  our  imagina- 
tions with  their  nature  and  essence.  This 
is  in  fact  *^  making  the  cold  reality  too  real  ;** 
fbr  though  there  is  much  of  truth  in  the  vivid 
perceptions  ef  melancholy,  it  is  truth  mis- 
placed ;  truth  with  which  the  wise  man  haa 
little  to  do,  but  which  ministers  powerfully  to 
^e  wretchedness  of  the  "  mind  diseased." 

Being  in  our  nature  as  liable  to  pain  as  we 
are  susceptible  of  pleasure;  and  by  the 
neglect  of  our  privileges,  and  abuse  of  ofor 
faculties,  subjected  to  the  experience  of  even 
greater  suffering  than  enjoyment;  it  necea- 
sarily  follows,  that  those  views  of  the  condi- 
tion of  man  which  are  tinctured  with  the 
•ombre  hues  of  melancholy,  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  natural  as  well  as  the 
most  interesting.  There  is  litde  poetry  in 
mirth,  or  even  in  perfect  happiness,  except 
as  it  is  contrasted  with  misery ;  and  thus  all 
attempts  to  describe  the  perfection  of  hea- 
venly beatitude  fail  to  interest  our  feelings. 
The  joys  of  heaven  are,  according  to  the 
writers  who  have  ventured  upon  these  de- 
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«eriptioii%  chiefly  made  up  of  luxuries  which 
in  tbiB  worid  money  alone  can  purchase,  and 
money  is  connected  in  our  ideas  with  to3 
and  strife,  with  enyy,  and  jealousy,  and 
nerer-endiBg  TexatioQ;  or  they  consist  of 
fountains  always  pure,  flowers  that  never 
fede,  and  skies  which  no  cloud  has  ever  oh- 
aeured— things  which  we  find  it  difficult  to 
conceive:  or  of  perpetual  praises  sung  by  an 
innumerable  host  of  saints— an  employment 
which  we  are  not  yet  able  to  separate  from 
ideas  of  monotony  and  weariness.  Far 
more  touching  and  more  descriptive  of  that 
state  to  which  the  experienced  soul  learns  to 
aqnre  as  to  its  greatest  bliss,  are  those  de- 
serqitions  and  allusions  abounding  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  particularly  in  the 
Book  of  Revelations,  where  a  great  multi- 
tude which  no  man  could  number,  are  seen 
stending  around  the  throne  arrayed  in 
white  robes,  and  with  palms  in  their  hands : 
sod  when  the  questbn  is  asked,  who  are 
these,  and  whence  came  they?  it  is  answer- 
ed, ''these  are  they  which  came  outof  great 
tribulation — they  shall  hunger  no  more, 
neither  thirst  any  more;  neither  shall  the 
son  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat  For  the 
Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto 
tiring  fountains  of  waters:  and  God  shall 
wipeaway  att  tears  ftt>m  their  eyes.**  Here 
the  aUusion  to  the  sufierings  and  wants  of 
our  moral  nature  is  continued  throughout, 
fbnmng  that  natural  and  neoessary  contrast 
with  perfect  happiness,  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  poetry.  Such  expressions  as 
these  come  home  to  the  heart  thai  has  known 
tribulation,  and  therefore  can  conceive  the 
Uessedsess  of  eternal  repose— which  has 
known  the  anguish  of  mortal  sorrow,  and 
therefore  can  appreciate  the  healing  of  the 
heavenly  Comforter. 

Bverytfiing  that  deeply  interests  our  feel- 
ings has  aome  connexion  with  our  own  con- 
ditun,  or  some  accordance  with  our  own 
testes.  All  who  experience  a  healthy  state 
of  mind  have  a  keen  relish  for  hairiness ; 
but  aQ  are  not  so  ^ee  from  envy  or  selfish- 
ness as  fully  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
others;  and  that  which  falls  to  o\ir  own 
rittre  is  so  absoibing  in  its  nature,  that  we 
M  little  inclination  to  pour  it  forth  in 
poetical  deseriptions,  at  least  while  its  influ- 


ence lasts;  and  iriien  it  is  over,  it  can  only 
be  alluded  to  with  a  certain  degree  of  sad- 
ness and  regret  It  has  been  justly  observed, 
that  it  requires  a  more  amiable  temper  of 
mind  to  laugh  with  those  who  laugh,  than 
to  weep  with  those  who  weep;  and  expe- 
rience must  have  taught  all  who  have  made 
the  experiment  that  it  is  less  difficult  to  ex- 
cite interest  by  detailing  our  sorrows,  than 
our  joys.  Our  friends  weep  with  us,  hut  for 
thexnselves ;  and  perhaps  at  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts  are  not  grieved  to  find  that  they 
do  not  suffer  alone.  But  when  we  fly  to 
them,  Aill  of  our  own  individual  hopes  and 
joys,  they  often  unconsciously  throw  some 
damp  upon  our  ecstatic  emotions,  or  coldly 
turn  away,  deeming  us  selfish,  and  incon- 
siderate to  have  wholly  forgotten  their  sit- 
uation in  the  enjoyment  of  our  own. 

Lord  Byron,  the  most  melancholy  of  all 
our  poets  found  a  home  in  every  heart 
The  k>ve-lom  maiden  fed  upon  his  pages, 
well  pleased  to  read  expressions  which  des- 
cribed a  passion  hopeless  and  irremediable 
as  her  own;  the  disappointed  and  the  disso- 
lute discovered  there  the  language  of  a 
sympathy,  which  they  sought  in  vain  of  the 
giddy  worid  around  them;  but  above  all, 
the  misanthrope  curled  his  contemptous 
lip,  and  gloried  in  having  found  a  high  and 
titled  bard  who  scorned  mankind  as  he  did. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  produc- 
tions of  any  li^t  and  joyous  poet,  which 
have  been  equally  popular  and  equally  pen- 
etrating to  ihe  soul  of  the  reader.  Some 
there  are  which  have  been  great  favourites 
with  the  public ;  but  such  for  the  most  part 
have  been  recommended  by  the  force  of 
their  satire,  and  the  poignancy  of  their  jests, 
rather  than  for  the  pure  stream  ol'  rational 
hflq;>piness  flowing  through  their  strains. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  that 
poetry,  in  order  to  meet  with  a  welcome  in 
the  world,  must  address  itself  to  the  feelings 
of  mankind  as  they  are,  not  as  they  should 
be.  It  may  be,  and  unquestionably  has 
been,  the  means  of  raising  in  the  soul  a  high 
tone  of  moral  feehng,  of  purifying  what  is 
gross,  and  subduing  what  is  harsh;  but 
tfiis  can  only  be  efiected  by  establishing  a 
chain  of  connexion  between  our  low  wants 
and  wishes,  and  that  which  is  high,  and 
pure,  and  holy.    Happiness  therefore^-hap- 
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irinen  widumt  alloys  can  nerer  be  a 
suitable  theme  (or  the  muae  mttfl  we  enter 
upon  a  state  of  existence  where  it  shall  more 
frequently  be  our  experience.  But  melan- 
choly, towards  which  all  our  feelings  have 
some  tendency,  either  immediate  or  remote, 
will  add  a  charm  to  the  language  of  poetry 
so  long  as  it  is  understood  and  felt  by  alL 
Descriptions  of  life  without  its  cares  and 
sorrows,  would  appear  to  us  little  less  wea- 
risome and  unnatural  than  landscapes  with- 
out shadow;  but  those  idiich  are  varied  by 
the  sombre  colouring  borrowed  by  experi- 
ence from  the  hand  of  grief^  exhibit  the 
principles  of  harmony,  and  tiie  essential 
characteristics  of  truth. 

It  has  been  wisely  ordered  by  the  Author 
of  our  being,  that  we  should  be  stimulated  to 
action  by  certain  wishes  and  wants  arising 
within  ourselves.  Had  man,  constituted  as 
he  now  is,  been  placed  in  a  situation  of  per- 
fect enjoyment,  it  must  necessarily  have  been 
one  of  supineness  and  sloth,  in  which  his 
mental  powers  would  have  experienced  no 
exercise,  and  consequently  no  improvement 
Thus  when  we  look  wiUi  regret  upon  the 
daily  wants  of  mankind,  and  fed  di^XMcd  to 
regard  them  as  a  def^t  in  his  nature,  or  an 
error  in  his  morals,  we  do  not  reflect  that 
they  are  parts  of  a  powerful  machine,  so 
constructed  and  designed  as  to  awaken  and 
stimulate  man's  highest  capabilities,  yet  so 
liable  to  derangement,  misapi^ication,  and 
abuse,  as  to  be  frequently  converted  by  his 
ignorance,  or  want  of  care,  into  the  engine 
of  his  own  destruction.  It  was  iht  want  of 
some  medium  of  communicatioa  which  first 
led  to  the  use  of  certain  sounds  as  signs 
of  our  ideas,  and  it  was  the  same  want 
vdiich  produced  such  an  arangement  of  these 
sounds  as  to  constitute  a  copknis  language; 
it  was  the  want  of  some  sweet  influence  to 
soothe  the  asperities  of  pain,  and  labour,  and 
fluigue,  which  prompted  the  cultivation  of 
music;  it  was  the  want  of  some  visible  and 
substantial  personification  of  their  own  ideas 
of  beauty  and  grandeur,  which  operated  upon 
the  genius  of  the  first  artisti,  and  produced 
tiiose  massive  but  sublime  attempts  at  sculp- 
ture which  arose  among  the  Egyptians, 
and  were  afterwards  improved  upon  by  the 
more  refined  inhabitanti  of  ancient  Greece ; 
and  it  was  the  want  of  a  higher  tone  ef  lan- 


guage, suited  to  the  most  elevated 
tions  of  the  human  mind,  which  first  diffiiBrd 
the  refireshing  stream  of  poetry  ovsr  the 
worid,  gave  the  charm  of  melody  to  the 
hymns  of  Israel'to  minstrel  king,  inspired  tbe 
father  of  aneient  vene  with  those  herase 
strains  which  stiU  delight  the  world,  found  m 
language  anda  voice  for  the  impassioned  aool 
of  Sappho,  &ed  the  genius  of  Euripides,  and 
which  still  continues,  though  oAen  unkaowm 
and  unacknowledged,  to  tune  to  harmony  the 
poet's  secret  thoughts,  operating  upon  the 
springs  of  sympathy  and  k>ve,  like  the  aira 
that  touch  unseen  the  chords  of  the  ^Roliiin 
harp. 

But  above  aQ,  it  is  under  the  inflnenee  of 
sorrow  that  this  want  is  fek.  Joy  is  suffi- 
cient of  itself;  the  soul  receives  it,  and  ie 
satisfied.  But  sorrow  is  burdensome,  and 
the  soul  would  gladly  throw  it  ofi*;  and  be- 
cause it  cannot  give  what  no  one  is  wiUis^ 
to  receive,  would  cast  it  upon  the  wiad% 
or  difluse  it  tiirough  creation's  space.  The 
mind  that  is  under  the  infhence  of  melaii- 
choly,  knows  no  rest  Itis  wearied  with  an 
incessant  craving  for  something  beyoad  it- 
self. It  seeks  for  sympathy,  but  never  finds 
enough.  It  is  dissatisfied  with  present  things^ 
and  because  the  beings  around  it  are  too 
gross  or  too  familiar  to  ofier  that  refined 
communion  for  which  it  ever  pines,  it  pours 
forth  in  poetic  strains  the  transcript  of  its 
own  sorrows,  trusting  that  the  worid  con- 
tains other  sufierers  at  least  half  as  wretched 
as  itself,  who  will  read,  with  a  pity  too  di»> 
tant  to  offend,  descriptions  of  a  fate  moie 
lamentable  than  their  own. 

There  needs  no  greater  proof  that  melao^ 
choly  is  poetical,  than  the  efiect  it  prodooee 
upon  the  imaginatbn,  converting  everything 
into  its  own  bitter  fbod.  Under  the  infio- 
ence  of  melancholy,  the  voice  of  friendship 
oflen  sounds  reproachful  and  always  unlbel- 
ingwhen  it  speaks  the  truth;  the  looks  of 
gladness  worn  by  others,  are  proo&  of  their 
want  of  consideration  for  ourselves;  acts  of 
kindness  are  instances  of  pity,  and  pity,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  alwajrs  appears  no- 
companied  with  contempt  Love  Istp  Id 
attack  dioee  who  are  victims  of  melantnoly, 
but  it  is  always  in  some  forbidden  shape; 
and  religion,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
sovereign  balm  for  all  mental  maladies  ap- 
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peare  to  them  like  a  laered  indorare  drawn 
around  a  chosen  few,  from  whieh  they  u« 
eternally  shut  out  If  they  read  the  Bi- 
hie,  tho,y  turn  to  the  lamentations  of  Jer- 
emiah, Bedeaiastec,  or  the  Book  of  Job ; 
and  seated  qn  a  cushion  of  ease,  m  the  full 
enjuymeot  of  heal^  and  wealth,  and  luxury 
of  erery  kind,  they  believe  themselves  to  be 
as  severely  tried,  aa  miserable,  and  perhi^ 
aa  patieot,  aa  the  heroic  sufferer.  If  they 
go  forth  into  the  fields,  the  flowers  either 
k>ok  wan  and  sickly,  or  moek  them  with  their 
gorgeous  hues;  &e  tree  spread  around  a 
gloomy  shade ;  the  streams  murmur,  as  eve« 
rything  on  earth  has  a  right  to  do ;  the  birds 
and  the  insects  that  flutter  in  the  sunshine, 
are  poor  deluded  victims  of  mortality,  sport- 
ing away  their  short-lived  joy;  the  clouds 
which  vary  the  aspect  of  the  landscape,  and 
<he  calm  bhie  heavens,  are  emblematical  of 
flie  **  palpable  obscure^  in  which  their  own 
fate  is  involved ;  and  if  the  sun  shines  forth 
in  his  glory,  it  is  to  remind  them  that  no  sun 
wiU  ever  more  rise  to  disperse  the  darkness 
of  their  souls.  Instead  of  indulgmg  in  those 
wide  and  liberal  views  which  embrace  the 
peH*ection  and  beau^  of  the  universe,  they 
fix  their  attention  upon  objects  single  and 
minute,  choosing  out  such  as  may  most 
easily  be  connected  with  gloomy  associa- 
tions. In  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  autumnal 
foliage,  the  eye  of  melancholy  can  distin- 
goish  nothing  but  the  fhded  leaves  just  sep- 
arated from  the  bough,  and  flickering  down- 
wards on  the  reckless  wind,  with  those  dizzy 
and  convulsive  movements  which  are  wont 
to  precede  an  irrevocable  fall ;  from  amongst 
the  cheerful  songsters  of  the  grove,  it  singles 
out  the  bird  with  wounded  wing ;  it  per- 
eeifesthe  rifled  nest,  and  knows  by  the  scat- 
tered plumage  that  the  spoiler  has  been  there ; 
Ihrooghout  the  flowery  wilderness  of  the 
fieMS)  or  the  gorgeous  bloom  of  the  culthr»- 
ted  garden,  it  sees  only  the  blighted  bkMsom, 
the  broken  irtem,  or  the  fatal  ravages  of  the 
eanker-worm ;  in  the  heavens,  it  beholds  on- 
ly the  setting  sun,  the  waning  moon,  or  the 
feeble  star  that  giitters  in  a  world  of  gk>om ; 
k  the  animal  kingdom,  it  selects  those  spe- 
eies  which  prey  upon  each  other,  and  turns 
fiom  the  sportive  gambols  of  the  lamb,  to 
the  kite  that  hovers  over  the  feathery  brood, 
or  the  tiger  and  the  cat  that  torlQre  ere  they 


devour  their  victims ;  in  the  dty,  it  i(i  sensi- 
ble only  of  pover^,  disease,  and  accumu- 
lated crime ;  and  in  the  social  cirde,  it  sees 
only  the  lip  of  scorn,  the  pale  cheek,  or  the 
averted  eye.  Over  the  calendar  o^  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  &e  mdandic  y  hdd 
themsdves  peculiarly  privileged  to  mourn, 
because,  in  the  first  instance,  another  seur 
tient  and  respondble  being  is  added  to  the 
dark  catalogue  of  those  who  come  into  the 
worid  to  sin  and  suffisr;  in  the  second,  an 
additional  proof  is  about  to  be  exhibited  be- 
fore* the  world  of  the  fallacy  of  human  hopes, 
and  the  disappointment  which  inevitably  at- 
tends our  pursuit  of  earthly  happiness ;  and 
the  third  is  an  awful  evidence  of  that  fatal 
doom  to  which  we  are  ail  hastening.  In 
short,  there  is  nothing  natural  or  familiar, 
sweet  or  soothing,  good  or  great,  which  does 
not  set  the  gloomy  and  morbid  imagination 
afloat  upon  "  a  sea  of  troubles  :^  and  it  is  this 
exuberance  of  fancy,  this  illimitable  range 
of  thought,  this  fertility  of  the  mind  in 
producing  objects  of  mournful  associations, 
which  constitutes  the  poetry  of  melancholy. 

**1  hftte  or  toc«,"  my  Bamlet,  **(b«t  wh«reA>re  I 
know  not,)  lost  all  my  mirtli,  fbrf  one  ill  castoB  of  ex* 
ercbet :  and,  indeed,  it  f  oes  so  heavily  with  my  di«po- 
skion,  that  thia  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  aoema  to  ne  a 
aterile  promontory ;  this  meet  excellent  canopy,  the  air, 
look  yon,  thia  brave  o'erhanfing  0rmament,  thia  majea* 
tical  roof,  nretted  with  golden  Are,  why,  it  appears  no 
Other  thing  to  me,  thaa  a  (bul  and  peitilent  congregation 
of  vopoara.  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  I  How  noble 
in  reaeon !  how  infinite  in  fkcultiea  I  in  form,  and  mov* 
log,  how  express,  and  admirable  i  in  action,  how  like  an 
angel!  In  apprehension,  how  like  a  god  I  llieheantyor 
the  world,  the  paragon  of  animals  I  and  yet  to  me,  what 
is  this  qainteasence  of  dostl  Bfan  delights  not  me— nor 
woman  neither.**  ^ 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  grief 
as  a  passion,  under  which  character  there  is 
one  peculiarity  to  be  remariced,  tending  pomF- 
erfuliy  to  invest  it  with  the  poetical  charm  it 
unquestionably  possesses — it  is  the  peculiar 
force  and  vividness  of  some  of  our  percep- 
tions while  the  mind  is  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  grief.  It  is  true  we  cannot 
reason,  nor  calculate,  nor  detect  the  weak- 
ness of  sophistry,  because  the  mind  in  this 
state  is  inci^pable  of  action.  The  only  fa- 
culty awakened  in  it,  is  that  of  reodving  im- 
pressbns ;  a  power  considerably  heightened 
and  increased  by  the  total  suspenskm  of  its 
active  operaiicfiB.    But  it  is  to  trifles  akoe 
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that  this  power  is  a]qplied— to  things  of  no 
importance,  and  such  as  hold  no  relative 
connexion  with  the  cause  of  grief.  Thus 
the  criminal  at  the  bar,  though  whoUy  in- 
capacitated (or  taking  into  consideration  the 
nature  of  the  laws  by  which  he  is  tried, 
looks  round  upon  the  judge,  the  witnesses, 
and  the  whole  court ;  and  with  an  acuteness 
and  vividness  of  perception  which  seem 
actually  to  be  the  means  of  forcing  every 
unwelcome  object  upon  his  sight,  he  beholds 
the  breathless  and  expectant  multitude 
around  him,  from  amongst  whom  he  is  able 
to  distinguish,  and  single  out  particular  faces, 
wliich,  if  he  is  happy  enough  to  escape  the 
dreaded  doom,  will  remain  impressed  upon 
his  memory  till  his  latest  day.  The  mes- 
senger who  brings  us  evil  tidings,  is,  for  any 
thought  or  interest  that  we  bestow  upon  him 
individually,  a  mere  intelligence,  a  voice,  a 
breath  of  air  3  and  yet  we  find  afterwards 
that  we  hav«i  involuntary  noted  down  in 
characters  never  to  be  obliterated,  bis  coun- 
tenance, his  dress,  his  manner,  and  the  tones 
in  which  his  errand  was  delivered.  We 
watch  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  our  very 
souls  absorbed  by  the  near  prospect  of  that 
fearful  dissolution  which  is  about  to  deprive 
us  of  a  child,  a  parent,  a  friend  or  a  brother, 
unconscious  that  our  thoughts  have  wander- 
ed for  one  moment  from  what  was  most  im- 
portant or  impressive  in  that  awful  scene ; 
yet  in  after  life,  even  when  the  heavy  wheels 
of  time  have  rolled  over  us,  laden  with  other 
accidents  and  other  griefk,  we  are  able  to 
recall,  with  a  distinctness  almost  incredible 
to  those  who  have  never  known  it,  the  par- 
ticular aspect  of  that  sick  chamber—the  fold- 
ed curtains — the  pillow  without  rest — the 
wild  delirious  wanderings — the  countenance 
of  the  nurse — ^the  voice  of  the  phjrsician — 
and  all  the  other  roinutifld  of  that  mournful 


It  19  with  the  tide  of  fbeling  as  with  a 
swollen  river.  The  violent  and  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  the  torrent  bears  along  with  it 
innumerable  fragments  from  the  desolated 
shore.  While  the  stream  rushes  on,  swollen 
and  tumultuous,  these  fragments  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  amongst  the  whirlpools,  and 
rapids,  and  roaring  falls ;  but  when  it  sub- 
sides and  again  glides  calmly  within  its  nat- 
ural boundaries,  they  rise  to  the  surfaceand 


afford  clear  aod  payable  evidnee  of  die 
tremendous  strength  and  violenee  of  fbe 
overwhelming  flocd. 

Lord  Byron  has  described  with  his  womod 
power  and  pathos  this  capability  of  the 
mind,  when  under  the  influence  ofgriei,  in 
that  most  affecting  (I  might  almost  say 
most  beautiful)  of  his  poems  "  The  Dream." 
In  ihe  mdancholy  seene  so  forcibly  exhibi- 
ting the  deep  but  silent  anguiah  of  plighting 
the  hand  without  the  heart,  how  namraUy 
do  the  thoughts  of  the  gloomy  being  ha  haa 
chosen  to  represent,  ru^  back  to  the  season 
of  his  first— his  only  bve,  and  settle  upoa 
the  last  agonizing  moment  of  separatioQ, 
which  life  has  now  no  power  to  equal  by  any- 
future  sufiering.  A  minor  poet,  or  a  leas 
experienced  reasoner,  would  have  centred  aQ 
the  recollections  of  the  heart-stricken  bride- 
groom in  the  person  of  the  lady  herself;  but 
Lord  Byron,  who  could  at  his  own  pleasure 
make  use  of  expressions  as  delicate  as  poeti- 
cal—as  poetical  as  true,  cdouring  the  whole 
scene  with  those  ethereal  tints  which  belong 
to  the  hightest  genius,  merely  alludes  to  the 
sacred  object  of  such  deep^  and  fervent,  and 
forbiding  thoughts  as  a  ^desftny;'*  while  he 
gives  us  theminorparlB  of  the  picture,  clear, 
and  distinct  as  they  would  be  in  the  me- 
mory of  one  who  could  feel  and  suffer  like 
himselfl 


-^H«eo«ldiM 


Not  that  which  was,  but  that  whkh  ahoirid  h»T«  he«s 

But  th«  r«iii«inbered  ehunbert  and  th«  plaea, 

The  day,  the  hour,  tha  •aathlne,  and  the  Phadtf 

AH  thinfs  pertainlof  to  thai  plaea  and  hour, 

Aad  her  who  wa»  his  deatiny,  caae  bach 

And  thmtt  themMlves  between  him  and  the  Ught. 

What  boaineta  had  they  there  at  each  an  hottrl** 

We  might  add  to  what  has  already  been 
said  of  grief^  the  pleasure  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  afford  in  recollection;  a  subject 
much  sung  and  celebrated  by  the  poeta,  but 
one  to  which  I  confess  myself  too  ignorant, 
or  too  obtuse  to  be  able  to  do  justice.  StiU 
we  all  know  there  are  those  who  can  linger 
over  die  grave  recently  closed  over  their 
heart's  treasure,  who  love  to  revisit  scenes 
of  former  suffering,  and  dwell  in  lengthened 
detail  upon  die  sorrows  they  have  endured; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  such  aie 
the  individuals  best  qualified  to  describe  the 
poetry  of  grief;  rather  than  those  who  shrink 
from  all  retrospection  of  their  own  experieoe^ 
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and  harry  on  ^mmgfa  life  to  find  in  the 
fhtore  what  has  failed  them  in  the  past 

We  torn  from  thiM  subject  to  the  con- 
mderation  of  grief  under  that  peculiar  charac- 
ter which  appears  to  claim  more  than  its 
due  share  of  interest,  and  which  by  the 
world  is  called^/!rs<  grief. 

The  first  grief  generally  arises  from  disap- 
pointment in  love,  death  of  parents,  change  of 
fbrtmie,  or  neglect  of  friends ;  all  sufiicient 
causes  of  sorrow,  yet  by  no  means  so  pow- 
erful or  durable  in  their  efiects,  as  &e  ac- 
cumulated cares,  crosses,  and  afilictions, 
whidi  beset  us  in  aller  life.  This  grief  is 
comparatively  without  associatfon,  and  there- 
fore, though  touching  and  pathetic  in  the 
extreme,  because  it  fklls  upon  the  young, 
and  oflen  upon  the  beautifiil,  cannot  in  the 
experience  of  the  mourner  be  comparable 
I  to  those  in  which  are  combined  the  accu- 
mulated sufferings  that  arise  from  memory, 
and  anticipation-— the  recollection  of  happi- 
ness that  never  can  return— the  fear  of  fu- 
ture evil  yet  more  intolerable  than  the  pre- 
sent 

The  fifvt  grief  is  unquestionably  a  fertile 
i  subject  for  the  poet,  because  it  supplies  all 
file  interest  arising  from  strong  contrast ;  as  a 
sadden  blight fallingupon  the  luxurious  vege- 
tation of  a  productive  soil,  affords  more  mat- 
ter for  afiecting  and  mekmcholy  description, 
than  the  leafless  desert  stretched  out  in 
iti  perpetual  sterihty  beneath  a  burning 
son. 

The  first  grief  comes  to  the  young  heart 
like  the  rough  wind  to  the  blossom — ^like  the 
early  frost  to  the  f\ill  blown  fiowei^— like  the 
gathering  vapours  to  the  smiling  sun — tike 
the  daric  cloud  to  the  silver  moon— 4ike  the 
storm  to  the  summer  sea— like  the  sudden 
influence  of  all  those  fatal  accidents  which 
deface  the  lovely  and  verdant  aspect  of  na- 
ture ;  not  like  that  dull  monotony  of  constant 
care  which  experience  proves  to  be  far  more 
intolerable,  but  which  the  poet  rejects  for 
its  very  weariness.  The  tears  whieh  dim 
the  ejre  of  youthful  beauty  are  wholesome, 
natural,  and  refreshing,  compared  with  those 
which  wear  away  the  waning  sight  When 
youthful  beauty  weeps,  what  heart  so  cal- 
bus  as  not  to  be  touched  with  pity?  What 
benevolence  so  limited  as  not  to  extend  to 
file  fair  sufferer  the  consolation  of  love,  and 


file  comfort  of  protection?  There  is  soroe- 
fiiing  in  our  very  nature  which  makes  ua 
yearn  with  peccdiar  tenderness  over  those 
-vdio  mourn  for  their  first  grief.  They  have 
never  troubled  us  with  their  complaints  be- 
fore. We  have  been  wont  to  see  them  light 
and  joyous,  bounding  forth  upon  their  mor- 
tal race;  but  now  their  speed  is  checked, 
the  wished  for  goal  has  vanished  from  their 
sight,  the  stimulus  is  withdrawn,  and  unable 
either  to  pause,  or  to  retrace  their  rapid  way, 
they  begin  to  feel  that  the  long  dull  path  be- 
fore them  must  be  trod  by  many  a  weary  step. 
We  have  learned  this  truth  ourselves,  we 
know  that  all  who  Uve  must  learn  it,  and 
yet  to  spare  those  who  are  untutored  in  life's 
harsh  discipline,  though  but  for  another 
year — a  day — an  hour  of  innocent  enjoy- 
ment, we  would  almost  be  willing  to  bear  a 
fresh  stroke  of  the  axe  to  which  we  have 
already  become  accustomed— the  loss  of 
another  branch— the  blight  of  anofiier  bough. 

It  is  this  tenderness,  felt  and  acknow 
ledged  by  all,  whi6h  gives  the  charm  of 
ideal  loveliness  to  the  tears  of  the  young 
mourner,  which  heightens  the  interests  of 
those  afflictions  that  are  but  a  faint  type  of 
^diat  life  has  yet  in  store,  and  which  in  fact 
constitutes  the  poetry  of  fiie  first  grief. 

Another  and  perhaps  the  most  legitimate 
cause  of  grief  is  deafii;  a  calamity  common  to 
all,  but  not  felt  fiie  less  for  being  alike  incident 
to  the  young,  and  the  old ;  the  good,  and  the 
evfl ;  the  rich,  and  the  poor ;  the  noble  and 
the  abject  Under  all  other  afflictions  we 
may  school  ourselves  into  the  beUef  fiiaA 
some  hope  of  remedy  ot  alleviation  yet  re- 
mains; but  our  refiections  upon  this  fatal 
catastrophe  are  uniformly  stamped  with  that 
word  of  awful  and  irrevocable  import — 
nerer.*  Never  more  shall  we  listen  to  the 
voice  whose  familiar  tones  were  like  the 


*  Ifidame  d«  VtMl  hv  rtmarlMd  iip<m  Ui»  worda  no 
mora,  UiAt  both  In  wKiiid  ud  mdm  tiMy  ve  more  do- 
■crlptlTo  df  Bolancholy  mooning  than  any  other  in  our 
langnage.  If  not  before  ibeee,  ot  leaet  second  In  the 
■cnle,  I  vroaM  piece  the  alngle  word  oImm,  and  next  to 
this  nner.  I  have  heard  of  a  poor  maniac,  who  spent 
her  lifb  in  singinf  or  chanting  this  word  three  times  re* 
pented  "wsosr  wsrer  ■  weesr,"  Is  a  sioonAil  cadence, 
eomposod  of  six  different  notes  of  mosie ;  and  it  might 
aflbrd  mAtter  of  Interesting  speculation  to  the  poet,  to 
ask  what  was  the  nature  of  her  grief,  that  oowld  mmt 
dio—ef  her  loss  that  could  MfMT  be  restorod  1 
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HMmory  of  sweet  muBic  beard  in  ehfldhood 
— iiever  iball  the  beaming  eye,  whoae  lan- 
guage was  better  understood  than  words, 
light  up  the  secrets  of  our  souls  again — 
never  shall  the  parental  band  be  laid  upon 
our  own  with  tbe  earnestness  of  experience, 
and  the  warmth  of  love— never  shall  the  in- 
nocent prattle  of  those  cherub  lips  now 
sealed  in  death  awaken  us  from  our  morn- 
ing slumbers — never  shall  the  counsel  of 
that  long  tried  friend  guide  us  a^ain  through 
the  mazy  paths  of  life.  We  might  have 
lived  and  perhaps  we  have,  without  their 
actual  presence ;  seas  might  have  rolled  be- 
tween us;  and  wide  countries  separated 
their  home  and  ours:  but  to  believe  in  their 
existence  was  enough— to  think  that  they 
looked  upon  the  same  world  with  ourselves 
— ^that  the  same  sun  rose  to  them  and  to  us 
— that  we  gazed  upon  the  same  moon — and 
that  the  same  wind  which  breathed  its  spiritr 
ual  intelligence  into  our  ears,  might  in  its 
wild  and  lawless  wanderings,  have  sighed 
around  their  distant  dwelling.  But  above 
all,  that  the  time  might  come  when  we 
should  yet  meet  to  recognize  the  same  fea- 
tures, though  changed  by  time — the  same 
voice  though  altered  iails  language — and  the 
same  love,  though  long  estranged,  yet  never 
totally  extinguished.  We  must  now  satisfy 
ourselves  that  this  can  never  be ;  and  why? 
not  from  any  cause  which  the  power  and 
ingenuity  of  man  can  remedy,  or  the  cas- 
uality  of  aAer  events  avert;  but  simply  be- 
cause the  vital  princijde  which  never  can 
be  revived,  is  extinct,  the  functions  of  hu- 
manity are  destroyed,  and  the  friend  of  our 
bosom  is  no  more. 

It  is  true  that  religion  points  to  the  ethe- 
real essence  existing  in  a  happier  sji^ere, 
directs  the  attention  of  the  mourner  to  the 
undying  soul,  and  urges  on  his  hope  to  an 
eternal  union ;  but  we  have  earthly  feeUngs 
too  irequendy  usurping  the  place  where 
religion  ought  to  reign;  and  love  that  is 
^'strong  as  death,"  turns  away  from  the 
Heavenly  Comforter,  and  will  not  be  con- 
soled. Love  holds  a  faithful  record  of  Hie 
past,  from  which  half  the  interest,  and  half 
the  endearment  must  now  be  struck  out, 
rendering  the  future  barren,  waste,  and 
void.  Love  Iteega  an  inventory  of  iti  secret 
treasures,  where  it  notes  down  things  of 


which  the  higher  (kculties  of  the  soul  take 
no  cognizance — the  smileB — the  tones  €>f 
mutual  happiness — the  ^wing  cheek— the 
sunny  hair — ^the  gentle  hand— the  well 
known  step-Hind  all  that  flUs  up  and  rakes 
perfect  the  evidence  of  long  chfrished  aSec> 
tion;  exchanged  for  what?  For  the  na- 
tionless and  marble  stillness  of  death,  and 
the  cold,  unnatural  gloom  of  that  deep  Bep> 
ulchre  which  conceals  what  even  love  itoelf 
has  become  willing  to  resign — fbr  the  aiui 
return  to  the  desolate  home — the  silenl 
chamber — the  absent  voice — the  window 
without  its  light — the  familiar  name  un- 
spoken— the  relics  unclaimed — the  harp 
untouched — the  task  unfinished — the  blaok 
at  the  table  unfilled  up— the  garden  walks 
untrodden — ^the  flowers  untended — the  &- 
vouriie  books  closed  up  as  with  a 
short,  the  total  rendmg  away  of  that 
chord,  without  which,  the  onoe  harmoviioua 
strains  of  social  intercourse  are  mwcal  no 
more. 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  mind  by 
the  contemplation  of  death,  is  of  a  character 
peculiarly  refined  and  gentle.  We  necea- 
sarily  forgive  the  dead,  even  though  they 
may  have  been  our  enemies:  and  if  ma 
fiiends  we  remember  their  virtues  alone. 
They  have  lost  the  power  to  offend  again, 
and  therefore  their  fhults  are  forgotten.  It 
is  true,  there  are  assodatioos  with  the  bodily 
part  of  death  which  scarcely  come  uader 
the  denomination  of  refined,  but  &om  these 
our  nature  shrinks ;  even  the  eommon  nurse 
performs  her  last  sad  office  in  stienee,  and 
delicacy  shrouds  in  everlasting  oblivion  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  deceased.  It  h  the 
task  of  the  poet  to  record  their  noble  aetioQs 
— ^their  benevolence — their  patient  sufferii^ 
— their  magnanimity— their  seU^enial ;  and 
while  he  performs  this  sacred  duty,  his 
bosom  bums  with  enthusiasm  to  imitate  the 
virtues  he  extols. 

The  loss  of  fortune  m  another  cause  of 
grief,  not  less  severely  felt  for  being  of  eom- 
mon occurrenoe.  Those  who  have  never 
tasted  the  real  bitterness  of  poverty,  tell  ns 
in  the  language  of  philosophy,  that  the  lots 
of  fortune  is  a  very  insufficient  cause  for  the 
grief  of  a  wise  man;  that  our  nature  is  not 
degraded  when  our  bodies  are  clad  in 
homely  garments;  and  that  the  fijends 
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whtme  esteem  h  worthy  of  our  Tegvd,  win 
AiUow  ut  as  willingly  to  the  clay  cottage,  at 
to  the  **  courts  of  kings.'*    This  might  be  all 
very  tnie^  did   reason  alone  govern   the 
world ;  but  we  have  another  law— ^e  law 
of  feeling,  more  potent  in  its  influence  upon 
^  a&irs  of  mankind ;  and  in  this  law  the 
poet  IB  often  much  better  instructed  than  die 
philosopher.    The  poet  knows  ^at  to  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  pressure  of  the  calami- 
ties of  tife,  by  reasoning,  however  plausibly, 
upon   their  transient  or  trifling  nature,  is 
not,  in  rffect,  to  speak  the  language  of  com- 
mon sense;  because  it  does  not  adapt  itself 
to  the  feelings  of  those  to  whom  it  is  address- 
ed, so  as  to  render  it  available  oi  even  in- 
tdligfble.    As  well  might  we  tell  tlie  victim 
of  raging  fever,  that  it  is  absurd  (o  thirst 
again,  because  he  has  but  lately  moistened 
his  lips,  as  endeavour  to  persuade  him  who 
suffers  flrom  the  loss  of  worldly  wealth,  to 
be  comforted,  because  it  is  vain  to  grieve. 
The  poet's  sphere  being  one  of  feeling,  he 
has  within  himself  so  quick  and  clear  an  ap- 
prehension of  all  the  sources  of  human  pain 
or  pleasure  that  he  sees  and  understands  at 
once  why  the  change  of  fortune,  the  depri- 
vation of  accustomed  privileges  and  enjoy- 
ments, and  the  gradual  sinking  to  a  lower 
rank  in  social  life,  should  occasion  the  deep- 
est sorrow  and  regret    Were  reason  the 
sole  regulator  of  our  passions  and  propensi-  , 
ties,  we  should  never  grieve ;  because  we 
are  taught  by  the  experience  of  every  day, 
that  good  may  arise  out  of  what  we  have 
blindly  called  evil;   and  because  we  are 
assured  upon  the  highest  evidence,  that  our 
worldly  aflairs  even  when  darkest  and  most 
perplexed,  are  under  the  government  of  a 
gracious  and  unerring  Providence:  but  the 
experience  of  every  day  teaches  us  also, 
that  these  important  truths  have  not  their 
proper  weight  in  human  calculations.   Who, 
for  instance,  can  meet  with  equanimity  the 
clamorous  attacks  of  suspicious  creditors, 
whose  claims  he  knows  he  is  unable  to  sup- 
ply?   Who  can  bear  the  mute  appeals  of 
those  who  have  been  dependent  upon  his 
bounty  and  protection,  when  he  has  no 
longer  the  power  to  ofier  either — ^the  looks 
estranged  of  former  friends ;  for  friendship 
fia  the  world  is  not  what  it  Is  fabled  to  be  in 
books,  but  win  sometimes  deviate  from  the 


rule  of  Scri|>turB,  by  showing  respect  unto 
the  persons  of  men— the  reproaches,  eovert 
and  open,  which  always  fall  upon  those 
whose  success  has  not  been  equal  to  their 
endeavours ;  as  if  the  afi*airs  of  this  life  were 
so  regulated,  that  to  succeed  in  obtaining 
money  were  &e  hig^iest  proof  of  merit—- the 
gradual  declension  (owing  to  the  taking 
away  of  props  on  every  side  when  most 
needed)  into  a  lower  grade  of  society,  where 
intellectoa]  refinement  is  little  valued,  and 
diflleult  to  be  maintained — the  signs  of  en- 
vious triumph  exhibited  by  those  who  in  our 
better  days  would  have  been  our  enemies 
if  they  had  dared.  Who  can  endure  aU 
these,  and  an  endless  variety  of  other  causes 
of  sufiering  incident  to  fallen  fortune,  and 
yet  so  fortify  his  soul  by  sage  reasoning 
that  it  shall  fbel  no  anguish?  No;  the  poet 
knows  i^at  is  in  nature  and  in  man ;  and 
tiiereibre  he  finds  a  fruitflil  theme  of  never- 
fitiling  interest  in  the  fountain  of  his  own 
feelings,  which,  trough  the  medium  of 
poetic  language,  is  so  conducted,  as  to  mix, 
and  blend,  and  harmonize  with  those  of 
others. 

A  well  known  cause  of  grief,  and  one  fk- 
mih'ar  to  every  poetic  mind,  is  loneliness. 
In  one  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  poet 
is  never  alone ;  but  let  us  ask  how  it  is  that 
he  learns  to  make 

— **  MiB  IHead*  of  noastalM ;  nvith  tkt  ttan, 
And  the  quick  tpiriu  of  the  uniTeno 
TgkoUhiM  dialoguofl V 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  poet  who  had 
not  first  sought  to  find  in  his  own  species 
that  real  sympathy,  for  which  he  becomes 
afterwards  satisfied  to  substitute  the  ideal 
It  is  impossible  but  that  the  elevated  and 
finely  constituted  mmd  should  of\en  find 
itself  alone,  and  if  moi1>id  and  too  sensitive, 
as  such  minds  generally  are,  it  must  be 
always  so  in  the  common  haunts  of  human 
kind.  The  poet  who  can  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  entire  eommunion  and 
sympathy  of  soul,  is  alone  in  the  erowdod 
city,  where,  amidst  the  rush  of  thousands 
of  busy  feet  not  one  is  found  to  pause  because 
he  is  near— alone  in  the  gardenHi  flowery 
paths,  where  there  is  no  eye  to  look  for 
beauty  and  delight  in  the  same  objects  with 
his-^alone  beneath  the  starry  canopy  of 
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heaven,  where  none  will  jiom  \m  midni^t 
randiles— alone  at  the  altar,  where  hit  pecu- 
liar faith  18  liahle  to  he  contemned— akme  in 
the  season  of  grie^-alone  in  the  hour  ci 
joy— alone  in  all  &ose  ecstatic  enu>ti<»ii 
which  give  the  power  of  life  and  action  to 
the  highest  faculties  of  our  nature,  raising  it 
ahove  the  common  level  of  ordinary  exis- 
tence— alone  in  those  moments  of  weakness 
and  dependence,  when  the  soul  is  hungering 
after  that  intellectual  sustenance  which 
never  yet  was  found  in  the  selfish  or  sordid 
avocations  of  life,  pining  for  the  consolations 
of  a  higher  sympathy  than  the  world  afibrds, 
and  ready  to  lean  upon  the  veriest  reed  for 
its  support  To  feel  all  this  without  the 
power  either  of  communicating  or  receiving 
what  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
soul,  is  true  londiness;  and  therefore  the 
poet,  escaping  from  the  contact  of  uncon- 
genial minds,  flies  to  his  own  peculiar  home 
in  the  bosom  of  nature,  where,  if  &e  inter- 
course he  meets  with  be  ideal,  it  is  sufficient 
to  satisfy  a  mind  etherealized  like  his ;  es- 
pecially as  it  differs  from  that  of  the  world, 
in  being  such  as  will  neither  mock  nor  mar 
the  harmony  of  his  own  breast  But  this  in- 
tercourse is  not  in  reality  ideal  The  Author 
of  our  being  has  so  constructed  the  world, 
animate  and  inanimate,  that  there  are  laws 
of  sympathy  and  association  unmarked  by 
the  obtuse  perceptions  of  sensual  beings, 
which  connect  the  different,  and  to  us  appa- 
rently incongruous  parts  of  the  universe,  so 
as  to  form  an  entire  and  perfect  whole. 

We  read  of  a  sditary  prisoner  immured 
within  the  bare  walls  of  a  dungeon,  who 
tamed  a  spider,  and  even  loved  it;  because 
the  principle  of  bve  was  strong  within  him, 
and  he  had  no  other  object  for  his  affections. 
Love  is  but  one  of  the  many  stimulants  that 
urge  us  on  to  seek  through  the  world  for 
objects  on  which  these  affections  can  be 
lavished,  and  situaticms  in  which  they  may 
be  indulged ;  and  if  deprived  of  the  power 
of  gratifying  our  tastes  and  wishes  by  change 
of  scene  or  circumstance,  imagination  will  do 
her  utmost  to  trangfbnn  what  is  repulsive 
in  itself  into  an  object  of  tenderness,  interest 
or  admiration:  for  such  are  the  boundtf 
which  connect  our  intellectual  nature  with 
the  material  world,  that  the  mind  must  lay 
hold  of  some&iag  to  grapple  with,  appropri- 


ate, or  destroy.    It 
separata  from  association. 

As  it  is  the  nature  of  aH  grievances  to 
awaken  suggestions  of  their  own  reme^,  ao 
the  poet,  after  deeply  ea^erieocing&e  grief 
arising  from  loneliness,  learns  to  satisfy  bm 
soul  in  its  pining  afier  a  qiiritual  communioai 
with  an  that  is  pure,  and  lovely,  and  sublime, 
by  an  ideal  converse  with  nature.    Having 
found  the  objects  of  his  search  but  seldom, 
or  where  &ey  existed,  but  faintly  revealed 
amongst  the  children  of  men,  he  returns 
with  fi-esh  ardour,  and  renewed  desire  to  the 
sditude  of  the  sequestered  valley,  the  heists 
of  the  trackless  mountain,  or  the  echoing 
shores  of  the  ever  restless  sea;  notbeeauae 
he  actually  believes,  what  his  muse  oome- 
times  fantastically  deseribesty  that  "myriads 
of  ha:ppy  spirits  walk  the  air  unseen,"  de- 
livering their  earthly  errand  to  his  privUe^ged 
and  attentive  ear;  but  because  there  exists 
in  his  bosom  an  insatiable  love  of  what  ie 
sweet,and  calm,  and  soothing,  which  be  fiods 
in  the  freshness  and  repose  of  nature— «ii 
intense  enjoyment  of  what  is  elevated,  and 
majestic,  which  crowns  his  labour  in  climb- 
ing to  the  mountain'^  brow — a  deep  sense 
of  power,  and  grandeur,  and  magn^cence^ 
which  leads  him  to  the  ocean's  brink,  to  pour 
his  soul  forth  in  its  native  element— the  true 
sublime. 

The  last  character  under  which  we  shaD 
attempt  to  describe  the  poetical  nature  of 
grief,  is  that  of  pity — a  sentimentso  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  relief  of  the  wants,  and 
si^erings  of  humanity,  that  we  regard  it  as 
one  of  our  greatest  blessings ;  because  we  owe 
to  pity  half  the  kind  offices  of  lifCy  never  feel- 
ing the  pain  it  awakens  in  ourselves,  without 
feeling  also  some  laudable  impulse^  and 
seldom  witnessing  the  signs  of  it  in  others, 
without  hailing  them  as  omeosof  good.  In- 
deed so  powert'ui  is  the  influence  c^pi^,  that 
it  is  the  first  refuge  of  innocence — ^the  last 
of  guilt;  and  when  artifice  would  win  fh^m 
feeling  what  it  wants  merit  to  obtain  (rom 
discretion,  it  never  fails  to  ^^eal  to  fhj 
with  an  exaggerated  history  of  sufiering  and 
distress. 

But  for  the  gentle  visitations  of  pity,  ih/t 
couch  of  suffering  would  be  desolate  indeed. 
Pain,  and  want,  and  weakness  would  be 
left  to  water  the  earth  with  teart^  and  reap 
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ID  lolitude  the  harvest  of  despair.  The 
prisons  in  his  sOent  cell,  would  liisten  in  vain 
for  the  step  of  his  last  earthly  friend;  and 
the  reprobate  beneath  the  world's  dread 
stigma,  involving  in  wretchedness  and  ruin, 
would  €nd  no  faithfbl  hand  to  lift  the  pall  of 
public  disgrace,  and  reclaim  the  lost  one 
from  a  living  death.  But  more  than  all, 
without  pity;  we  should  want  the  bright 
opening  in  the  heavens  through  which  the 
radiance  of  returning  peace  shines  forth  upon 
tile  tears  of  penitence — we  should  want  the 
ark  of  shelter  when  the  waters  of  the  deluge 
were  gathering  around  us— we  should  want 
the  doud  by  day,  and  the  pilliar  of  fire  by 
night  to  guide  our  wanderings  throu^  the 
wfldeness. 

The  grief  arising  from  pity  is  the  only  dis- 
interested grief  we  are  capable  of;  and 
therefore  it  carries  a  bahn  along  with  it, 
nhich  imparts  something  of  enjoyment  to 
the  excitement  it  creates ;  but  for  its  acute- 
ness  of  sensation,  we  have  the  warrant  of 
the  deep  workings  of  more  violent  passions, 
which  pity  has  not  unfrequently  the  power 
to  overcome.  History  affords  no  stronger 
proof  of  this,  than  when  Coriolanus  yielded 
to  the  tears  of  his  mother,  and  the  matrons 
of  Rome,  what  he  had  reibsed  to  the  entrea- 
ties of  his  friends,  and  the  claims  of  his 
country. 

But  if  pity,  connected  with  the  power  of 
alleviating  misery,  is  mingled  with  enjoy- 
ment, pty  without  this  power  is  one  of 
the  most  agonizing  of  our  griefs.  To  live 
smongst  the  oppressed  without  being  able 
to  break  their  bonds — amongst  the  poor  with- 
out the  means  of  giving— to  walk  by  the  side 
of  the  feeble  without  a  hand  to  help — to  hear 
the  cries  of  tiie  innocent  without  a  voice  to 
fpeak  of  peace,  are  trials  to  the  heart,  and 
to  the  will,  unparalleled  in  the  register  of 
grief  And  it  is  this  acuteness  of  sensation, 
connected  with  the  unbounded  influence  of 
pitjr,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  woven 
in  with  the  chain  of  kindness,  and  love,  and 
charity,  by  which  himian  suffering  is  con- 
nected with  human  virtue,  that  constitutes 
the  poetry  of  grief  in  its  character  of  pity 
— «  character  so  sacred,  that  we  trace  it  not 
only  through  the  links  of  human  fellowship, 
binding  together  the  dependent  children  of 
earth;  but  also  through  God's  government, 


up  to  the  source  of  all  our  mercies,  where, 
separate  from  its  mortal  mixture  of  pain,  pity 
performs  its  holy  offices  of  mercy  and  for- 
giveness. 


THE  POETRY  OP  WOMAN. 

After  what  has  already  been  said  of  love 
and  grief,  we  feel  that  to  treat  at  large  upon 
the  poetry  of  woman,  must  be  in  some  mear 
sure  to  recapitulate  what  forms  the  sub- 
stance of  the  two  preceding  chapters ;  be- 
cause, from  the  peculiar  nature  and  tenden- 
cy of  woman's  character,  love  and  grief  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  chief  elements  of 
her  existence.  That  she  is  preserved  from 
the  overwhelming  influence  of  grief,  so  fre- 
quently recurring,  by  the  reaction  of  her 
own  buoyant  and  vivacious  spirit,  by  the 
fertility  of  her  imagination  in  multiplying 
means  of  happiness,  and  by  her  facility  in 
adapting  herself  to  place  and  time,  and  lay- 
ing hold  of  every  support  which  surrounding 
circumstances  aiSbrd,  she  has  solely  to  thank 
the  Author  of  her  life,  who  has  so  regulated 
the  balance  of  human  joys  and  sorrows,  that 
none  are  necessarily  entirely  and  irremedia- 
bly wretched.  On  glancing  superficially  at 
the  general  aspect  of  society,  all  women,  and 
all  men  who  see  and  speak  impartially, 
would  pronounce  the  weaker  sex  to  be 
doomed  to  more  than  an  equal  share  of  suf- 
fering ;  but  happily  for  woman,  her  internal 
resources  are  such  as  to  raise  her  at  least  to 
a  level  with  mem  in  the  scale  of  happiness. 
Bodily  weakness  and  liability  to  illness  is 
one  of  the  most  obvious  reasons  why  woman 
is  looked  upon  as  an  object  of  compassioiL 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which  she  has  not 
some  ache  or  pain  that  would  drive  a  man 
melancholy,  and  yet  how  quietly  she  rests 
her  throbbing  temples;  how  cheerfully  she 
converses  with  every  one  around  her,  thus 
begui^ng  her  thoughts  from  her  own  suffer- 
ings ;  how  patiently  she  resigns  herself  to 
tiie  old  accustomed  chair,  as  if  chained  to 
the  very  hearth-stone ;  while  the  birds  are 
warbling  forth  their  Welcome  to  returning 
spring,  and  she  knows  that  die  opening 
flowers  are  scenting  the  fresh  gales  that 
play  around  the  garden  where  she  may  not 
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tread,  and  that  the  suDiiy  skies  are  Hghtiog 
up  the  landscape  with  a  beauty  which  she 
may  not  look  upon— it  is  possible,  which  she 
never  may  behold  again.  Yet  what  is  all 
this  to  woman?  Her  happiness  is  not  in 
physical  enjoyment,  but  in  love  and  (aith. 
Give  her  but  the  voice  of  kindness — the  pure 
sweet  natural  music  of  the  feminine  soul, 
to  soothe  her  daily  anguish — to  cheer  her 
nightly  vigil,  and  diie  will  ask  no  more :  tell 
her  of  the  green  hills,  the  verdant  woods, 
and  the  silver  streams,  of  the  songs  of  the 
birds,  and  the  frolic  of  the  lambs,  of  nature's 
radiant  beauty  glowing  beneath  a  cloudless 
sky,  and  of  the  universal  ^adness  di£Rised 
through  the  animal  creation — tell  her  all  this, 
in  which  she  has,  personally,  no  partieipa- 
tion,  and  she  will  be  satisfied,  nay,  blest 

In  the  natural  ddicacy  of  woman's  con- 
stitution, however,  we  see  only  one  of  the 
slightest  of  the  causes  of  suffering  peculiar  to 
her  character  and  station  in  society ;  because 
her  feelings  are  so  entirely  relative  and  depen- 
dent, that  they  can  never  be  wholly,  or  even 
half  absorbed  by  that  which  is  confined  to  her 
own  experience,  without  reference  to  that  of 
others.  There  are  unquestionably  many 
exc^[>tions  to  this  rule,  bat  the  rule  is  the 
came  notwithstanding;  and  I  desire  to  be 
understood  to  speak  not  of  women  indivi- 
dually, but  of  ^e  essential  characteristics 
of  woman  as  a  genius.  Amongst  these 
chsuracteristics,  I  am  almost  proud  to  name 
her  personal  disinterestedness,  shown  by 
the  unhesitating  promptness  with  which  she 
devotes  herself  to  watchfulness,  labour,  and 
suffering  of  almost  every  kind,  for,  or  in  lieu 
of  others.  In  seasons  of  helplessness,  mis- 
ery, or  degradation,  who  but  woman  comes 
forward  to  support  to  console,  and  to  re- 
claim ?  From  the  wearisome  disquietudes 
of  puling  infancy,  to  the  impatience  and 
decrepitude  of  old  age,  it  b  woman  alone 
that  bears  with  all  the  trials  and  vexations 
which  the  infirmities  of  our  nature  draw 
down  upon  those  around  us.  Through  the 
monotony  of  ceaseless  misery,  it  is  women 
alone  that  will  listen  to  the  daily  murmur- 
ings  of  fruitless  anxiety,  and  offer  again  the 
cup  of  eonsoiation  after  it  has  been  petulantly 
dashed  at  her  feet '  It  is  woman  who  with- 
draws not  her  sweet  companionship  from 
that  society  whose  intercourse  is  in  sighs 


and  tears.  What  is  it  to  her  that  the  ht^ 
liance  of  wit  is  now  extinguished,  the  ^ 
vourite  anecdotes  untold,  and,  sOeoit  all  tbe 
flattering  enconiums  that  flowfVom  love  and 
gratitude.  It  is  enough  for  her  Chat  the  lips 
now  sealed  by  grief^  the  eye  now  dim  with 
tears,  and  the  heart  now  tortured  wilfaagooy, 
are  dear — dearer  in  their  unutterable  wo, 
than  the  choicest  pleasures  of  the  world,  did 
they  centre  in  herself  alooe.  No;  woman 
will  not  leave  the  idol  of  her  worship  be- 
cause the  multitude  have  turned  away  to 
bow  before  another  shrine,  because  the 
wreaths  have  faded  away  from  the  allar,  or 
because  the  symbols  of  rdigion  are  no  more. 
She  hears  the  popular  outcry  that  her  vows 
are  offered  to  a  false  deity,  but  she  will  not 
believe,  because  her  faith  makes  it  true.  A 
higher  object  of  devotion  is  pointed  out  to 
her,  but  she  clings  to  that  vrhich  her  imagi- 
nation has  invested,  and  still  invests^  with 
all  the  attributes  of  a  celestial  being;  until 
at  last  it  falls  before  her,  a  hopeless  and 
irrecoverable  ruin,  and  ^en,  aAer  vainly 
struggling  to  hide  its  degradation,  she  goes 
forth  into  the  wilderness  alone. 

For  the  poetry  of  her  character,  woman 
is  chiefly  indebted  to  her  capability  of  feel- 
ing, extended  beyond  the  possibility  of  cal- 
culation, by  her  naturally  vivid  imagination; 
yet  she  unquestionably  possesses  other  men- 
tal faculties,  by  no  means  inconsiderable  in 
the  scale  of  moral  and  intelligent  beings. 
Those  who,  depriving  woman  of  her  right- 
ful title  to  intellectual  capacity,  wwild  aos^ 
sign  her  wholly  to  the  sphere  of^  passion  and 
affection;  and  those  vrho^  on  the  oppocile 
dde,  are  perpetufdly  raving  about  her  equal- 
ity with  man,  and  lamenting  over  the  inferior 
station  in  society  which  she  is  doomed  lo 
fill,  are  equally  prejudiced  in  their  view  of 
the  subject,  superficial  in  their  reasoning 
upon  it,  and  absurd  in  their  conchudona  In 
her  int^ectual  capacUyj  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  woman  is  equal  to  man,  but  in  ber 
intellectual  power  she  is  greatly  his  inferior ; 
because,  firom  the  succession  of  unavcndable 
circumstances  which  occur  to  interrupt  ttie 
train  of  her  thoughts,  it  is  seldom  that  she  is 
able  to  concentrate  the  forces  of  her  mindy 
and  to  continue  their  operations  upon  one 
given  point,  so  as  to  work  out  any  of  those 
^endid  results^  which  ensue  from  tb6  more 
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fixed  wjid  determiiiate  deeigm  of  man^  To 
woman,  belong  all  the  minor  duties  of  life, 
■he  11  therefore  incapable  of  cornnianding 
hei  own  time,  or  even  her  own  thoughtB  j 
m  Iter  tphere  of  action,  ihe  trifling  events 
©f  Ihe  moment  involving  tlie  principles  of 
good  and  evil,  wliich  inEtaiitly  strike  upon 
her  lively  and  acute  perceptione^  become  of 
the  ulinoet  importance  j  and  each  of  these 
dutie«,  with  m  train  of  relative  eoneidera- 
tioas,  bearing  direcUy  upon  the  delicate  fa- 
bric of  her  mind,  bo  organized  as  to  render 
it  liable  to  the  extremes  of  pain  or  pleasure, 
araing  out  of  every  occurrence,  she  i^  con- 
■aqiieoify  unable  ao  to  regulate  her  feelings^ 
as  Id  leave  tlie  course  of  her  Intellectual 
puiwiiii  uninterrupteil. 

Sttppotte  for  instance^  a  woman  la  studying 
EQclid  when  she  Iieurs  tlie  cry  of  her  child ; 
in  ftti  instant  she  plunges  into  tlie  centre  of 
her  domestic  cares,  and  Euclid  is  forgotten, 
Suppoee  another,  (for 'such  things  liave 
been,)  deeply  engaged  in  the  dry  routine  of 
eb«tie  lore,  when  suddenly  the  fair  smdent 
wd  Mimething  in  the  eye  of  her  tutor,  or 
hem*  something  in  his  voice,  which  puis  to 
flight  the  Roman  legions,  and  dism issues  the 
Cartbagmian  queen  to  weep  away  her 
WFtmgw  unpitied  and  alone.  Suppose  a 
Himiill  admitted  within  the  laboratory  of  a 
chymlst,  and  Hi^tetiing  wit^i  tlje  mute  attention 
of  a  devotee  to  hie  learned  dissertations 
apao  his  favourite  science,  when,  behold, 
her  watchful  eye  In  fixed  upon  the  care-worn 
brow  and  hagg.ird  cheek  of  the  philo&oplierj 
and  ^le  longs  to  lead  him  away  from  his 
delatarknia  drugs  and  e^isences,  into  tlie 
§men  fielda,  or  home  to  the  quiet  comforts 
of  her  own  fire-aide,  where  she  would  ratlier 
cherifilv  his  old  age  with  warm  clothing  and 
generous  diet,  than  ponder  upon  the  iscten- 
ilfic  truths  he  has  been  labouring  to  instil 
into  her  mind.  Suppose  another  studying 
Oie  course  of  the  staj«,  when  by  one  of  those 
tnvotantary  impulses  by  which  thoughts  are 
let  into  the  mind  we  know  not  how,  tlie  form 
of  her  departed  friend  rushea  back  upon  her 
mecnory,  and  suddenly,  beneath  that  hea- 
Wfily  ho«t»  who^  sublimity  her  rapt  soul 
&ad  been  almost  adoring^  she  stands  alone, 
ft  weak  and  trembhng  woman;  and  asks  no 
mofm  (kT  the  glistening  star^,  than  some  faint 
revelaticn    of  her    earlldy  destiny— some 


gUmmertag  of  hope  that  she  may  yet  be 
permitted  to  shelter  herself  beneath  the 
canopy  of  domestic  and  social  love,  Sup^ 
poee  a  woman  mentally  absorbed  in  the 
eventful  history  of  post  times,  pondering 
upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  naUons,  the  princi- 
ples of  government,  and  the  march  of  civ- 
ilization over  the  peopled  globe ;  when  sud- 
denly there  is  placed  in  her  hand  a  letter — 
one  of  those  mute  messengers  which  some- 
times change  in  a  moment,  the  whole  col- 
ouring of  a  woman*s  Ule,  not  only  clothing 
in  shade  or  sunshine  the  immediate  aspect 
of  nature  and  surrounding  tilings,  but  the 
illimitable  expanse  of  her  imaginary  future. 
A  letter  to  a  woman  is  not  a  mere  eaaual 
thmg,  to  be  reail  like  a  newspaper,  Ita 
arrival  la  an  event  of  expectancy,  of  hope, 
and  fear  j  and  oRen  seems  to  arrest  in  a 
moment  tlie  natural  current  of  her  blood, 
sending  it  by  a  sudden  revulsion,  to  circle  m. 
a  backward  course  through  all  her  palpi- 
tating veins.  In  tlie  instance  we  liave  sup- 
poscil,  the  letter  may  corivey  the  sad  intel- 
ligence of  the  sickneea  of  a  friend  or  reiative, 
who  requires  tlie  immediate  attention  of  a 
faithful  and  devoted  nurse.  The  book  ia 
closed.  The  quiet  hours  of  reading,  and 
study,  are  exchanged  for  the  wearisome 
day,  the  watchful  night,  the  soothing  of 
fretfuliieee,  and  the  minietration  of  comfort 
and  kind  offices  \  while  the  heroes  of  ancient 
Greece  are  forgotten,  and  the  Cssars  and 
ttie  Ptolemies  are  indiscriminately  consigned 
to  an  ignominious  tomb. 

It  is  owing  to  circumstances  such  as  tlieaOj 
daily  and  even  hourly  occurring^  that  women 
are  disqualiiied  for  great  literary  attain- 
ments; and  every  impartial  judge  will 
freely  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  her  want 
of  capacity  to  understand  the  fundamental 
truths  of  science  and  philosophy ;  b Jt  her 
utter  inability  from  circumstance  and  situar 
tion,  diligently  to  pursue  the  investigation 
of  such  truths,  ami  when  clearly  aacertained, 
to  store  up  and  apply  them  to  the  highest 
intellectual  purposes,  which  eonsli  lutes  the 
difference  between  the  mental  facultlcB  of 
woman  and  those  of  a  nobler  sex. 

Nor  let  the  pedant  call  lliis  a  defect  in  wo- 
man ^s  nature ;  that  alone  can  be  a  defect  by 
which  anything  is  hindered  from  answering^ 
the    purpose   for  which  il   was   designed. 
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Man  18  appointed  to  hold  the  rems  of  gor- 
eminent,  to  make  laws,  to  support  systems, 
to  penetrate  with  patient  lahoor  and  imde- 
viating  perseverance  into  the  mysteries  of 
science,  and  to  work  out  the  great  funda- 
mental principles  of  truth.  For  such  pur- 
poses he  would  be  ill  qualified,  were  he 
liable  to  be  diverted  from  his  object  by  the 
quickness  ofhis  perception  of  external  things, 
by  the  ungovernable  impulse  of  his  own 
feelings,  or  by  the  cleums  of  others  upon  his 
regard  or  sensibility;  but  woman's  sphere 
being  one  of  feeling  rather  than  of  intellect, 
an  her  peculiar  characteristics  are  such  as 
essentially  qualify  her  for  that  station  in  so- 
ciety which  she  is  designed  to  fill,  and  which 
she  never  voluntarily  quits  without  a  ssu^rifice 
of  good  taste— I  might  almost  say,  of  good 
principle.  Weak  indeed  is  the  reasoning  of 
those  who  would  render  her  dissatisfied  with 
this  allotment,  by  persuading  her  that  the 
station,  which  it  ought  to  be  her  pride  to  or- 
nament, IB  one  too  insignificant  or  degraded 
for  the  Rdl  exercise  of  her  mental  powers. 
Can  that  be  an  unimportant  vocation  to 
which  peculiarly  belong  the  means  of  happi- 
ness and  misery?  Can  that  be  a  degraded 
sphere  which  not  only  admits  of,  but  re- 
quires the  full  developement  of  moral  feel- 
ing ?  Is  it  a  task  too  trifling  for  an  intellect- 
ual woman,  to  watch,  and  guard,  and  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  resison  in  the  infant 
mind  ?  Is  it  a  sacrifice  too  small  to  practice 
the  art  of  adaptation  to  all  the  difierent  char- 
acters met  with  in  ordinary  life,  so  a^  to  in- 
fluence, and  give  a  right  direction  to  their 
tastes  and  pursuits  ?  Is  it  a  duty  too  easy, 
faithfully  and  constantiyto  holdup  an  ex- 
ample of  self-government,  disinterestedness, 
and  zeal  for  that  which  constitutes  our  high- 
est good — to  be  nothing,  or  anything  that  is 
not  evil,  as  the  necessities  of  others  may  re- 
quire— ^to  wait  with  patience — to  endure 
with  fortitude — ^to  attract  by  gentieness — to 
soothe  by  sympathy  judiciously  applied — to 
be  quick  in  understanding,  prompt  in  action, 
and,  what  is  perhaps  more  difiicult  than  all, 
pliable  yet  firm  in  will— lastly,  through  a  life 
of  perplexity,  trial,  and  temptation,  to  main- 
tain the  calm  dignity  of  a  pure  and  elevated 
character,  earthly  in  nothing  but  its  suffering 
andwealmess;  refined  almost  to  sublimity 


in  the  seraphic  ardour  of  its  lore,  its  Ulhy 
and  its  devotion. 

The  same  causes  which  operete  agsimt 
the  InteDectnal  attainments  of  womao,  oofit 
her  for  aibitrary  rule,  ^een  Ehsabedi, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  female  woiw^ 
reigns,  was  womanly  in  nothing  but  her 
vanity  and  artifice.  She  was  ready  at  any 
tune  to  sacrifice  her  lover  to  her  love  afpOfW^ 
er;  and  those  afiairs,  said  to  be  of  the  hearty 
which  rendered  her  despicable  in  old  a^e^ 
were  nothing  better  than  flirtations  founded 
upon  personal  adulation,  selfirimess,  and 
caprice.  But  deficient  in  the  nobler  charae- 
teristics  of  generous  feeling,  in  enthusfasaiy 
and  devotedness,  she  was  the  better  qualified 
to  maintain  her  regal  dignity,  and  to  pvmnie 
those  deep-laid  schemes  of  policy  and  ambi- 
tion which  raised  her  to  a  level  with  the 
greatest  potentates  of  Europe;  whQe  bar 
ill-starred  rival,  Mary  of  Seotiand,  a  **  vipty, 
very  woman  P  who,  with  the  richest  en- 
dowments ot  head  and  heart,  might,  as  a 
wife,  have  proved  a  blessing  to  any  man  wbo 
had  the  good  feeling  to  appreciate  her 
worth,  raised  to  the  throne,  became  the  bane 
of  her  empire ;  and  as  a  queen,  was  eventu- 
ally the  most  unfortunate  that  ever  let  in 
misrule  and  rebellion  upon  her  state^  or 
brought  down  disgrace  and  destruction  up- 
on herself. 

It  is  only  in  her  proper  and  natural  sj^iere^ 
that  woman  is  poetical  Self-supported,  aa 
a  sovereign  or  a  sage,  she  wants  aU  her 
loveliest  attributes.  That  "vthkh  standa 
alone,  firmly,  and  without  support,  can  never 
supply  the  mind  with  so  many  interesting 
and  poetical  associations,  as  that  which  ham 
a  relative  existence  and  is  linked  in  with  the 
chain  of  creation  by  the  sympathies  or  neeea- 
sities  of  its  own  nature.  A  single  bamn 
hill,  in  the  miflst  of  a  desert,  without  son- 
shine,  without  shade,  without  verdure,  nr 
any  perceptible  variety  in  its  surface,  would 
afibrd  little  to  interest  the  feelings  of  tbe 
poet  It  might  serve  as  a  landmark  to  the 
bewOdered  traveller ;  but  without  the  tight 
of  the  sun,  or  the  shadow  of  interreQing 
clouds  upon  its  summit,  without  the  gai^ 
ment  of  verdure,  or  the  varieties  of  bestlinst 
rock,  and  precipice,  and  deep  ravine  armmd 
Its  sloping  sides ;  and  above  aU,  without  te 
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"  mighty  Bhadow  in  a  weary  land,^  it  could 
}  not  bo  an  object  upon  which  the  eye  would 
linger  with  delight,  or  the  excursive  faculty 
of  imaginatioa  fiod  food  and  exercise.  The 
lightest  bird  that  plumes  its  wing  upon  the 
kaQf  bough,  or,  ^tuning  its  native  wood 
aoles  wild,^  soars  qp  to  the  clear  expanse 
of  iieaven*s  ethereal  blue ;  the  frailest  plant 
twining  its  parasitical  arms  around  the  sup- 
porting stem,  lavishing  its  prodigal  sweets 
apoo  the  morning  air,  or  scattering  its  faded 
leaves  upon  the  gales  of  the  wilderness ; 
the  faintest  cloud  that  sails  before  the  face 
of  the  mooD,  basking  fbr  a  moment  in  her 
ifostal  smile,  wearing  her  silver  Uvery,  and 
tiien  wreathing  her  fcn-diead  in  fantastic 
ibids  of  milt  and  vapour  before  it  floats 
away,  formless,  and  void,  into  the  dark 
abyss  of  unfathomable  night,  are  objects  in 
Ihemselves,  in  their  attributes,  relations, 
and  associations,  infinitely  more  poetical 
Amn  the  single  mountain :  and  it  is  precisely 
«pon  the  same  principle,  that  woman  with 
her  boundless  sympathies,  her  weakness, 
her  frailty^  her  quick  perceptions,  her  inex- 
haustible energies,  in  all  that  constitutes 
the  very  essence  of  her  character,  is  more 
poetical  than  man. 

Tet  notwithstanding  all  this,  in  the  art 
of  writing  poetry,  women  prove  themselves 
deeidedly  inferior  to  ^  other  sex ;  for  the 
same  causes  which  retard  their  progress  in 
the  more  )iU)orious  walks  of  science,  are 
eqindly  forcible  here.  Beyond  a  very  limited 
extent  woman  is  incapable  of  concentrated, 
fixed,  and  persevering  attention.  We  have 
many  instances  that  she  can,  as  it  were  out 
of  the  momentary  fulness  of  her  own  heart, 
**  discourse  most  eloquent  music,"  but  she  is 
ubequal  to  any  of  those  lasting  productions 
of  poetic  genius,  which  continue  from  age  to 
age  to  delight  the  world.  I  am  unwilling 
however  even  in  this  instance  to  attribute  to 
her  mental  infbriority,  what  appears  to  me 
as  more  probably  owing  to  the  uncontrolled 
jpif^ytn^ft  of  her  imagination,  the  faculty 
most  ewfg^tial  to  the  poet,  which  women 
possess  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  its  very 
exubemnce  of  growth  prevents  the  ripening 
of  those  rick  fruits  of  which  its  profusion  of 
eariy  blossom  gives  deceitful  pronuse.  The 
imaguiatioD  of  woman  may  be  compared  to 
a  quick  growing  plant,  which  shoots  out  so 


many  slender  twigs  and  tendrils,  that  the 
main  stem  is  weakened,  and  the  whole  plant 
unable  to  raise  itself  from  the  earth,  continues 
to  bud  and  blossom,  and  send  forth  innu- 
merable shoots  which  altogether  form  a 
beautiful  group  of  flowers  and  verdure,  but 
nothing  more;  while  the  imagination  of 
man  resembles  a  stately  tree,  whose  firm 
and  continuous  stem,  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  sc^yport  and  nourishment  of  the  nu- 
merous branches  in  their  subordinate  plsice 
completes  the  majesty,  the  utility,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  whole.  The  imagination  of 
woman  is  sufficiently  vivid  and  excursive  to 
take  in  the  widest  range  of  poetical  sublimit, 
but  unfortunately  it  meets  with  so  many  in- 
terruptions in  that  range,  and  deviates  so 
oflen  from  its  proper  object  to  waste  itself 
upon  others  of  minor  importance,  that  it  sel- 
dom attains  any  laudable  end,  or' accom- 
plishes any  lasting  purpose. 

It  is  impossiUe  for  those  who  have  merely 
studied  the  nature  of  woman's  mind,  to  com- 
prehend the  rapidity  of  her  thoughts,  and 
the  versatility  of  her  feelings.  Touch  but 
one  sensitive  chord,  and  her  imagination 
takes  flight  upon  the  wings  of  the  butterfly 
over  the  garden  of  earth,  up  into  mid  air, 
beyond  the  lark,  that  sweetest  intelligencer 
of  sublunary  joy,  higher,  still  higher, 
through  illimitable  space,  ascending  to  the 
regions  of  peace  and  glory,  and  passing 
through  the  everlasting  gates  into  the  com- 
munion of  saints,  and  blessed  spirits,  whose 
feet "  sandalled  with  immortality,"  trace  the 
green  margin  of  the  river  of  eternal  life. 

Would  that  the  imagination  of  woman 
had  always  this  upward  tendency,  but, 
alas !  it  is  not  satisfied  even  with  the  fiiii- 
tion  of  happiness ;  it  cannot  rest  even  in  the 
bosom  of  repose  ;  it  is  not  sufficiently  re- 
freshed, even  by  that  stream  whose  waters 
make  glad  the  celestial  city.  The  light  of 
some  loved  countenance  perchance  is  wantr 
ing  there,  and  the  spirit,  late  soaring  on  de- 
lighted wing,  now  plunges  downward 
amongst  the  grosser  elements  of  earth, 
while  lured  on  by  the  irresistible  power  of 
sympathy,  it  chooses  rather  to  follow  the 
erring  or  the  lost  through  all  the  mazy 
windings  of  sin  and  sorrow,  than  to  rise 
companionless  to  glory.  * 

Wi^  such  an  imaginetion,  startled,  ex- 
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cited,  and  diverted  from  Ua  object,  not  only 
by  every  «ght  or  aoimd  in  earth  or  air,  but 
by  every  impuke  of  the  aflectiooi  and  the 
will,  it  is  impossibla  that  woman  in  her  ia- 
telleotaal  attainments  should  ever  equal  man, 
nor  is  it  necessary  for  her  usefulness,  her 
happiness,  or  the  perfection  of  her  charac- 
ter, that  she  should.  As  she  is  circum- 
stanced in  the  world,  it  is  one  of  her  great- 
est charms,  that  she  is  willing  to  trust  rather 
than  anxious  to  investigate.  While  she 
does  this  she  will  be  feminine,  and  while  she 
is  feminine  she  must  be  poetical 

The  power  of  adaptation  is  another  qua- 
lity, which,  next  to  imagination,  is  strikingly 
conspicuous  in  woman,  and  without  which 
she  would  lose  half  her  loveliness,  and  half 
her  value.  There  is  no  possible  event  in 
human  life  which  she  is  unable,  not  only  to 
understand,  but  to  understand  feelingly; 
and  no  imaginable  character,  except  ^ 
gross  or  the  vile,  with  which  she  cannot  im- 
mediately identify  herself. 

It  is  considered  a  mere  duty,  too  common 
for  observation,  and  too  necessary  for 
praise,  when  a  woman  forgets  her  own  sor- 
rows to  smile  with  the  gay,  or  lays  aside 
her  own  secret  joys  to  weep  with  the  sad. 
But  let  lordly  man  make  the  experiment  for 
one  half  hour,  and  he  will  then  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  this  system  of  self-sacrifice, 
which  woman  in  every  station  of  society, 
from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  maintains 
through  the  whole  of  her  life,  with  little 
commendation,  and  with  no  reward,  except 
that  which  is  attached  to  every  effort  of  dis- 
interested virtue.  It  is  thought  much  o^ 
and  blazoned  forth  to  the  world,  when  the 
victim  at  the  stake  betrays  no  sign  of  pain ; 
but  does  it  evince  less  fortitude  for  the  vic- 
tim of  corroding  care  to  give  no  outward 
evidence  of  the  anguish  of  a  writhing  soul  ? 
—to  go  forth  arrayed  in  smiles,  when  bure- 
ing  ashes  are  upon  the  heart  ?-— to  meet,  as 
a  woman  can  meet,  with  a  never-fkihng 
wdooroe  ihe  very  cause  of  all  her  suffering  7 
— And  to  woo  back  with  the  sweetness  of 
her  unchangeable  love,  him  who  knows 
oeither  constancy  nor  truth  ? 

It  is  unquestionably  the  exerckw  of  this 
Acuity  of  adaptation,  which  attaches  to  wo- 
man's character  the  stigma  of  artifite.  She 
has  no  power  to  eommand|  therefore  to  at- 


tain her  purpose  ahecan  only  win;  uidiD 
order  to  win,  she  mutt  in 
adapt  herself  to  the  feeUngs  of  thoae  who 
hold  the  object  of  her  wishes  in  their  keep- 
ing. Bat  for  ooe  insttnee  in  which  this  is 
done  to  serve  a  selfish  purpose,  we  might 
count  a  tliousand  where  it  is  dooe  for  pme 
sympathy  an^  love,  and  tens  of  thousands 
where  she  submits  to  the  disapp<NntmeiU  of 
her  dearest  hopes,  without  attempting,  «veo 
in  this  bumble  manner,  to  obtain  wfaatabe 
desires. 

Women  can  not  only  adapt  themsehraa  to 
the  habita  and  peculiarities  of  others,  but 
they  can  actually /ee/  with  thei»— enter  koo 
their  very  being  and  penetrate  the  deep  re- 
cesses of  their  souls.  Thus  they  are  no  less 
interesting  in  themselves,  than  really  intwiirMt 
ed  in  what  they  hear  and  see.  Insoctety  they 
have  the  character  of  being  diligent  talkers, 
butare  they  not  good  listeners  also?  Asd 
where  they  do  not  actually  listen,  they  can 
pretend  to  do  so,  which  answen  thapurpoee 
oiHie  speaker  just  as  well  A  truly  agree- 
able woman  knows  how  to  give  a  quick  and 
delicate  turn  to  conversation,  so  as  to  avoid 
an  unpleasant  dilemma  or  produce  a  pleae- 
ing  effect;  she  knows  how,  and  to  wboca, 
to  address  her  good  things,  and  never  wastes 
them  upon  the  wrong  person ;  she  disoovecs 
the  secret  bias  of  the  character,  and  bends 
the  same  way,  or  oj^mses  so  gently,  that 
resistance  becomes  an  agreeable 
roent;  she  reads  the  eye^ 
eloquently  in  the  language  of  the  heart; 
and  she  allows  herself  caprice  enough  to 
Tuffle  the  monotony  of  life,  but  not  sufiieieat 
to  create  tumult  or  coofbekm.  Without 
diving  so  deep  as  to  be  lost,  she  glides  ovtr 
the  surface  of  things  and  makes  betself  ac- 
quainted with  their  nature,  and  their 
taace  in  the  aggregate  of  lifo.  Bhe 
enter  into  the  different  elemente  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  assuming  every  variety  of 
form  of  which  it  is  capable,  can  endun 
every  change  of  .time,  and  plaoe,  and  cir* 
cumatance,  and,  what  is  most  woodeifiiU 
retain  her  own  identity  m  each.  All  ihsi 
ahe  can  do  with  little  of  the  ""  borrowed  aid  I 
of  omamenf  The  charm  as  within  hstsd^ 
and  like  the  great  enchantress  of  the  Ziile^  . 
she  imparts  *t  to  everything  around  her*  | 
For  want  af  the  power  which  la  in  nature  * 
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our  wfHem  of  romance  are  compelled  to 
make  all  their  heroines  befluitiful — to  place 
tketa  upon  thrones,  or  beds  of  riolets-^to 
•pangle  them  over  with  pearls,  aad  blanche 
them  to  the  whiteness  of  snow — to  wreath 
Ihem  with  roses,  and  scatter  flowers  beneath 
their  feet— to  endow  them  with  all  languages, 
and  all  giAs  of  nmsic  and  eloquence,  pour- 
log  ibrth  the  wisdom  of  the  sage  from  Ihe 
lips  of  die  cherub.  But  it  is  not  so  in  com- 
moa  life;  there  is  a  witchery  in  nature 
which  it  is  impossible  for  art  to  attain,  and  a 
Uttty  eharmiag  woman  dad  in  russet  weeds, 
may  dam  her  husband's  stockings  cmd  be 
charming  stilL 

Tel  afler  all,  it  is  not  by  the  examination 
of  any  particular  talent,  faculty,  or  endow- 
ment, that  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
true  poetry  of  woman's  character ;  (or  such 
is  her  liability  to  be  affected  by  every  change 
of  circumstance,  and  such  her  capacity  (or 
receiving  pain  and  pleastire,  that  we  must 
always  speak  of  her  in  reference  to  her 
state  of  leeliog,  rather  than  her  capability 
of  nuod«^  Her  thoughts  for  the  most  part, 
are  combinations  of  indistinct  ideas,  which 
flow  together  in  a  tide  too  rapid,  too  impetu- 
ooai  mad  too  generally  directed  by  her  aflec- 
tiooB,  to  admit  of  the  strict  government  of 
right  reason.  She  beholds  not  only  the 
presentand  thepaipable,  but  the  contrast,  l^ld 
the  sioiilitudeofeverything  around  her.  The 
past  and  the  future  are  spread  before  her 
like  pictures,  whose  colouring  varies  with 
the  tone  and  temper  of  her  own  mind.  In 
one  moment,  the  vivid  glow  of  happiness  is 
diftused  over  the  scene,  and  in  the  next,  the 
aombre  shadow  of  despair.  Exulting  in  tiie 
acqfiilntion  of  some  unexpected  joy,  what  a 
glad  free  spirit  is  that  of  woman,  soaring 
without  bound  or  limitation,  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  (bar,  and  spuming  at  the  appre- 
hension of  Aiture  pain — under  the  pressure 
of  affliction,  how  sad,  how  low,  how  utterly 
cast  down!  Bursting  fordi  upon  the  wings 
of  hope,  the  soul  of  woman  knows  no  ini- 
pedtinent  Impossibility  is  no  barrier  to  its 
course.  It  sees  that  which  is  without  form, 
hears  voices  in  the  depth  of  silence,  and  lays 
hold  of  things  which  have  no  tangible  exi»- 
teoee. 

All  &ifl  may  be  called  absurd,  and  so  it 
would  be,  if  the  allusions  of  the  mind  were  | 


not  permitted  to  liA  us  occasionally  above 
the  grossness  and  heaviness  of  life.  Without 
this  mysterious  power  to  create  food  for  its 
own  felicity,  the  mind  of  woman  would  sink 
beneath  its  burdens,  and  in.  lead  of  a  bright, 
vivacious  being,  ever  the  drst  to  welcome 
sunshine — the  last  to  yield  to  gloom,  womcui 
would  be  alike  wearisome  as  a  companion, 
feeble  as  a  helpmate,  and  impotent  as  a 
comforter.  All  tliis  would  be  abiturd  too,  if 
the  sphere  of  woman  were  the  same  as  that 
of  man ;  but  as  a  woman  I  am  well  con- 
vinced that  those  peculiarit'es  for  which  she 
is  too  frequently  ridiculea  and  despised, 
arise  either  from  the  excess  or  the  abuse  of 
natural  qualities,  which  under  proper  disci- 
pline, might  have  been  made  conducive  to 
her  own,  and  other's  happiness. 

The  want  of  stability,  consistency  and 
depth,  is  perceptible  only  in  woman's  intel- 
lectual pursuits.  In  all  that  belongs  to  her 
affections,  and  her  social  duties,  she  is 
faithful,  sincere,  and  firm.  It  is  true,  she  is 
called  fickle,  but  as  has  been  remarked  by 
an  amiable  and  talented  writer,  "  her  incon- 
sistency is  of  the  head  rather  tlian  of  the 
hearf**  Believing  what  she  hopes,  she 
takes  her  friends  upon  trust,  and  loving 
rashly,  must  necessarily  be  often  deceived ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  if  the  object  of 
her  affection  could  retain  the  character  with 
which  her  own  fan^cy  invested  it,  she  would 
not  still  love  with  the  same  constancy,  and 
"  love  for  ever." 

From  the  varied  and  fluctuating  nature 
of  woman's  feelings,  as  well  as  from  their 
power,  their  expansion,  and  their  depth,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  individually  what  she  is, 
or  what  she  might  be,  because  the  ordinary 
routine  of  life,  particulariy  of  polished  life, 
admits  of  litde  development  of  the  passions 
and  affections.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  trial 
that  she  proves  herself,  and  therefore  all 
writers  who  have  drawn  (rom  nature,  in 
attempting  to  delineate  the  character  of 
woman,  have  done  it  by  a  (ew  impressive 
strokes,  rather  than  by  general  descripnon. 
Amongst  numerous  instances  of  thi9  kind 
abounding  in  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  I 
shall  point  out  one  which  bears  most  strike 
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ingly  the  impress  of  a  master  hand.  It  is 
the  last  speech  of  Desdemona  in  the  horrible 
scene  of  her  murder.  JEmilia,  her  attend- 
ant, hears  her  dying  voice,  and,  beginning 
to  suspect  there  has  been  foul  play,  ex- 
claims, 

**0,  whohmtlidoM 
This  deed  V 

**  Nobody ;  I  mytrnW;  fkrewell : 
Cooimead  me  to  my  klad  lord;  O,  fhrewenr* 

IS  answered  by  the  wretched  victim.  Who 
can  read  these  lines  witliout  adcnowledging 
the  writer's  profound  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  heart  of  woman  ?  Firs^  Des- 
demona answers  ^  Nobod^f^^  from  the  impulse 
of  a  sudden  desire  to  dear  her  husband 
from  siMpicion ;  but  immediately  recollecting 
that  this  will  not  be  sufficient,  she  adds,  ^  / 
mytdf;"  and  tfien  to  complete  die  whole— 
to  give  the  climax  to  her  laithfulness  and 
devotion,  she  continues,  **  Commend  me  to 
my  kind  terd"— to  that  very  lord  whose 
hand  was  just  unloosed  from  its  fatal  hold, 
and  who  stood  beside  her  neither  penitent 
nor  triumphant,  but  literally  stujufied  with 
the  magnitude  and  the  hcnrror  of  the  deed 
which  yet  he  had  not  the  power  to  behold 
as  a  crime. 

Another  instance  of  a  gentler  and  more 
pleasing  character,  occurs  in  Wallenstein, 
as  translated  by  Coleridge,  where  the  prin- 
cess, afler  the  death  of  Max,  chums  the 
tenderest  office  of  firiendship  (ram  her  faith- 
ful companion. 


■*  Now  gentle  Newbrnn,  akow  ne  tile  eflbctlos 
Wklch  tkoa  bu  eter  prombod ;  proive  ibyeeir 
My  own  trae  ftiend  and  lBttow>pilf  ria. 
Thie  night  we  nuiet  eway. 

Nbwbbvk. 

«Aw»ylandwkidMr1 


«WlifUMrt    Tktnithuimmplmetimlktimrti. 

In  these  few  words  we  see  the  magnitude 
of  woman's  love,  and  the  absorbing  nature  of 
her  grief.  Herself  and  the  whole  universe 
sink  into  nothing  in  comparison  with  ^t 
single  point  of  space.  She  is  surprised  that 
her  friend  should  ask  "  whither,"  and  almost 


reproaches  her  for  not  remembering  thait 
there  is  now  "6tif  mu place  in  tKe  woHd,^ 

Lord  Byron  has  In  many  instances  proved 
both  hiB  talent  and  his  taste,  by  giving  ns 
the  true  poetry  of  woman's  character  in  a 
few  touching  words.  I  shall  select  oDe  re- 
markable for  its  simplicity  and  pathos.  It 
occurs  in  Cain,  afUr  the  perpetration  of  the 
first  murder,  where  the  fVatridde  has  re- 
ceived the  malediction  of  one  parent,  aad 
been  driven  out  by  the  otfier.  Adah,  whose 
character  is  beautifully  and  justly  drawn 
throughout,  remains  widi  him  after  the  others 
have  departed,  and  addresses  him  in  these 
words: — 

Adas. 

**Cnln!  ihoalMatkeerd  wemaMgotortk.    Inai ready, 
Bo  elMll  oar  children  be.    I  win  beer  Enoch, 
And  then  his  ekter.    Bre  the  eon  decUnee 
Let  ns  deport,  nor  wmlk  the  wildemese 
Under  the  dond  of  night,— Nny,  epenk  to  mo, 
To  mo— thine  own. 


Oaui. 


•'UnTOBMl 


A»AH. 


Caol 


>myaffAontl|/r«lM. 


««Andwherdbnlls9ereetthonl   Doet  then  aoc  fenr 
To  dwoB  with  one  who  heth  done  thiel 


Nothing  except  to  lenve  thee,  nrach  ae  1 

Shrink  ttom  the  deed  which  leeres  thee  broth tri— 

I  rnnst  not  speak  of  this,  it  k  bttwmn  Cftee 

And  tke  gnat  Ood.** 

There  can  be  no  stronger  bond  to  a  firm 
and  faithful  woman,  than  that  "aUhame  Ufl^ 
the  object  of  her^  love.  Adah  feels  this,  and 
offers  no  other  reason.  Besides  which  she 
utters  no  reproach;  enough  has  already 
been  said,  and  like  a  pure  ^irit  descending 
upon  earth  for  purposes  of  love  and  mercy, 
she  stoops  with  her  husband  beneath  his 
degradation,  and  thou^  confessedly  shrink- 
ing from  the  fatal  deed,  meekly  and  reveren- 
tially ]daces  it  solely  between  him  *^  and  the 
great  God." 

In  order  to  define  with  greater  predsion 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  poetry  of  wo- 
man's character,  we  most  enter  yet  mon 
closely  into  her  individual  feelings,  and  (aw 
^lis  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  trace  her  ex- 
perience through  the  differeot  stages  of  ax- 
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iileiiee^  ia  whieh  we  behold  her  ae  a  girl, 
ft  maiden,  a  wife^  a  mother,  and  an  old  wo- 


lf is  difficolt  to  tay  which  it  least  impor- 
tant in  ^e  scale  ofhuman  beings— a  little  girl 
or  an  old  woman ;  but  certainly  the  former  in- 
spires us  with  a  kind  of  tenderness,  which  is 
rardy,  too  rarely,  bestowed  upon  the  latter. 
So  long  as  the  sphcte  of  her  childirii  enjoy- 
raeals  is  nnassailed  by  affliction,  especially 
by  that  heaviest  of  all  domestic  ealamitiee^ 
the  loss  of  a  kind  and  judistous  modier,  the 
eadstenee  of  a  young  girl  is  happy  as  it  is 
wmoQiwf,  With  her,  day  aller  day  dances 
«n  in  the  perpetual  sunshine  of  domestic 
love,  and  night  only  comes  to  remind  her  of 
Ibe  sheHsr  of  the  maternal  wing.  Directed 
by  the  impulse  of  her  feelings  towards  those 
4nties  which  are  to  be  her  portion  in  aAer 
life,  she  lends  her  flowers,  cherishes  her  pet 
lanb.  Of  Borses  the  wounded  bird ;  and  true 
to  dM  dictates  of  nature,  devotes  her  feeble 
s^vngth,  her  earnest  thoughts,  and  her  ar- 
deat  wishes  to  the  happiness  of  ethers.  If 
fitMB  the  mal-administratiott  of  domestic  dis- 
eipKoe  she  should  become  selfish,  her  sole 
ggfttificatioa  continues  to  be  derived  from 
surrounding  things,  and  she  never  seeks  it 
in  Ibe  centre  of  her  own  besom,  but  remains 
dependent  stilL  It  may  be,  that  she  is  some^ 
times  unreasonable  in  requiring  more  than 
she  bestowi^  but  the  perfect  abandonment 
with  which  she  throws  herself  upon  the  good 
wiU  and  generosi^  of  others,  ought  at  least 
to  claim  their  protection,  if  it  ihils  to  ensure 
their  esteem. 

But  let  us  suppose  any  of  the  dark  visiter 
tions  of  sin  and  sorrow  to  fall  upon  the  do- 
mestic scene.  It  is  then  that  the  rosy  girl  is 
called  in  from  her  play,  to  watch  and  wait, 
to  bear  the  harsh  rebuke,  to  know  the  inno- 
cent wish  denied,  to  sympathize  with  the  un- 
told grief,  to  eultivate  a  premature  acquainl- 
asee  with  the  outward  signs  of  inward  wo^ 
and  to  fbel  what  it  is  to  have  the  cherub 
wingeof  ehfldhood  burdened  with  the  cares  of 
age.  Perhaps  the  maternal  voice  is  hushed, 
and  die  hand  that  used  to  smooth  her 
nightly  pQlowcold  in  the  grave.  Who  then 
ii  left  to  p!^  the  little  mourner,  as  silendy, 
and  unobserved,  she  passes  on  through  life, 
seeking  (br  what  the  whole  world  is  too  poor 
to  bestow — a  second  mother  1 


Time  passes,  and  the  impulse  of  afibction 
mingles  with  the  dawn  of  naaoa.  Her  in- 
tdlects  are  limited  to  the  regular  routine  of 
education,  while  her  passions  are  left  free: 
and  thus  her  feelings  become  matured,  while 
her  talents  remain  in  the  bondage  of  infan- 
cy. If  the  page  of  hiitory  is  held  up  before 
her,  she  sees  it  not  as  it  is,  but  in  the  vivid 
colouring  of  her  own  imagination.  She  will 
not  learn  the  truth,  because  it  accords  not 
with  her  aspiring  hopes,  and  ardent  wishes, 
which  have  alifeady  taken  precedence  of  her 
knowledge^  She  cannotlisten  tothe  kwre of 
past  ages,  because  ^e  is  busy  combating 
present  disi^tpoiatmenti,  and  just  beginning 
to  feel  that  her  efforts  are  in  vain;  for  the 
voice  of  experience,  kmder  that  that  of  in- 
stmetioo,  rises  above  the  light  carolling  of 
joy)  and  will  be  heard.  Her  baoyant  spirit 
repelled,  as  easily  as  it  is  attracted^  mounts 
in  exultation,  or  stoks  in  despair,  and  occu- 
pies with  its  altematkms  of  pam  and  pleasure, 
those  hours  which  ou^^  to  be  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers. 
Thrown  by  her  natural  dependence  upon  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  those  asound  her, 
woman  learns  to  re^urd  the  smile  of  appro- 
bation as  the  dianaed  i^wU  by  which  the 
gates  of  happiness  are  opened ;  and  to  look 
fi>r  the  firown  of  contempt  as  die  signal  of  her 
darkest '  doom.  Trembling  between  these 
two  eztremee^  there  can  be  no  wonder  that 
she  should  stody  every  means  to  attain  the 
one,  and  avoid  the  ottor:  and  this  is  what 
the  world  calls  vanify  $  iiHiile  it  is  in  fhet  an 
ardent,  and  in  some  measure  a  laudable  de- 
sire to  do,  and  to  be,  that  which  is  most 
agreeable  to  others,  purely  becauce  it  is 
gratifying,  not  to  herself  but  to  them;  and 
an  invohintary  shrinking  from  all  which  can 
r^el,  disgust,  or  in  anyway  offend,  because 
to  be  the  source  of  dissatisfaction,  to  give 
pain,  or  to  excite  uneasiness,  is  most  abhor- 
rent to  the  natural  delicacy  and  generosity 
of  her  own  mind. 

It  is  on  the  verge  of  womanhood  diat  we 
see  the  fbmale  character  in  its  greatest  var 
riety  and  beauty;  while  the  rich  colouring 
of  fVesh-bom  fimcy,  the  warm  gush  of  gen- 
uine feeling,  and  the  high  aspirations  of 
ambitbus  youth,  are  yet  unsubdued  by  the 
tjrranny  of  custom,  or  forced  back  into  the 
bursting  heart  by  the  cold  hand  of  expo- 
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nence.  Woman,  fi-edi  ai  it  were  from  the 
gardea  of  EdeOy  while  the  loveHnees  of  her 
first  creatioa  is  still  lingering  around  her, 
blended  with  the  melancholy  symbols  of  her 
fall,  in  her  character  and  attributes,  her 
beaaty,  her  tenderness,  and  her  liability  to 
danger  and  sufiering,  is  all  that  the  poet  can 
desire  to  inspire  lus  happiest  layiu 

It  is  in  this  stage  of  her  existence,  while 
love,  her  most  insidious  enemy,  folding  his 
rosy  wings,  lies  shrouded  at  the  bottom  of 
her  heart,  ready  to  rush  forth  on  4iis  impe> 
tuous  flight  towards  the  highest  point  of 
happiness,  or  the  lowest  d^th  of  wo,  that 
woman  lays  hold  of  friendship  as  her  great- 
est solace  and  support  Her  mind  is  agi- 
tated with  a  world  of  indefinite  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  she  is  unable  ta  eomniu- 
nicate,  because  she  does  not  understand 
them.  While  they  are  confined  within  her 
own  bosom,  she  feels  like  one  burdened  with 
an  immense  and  incalci^able  load,  and 
therefore,  she  seeks  the  socie^  of  those, 
whoee  sympathy,  arising  from  a  similarity 
of  feeling)  supplies  the  want  of  a  common 
medium  of  communication.  Ardendy  de- 
siring to  find  in  her  (Hend  all  those  qualities 
which  she  most  admires,  and  prone  by  na- 
ture to  believe  whatever  she  desires,  she 
pauses  not  to  enquire  whether  the  choice 
she  makes  is  not  rather  the  result  of  her 
own  necessities,  than  a  tribute  justly  paid  to 
virtue;  and  thus  the  two  friends  similarly 
circumstanced,  and  mutually  in  need  of  each 
other,  trust  most  implicitly  to  the  strength  and 
durability  of  their  attachment:  and  happy  is  it 
for  thoee  to  whom  experience  does  not  (teach 
the  en^tiness  of  what  the  world  calls  friend- 
ship. I  do  not  say  the  toorfAto^nest,  because 
that  cannot  be  worthless,  which  suf^Ues  us 
with  enjoyment  for  the  present,  and  wisdom 
for  the  future. 

Nor  let  the  world  be  quarrelled  with  be- 
cause its  friendships  do  not  always  last 
Formed  out  dihe  warm  fbelings  of  youth — 
feelings  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  on  with  us  through  life,  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable that  we  should  lose  our  friendships 
as  we  journey  onwards,  or  that  retaining 
them,  their  character  and  mode  of  exhibition 
diould  be  wholly  changed;  because  we 
cease  in  some  measure  to  feel  the  want  of 


them,  and  dierelbre  they  can  bo  kiiifer  i»- 
pay  us  for  the  expenditore  of  time,  and 
thought,  and  affection,  which  in  their  origi- 
nal ardcur  they  required.  We  have  other 
objects  in  pursuit,  different  aims,  and  bqpes^ 
and  wishes.  We  have  become  more  con- 
centrated in  our  (eelings,  and  therefore  have 
less  disposition  to  give  out  the  love  that  ones 
flowed  in  a  tide  too  rapid  and  impetuous  to 
be  restrained.  But  let  us  pause,  and  ask^ 
have  we  found  anything  to  compare  in  the 
gepuine  and  heartfelt  happiness  it  aionl^ 
with  the  social  hours  (^  unguarded  ooofi- 
dence — the  truth-^the  tears— the  afieetiaas 
which  belonged  to  the  (Uendshipe  of  oor 
eariy  youth  ? 

I  am  ^  from  from  asserting  that  we  nrnj 
not  have  friends — true  and  zealous  fheods 
— friends  who  would  protect  our  repolalisii 
as  their  own,  through  every  stage  of  life; 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  such,  as  hm^ 
ing  lost  their  enthusiasm,  are  become  keenly 
observant  of  our  faults,  and  strict  to  cornel 
them,  rather  than  tender  and  ibithfiil  confi- 
ders  in  our  virtue:  such  as^  wearied  with 
our  peculiarities,  vainly  endeavour  la  wntko 
us  submit  to  the  common  rule,  and  finding 
their  endeavours  iiiefiectual,  grown  ni^ 
gardly  in  their  charitable  allowanoe  ibrnar 
deviations ;  not  such  as  looked  kindly  on  o«r 
foibles,  because  they  made  a  part  of  us,  nad 
felt  if  we  were  better,  that  they  could  aol 
love  us  more  :  such  as  freely  enter  into  oor 
views  and  foelings^  when  in  full  accordaaae 
with  their  own  established  notions  of  what  as 
praiseworthy  and  prudent;  not  such  as  are 
the  last  to  step  forward  and  lell  us  we  have 
been  in  error,  purely  because  they  would  be 
the  last  to  give  us  pain.  Such  liienda  at 
these  we  should  do  wisely  to  keep  akag 
with  us  even  to  the  end  of  life— they  are  in 
fact  the  only  true  friends,  because  they  are 
true  to  our  best  interests:  but,  oh  1  they  are 
not  like  the  iiiends  who  loved  us  in  nor 
eariy  youth  I 

To  return  to  woman  in  her  girlish  daya. 
How  beautifuUy^has  our  own  fair  poetesa,^ 
whose  lays,  mournful  as  they  are  musicai, 
remind  us  of  the  fabled  mdody  of  the  dying 
swan,  described  the  particular  jreaming  of 
the  heart  with  which  the  experienced  ob- 
server regards  the  tender  years  of  womai^ 
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Aad  p<tli«f  MiUet  la  wasr  throagk  aaiTertnc's  baoTi 
And  MiBlMa  ncb«a«  from  tllteUon't  deept 

To  pour  oa  brok«B  rood*-^  wasted  thowar  1 
▲ad  to  BMke  idolii  aad  ta  Ind  tlMoi  atty, 
▲ad  to  bowail  tliat  arotihiiH-tliaralbra  pray  1 

•  tier  lac  ■•  an  yoo  l^to  ba  Awad  oatir'd, 
WalclUaf  tha  tcara  oai  by  tba  bad  ofpafBi 
Wicb  a  pala  cbaab,  aad  yat  a  brow  faMplr'd 

Wkba  traa  haan  oftepa,  tlioasb  kopa  ba  Tainl 
MNkJiy  ta  baar  wUb  wroag,  to  chaar  dacay, 
Aad,  Ob !  10  loTa  ibroof  b  all  ibiafa-4baraft»ra  pray  !** 

Trace  her  exptrkaocie  to  tin  next  stage  of 
ber  exietenee,  luid  woman  is  more  poetical 
«till ;  becanse  eo  long  a«  her.  youth  and 
beauty  inspire  admiration-HK>  long  a»  there 
is  any  thing  to  be  gained  by  her  favour,  the 
is  subjeeted  to  the  deceitful  flatteries  of 
maoy  whom  she  is  naturally  desirous  to 
please^  not  only  as  her  superior,  guide,  and 
Mood,  but  as  he  h^ds  the  reins  of  govern- 
mast,  and  can  dierefore  deprive  her  of  aU 
or  most  of  her  pleasores.  As  a  girl,  she 
was  deeehred  only  by  her  own  heart,  she  is 
now  deceived  by  the  general  aspect  of  so- 
€iBtf.  Way  is  made  for  her  to  walk  forth 
as  a  qoeea,  and  when  su^yphants  bow  befhre 
her,  ao  wonder  that  tiiey  should  assume  the 
dt^Eiity  of  one,  and  lemn  to  love  the  scep- 
tre placed  for  a  moment  of  mockery  in  her 
fbeMe  band.  Trusting  and  sincere  herself 
she  dreams  not  of  fidsehood,  and  when  told 
that  she  is  beautifbl,  she  looks  in  the  mirror 
and  believes  it  true.  Finding  that  bean^ 
i»  the  only  sure  title  to  the  admiration  of 
diat  sex,  which  it  is  her  wish  and  her  inter- 
eat  to  jdease,  she  values  her  personid 
channa  as  her  richest  dower;  and  if  die 
smies  not  fhua  the  ibUness  of  a  glad  heart, 
bat  because  smiles  are  lovely,  frowns  topro* 
duea  efiect,  or  sighs  to  excite  a  momentary 
interest,  it  is  because  die  has  learned  in  h^ 
intercourse  with  socie^  that  she  nmst  be 
j»«rKitia%  lovely  to  be  beloved,  and  periofi- 
attf  interesting  to  avoid  contempt 

When  we  think  of  the  Iblsehood  practised 
towards  women,  at  that  season  of  life  when 
their  minds  are  most  capable  of  receiviag 
in^vessiana,  and  when  &eir  intellectual 
poweia,  just  arriving  at  maturi^,  are  most 
liable  to  serious  and  important  bias^  we  can 
only  wonder  that  there  diould  be  any  sub- 
stantial virtue  (bund  amongst  them.  Butas 
there  is  a  time  to  deep,  and  a  time  to 


awake,  so  there  comes  to  aknost  all  women, 
a  time  when  their  eyes  are  opened  to  the 
trutb^when  their  beauty  charms  not,  and 
their  step  is  heard  without  a  welcome — 
vrhen  they  tune  the  harp  without  an  au- 
dience, and  speak  unanswered— n^en  they 
smile  without  imparting  happiness,  and 
frown  without  exciting  alarm — when  others 
step  foiward  to  receive  the  adulation  once 
offered  to  them,  while  they  are  thrust  down 
from  their  imaginary  thrones,  by  the  very 
hands  which  supported  them  in  their  ascent 
Compelled  to  descend,  though  someiimes 
gradually,  from  the  state  of  ideal  exaltation 
to  which  she  has  been  raised,  woniati^-- 
weak  woman,  catches  at  every  deader  hold 
thiU  may  break  her  fall  To  the  last  voice 
that  spcnks  flatteringly,  she  listens  with  an 
avidi^  which  subjects  her  to  the  ridicule  of 
the  world ;  while  to  the  last  kind  hand  that 
is  held  out  to  her,  she  clings  with  a  despair- 
ing energy,  an  ardent  gratitude,  which  per- 
mit her  not  to  perceive  its  unworthiness. 
Hence  follow  the  absimlities  for  jwhich  she 
is  more  blamed  than  pitied,  and  the  rash 
sacrifice  of  herseU^  for  which  she  meeui 
with  littf  e  mercy  (W>m  die  worid.  But  the 
censor  of  woman  should  be  a  woman  her- 
self, to  know  what  it  is  to  have  lived  in  that 
vortex  of  falsehood,  flattery,  and  dianpatkin, 
which  surrounds  a  young  and  beautiful  fe- 
male ;  and  then  to  pass  away  into  the  sullen 
calm  of  neglect^to  have  basked  in  the 
warm  and  genial  atmoq^ere  of  real  or  pre- 
tended affection;  and  then  to  ^bide  the 
pelting  of  the  pitiless  stonp,''  with  which 
envy  never  fails  to  assail  her  whose  capa* 
bility  of  loving  has  outlived  her  charms — to 
have  listened  to  the  voice  of  adulation, 
breathing  her  praises  hke  a  perpetual  con- 
cert all  around  her ;  and  then  to  hear  no- 
thing but  the  cold  dull  language  of  truth, 
exaggerated  into  harshness,  or  sharpened 
into  reproo^to  have  hved  a  charmed  life, 
under  the  ftw^ination  of  man's  love,  in  the 
very  centre  of  aU  that  constitutes  kieal  happi« 
ness,  ministered  to  on  every  hand,  and  feed- 
ing, like  the  butterfly,  upon  the  flowers  of 
life,  without  a  wish  ungratiied)  a  thought 
untold,  or  a  tear  unpitied ;  and  then  upon 
the  worlds  bleak  desert  to  stand  alone !  I 
repeat,  that  the  censor  of  woman  shdnld  be 
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a  woman  heraelf^a  woman  idio  has  been 
admired,  and  then  negieoted* 

We  have  here  spoken  only  of  women 
whose  personal  charms  reecmmiend  them  to 
general  admiration,  because  it  is  of  these 
alone  that  the  poet  delights  to  sing;  yet 
such  is  die  influence  of  personal  admiration 
in  checking  the  growth  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual beau^,  and  engendmng  selfishness 
and  vanity,  that  we  are  incHoed  to  believe 
the  deep  pathos  of  the  feminine  heart  is  to 
be  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  concealed 
behind  the  countenance  that  has  seldom  at- 
tracted thepi:d>lic  gaze.  It  is  insuch hearts^ 
whose  best  ofierings  are  rarely  estimated 
Ciccording  to  their  real  value,  Uiat  disinter- 
ested afiection,  in  all  its  natural  warmth, 
livdi  and  bums  for  the  benefit  of  the  suffer- 
ing or  the  beloved;  that  enthusiasm  and 
seal,  tempered  down '  by  humility,  are  ever 
ready  for  &e  peiibrmance  of  the  arduous 
duties  of  life ;  cmd  that  ambition,  if  it  exists 
at  all,  is  directed  to  the  attainment  and  dif- 
fusion of  more  lasting  happiness  than  mere 
beauty  can  afiR>rd. 

In  ^e  capacity  of  a  wife  we  next  observe 
the  character  of  woman,  and  it  is  here,  if 
ever,  dmt  she  learns  the  truth— learns  what 
is  in  her  own  heart,  and  what  are  her  duties 
to  herself  and  others.  Not  that  she  learns 
all  this  through  the  gentle  instrumentality 
of  affection,  but  by  the  moral  process  of  ex- 
perience, which  if  less  congenial  to  her  taste, 
is  more  forcible  in  its  convictions,  and  more 
tasting  in  its  effects.  In  assuming  this  new 
title,  woman  is  generally  removed  to  a  new, 
and  often  to  a  distant  sphere,  where  she  has 
to  take  her  stand  in  society  upon  common 
ground.  None  within  the  circle  to  which 
she  is  at  once  admitted,  know  precisely 
what  she  has  beeny  and  therefore  every  eye 
M  open  to  see  what  she  tt.  AU  the  little 
capriees,  and  peculiarities,  nurtoied  up 
with  her  bodily  growth  in  the  bosom  of  her 
cmm  iamily,  not  only  forgiven  there,  but  in- 
dulged from  the  fond  consideration  that  ^it 
was  always  her  way,"  or,  ''that  she  was 
always  thus,"  now  stand  forth  for  the  full 
discussion,  and  impartial  inspectibn  of  the 
many,  who,  seeing  no  just  reason  why  such 
diould  have  been  her  way,  and  no  plausible 
pretext  for  her  being  always  tbii%  soon  con- 
trive means  to  convince  her,  if  not  by  per- 


sonal information,  by  the  unaniraoas  optBsoa 
of  sodety,  that  the  more  entirely  she  lays 
aside  such  peculiarities  of  character,  ^ 
more  she  will  be  respected  and  valued.  Nor 
is  this  all«  She  has  perhaps  a  stronger 
corrective  within  her  own  household.  Her 
husband  begins  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  His  vision  no  longer  dazzled  by  her 
beauty,  or  his  judgment  cheated  by  her 
caresses,  he  involuntarily,  and  oflen  without 
sufficient  delioa^,  points  out  fttults  which 
he  neither  saw,  nor  bdieved  her  capable  of 
possessing  before.  '^Why  did  I  many?" 
is  the  question  which  every  woman,  not 
previously  disciplined,  asks  of  herself  under 
such  circumstances,  **  why  did  I  many,  if 
not  to  be  loved  and  cherished  as  I  was  in 
my  father^  house?'  Such  are  her  words, 
for  she  has  not  yet  learned  to  understand 
her  own  heart ;  but  she  means  in  fact,  <^  wiqf 
did  I  marry,  if  not  to  be  flattered  and  ad- 
mired as  in  the  days  of  courtship,  ndien  the 
competition  for  my  favour  excited  unremit- 
ting assiduity  in  all  who  sou^t  to  win  it^ 
and  who,  beomse  they  knew  my  vanity  and 
weakness,  sought  to  win  it  by  these  means 
alone?"  The  answer  is  an  obvious  one-^ 
because  it  is  not  good  for  us  to  go  deluded 
to  our  graves,  and  therefore  mercifbl  means 
have  been  designed,  as  various  as  appfo- 
priate  to  compel  us  to  open  our  reluctant 
eyes  \^n  the  truth ;  and  woman  as  a  wife, 
does  open  her  eyes  at  last,  from  the  dream 
in  which  her  senses  have  been  lulled,  while 
with  the  tide  of  conviction,  as  it  rushes  in 
upon  her  newly-awakeoed  mind,  come  serious 
thoughts^  and  eainest  calculations,  and 
deeper  anxieties;  with  higher  hopes,  and 
nobler  ahns,  and  better  regulated  affections 
to  counterbalance  them. 

As  a  mother  we  next  behold  woman  in 
her  holiest  character— as  the  nurseof  inno- 
cence—as  the  cherisher  of  the  first  priac^es 
of  mind— as  the  guardian  of  an  immortol 
being  vrho  wiU  write  upon  the  reoorda  of 
eternity  how  fetthfuliy  she  has  fulfilled  her 
trust  And  let  it  be  observed  that,  in  as> 
suming  this  new  and  important  office^  she 
does  not  necessarily  lose  any  of  the  chiums 
which  have  beautified  her  character  befbre. 
She  can  still  be  tender^  lovely,  deheate^  re- 
fined,  and  cheerf^  as  when  a  giri  i  def^otod 
to  the  hairiness  of  those  around  her,  affee- 
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tiooaie^  jfMdkknm,  dignified,  and  inteOeetual, 
u  whea  a  wife  oaiy ;  while  this  new  love, 
deep  ae  the  very  wells  of  life,  mingles  with 
the  curreat  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings^ 
giving  wannth  and  intensity  to  all,  without 
WT^r<tri"g  the  foree  or  the  purity  of  any. 
Yet  while  her  attributes  remain  the  same, 
her  betfig  is  absorbed  in  the  existence  of  her 
ebild.  Now  more  than  ever  she  forgets 
herself  deeming  nothing  impossible  which 
has  reference  to  her  own  deyotedness,  and 
its  good — computing  neither  time,  nor  space, 
nor  d^Mibility  in  the  single  consideration  of 
its  happiness — ^regarding  neither  labour, 
watching,  nor  weariness,  as  worthy  of  a 
thought  lA  comparison  with  its  lightest 
shimber,  or  its  minutest  pain. 

If  the  love  of  a  mother  be  considered  as 
an  instinct  which  pervades  all  animated  na- 
ture, it  is  not  the  less  beautiful  when  exhi- 
bited in  the  human  character,  for  being  dif- 
fused throughout  creation ;  because  it  proves 
that  the  Author  of  our  being,  knew  that  the 
distinctive  attributes  of  humanity  would  be 
insufficient  to  support  the  mother  through  her 
anxieties,  vexations  and  cares.  He  knew 
that  ivasoo  would  be  making  distinctions 
between  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy,  and 
prematorely  consigning  the  su{q[M>sed  repro- 
bate to  rain ;  that  fimcy  would  make  selec- 
tioofl,  and  dote  upon  one  while  it  negl^ted 
another;  that  caprice  would  destroy  the 
bond  of  domestic  union ;  and  that  intellec- 
tual pursuits  would  of\en  take  precedence 
of  domestic  duties.  And  therefore  he  pour- 
ed into  woman's  heart  the  same  instinct 
which  impels  the  timid  bird  to  risk  the  last 
extremity  of  danger  for  her  helpless  young. 
Nor  let  any  one  think  contemptuously  of 
this  peculiar  capabUi^  of  loving,  because 
under  the  extinct  it  is  shared  with  the  brute. 
It  is  not  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  our 
respect  that  it  comes  immediately  from  the 
hand  of  our  Creator— that  we  have  no 
power  to  contn^  or  subdue  it — that  it  is 
"  Strong  as  death"— and  lastly,  that  it  im- 
bues the  mind  of  the  mother  with  equal  ten- 
derness for  her  infirm,  or  wayward,  or  un- 
lovely child,  as  for  him  who  gives  early 
promise  of  personal  as  well  as  inental 
beauty  t  But  for  this  wonderful  provisioii 
in  human  naiore,  what  would  become  of 
the  er^iple,  the  diseased^  the  petnlwit  or 


the  perverse  ?  Who  would  be  found  to  ful- 
fil the  hard  duties  of  serving  the  ungrateful, 
mimstering  to  the  dissatisfied,  and  watching 
over  the  hopeless  ?  No.  There  is  no  in- 
stance in  which  the  providential  care  of  our 
heavenly  Father  is  more  beautifully  exhi- 
bited than  m  that  of  a  mother's  love.  Wind- 
ing its  silken  cords  alike  around  every  na- 
tural object,  whether  worthy  or  unworthy, 
it  creates  a  bond  which  unkindness  cannot 
break.  It  pursues  the  wanderer  without 
weariness,  and  supports  the  feeble  without 
fainting.  Neither  appalled  by  danger,  nor 
hindered  by  difiiculty,  it  can  labour  without 
reward,  and  persevere  without  hope.  *^Many 
waters  cannot  quench"  it;  and  when  the 
glory  has  vanished  from  the  brow  of  the 
beloved  one,  when  summer  friends  have 
turned  away,  and  guilt,  and  misery,  and 
disgrace  have  usurped  their  place,  it  steeds 
into  the  soul  of  ^  outcast  like  the  sunbeams 
within  the  cell  of  the  prisoner,  lighting  the 
darker  dungeon  of  the  polluted  heart,  bring- 
ing along  with  it  fond  recollections  of  past 
happiness,  and  wooing  back  to  fresh  parti- 
cipation in  the  light  and  the  gladness  that 
still  remain  for  the  broken  and  contrite 
spirit 

If  the  situation  of  a  wife  brings  woman  to 
a  right  understanding  of  her  own  character, 
that  of  a  mother  leads  to  a  strict  knowledge 
of  her  own  principles.  Scarcely  is  any  one 
so  depraved  as  to  teach  her  child  what  she 
conscientiously  believes  to  be  wrong.  And 
yet  teach  it  she  must,  for  its  *'  clear  pure 
eyes"  are  fixed  upon  hers  to  learn  their 
meaning,  and  iti  infant  accents  are  inquir- 
ing out  the  first  principles  of  good  and  evil/ 
How,  with  such  a  picture  before  her,  would 
any  woman  dare  to  teach  what  she  did  not 
implicitly,  as  well  as  rationally,  and  from 
mature  examination  believe  to  be  true.  In 
a  few  days— hours— nay,  momenti,  that 
child  may  be  a  cherub  in  the  courts  of  Hea- 
ven. What  if  a  stain  should  have  been  { 
upon  its  wings,  and  that  stain  the  impress 
of  a  mother's  hand!  or  if  iti  earthly  life 
should  be  prolonged,  it  is  the  foundation  of 
the  important  future  that  the  mother  lays. 
Other  governors  in  afler  years  may  take 
upon  themselves  the  tuition  of  b^r  child, 
and  lead  him  through  the  paths  of  academic 
lore,  but  the  early  bias— the  bent  of  the 
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moral  character — the  first  principles  of  spi- 
ritual life,  will  be  hers,  and  hers  the  lasting 
glory  or  tJie  lasting  shame. 

There  is  no  scene  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  our  observation,  more  strikingly 
illustrative  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  even 
physical  beauty  than  that  presented  by  a 
domestic  circle,  where  a  mother  holds  her 
proper  place,  as  the  source  of  tenderness, 
the  centre  of  affection,  the  bond  of  social 
union,  the  founder  of  each  salutary  plan, 
the  umpire  in  all  contention,  and  the  general 
fountain  of  cheerfulness,  hope,  and  consola- 
tion. It  is  to  clear  up  the  unjust  suspicion 
that  such  a  mother  steps  forward ;  to  ward 
oflf  the  unmerited  blow;  to  defend  the 
wounded  spirit  from  the  injury  to  which  it 
would  sullenly  submit;  to  encourage  the 
hopeless,  when  thrown  back  in  the  competi- 
tion of  talent ;  to  point  out  to  those  who 
have  been  deA*ated,  other  aims  in  which 
they  may  yet  succeed;  to  stand  between 
the  timid  and  the  danger  they  dread ;  and, 
on  behalf  of  each,  and  all,  to  make  their 
peace  with  offended  authority,  promising, 
hoping,  and  believing,  that  they  will  never 
wilKngly  commit  the  same  fault  again. 

Even  amongst  her  boys,  those  wayward 
libertines  of  nature*s  commonwealth,  the 
mother  may,  if  she  acts  judiciously,  be  both 
valuable  and  dear ;  for  wild  and  impetuous 
as  tliey  are  when  they  first  burst  forth  from 
the  restraints  of  childhood,  and  rush  on  re- 
gardless of  every  impediment  and  whole- 
some check,  as  if  to  attain  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time,  the  greatest  possible  distance 
from  dependence  and  puerility,  they  are  apt 
to  meet  with  crosses  and  dirappointmentB 
which  plunge  them  suddenly  back  into  the 
weakness  they  have  been  struggling  to  over^ 
come,  or  rather  to  conceal ;  and  it  is  then 
that  a  mother^s  love  supplies  the  balm  which 
their  wounded  feelings  want,  and  provided 
they  can  mingle  respect  with  their  affection, 
they  are  not  ashamed  to  acknowldege  their 
dependence  upon  it  still 

It  may  here'  be  observed  how  mnch  de- 
pends upon  the  word  respect  When  the  boy 
respects  his  mother,  she  is  associated  with 
his  highest  aspirations,  and  dierefore  he  has 
pride  as  well  as  pleasure  in  her  love.  But 
he  will  not  req;>ect  her  merely  because  Ae 
has  nursed  him  when  an  in&nt    No.    H6 


most  find  as  be  gains  expetiam^  m 
accordance  between  the  principles  of  wtue 
and  the  instruction  he  fost  lieard  from  hm 
mother's  lips,  as  well  as  the  roles  bf  wtdtk 
her  own  conduct  is  regulated.  It  Is  llUs  re- 
spect mingled  with  natural  afieelfaNiy  thai 
constitutes  the  stroogeat  and  most  darMt 
bond  which  is  woven  in  with  die  life-eliings 
of  the  heart ;  that  draws  beck  the  wanderer 
to  his  home ;  and  is  the  last,  the  revf  last, 
which  the  reprobate  easts  off  i 

In  turning  from  the  oontemplatioo  of  % 
mother  in  the  midst  of  her  (hmily,  lo  tibat  of 
a  mere  old  woman,  we  make  a  melaneholy 
descent  from  important  useAilness  io  neg^ 
lected  imbecility.  Pertifl^  we  have  beoi 
dwelling  too  much  upon  what  ought  to  be, 
but  the  bare  mention  otanMwoman  brings 
us  down  at  once  to  what  is.  To  inqom 
why  it  should  be  thus,  belongs  more  Io  the 
writer  on  morals  than  on  poetry ;  yet  so  it  is 
— that  woman  who  has  been  cherished  in 
her  infancy  and  flattered  in  her  yeulfa,  wbo 
has  been  exalted  to  the  roost  boooixmble 
station  which  her  sex  can  fill,  and  who  ha« 
spent  the  meridian  of  her  lile  in  toils  and 
anxieties  ibr  the  good  of  others,  becosoes  m 
old  age,  a  mere  proverb,  and  a  ly-wotd  a 
warning  to  the  yonng  and  the  gay  of  wftiat 
they  must  expect— a  similitode  for  ail  liiat  is 
foeble  and  contemptible— an  evidence  of  the 
destructive  power  of  time— a  living  eaiblein 
of  decay. 

It  is  true  the  mother  is  a  mother  stffl,  aad 
greatly  is  it  to  be  foared,  thai  where  she 
sinks  into  a  state  of  total  neglect,  it  is  from 
the  absence  of  all  feeling  of  respeet  in  th« 
minds  of  her  children ;  nor  are  there  waiil> 
ing  instances  to  prove  this  foct^— instances  m 
which  the  want  of  jroutfafiil  beauty  has  bsea 
more  than  supplied  by  the  loveliness  of  m 
mind  at  peace  wiA  ail  the  world,  and  with 
itsGk>d;  wherethe  weakness  of  old  age  has 
been  dignified  by  the  servioes  of  a  weU-opeot 
life:  and  in^re  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
second  childhood  have  been  ssothed  by  a^ 
foctioR,  whose  vital  principle  is  grati^ide^ 
and  iHiose  foundation  is  esleenu  But  wa 
speak  of  the  world,  and  the-  things  of  tbi 
worid  as  we  find  them,  and  we  find  eld  wo- 
men so  frequently  oe^eoted  and  desptssd| 
that  it  becomes  a  dni^^  as  well  as  a  pb^ 
sore,  to  dww^  ihai  dmgh  bareft  of  wmj 
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other  ofaaraiy  ikuBf  may  still  be  poetical— po* 
etical  in  their  reooUectiQiifl,  b^ond  what  ha- 
maa  nature  can  be  in  any  other  state  or. 
ttaige  of  iu  existence. 

It  la^  an  unkind  propensity  that  many 
writeis  haire,  to  make  old  women  poetical 
thfough  the  instrumentality  of  their  passionS) 
exaggeranng  them  into  witches  and  mon- 
m$am  of  the  most  repulsive  description,  and 
that  sol  so  much  *'  to  pcunt  a  moral,''  as  "  to 
adorn  a  tale;"  but  in  such  instances  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  their  recollections  for 
all  the  interest  which  his  unnatural  exhibi- 
tiooa  ezcite-«to  flashes  of  former  tenderness 
shooting  through  tiie  gloom  of  despcur — to 
bright  and  glowing  associations  following  in 
the  w&ke  of  madnesa— and  to  once  familiar 
images  of  love  and  beauty,  re-animated  by  a 
Strang  paradox,  at  the  touch  of  the  wand 
of  death,  and  bending  in  all  their  early  love- 
hness  orer  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

Infinite  indeed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
calculation,  must  be  the  recollections  and 
associations  of  her,  whose  long  life,  from  its 
earliest  to  its  latest  period,  has  been  a  life  of 
feeling — whose  experience  has  been  that  of 
impressions,  rather  than  events — and  whose 
'  sun  goes  down  amidst  the  varied  and  innu- 
memblo  tioto  wfbick  these  impressions  have 
given  to  its  atmosphere.  Endued  with  an 
ioexhauatible  power  of  multiplying  relative 
ideas,  how  mdaaeholy  must  be  the  situation 
of  her  who  was  once  beloved  and  cherished, 
new  de^>ised  and  forsaken — who  in  her  torn 
loved  and  cherished  others,  and  is  now  neg- 
lected. If  she  be  a  mother^H>ne  of  those 
Ibnd  mothers  who  expect  that  mere  indulr 
gence  is  to  win  the  lasting  regard  of  their 
children,  what  sad  thou^ts  must  crowd 
i^ion  her  at  every  fresh  instance  of  unkind- 
oess^  and  every  additional  proof  that  she  has 
fallen  away  from  what  she  was,  both  in  her 
own  and  others' estimation.  Overthebrow 
that  now  frowns  upon  her,  she  perhaps  has 
watched  withunutterable  tenderness  through 
the  long  night  when  every  eye  but  hers' 
wQfl  sleeftog.  The  lips  that  now  speak  to 
her  coldly,  or  answer  her  with  silence  when 
she  speaks^  she  has  bathed  with  the  welcome 
drsn^  when  they  were  parched  and  bum- 
iag  with  contagious  fever.  The  scorn  with 
idiiah  her  humble  pretensions  are  lodced 
down  i^n,  arises  in  the  hearts  of  those  for  | 


whose  higher  intellectual  attainments  she 
has  made  every  sacrifice,  and  exerted  every 
faculty.  And  what  if  she  be  unlearned  in 
the  literature  of  modem  times,  she  under- 
stands deeply  and  feelingly  the  springs  of 
affection,  and  tenderness  and  sorrow.  She 
knows  from  what  source  flow  the  bitterest 
tears,  and 

'  <*  B«w  thsrper  tluw  a  ««r|»«iit't  lootk  It  It 
TO  hf  » liiMliltM  chad.'* 

She  sees  the  young  glad  creatures  of 
another  generation  sporting  around  her,  and 
her  thoughts  go  back  to  the  playmates  of 
her  childhood — some  reduced  to  the  lowest 
state  of  helplessness  or  suffering — some 
dead  and  some  forgottep.  She  hears  the 
reluctant  answer  when  she  asks  a  kindness 
of  one  of  the  merry  group,  and  she  thinks 
of  the  time  wnen  kindness  was  more  freely 
granted  her,  though  far  less  needed  than 
now.  She  starts  at  the  loud  laugh,  but  can- 
not understand  the  jest,  and  no  one  explains 
it  to  her  listening  ear.  She  loses  the  thread 
of  earnest  conversation,  and  no  one  restores 
the  clue.  She  sits  within  the  social  circle, 
but  forms  no  link  in  the  chain  of  social  union. 
Her  thoughts  and  feelings  cannot  iiarmo- 
nize  with  those  of  her  juvenile  companions, 
and  she  feels  in  all  its  bitterness,  that  least 
tolerable  portion  of  human  experience — what 
it  is  to  be  desolate  in  the  midst  of  society — 
surrounded  by  kinflred  and  friends,  and  yet 
alone. 

In  looking  at  the  situation  of  woman 
merely  as  regards  this  life,  we  are  struck 
with  Uie  system  of  unfair  dealing  by  which 
her  pliable,  weak  and  dependent  nature  is 
subjected  to  an  infinite  variety  of  suffering, 
and  we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  that  of  all 
eardily  creatures  she  is  the  most  pitiable. 
And  so  unquestionably  she  is,  when  unen- 
lightened by  those  higher  views  which  lead 
her  hopes  away  from  the  disappointments 
of  the  present  world,  to  the  anticipated 
fruition  promised  to  the  faithful  in  the  world 
to  come.  But  the  whole  life  of  wonmn, 
when  studied  with  reference  to  eternity,  pre- 
sents a  view  of  the  great  plan  of  moral  dis- 
cipline mercifully  designed  to  assist  her 
ri^t  conduct  through  the  trials  and  tempta- 
tions which  surround  her  path.  In  child- 
hood she  is  necessarily  instructed  in  what 
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belongs  to  Bodal  and  domeatie  duty,  and 
here  ghe  learns  the  dSfficidt  but  important 
task  of  submitting,  and  of  making  her  own 
gratification  give  place  to  tiiat  of  others.  In 
youth  she  is  plunged  into  a  sphere  of  greater 
temptations,  and  of  more  intense  enjojrments, 
where  her  experience,  embracing  the  widest 
extremes  of  pain  and  pleasure,  teaches  her 
all  the  different  means  to  be  made  use  of  in 
avoiding  or  palliating  the  one,  and  promot- 
ing the  other.  As  a  wife  and  a  mo^er  she 
has  an  opportunity  of  acting  upon  the  know- 
ledge thus  ac<iuired,  and  if  her  practice  does 
honour  to  her  theory,  it  is  here  that  she  ob- 
tains an  importance,  and  derives  a  satisfhc- 
tion,  which  might  be  dangerous  even  to  a 
disciplined  mind,  did  not  age  steal  on  and 
diffuse  his  sombre  colouring  over  ^  plea- 
sant pictures  to  which  her  afibctions  had 
given  too  warm  a  glow,  and  which  her  hap- 
piness had  persuaded  her  to  be  satisfied  with 
contemplating.  But  this  cold,  blank  me- 
dium intervening  between  life  and  eternity 
— between  beauty  and  ashes— between  love 
and  death,  comes  to  warn  her  that  all  she 
has  been  desiring,  is  but  as  the  scattering 
of  the  harvest  to  be  reaped  in  heaven ;  that 
all  she  has  been  trusting  in,  m  but  typical  of 
that  which  endures  for  ever  j  and  that  all 
she  has  been  enjoying,  is  but  a  foretaste  of 
eternal  felicity. 

Let  then  the  aged  woman  be  no  longer 
an  object  of  contempt  She  is  helpless  as  a 
child ;  but  as  a  child  she  may  be  learning 
the  last  awfiil  lesson  from  her  Heavenly 
Father.  Her  feeble  step  is  trembling  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave ;  but  her  hopes  may  be 
firmly  planted  on  the  better  shore  v^ch 
lies  beyond.  Her  eye  is  dim  with  sufiering 
and  tears ;  but  her  spiritual  vision  may  be 
contemplating  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the 
gates  of  eternal  rest  Beauty  has  faded 
from  her  form ;  but  angels  in  the  worid  of 
light  may  be  weaving  a  wreath  of  glory  for 
her  brow.  Her  lip  is  silent ;  but  it  may  be 
only  waiting  to  pour  forth  celestial  strains 
of  gratitude  and  praise.  Lowly,  and  fallen, 
and  sad,  she  sils  amongst  the  living;  but 
exalted,  purified,  and  happy,  she  may  arise 
from  the  dead.  Then  turn  if  thou  wilt  from 
the  aged  woman  in  her  loneliness,  but  re- 
member she  is  not  forsaken  of  her  God ! 


THB  POETRY  OP  THE  BIBLE. 

Ill  tracing  the  connexioa  of  poetry  ^n£a 
subjects  most  frequently  and  naturally  pr^ 
sented  to  our  contemplation,  we  obeerre 
how  it  may  be  aBsociated  with  oar  piinwili^ 
so  as  to  give  interest  to  what  is  lamilMr,  to 
refine  what  is  material,  and  to  faeighteo 
what  is  sublime.  We  now  open  tfie  Bible, 
and  find  that  poetry  as  a  principle  of  Intel- 
lectual enjoyment  derived  from  aasoeiation, 
is  also  difiuiBed  through  every  page  oT  the 
sacred  volume,  and  so  diffiMed,  tiiat  the 
simplest  child,  as  well  as  the  profbuodesl 
sage,  may  fed  its  preaeooe.  This  in  huct, 
is  the  great  merit  of  poetry,  (a  merit  wtiich 
in  no  other  vohime  but  the  Bible,  caa  be 
found  in  perfection,)  that  it  addresses  ttseK* 
80  immediately  to  the  principles  of  feeling 
inherent  in  our  nature,  as  to  be  intelligible 
to  those  who  have  made  but  little  progiess 
in  the  paths  of  learning,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  presents  a  source  of  the  highest 
gratification  to  &e  scholar  and  the  philoeo- 
pher.  Let  us  refer  as  an  exam|de,  to  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis: 


bi  tiM  bcfisBlaf,  God  cfWtMl  tiM  basvi 
earth. 

And  the  earth  was  wlthoat  ftma  aad  void 
neia  waa  opos  the  ftee  of  the  deep.  Aad  tl 
Qod  SMTod  upon  the  fhce  of  the  watatrn. 

And  God  aaU,  Let  there  he  light;  aad  there  was 


A  child  but  just  grown  femiliar  with  the 
words  contained  in  these  verses^  not  only 
understands  their  meaning  here^  but  feels 
something  of  &eir  sublimiqr — something  of 
the  power  and  the  majesty  of  the  God  mho 
could  create  this  wonderfbl  world,  whom 
Spirit  moved  upon  the  face  of  ttie  waters, 
and  who  said.  Let  there  be  Kghi :  and  there 
vas  Kght !  While  learned  men  of  aU  ages 
have  agreed,  that  no  poasible  eombiostioQ 
of  words,  could  express  more  dearly  and 
poweriully  than  these,  the  potency  of  the 
first  operations  of  almighty  jwwer  of  which 
mankind  have  any  record* 

We  have  more  than  once  obeerred  that 
poetry  must  have  some  reference,  dther 
unifbrmly  or  partially,  to  our  own  circiim- 
stances,  situation,  or  experience,  as  well  as 
to  the  more  remote  and  varied  conceptions 
of  ^  imagination;  and  in  the  Scrlptniti^ 
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m  ttad  ttoB  ikd  ibfly  illiistrated.  Witness 
tbe  tVequent  reeonenee  of  diese  shnple 
wwdB-^and  God  aaieL  We  are  not  told 
that  the  mandates  of  almighty  power  issued 
fbrth  from  the  heavens,  but  simply,  <ft^  Ood 
Bcdd:  a  mode  of  speech  familiar  to  the  least 
cultivated  understanding,  yet  in  no  danger 
of  losing  its  sublimity  as  used  here,  because 
immediately  ailer,  follow  those  manifesta- 
tions of  universal  subordination,  which  give 
us  the  most  forcible  idea  of  the  omnipotence 
of  Divine  wilL 

Again,  aAer  the  transgression  of  our  first 
parents,  when 

Ihey  heard  tHe  Yoice  of  the  Lord  Ood  walklns 

in  tlM  gardoB  in  Uie  cool  of  the  day :  and  Adam  and  hk 
wUh  hid  theiiMolToa  from  tho  pre«ene«  of  the  Lord  Ood 
taeaeet  Ike  treea  of  the  garden. 

▲ad  the  Lord  God  called  anto  Adam,  and  lald  onto 
him,  Where  art  thoa  1 

Am4  he  aald,  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  garden^  and  I  waa 
■ikald,hacaMeIwaaBaked;  and  I  hid  myeeli; 

What  description  of  shame  and  abase- 
maot  can  be  more  true  to  human  nature 
thaa  thisi  But  the  character  of  Cain  af- 
fords the  earliest,  the  most  consistent,  and 
perhaps,  the  most  powerful  exemplifications 
of  afieetions  and  desires  perverted  from 
their  original  purity  and  singleness  of  pur- 
poae.  Cain,  the  second  man  who  breaUied 
upoa  the  newly-created  earth,  felt  all  the 
stirrings  of  envy  and  jealousy,  precisely  as 
we  feel  than  at  this  day,  and  he 

talked  with  Abel  hia  brother :  and  it  came 

to  poM,  when  they  were  In  the  field,  that  Cain  roM  ap 
agafuR  Abel  hIa  brother,  and  atew  hiOL 

ABd  the  Lord  Mid  into  Gate,  Where  ia  Abel  thy 
brother  1  aad  he  said,  I  know  not:  ami  my  brother'a 
keeper 1 

And  he  aaid,  What  haat  thoa  done  Y  the  TOlce  of  thy 
testtof'a  Mood  crieih  tinto  roe  IWmb  the  groead. 

And  BOW  art  thoa  coraed  from  the  earth,  which  hath 
opened  her  month  to  receive  thy  brother'a  blood  from 
thy  head; 

Whea  ihoo  tmm  the  grond,  it  ahaD  noiheneeflirth 
yield  nato  thee  her  etrength ;  a  AigiUre  and  a  Tagabond 
•halt  thoa  be  in  the  earth. 

And  OoiB  aaid  unto  the  Lord,  My  poolahnMnt  kgneaier 
thMleaabear. 

Behold,  thoa  haat  drlren  me  oat  this  day  from  the  (kce 
eftheearth:  andfromthyfhceahalllbehid;  andlahall 
he  a  ItagitlTe  aad  a  tagalMnd  in  the  earth;  and  It  ahall 
coMM  to  paaa,  that  every  one  that  flndeth  me  ihall  ilay 
ae. 

Attd  lh«  Lord  Mid  onto  hiai,  Therefbre  whoMorer 
■iayelh  Cain,  Tengeanob  ahaD  be  taken  on  him  aerenlbhl. 
And  iho  Lord  aet  a  mark  ttpon  Cain,  leat  any  dading  Urn 
ehooldkfflhim. 

And  Oala  west  eat  ftvm  the  preaeaee  ofdM  Locd^ 


Am  I  fmf  broAer^  keeper  ?  is  a  questbn 
with  which  we  are  too  apt  to  answer  the  re- 
proaches of  conscience,  when  we  have  vio- 
lated the  most  important  trust  or  negleeted 
the  duties  which  ou^^t  to  be  the  dearest  in 
life.  And  what  sui^rer  under  tiie  first  in- 
flk^u  -of  chastisement,  consequent  upon 
his  own  transgressions,  has  not  given  utter- 
ance to  the  expressive  language — my  pun- 
iehment  ie  greater  than  Jcanbear?  Thus 
far  this*  striking  passage  contains  what  is  fa- 
miliar and  natural  to  every  human  being, 
but  beyond  this,  yet  at  the  same  time  con- 
nected with  it,  it  has  great  power  and  even 
sublimity,  in  no  instance  more  so,  than 
where  it  is  said,  that  Cain  went  out  from  th$ 
presence  of  the  Lord. 

The  peculiarly  emphatic  manner  in  which 
&e  Lord  promises  to  bless'  Abraham, 
sayings 

I  win  bleaa  them  that  bleaa  thee,  and  cnrae  him  that 
cnrpeth  thee :  aad  ia  thee  ahall  all  the  CtoiiUea  of  the 
earth  be  bleased. 

As  wen  as  afterwards  when — 

^—^  the  Lord  came  onto  Abram  ia  a  vlaloa,  aay* 
tag.  Fear  not,  Abram ;  I  am  thy  ihieM,  and  thy  exceed- 
ing great  reward— 


is  comprehe^ive  and  full  of  meaning  be- 
yond what  more  elaborate  language  could 
possibly  convey.  And  also  oiler  the  sepa- 
ration from  Lot,  where  the  Lord  said  unto 
Abraham, 

LUt  np  now  thine  eyea,  and  look  ttom  tbe  place  where 
thou  art,  northward,  and  southward,  and  eaatward  and 
weatward : 

For  all  the  land  which  then  aeeat,  to  thee  will  I  giro 
it,  aad  to  thy  seed  (br  ever. 

And  I  win  make  thy  seed  aa  the  dttit  of  the  earth:  lo 
that  if  a  man  can  number  the  dnat  of  the  earth,  then  ihan 
thy  seed  alao  be  numbered. 

Ariae,  walk  through  the  land  In  the  length  of  It,  and  in 
tbe  breadth  of  H ;  for  I  wUI  give  it  unto  thee. 

Then  Abram  removed  hia  tent,  and  caoie  and  dwelt  In 
the  plain  of  Mamre,  which  ia  in  Hebron,  and  built  there 
an  altar  to  the  Lord. 

Here  the  act  of  stretching  the  sight  to  the 
nmikwardj  and  eouthiDordj  and  eastward^ 
and  weetward,  and  wdking  through  the 
land  in  the  length  of  i^  and  in  the  breadth 
ofitf  presents  to  the  mind  ideas  of  space 
and  distance,  at  once  simple  and  sublime ; 
and  when  we  read  that  whenever  the  faith- 
ful patriarah  found  rest  in  his  wanderings^ 
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he  buik  there  on  aUar  to  the  Lord^axa 
thoughts  are  led  on  by  a  Datura]  traaaitioQ 
to  our  owB  ei^rience,  to  ask  what  record 
we  have  left,  or  could  leave  in  the  pasl^  to 
prove  that  the  same  divine  preeenoe  was 
with  us  in  our  journey  through  life. 

The  story  of  Hagar  is  one  of  great  poeti- 
cal interest  We  pursue  the  destitute  mo- 
ther and  her  helpless  child  into  the  solitude 
of  the  wilderness,  and  behold  a  picture 
which  has  become  proverbial  for  the  utter 
desolation  which  it  represents.  Compelled 
by  a  stern  necessity,  with  the  ultimate  good 
of  which  she  was  wholly  unacquainted,  the 
mother  goes  forth  as  she  believes,  un- 
friended and  alone,  to  trust  herself  and  the 
treasure  of  her  affections  to  the  mercy  of  the 
elements,  and  the  shelter  of  the  pathless 
wilds,  unconscious  thftt  her  peculiar  situation 
is  made  the  especial  care  of  the  Father  of  the 
fatherless,  and  the  Protector  of  the  forlorn. 

And  the  water  wn  ipent  to  the  bottle,  «b4  ake  east 
the  child  oMler  om  of  the  ahrnbe. 

▲sd  she  went,  and  lat  her  down  over  againtt  him  a 
good  way  oflT,  aa  it  were  a  bow^ahot;  fiv  die  aaid,  Let 
me  not  aee  the  death  of  the  child.  And  ahe  aat  over 
afainat  him,  and  lift  np  her  voice  and  wept 

And  Ood  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad :  and  the  anfel  of 
Ood  called  to  Bag ar  oat  of  heaven,  and  aaid  unto  her, 
What  alleih  thee,  Hagar  Y  Pear  not ;  fbr  God  hath  heard 
the  voice  of  the  lad  where  he  la. 

Arise,  Wti  up  thu  lad,  and  hold  him  in  thine  band ;  for 
1  will  SMke  him  a  great  nation. 

And  in  the  following  chapter,  where 
Abraham,  faithful,  even  to  the  resigning 
his  dearest  treasure,  goes  forth  with  his  son, 
prepared  to  render  him  up  if  the  Lord 
should  require  it  at  his  hand ; 

And  Uaac  apake  nnto  Abraham  hto  fkther  and  aaid, 
My  Ibtber  1  and  he  aaid,  Here  am  I,  my  eon :  and  he  aaid, 
Behold  the  Are  and  the  wood :  but  where  la  the  lamb  Ibr 
a  bamt  offering  1 

And  Abraham  aaid.  My  aoBy  Ood  win  provide  hlmaelT 
a  burnt  offering :  to  they  went  both  of  them  togetfher. 

How  Strong  must  have  been  the  faith  of 
the  patriarch  at  that  moment;  or  if  not,  how 
agonizing  his  feetingsasa  father!  But  if 
there  were  any  of  the  natural  strugg^  of 
humanity  between  his  faith  and  his  love, 
tbey  are  sealed  to  us,  by  the  simple  and 
beautiful  eondusir  n,— «o  (Aey  weitf  both  cf 
themtogHher, 

Yet  It  is  net  merely*  in  particular  insfaBcee, 
such  as  may  be  singled  ofut  for  examples, 


thai  we  see  and  fed  the  poetry  even  of  die 
hi^orical  parts  of  the  Bible.  Tlia  sop 
accounts  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge^ 
handed  down  to  us  in  langiage  tha  moel 
intelligible  and  unadorned,  present  to  the 
imagination  pictures  of  sublimity  so  avfiil 
and  impressive,  that  it  seems  not  improbable 
we  may  in  some  measure  have  derived 
our  ideas  of  sublimity  and  poweri  ihm 
impressions  made  by  our  first  reading  of 
the  Bible.  Beside  which,  we  find  descnp- 
tions  of  the  desert,  and  the  wildemeai^  the 
wells  of  water,  and  the  goodly  pastures^  of 
the  intercourse  of  angels  with  the  ohikkeD 
of  men,  and  of  the  visitations  of  the  Supreme 
Intelligenoe,  if  not  personally,  in  the  diffe- 
rent manifestations  of  his  power  and  his 
love— as  a  voice,  and  an  impulse— all  con* 
veyed  to  us  in  language  as  simple  as  if  a 
shepherd  spoke  of  his  flocks  upon  the  moun- 
tain—as sublime  as  if  an  angel  wrote  the 
record  of  the  woiid. 

Nor  is  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  by  any 
means  confined  to  those  passages  jnwfaii^ 
the  power  of  the  Ahnigfaty  is  exhibited  •■ 
operating  upon  the  infant  world.  The  saina 
influence  extending  over  the  passions  and 
afiections  of  human  nature,  is  de«ccd»ed  mUk 
the  most  touching  pathos^  and  the  most  im- 
presdve  truth.  That  moving  and  continu- 
ing influence,  so  ftequenly  spoken  of  as 
the  word  of  tiie  Lord  eoming  with  iirewsti* 
ble  power  upon  the  instruments  of  his  wfll, 
is  no^diere  set  before  us  in  a  stronger  Ught, 
than  in  the  character  of  Balaam,  vdien  be 
declared  that  if  Balak  would  give  him  his 
house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  he  could  not  go 
beyond  the  word  of  the  Liord  his  Ood  to  do 
less  or  more.  Not  even  when  he  stood 
upon  the  high  place  amidst  the  seven  altara 
with  the  burning  sacrifice,  and  all  the  princes 
of  Moab  around  him,  and  knew  that  the  ex- 
press object  of  his  calling  was  to  corse  the 
people  whom  the  most  high  bad  Messed; 
yet  here,  before  the  multitudes  aasemblod  to 
hear  the  confirmation  of  their  hopes,  he  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  how  those  ht^ies 
were  defeatetl,  saying, 

Balak,  the  king  of  Moab.  hath  bronght  me  (^oa 

Araa^  eot  of  the  mooniaiaa  of  the  eaai,  aaytng ,  OooMi 
cntae  ma  Jacob  >  and  come,  daiy  me  braeL 

How  ahaD  I  cntae,  whom  God  hath  noc  cwrae41  or 
how  ahaU  I  deCTi  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  doSail  I  . 

fior  from  lh««op  of  Urn  rocka  I  aae  hlSH  asd  (Nsi  ^n  I 
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kib  t  tehold  htm :  1o,  tbi  people  •haXi  dwell  alofiat  ami 
wktn  not  W  MckoMd  MMWff  the  aeiloM. 

Wke  «■■  oo«Bt  tlie  d«sl  of  Jacob,  eod  tlM  nwnber  of 
•be  IburU  pvt  of  kraal  1  tec  ma  die  the  death  of  the 
ri(hi«oa«.  end  let  my  hut  eod  be  Uke  hhil 

Aad  Balak  anld  «Mo  Bahmm,  What  Jmat  lhe«  dose 
««•»  mel  I  look  thee  to  curae  mine  enemies,  aad,  be* 
baU,iha«  hiM  hliwid  them  altofeiher. 

Aad  he  aoawered  aad  auM,  Maai  1  met,  take  heed  to 
eyeak  thai  whkh  the  Lard  hath  pat  lata  my  aMothl 

Although  Balaam  knew  that  by  obeying 
the  word  of  the  Lord  he  was  sacrificing  the 
fiivouf  of  his  master,  who  had  promised  to 
promote  htm  to  honour,  yet  again,  when 
brought  to  the  top  of  another  mountain  with 
the  vain  hope  of  escaping  from  die  power 
of  Omnipotence — when  seven  altars  were 
again  built,  and  seven  bullocks  and  seven 
ra«is  sacrificed,  the  people  of  Moab  were 
again  told,  that  the  Lord  4 

haih  aoc  beheM  lai^ky  la  Jacob,  nollhar  hath  he 

e«aa  pervcraeaeM  In  Urael :  the  Lord  hb  God  is  with 
him,  aad  ihe  ahoat  of  a  kluf  ia  among  thaoi. 

Disappointed  and  defeated,  Balak  now 
very  na^rally  exclaims,  Neither  cwrte  them 
^aO^narbUnlhrncU  aU.  Yet  stiU  wiU- 
hm^  to  try  for  the  third  and  last  time,  the 
power  i^  man  against  bis  Maker,  he  leads 
Balaam  to  the  top  of  Mount  Peor,  where 
the  same  ceremonial  gives  the  sanction  of 
truth,  and  the  majesty  of  power,  to  the  words 
eTthe  prophet ;  and  here  it  is  that  he  pours 
fiMih  for  the  last  time,  a  blessing,  still  richer 
«Dd  more  unlimited  than  before,  beginning 
wilh  the  beautiful  and  poetic  language, 

Bmv  fmAXj  are  thy  tenta,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  taberaa- 
eSaa^Olcraeir 

Aa  ffea  valaya  are  they  eprwid  tenh,  aa  fardaaa  by  the 
rivar^  aUa,aa  the  trew  of  Ufa  aloea  which  the  Lord  balk 
pteMed,  aad  aa  cedar  treea  beaide  the  watera. 

To  fhoee  wno  are  beet  acquainted  with 
die  poetry  of  the  human  heart,  the  sad  his- 
tory 9i  Jephtfaah  and  his  daughter  affords 
panieolar  interest,  told  as  it  is  in  language 
sever  yet  exceeded  for  simplicity  and  gen- 
uine beauty,  by  any  of  the  numerous  wri- 
teiB  who  have  given  us,  both  in  prose  and 
vcraai  isiaginary  details  of  this  melancholy 
elory. 

And  Jepkikah  vowed  a  tow  ante  Ike  Lord,  and  aald, 
ir  flaan  akalt  wtckoat  fhll  datlTar  die  ekildraa  of  Amman 


tkmi  U  akallba«  thai  wkataeerar  eomeUi  Ibrtk  oT  tke 
tefa  ar  my  kemaa  to  meal  AM,  wkan  I  ratam  In  peace 


flrem  tke  ckildren  or  AfltfMm,  akall  anrely  be  dM  LardX 
and  I  wiU  oibr  It  ap  fbr  a  bnrat-oflbrlng. 

So  Jephthah  paaaed  over  oato  the  children  of  Anunea 
to  Ught  againat  them ;  and  the  Lord  delivered  them  tnia 
hiahanda. 

Aad  he  amote  them  fh>m  Aroer,  even  till  thoa  coma 
to  Mlnnith,  even  twenty  dtiea,  and  onto  the  plaia  of  the 
Tineyarda,  wiik  a  very  great  alaagkter.  Thaa  the  child- 
ren of  Amman  were  anbdoed  i>efbra  the  children  af 
laraeL 

Aad  Jephthah  came  to  Miapeh  nnto  hia  honae,  and  ba> 
hold  hia  daughter  came  oat  to  meet  him  with  tlmbrela 
and  with  dancea:  and  ahe  waa  hia  only  child;  bealda 
her  be  had  neither  aon  aor  dangbter. 

Aad  it  came  to  paaa,  when  he  aaw  her,  that  he  rent 
hia  clotbea,  and  aald,  AUa,  my  daughter!  Thtiu  haaC 
brought  me  very  low,  aad  thoa  art  one  of  thna  that 
troable  me :  Sw  I  have  opened  my  month  onto  the  Lord, 
and  1  cannot  go  bock. 

And  she  said  unto  him,  My  Ihther,  If  thoa  haat  opened 
thy  month  nnio  tke  Lord,  do  to  me  according  to  tkat 
wkick  kaih  proceeded  oot  of  thy  month ;  foraamnch  aa 
the  Lord  hath  taken  vengeance  for  thee  of  thine  enemiee, 
even  of  the  children 


The  character  of  Samson  displays  in  a 
powerfkl  manner  that  combination  of  strength 
and  weakness,  which  too  frequently  pro- 
duces the  most  fhtal  and  nrevocable  ruin. 
It  is  it  character  well  worthy  of  our  greatest 
poet,  yet  one,  to  the  interest  of  which,  his 
genhis  could  add  nothing,  and  (what  is  say- 
ing much)  could  expatiato  upon  without 
taking  anjrthing  away.  We  first  behold 
Samson  as  the  man  before  whom  the  Phi- 
listtncs  trembled,  after  rending  the  lion,  and 
scattering  thousands  with  a  single  arm, 
stooping  to  the  dalliance  of  a  false  and 
worthless  woman — three  times  deceived^ 
wantonly  and  wiekedly  deceived,  yet  trust- 
ing her  at  last  with  the  secret  of  his  strength. 
Next,  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemiei^ 
we  find  him, 

•«  Bydeea  ta  Oasa,  at  the  mQl  with  riavea." 

And  lastly,  as  if  this  ponlshnient  were  not 
sofiicient,  he  is  led  forth  and  placed  between 
the  pillars  in  the  publie  hall  of  eaCertaiib- 
ment,  to  make  sport  at  the  festival  of  hie 
enemies,  rejoicing  in  hie  weakness  and  his 
bonds;  where  the  indignation  of  his  oaeon- 
querable  soul  finally  nervee  him  for  that 
tremendous  act  of  retrflrative  vengeanee, 
by  which  the  death  of  Sameon  is  commem- 
orated. 

The  story  of  Ruth  is  fiuniliar  in  its  touch- 
ing pathos,  to  every  feeling  hearti  as  wdl 
as  intrinsically  beautiful  to  every  poetie 
mhML    What  (or  ' 
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doRriptioii  of  the  sq^israthm  of  the  nsten, 
when  their  mother  entreati  them  to  leave 
her. 

Aid  th&f  lUtod  «p  ihttitt  ▼«<€•  ud  wept  again:  and 
Orpah  kland  bar  mocker-ln-law ;  bnt  EoUi  clava  nnto 
kar. 

Aad  ehc  aald,  Behold,  ifcy  aiater-ln-1aw  ia  fone  back 
nalo  her  people, and  nnto  her  goda:  reton  then  aAer 
thy  ai«er-iB^w. 

And  Roth  aaid,  Entreat  ne  not  to  leaTe  thee,  or  to  re- 
tnm  ttom  fbttowinf  after  thee :  fbr  whither  thoa  goeac, 
I  will  go;  and  where  thoelodgett, I  win  lodge:  thjpeo- 
ple  ahaB  be  My  people,  and  thy  God  my  God : 

Where  then  dieat,  wiU  I  die,  and  there  win  1  be  borled : 
the  Lord  do  ao  lo  me,  and  aore  alao,  If  aoght  but  death 


In  ipeakiiig  of  poetry  as  it  relates  to  the 
pasdoDs,  and  to  the  mfaior  impulses,  and 
iSner  sensibilities  of  hmnan  nature,  as  well 
as  to  the  scenes  and  eircomstanoes  most 
ealeolated  for  their  deydopement,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  pointing  oat  the  life  and 
character  of  Said,  as  one,  abounding  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  in  the  Scriptures, 
with  poetical  interest  The  book  of  Job  is 
one-of  poetry  itself  jret  the  character  of  the 
suUime  sufiisrer  does  not  a£ford  the  variety 
exhibited  in  that  of  SauL  Prostrate  in  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  and  stiU  holding  eommu- 
nion  with  the  Deity,  we  behold  him  as  an 
isolated  being,  struck  out  from  ^e  common 
lot,  and  set  apart  for  a  particular  dispensa- 
tion, whose  severity  was  sufficient  to  fill  a 
more  human  heart  with  bitterness.  But  &e 
experience  of  Saul  is  ^t  of  a  more  ordi- 
nary man,  with  whom  we  can  fblly  sympa- 
thize, as  we  go  along  with  him  throuig^ 
those  great  national  and  social  changes,  by 
whith  men  of  conraion  mould  are  often 
placed  before  the  world  in  a  point  of  view 
so  striking  and  important,  as  to  entitle  them 
to  the  name  of  great  We  reeognike  in  the 
king  of  Israel  the  same  motives  and  feelings 
by  which  men  in  all  ages  have  been  ioflu- 
enoed ;  yet  while  we  qwak  of  him  as  a  less 
extraordinary  eharaoter  than  Job,  it  is  only 
so  &r  as  the  tetures  of  his  chajticter  are 
more  intelligible  and  familiar  to  our  obser- 
vation and  experience;  for  every  thing 
recorded  of  hfan  in  his  eventfbl  history, 
bespeaks  a  mind  imbned  at  the  same  time 
widi  power  and  sensibility,  and  a  soul  capa- 
ble of  the  extremes  both  of  good  and  eviL 

We  behold  him  irst  a  sin^ile  yeutlh— « 
choiee  fotmf  man,  amd  a  goodbf,  so  uneon- 


scioas  of  &e  hi^  honour  which  awmitad 
him,  that  when  Samud  empharically  asisa^ 
*<  Is  not  the  desire  of  die  peopto  on  tfaee^  and 
on  thy  fodier's  houseT*  he  answen  with 
peifect  faomili^  and  sinqdiciqr  of  heart| 

Am  not  I  a  Be^JasBlie,  er  the  aaaBeat  er  the  often  «r 
brael  Y  and  ay  ftMOy  the  leaat  or  aB  the  I 
tribe  or  Be^Jasrint  whwalhia  than  apaahe 
met 


-  It  waa  ae,  ^at  whan  he  had  tuned  hk  bn^  •• 


Yet, 


We  have  no  reasoD  to  si^ypose  an  aml»- 
tious  heart,  but  rather  a  bearteolarged  with 
a  conception  ef  the  favour  of  the  Almighty, 
and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and 
with  an  heavenward  aspirations;  so  tha% 
under  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  send- 
ing forth  as  a  king,  an  edict  amoag  hia 
people,  he  budt  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  axHl 
asked  counsel  of  God  before  he  went  dofwa 
after  the  Philistines.  Thus  &r  we  fiad  him 
obedient  as  a  man,  and  fidthful  as  a  so>v«- 
reign ;  for  his  heart  was  yet  oncorropled  by 
the  temptations  which  smround  a  thioae : 
but  the  power  of  leading  and  governing 
others,  soon  produced  its  natural  and  fr»- 
quent  consequence— a  disposition  to  be 
guided  by  his  own  inclination,  and  to 
all  higher  authority.  Thn%  ^Hien 
manded  to  go  and  smite  the  Amalddtes, 
and  Qtteriy  to  day  both  men  and  women, 
infant  and  suckling,  ox  and  sheep,  camel 
and  ass,  he  spared  Agag  and  the  best  of 
the  sheep,  and  of  the  oxen,  and  of  the  fat- 
lings,  and  of  the  lambs,  and  all  that  was 
good,  and  would  not  utterly  destroy  tfiem ; 
thereby  transgressing  the  great  partunoont 
law,  no  less  necessary  for  the  itfjtA  gov- 
ernment of  an  infant  mind,  than  ibr  an 
infant  worid — the  law  of  obedience^ 

Then  cane  the  word  of  the  Lord  nnto  Bamnel,  aaytnf , 

It  repenieth  me  that  I  baTe  aet  op  Baal  to  be  hinf :  Ibr 
he  hi  tamed  beck  ttttm  Ibaowiof  nMt,  and  hath  sot  fer> 
formed  my  coromandmenta.  And  h  grieved  SeBnel; 
and  he  cried  onto  the  Lord  all  aif  ht. 

And  when  Samael  roao  vp  eeriy  to  meet  0nnl  Is  the 
morning,  it  waa  told  aamoel,  aayiag,  Sbnl  ttmm  ly  ta 
Carmel,  and,  behold,  he  set  him  np  a  ^acev  and  la  geae 
eboot,  and  paaaed  on,  and  geae  down  to  Oi^iaL 

And  flamnel  came  lo  SmU:  and  flaol  aald  anCohlM, 
Blaaaad  be  then  of  the  Lord :  I  have  perfl»rtmd  the 
mandment  of  the  LonL 

And  Bamnii  aald.  What 
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tiM  tlMvp  in  bUb«  Mr«t  ttd  tli«  lowiBf  of  the  oxea  whloh 
thmtl 

lad  BmI  mM,  Th0j  liava  bronflu  tkMn  ttom  thm 
AanlekitM :  for  lb«  people  spsred  tlie  beet  of  the  theep 
end  of  the  oxen,  to  aeerMee  unto  the  Lord  thy  Ood ;  and 
the  reit  %e  have  nCtorly  deetroyed. 

I^e*  Senael  Mid  nolo  Se«l,  Stay,  end  I  WfU  teU  Ihee 
whet  the  Lord  heth  eeid  to  me  thb  ulf  ht  And  he  mid 
•Me  Mm,  Hey  OB. 

And  temoel  eeid,  When  thoa  waac  litHe  in  thtoe  own 
right,  weal  then  not  Bide  the  heed  or  the  tribee  or  brMi, 
•ad  the  Lord  anointed  thee  king  orer  Im-aelY 

And  Hm  Lard  aant  thee  on  a  Jonraey,  end  eaid,  Oo  Mid 
■tierly  deetroy  the  ainnere  of  the  AmalekiteiH  and  fight 
agalmt  tbem  nntil  they  he  conMOied. 

Whcrafbre  then  didec  thoa  not  obey  the  Toloe  of  the 
Lord,  bat  didet  fly  npon  the  epoil,  and  didat  evil  ia  the 
•ightoftheLardt 

AHerthifl  reprooffrom  Samuel,  Saul  again 
endeavoura  to  justify  himself  by  proving  that 
the  reaervation  be  had  made  was  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  sacrificing  to  the  Lord,  when 
the  prophet  emphatically  asks, 

Bath  the  Lord  as  great  deUglM  in  bnmt  aflhriags  and 
■MrMem^M  In  obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord  1  B«hold, 
to  obey  b  better  than  aacrifloa,  and  to  hearken  than  the 

To  Samuel,  who  seems  hitherto*  to  have 
stood  in  the  capacity  of  an  intercessor  be- 
tween him  and  the  Divine  Majesty,  Saul 
DOW  bumbles  himself^  and  entreats  that  he 
win  pardon  his  sin,  and  turn  again  with  him, 
that  be  may  worship  the  Lord.  And  when 
still  rejected,  he  humbles  himself  yet  more, 
and  prays  (OM  how  naturally!)  that  at 
least  the  prophet  will  honor  him  before  ^e 
people,  that  the  world  may  not  witness  his 
degradation.  And  now  Samuel  yields,  but 
we  are  told  soon  ailer  that  he  came  no  mo|e 
to  see  Saul  until  the  day  of  his  death ;  never- 
theless he  mourned  for  him,  and  the  Lord 
repented  that  he  had  made  Saul  king  over 
Israel 

And  dwBpMt  of  the  Lord  departed  ftom  Bm^  and  an 
eY&  epirit  (torn  the  Lord  trottMed  him. 

How  descriptive  is  this  passage  of  this 
gradual  &lling  away  from  Divine  favour, 
which  aometimes  darkens  and  weighs  down 
the  soul,  filling  it  with  gloomy  thoughts,  and 
aad  forebodings,  long  before  the  melancholy 
change  is  perceptible  in  the  outward  charac- 
ter. And  how  strikingly  does  it  illustrate 
the  hidden,  and  to  us  mysterious  workings 
of  the  great  plan  of  Providence,  that  the  fu- 
ture long  oflsmel,  already  secretly  appointed 
by  Divise  commission,  should  be  tl^  min- 


strel chosen  to  come  and  charm  away,  with 
the  melody  of  his  harp,  the  evil  spirit  from 
the  mind  of  his  predecessor  in  authority; 
and  that  Saul  should  arise  relieved  and  re- 
freshed by  the  music  of  the  instrument  of  his 
future  torment  For  it  is  not  long  before  envy 
enters  into  his  heart,  adding  its  envenomed 
stings  to  file  anguish  he  is  already  enduring. 
He  hears  the  song  of  the  dancing  women  as 
they  meet  him  with  tabrets  and  with  joy, 
answering  one  anotiier,  and 'saying,  Uiat 
Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his 
tens  of  thousands,  and  he  asks,  hluU  can 
David  haoe  more  but  the  kingdom  7  Yet 
ailer  this  he  promises  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  but  quickly  repenting  him  of  the 
purposed  honour,  bestows  her  upon  another. 
Again,  hoping  she  may  be  a  snare*  to  him, 
he  ofiers  him  his  second  daughter;  and  then 
we  are  told  that  he  eaw  and  knew  thai  the 
Lord  woe  vithDamdjasid  that  Me  daughter 
loved  him.  And  Saul  was  yet  the  more 
afraid  of  David  ;  and  he  became  hie  enenifjf 
continually:  yet  once  more  at  the  earnest 
intercession  of  Jonathan,  Saul  consents  to 
receive  David  again  into  his  presence. 

And  Jonathan  called  DuTld,  and  Jonathan  shewedliiin 
all  those  thtngv.  And  Jonathan  brought  DhTf^  to  flaul, 
and  he  waa  in  his  presence  ae  in  times  past. 

And  there  was  war  again :  and  David  went  out  and 
Ibught  with  the  Philistines,  and  slew  them  with  a  great 
slanghter;  and  they  fled  flrom  htm. 

And  the  ewU  spirit  ttom  the  Lord  was  open  flaol,  as  he  |^ 
sat  in  hb  house  with  his  javelin  in  his  hand :  and  David 
played  with  his  hand. 

And  Saul  sought  to  smite  David  even  to  the  wall  with 
the  Javelin ;  but  he  slipped  awi^  out  oT  flaoPa  prcaencoi 
and  he  smote  the  javelin  Into  the  wall :  and  David  fled, 
and  escaped  that  night. 

The  struggle  was  now  passed  The  ear- 
ly tendency  of  the  soul  of  the  king  to  seek, 
and  to  do  good,  was  finally  subdued,  and  he 
went  forth  to  pursue  the  chosen  of  the  Lord, 
as  an  open  and  avowed  enemy;  yet,  en- 
vouring  to  justify  himself  by  proving  that 
David  had  first  risen  up  against  him,  he  ap- 
peals to  his  servants,  and  f\illy  conscious 
that  his  cause  wotdd  not  stand  the  test  of 
impartial  examination,  he  appeab  to  tbelr 
interest,  and  to  their  compassion,  rather  than 
to  their  judgment  > 

Hear  now,  ye  Benjamltes ;  win  the  son  oT  Jesse  give 
every  one  or  yon  flelde  and  vineyirds,  aad  mahe  yon  all 
oaptahw  orihooeanda,  and  capcalna  or  hnndrada  i 

That  aU  or  you  hava  eoMpired  against  BM,  and  UMra 
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to  BOM  that  sbeweth  BM  that  my  M»a  hathinad*  a  latfiw 
wUh  the  aon  of  JeMe,  and  th«r«  ia  none  oT  jnn  that  ia 
aorry  for  ma,  or  ahewath  aato  am  that  my  aoa  hafh 
■ilrr«Hl  ap  my  terTaBt  agataat  ma,  to  lia  in  wait,  aa  aft 
this  day  1 

Filled  with  rancour  and  jealousy,  height- 
ened by  the  rising  fame  and  infioenee  of 
David,  Saul  pursues  him  to  the  wflderoess 
of  Engedl  where  we  meet  with  a  remark- 
able instance  of  forbearance  onihe  part  of  a 
persecuted  man.  With  the  ricirt  of  the 
king's  robe  in  his  hand,  David  shows  him 
that  he  had  advanced  so  near  his  person 
as  to  have  been  able  with  the  same  facility 
to  destroy  his  life,  but  that  he  spared  him 
from  reverence  for  the  Lord's  anointed. 
When,  struck  at  once  with  a  sense  of  his 
own  *  recent  danger,  with  the  honourable 
dealing  of  one  whom  he  believed  to  be  an 
enemy,  with  the  sight  of  the  man  he  had 
onoe  loved — loved  in  the  days  when  his 
heart  was  not  as  now,  seared  vrith  the 
wors*  of  paFstons;  and  perhaps  touched 
more  than  all  with  the  tones  of  the  voice 
which  in  those  happier  days  had  been  his 
music.  Saul  exclaims,  h  thia  thy  voice,  my 
mm  David  7  and  then  he  lifted  tup  his  voice 
and  vept,  Afler  this  burst  of  tenderness, 
his  heart  is  opened  to  express  the  fuU  sense 
he  had  of  David's  superiority,  and  the  strong 
feeling  ever  present  k>  his  mind,  that  he 
should  one  day  be  compelled  to  resign  the 
rems  of  government  into  liis  hands. 

Ami  ha  mM  to  OaTM,  Thoo  art  mora  rif  htaona  thaa 
I;  Ibr  thna  hunt  rewardad  ma  good,  wbaraaa  I  hara  ra- 
warrfad  thaa  aviL 

Aad  BOW,  bahold,  I  know  wall  that  thoa  shalt  aaraty 
ha  kinf,  and  thai  tha  kiagdom  of  Urael  shall  ha  asia- 
hlbhad  ia  thiaa  hMd. 

A  second  instance  of  a  similar  kind  oc- 
curs, in  which  Saul  appears  to  be  struck, 
though  less  forcibly,  with  the  generosity  of 
David,  whom  he  still  addresses  as  his  son, 
and  of  whom  he  again  prophesies,  that  he 
''shall  do  great  things,  and  shall  stiD  pre- 
ToiL'*  But  these  transient  ebullitkxis  of 
former  feeling  pass  away  before  the  gather- 
ing influence  of  David,  and  Saul  humbles 
himself  to  seek  consolation  under  his  fellfaig 
fortunes  from  the  last  miserable  and  barren 
resouree  of  the  utterly  destitute  in  soul. 
Samuel  is  dead,  and  though  the  king  had, 
from  the  impulse  of  his  better  judgment 


pot  away  all  who  had  ^miliar  qnrita,  and 
wizards,  out  of  die  land,  he  stoops  to  dis- 
guise himself^  and  to  go  at  midnigfat  to  cut 
his  forlorn  hopes  upon  the  cnchnntmenti  cf 
the  witch  of  Sudor 

Aad  ha  nid  to  tha  waans,  I  praj  thea,  AtIm  aalD  ma 
hy  a  IhmiDar  apirit,  tsd  hrisg  op  him,  whom  I  iaaB  ■■■• 
•Btothaa. 

And  iht  woman  aald  aiito  him,  Bohold,  thos  kaawam 
what  Saul  hath  dona,  how  ha  hath  e«t  off  thoae  that  hava 
fhmiliarapirit8,aBdthawiiarda,o«torthalaa4:  whar»> 
fora  thaa  layaat  thoa  a  laara  Ibr  my  lUa,  toeaaaa  ma  la 
dial 

Aad  Saul  awara  to  har  by  tha  Lord,  sayiaf ,  Aa  Kkm 
Lord  liTeth,  thara  ahall  ao  paaiihmam  happaa  to  thaa 
Ibr  thia  ihinf. 

Thaa  said  the  woman,  Whom  shall  I  briag  ap  aala 
thea  1    And  ha  said,  BHttg  ma  ap  SamvaL 

Aad  whan  tha  woama  saw  Bamoal.  aha  ariad  wHk  a 
loud  volca ;  and  tha  woman  apaka  to  Baal,  saylag,  Whf 
hast  thoa  dacalTad  mat  ibr  thoa  art  SaaL 

Aad  tha  kiag  said  onto  her,  Ba  aot  afVaU:  Ibt  what 
sawcst  thou  1  And  the  woman  said  unto  Baal,  I  aaw 
gods  ascending  oat  of  the  ^Mth 

And  ba  said  onto  her,  What  fbrm  Is  he  oft  Aa4  aha 
said,  An  old  raaa  eometh  ap ;  and  ha  la  f^^arad  wM  a 
mantle.  Aad  Saul  pereefred  that  it  was  Baamal,  aad  ha 
stooped  with  his  Amo  to  the  groand,and  bowed  hitasajf 

And  Saamel  said  to  Baal,  Why  haat  thaa  «lia^«iad 
me,  to  briag  me  np  1  And  Saul  aaswarad,  I  am  aora  dhi- 
tffaswd ;  fbr  the  Philistines  make  war  against  am,  aad 
God  is  departed  fh>m  me,  aad  ancwerath  aie  ao  awra, 
neither  by  prophets,  nor  by  dreams :  theralbra  I  have 
called  thee,  that  thoa  mayst  make  known  aato  ase  what 
I  shaH  do. 

Then  said  Sanrael,  Wherafbre  than  dose  thoa  aah  of 
me,  seeing  the  Lord  i»  departed  (haa  thea,  aad  b  baaaaM 
thiae  enemy  t 

And  the  Lord  hath  done  to  him  as  he  spake  by  am: 
Ibr  the  Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom  oat  of  thlaa  hand, 
and  glTsn  It  to  thy  neighbour,  e«en  to  DavW : 

Becaaaa  thoa  obeyedst  not  the  Tolce  of  the  t.ard,  aar 
aieeatedst  his  fierce  wrath  upon  Amaiek,  thereibre  haA 
the  Lord  done  thto  thhig  onto  thee  iMi  day. 

Moreover  the  Lord  wlH  also  deliver  laraal  with  thee 
Into  the  hand  of  the  Philietlnes :  and  to-morrow  ahalt 
thoa  and  thy  sons  be  with  me :  the  f^rd  also  shall  da- 
lirer  the  hoet  of  Israel  Into  the  hand  ofUm  PhOiatiaea. 

Then  8aal  Mi  straightway  bH  along  on  the  earth,  aad 
was  sore  afraid,  because  of  the  words  of  Samaal :  aad 
there  was aastraagthte  him;  Ibr  he  had aataa aa  brand 
an  the  day,  nor  all  the  alg  hk 

How  a£fecting  is  this  picture  of  the  Ajtti 
state  of  a  ftdlen  king'—fidlen  not  ao  modi 
from  earthly  honour,  as  fVom  the  countfr> 
nance  and  protection  of  the  King  of  kings* 
Even  Saul,  the  envious  peraecutor  of  his 
unoffending  successor,  becomes  an  object  of 
compassion,  when  he  answers  to  the  que^ 
tion  of  Samuel,  **  Why  hast  thoo  disquieM 
me?"  *^ Because  I  am  tore  dUtrimed}* 
And  when  it  is  said  that  ^he  stooped  with 
his  face  to  the  ground^"  and  fliiBUy  ^M 
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ilmlglihiray  all  along  upon  the  earth,^'  there 
ean  scarcely  be  a  ttjroDger  deBcrlption  of  to- 
tal abandonraeat  of  soul  under  a  deep  sense 
of  the  overwhelming  might  of  Omnipotence ; 
'  as  well  as  of  a  melancholy  presage  of  the 
entire  uprooting  of  all  that  he  had  trusted 
and  gloried  in.  Yet  searcely  trusted  in,  for 
he  had  greatly  feared  the  thing  which  was 
about  to  come  upon  him,  and  which  the  aw- 
fiil  voice  of  the  prophet  risen  from  the  dead 
had  solemnly  confirmed. 

The  doom  of  the  king  of  Israel  was  now 
sealed.  And  when  the  Philistines  arose  and 
(ought  against  Israel,  and  "  followed  hard 
afler  Saul  and  his  sons,  and  the  Philistines 
slew  Jonathan,  and  Abinudab,  and  Melchi- 
shua,  Saul*a  sons ;" 

And  fte  b«(tl«  west  tore  agftlnit  8wilt  aad  the  archers 
htt  htaa ;  Mid  be  wm  eore  wounded  ofihe  archers ; 

tVqi  said  Buil  unto  bis  armovr*besrer,  Draw  Uiy 
evvrd,  aad  iHrust  me  ibrodfb  therewith ;  lest  the^  un- 
drctundeed  come  end  thrust  me  tbroagh,  and  abuse  me. 
Bat  hi*  armoarbenrer  would  not ;  Oir  be  was  sore  aft'aid. 
Thoretire  Saul  tooh  a  ewerd,  and  Ml  upon  It. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  history,  we 
trace  the  same  strong  and  natural  develope- 
meat  of  feeling,  which  all  our  most  talented 
authors  aspire  to  in  their  descriptions,  and 
'  apon  which  they  chiefly  depend  for  the  po- 
etical interest  of  what  they  describe.  But 
while  in  the  character  of  Saul  are  forcibly 
portrayed  the  fotal  workings  of  the  passions 
of  env}%  jealousy,  and  remorse,  accompanied 
with  many  of  those  delicate  shades,  which 
denote  the  latest  yearnings  aAer  good,  and 
tiie  earliest  tendency  to  eWI,  the  character 
of  David  is  scarcely  lesa  poetical  in  its 
atrength,  and  beauty,  and  consistency,  va- 
ffied  by  a  few  instances  of  natural  weakness, 
produeing  their  own  atonement  in  the  humi- 
Uation,  the  abasement,  the  agony  of  mind,  and 
(be  final  welcome  back  to  Divine  love^  by 
which  they  are  succeeded. 

The  attachment  between  David  and  Jona- 
than is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  per- 
feet  inatanee  cf  true  friendship  which  we 
have  en  record.  As  a  shepherd,  and  a 
prince,  tLeir  lirst  covenant  is  made. 

nea  JdQMhta  aad  Darld  made  a  eoveiiaat,  because 
he  tared  kin  ae  hte  own  soul. 

▲sd  JoMthaa  atrlfped  off  the  robe  that  wn  npoa  hkn, 
sad  fftre  k  Iq  Davidy  and  his  garments,  even  to  hie 
•vsrd,  Bsd  to  his  bow,  and  to  his  girdle. 


And  we  see  the  same  covenant  binding 
them  together  through  all  the  changes  of 
their  after  lifb ;  for  Jonathan,  who  loved  the 
simple  minstrel  boy  that  charmed  away  the 
evil  spirit  frtmi  his  father,  kj  cw  not  the  envy 
of  Saul  when  that  minstrel  liccame  a  man 
of  war,  and  multitudes  were  gathered  be- 
neath his  banner.  Atad  David,  persecuted 
as  he  was  by  the  father  of  his  friend,  never 
once  betrayed  towards  him  or  his,  the  bitter- 
ness of  an  injured  spirit,  but  followed  him 
even  to  his  death,  with  the  reverence  due  to 
the  Lord's  anointed.  It  is  th<ui  Ihat  he  pours 
forth,  both  for  Saul  and  Jonai'^.an,  that  beau- 
tiful and  affecting  lamentation,  which  no 
language  can  exceed  in  poetry  and  pathos. 

ITie  beauty  of  Israel  Is  slain  «|>oa  thy  high  plaees : 
how  are  the  mighty  fhllen ! 

Tell  It  sot  la  Oatiif  publish  It  not  bi  the  streets  of  As- 
kelon ;  lest  the  uaughters  of  the  PhiiisUnes  rejoice,  lest 
Che  daughters  of  the  uncircnmcised  triumph. 

Ye  mouataiasor  QUboa,  lei  there  be  no  dew,  neither 
let  there  be  rain,  upon  you,  nor  ileldr  of  offerings :  for 
there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away,  the 
shield  of  Soul,  an  though  he  hwl  not  been  anointed  with 
•U. 

From  the  blood  of  the  slain,  (Vom  the  (ht  of  the  mighty, 
tile  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back,  and  the  sword  of 
Saul  returned  not  cmipty. 

aaol  and  Jonathan  wet^  lovely  and  pleasanc  la  their 
Utos,  and  in  death  they  were  not  divided :  thdy  were 
swifter  than  eagles,  (hey  were  stronger  than  Ikms. 

Ye  daughters  ef  Israel,  weep  over  Saul,  who  clothed 
you  in  scarlet,  wKh  other  delights,  who  put  pn  oma- 
menu  of  gold  upon  ynur  spparet 

How  are  the  mighty  (kllen  In  the  midst  of  the  battle! 
O  Jonathan,  thou  wast  slain  In  thine  high  pleres. 

1  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan :  Tory 
pleasaot  hast  thou  been  unto  me :  thy  love  to  me  was 
woaderftol,  passing  the  love  of  woman. 

Uow  are  the  mighty  thUea,  aad  ilie  weapons  of  war 
perished  1 

There  is  an  instance  of  maternal  affec- 
tion recorded  in  the  21st  chapter  of  the  same 
book,  which  in  q>eaking  of  the  strength  of 
human  passions  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
without  notice.  It  is  where  David  was  com- 
manded to  destroy  the  remnant  of  the  house 
of  Saul,  and  seven  sons  of  the  late  king 
were  delivered  up  into  his  hand,  but  he 
spared  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan, 
because  of  (he  Lord's  oath  that  was  between 
David  and  Jonathan. 

But  the  king  took  the  two  sons  oTRlxpah,  the  daughter 
«f  Atah,  whom  she  bare  unto  flaul,  Armoal  and  Mephi 
bosheth ;  aad  the  live  sons  of  MIchal,  the  daughter  of 
ftaul,  whom  she  brought  up  for  Adrlel,  the  son  of  Bur- 
aUlsl,  the  MehoUthlte ; 
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And  1l«  dtUrtfvd  th^m  into  tbe  bmadt  of  tiM 
Mm,  ud  they  iMOgad  then  to  the  HOI  helbre  the  Lord: 
Md  they  Ml  en  ■eve*  tofother,  end  wove  pot  to  death 
ta  the  days  of  harvest,  in  the  flivt  daya,  in  the  b^inainf 
of  barley  harvest 

And  Usfah,  the  daof  hter  of  Aiah.  tooh  aaekehith,  and 
apread  it  for  her  upon  the  rock,  flroai  the  boftaainf  of 
harvest,  natil  water  dropped  npon  them  ont  oT  heaven, 
and  soffhred  neither  the  Mrds  of  the  air  to  rest  on  thsm 
by  day,  nor  the  beasu  of  the  AeM  by  night. 

Of  all  the  iostances,  imaginary  or  real, 
handed  down  to  ua  by  fable  or  history,  we 
have  not  one  of  a  more  intense  and  devoted 
love  than  this.  A  solitary  woman  seated 
upon  a  rock,  watching  the  wasting  bodies 
of  her  two  dead  sons,  day  afler  day — night 
after  night — with  no  shelter  but  the  open 
canopy  of  heaven — no  repose  hot  the  sack- 
cloth spread  upon  the  rock,  an  emblem  of 
her  own  abasement — no  hope  but  to  see  the 
last — ^the  very  last  of  all  she  loved — no  con- 
solation but  her  constancy — no  support  but 
the  magnitude  of  her  own  incommunicable 
grief.  It  was  the  beginning  of  harvest,  and 
^  feet  of  a  busy  multitude  might  come  and 
go  beneath  that  solitary  rock — the  riiout  of 
gladness — the  acclamation  of  the  joyous 
fci^pers  might  be  heard  from  the  valleys 
below;  but  there  she  sat  in  her  loneUness 
upon  the  dismal  watch  tower  of  death, 
fidthibi  to  her  silent  and  sacred  trust,  mffer- 
ing  neither  the  hMe  of  the  air  U>  reet  an 
themb^daj^wrthebeatteo/theJiM  by 
mght. 

The  whole  Rf^  of  the  prophet  Elijah, 
especially  his  last  appearance  upon  eiuth, 
is  remaricable  lor  an  interest  whose  ieaet 
recommendation  is  that  of  being  highly  po- 
etical ;  for  deeply  as  this  subject  has  occu- 
pied the  heart  of  the  writer,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  in  pursuing  it  through  die 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  tracing  its  connexion 
with  the  revelation  of  those  sacred  truths 
upon  iriiich  depend  our  hopes  of  eternity, 
^  consid^ratioQ  of  poetry  loses  much  of 
its  importance  by  comparison,  and  the  task 
of  the  writer  becomes  like  that  of  one  who 
cuHb  with  adventurous  hand,  the  flowers 
tiiat  grow  around  the  Rmntain  of  life.  This 
view  of  the  subject  would  of  itself  be  sufl^ 
cMBt  to  prevent  any  near  sffpromA  to  the 
doetrisal  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  whoae 
strictly  spiritual  import^  though  stfll  eooehed 
in  language  both  figurative  and  poetical  in 
the  extreme,  j^aces  them  above  the  readi 


of  ordinary  discussion,  in  a  sphere  mere 
exclusively  appropriated  to  conddendions 
of  infinitely  greater  importance. 

Some  farther  progreis  may  howevei  t^ 
justifiable  in  &e  course  we  hope  we  hcve 
hitherto  pursued  without  profaning  what  ia 
pure,  or  violating  what  is  sacred ;  and  w» 
consequently  pau^e  at  that  passage  in  the 
book  of  Kings,  in  which  the  prophet  Elijah 
is  described  as  escaping  from  his  enemiea 
into  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness,  where^ 
casting  himself  upon  the  ground,  he  ex- 
claims, ^  It  is  enough ;  now,  O  Lord,  take 
away  my  Hfe,  fiv  I  am  not  better  than  my 
fikthers." 

Such  were  the  human  feetings  contending 
lor  the  empire  of  his  mind,  that  he  was 
ahnost  weary  of  the  service  of  his  Divine 
Master,  accompanied  as  it  was  with  disap- 
pointment, hatred,  and  peraeeotion.  How 
simple,  and  yet  how  admirably  adapted  i» 
his  peculiar  state,  are  the  means  here  adopted 
to  bring  him  again  to  a  sense  sf  the  super- 
intending  care  and  love  of  his  heavenly 
Father. 

▲ndaahelayaMd  alept  nadw  a  Jsntper  traa,  hihilj, 
then  an  anc«l  tooehed  hia,  aad  aaid  onto  him,  Ariae  and 
eaL 

And  he  looked,  arfll  behold,  iWra  wio  n  cake  bakes  M 
Ike  ooals,  and  a  erase  of  water  at  his  he^  AsdiMdM 
eat  and  drink,  and  laid  him  donra  again. 

▲ad  the  nnfel  oT  the  Lord  eame  again  a  aeoasd  Itea^ 
and  tasehed  hfan,aad  aaU,  Aiiaa  nn4  anlj  Imnii  tha 
jooraey  is  too  graal  Ibr  then. 

And  he  arose,  and  did  eat  and  drink,  and  want  la  IW 
streafth  of  that  meat  forty  days  and  forty  nif hia  nnio 
Borafe  the  aMoat  of  Ood. 

▲ad  he  came  thiihsr  nnto  a  coTe,  aB4  ladgad  tbanw 
aad  behold,  the  word  of  the  Lord  camonato  himi,  Whaf 
dost  then  here,  fin^Af 

▲ad  he  said,  I  haTobeen  vary  iialaoa  forth*  Urd  Oa4 
of  hosia:  for  the  ehiMrea  of  Inael  have  formhen  thy 
eoreaant,  thrown  down  thine  aliara,  aad  atado  thy  pco- 
pheta  with  the  sword;  and  I,  eves  losly,aASaft;  asA 
they  seek  my  Bfo,  to  mhe  it  away. 

▲ad  he  said,  Oo  forth,  aad  staad  npon  the  wmnt  bo- 
fora  the  Lord,  ▲ad,  behold,  tte  Lord  paseed  by,  and  a 
freat  and  strong  wind  real  the  smaaialaa,  as4  brake  Is 
pieeae  the  ffoehs  before  the  Lord ;  bat  the  Lard  waa  sai 
In  the  wind :  aad  after  the  wind  nn  earthqnake;  bst  tha 
Lord  was  not  In  the  earthqaako. 

▲adaAartheeanhqaakea8r«;  bst  tha  Lard  nns  sat 
In  the  Ira:  aad  alter  tha  Sro a  siiVsaMdl  voices 

▲nd  h  wna  so»  when  Elijah  heard  S,  thai  ha  wi^pad 
his  foce  In  hie  awnHa,  and  wast  ast,  aa4  siaad  la  ihs  as* 
tariag  In  af  the  caTe.  ▲ad,  beheld,  there  name  a  valea 
ssia  Ma^  aa4  aald,  What  daaiihaa  harak  Smah  I 

Where,  through  the  wide  range  of  modan 
Uteraiure  can  we  ilbd  a  passage  to  be  coo^ 
pared  with  this,  ibr  the  eooeiseoeas  and  sim- 
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Tpikity  with  which  ideas  the  most  sublime 
and  elevated  are  cooveyed  into  the  mind? 
The  prophet  had  been  looidng,  (perhaps 
tmpatienUy)  for  some  striking  exhibition  of 
Almii^^  power  amongst  the  children  of 
men,  IbrgetAil  of  the  secret  springs  of  action, 
and  action  itself  being  alike  under  the  con- 
trol of  Omnipotence;  when  his  faith  andhis 
eonfideDce  are  reanimated  by  witnessing 
one  of  those  tremendous  and  awful  convul- 
sions of  the  dementi,  by  which  forests  are 
uprooted,  and  rocks  overthrown,  accompa- 
nied with  the  internal  conviction  that  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  Lord  was  not 
there.  Again,  an  earthquake  shakes  the 
{rorid;  but  the  Lord  is  not  in  the  earth- 
quake ;  aAer  the  earthquake  a  fire,  but  the 
Lord  is  not  in  the  fire.  No ;  though  such 
are  the  open  manifestations  of  his  power, 
by  which  he  makes  the  nations  tremble,  yet 
the  prophet  was  convinced  that  the  war  of 
the  elements  mi^t  exist,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  earth  ensue,  without  that  sensibh 
presence  of  the  Almighty,  for  the  want  of 
which  his  soul  was  (hinting.  At  last,  after 
ihe  fire,  there  came  a  $tiU  mnaU  voice^  and 
Elijah  felt  that  the  Lord  was  near,  that  he 
was  not  forsaken,  and  that,  independent  of 
the  outward  aymbols  of  illimitable  power, 
die  Creator  of  the  world  is  able  to  carry  on 
his  operations  in  the  mind  of  man,  by  &e 
desire  of  the  heart,  the  silent  thought,  or  the 
•ecret  impulse  directed  towards  the  accom- 
l^ishmenl  of  his  inscrutable  designs. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
is  not  ocdy  poetical,  but  real  poetry.  Under 
diis  head  the  song  of  Moses,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  is  the  first  instance  that 
ooeorsL  Ih  this  song,  &e  passage  of  the 
ehOdren  of  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea,  &e 
overthrow  of  Pharaoh's  host,  and  the  won- 
derful dealing  of  the  Lord  with  his  chosen 
people,  are  commemorated  in  language 
highly  figurative  and  sublime.' 

Thmlm^  is  ■7«r«iCtli«dwsc,aadk*libMMM 
By  MlvMtoa :  IM  li  Biy  6«<  «b4  I  win  prep«r«  kim  •• 
feftbtaiUoii ;  my  fttlier't  Ood,  aad  I  will  exalt  him. 

Tky  rlgtt  tasd,  O  L«rd,  !■  besMM  ffkiriMM  Is  pc 
Oy  rifkt  IM^  O  Liff4,  teUidMlMd  is  FiMM  tfca  « 

JkmA  tm  a*  gMMSvH  of  iliy  asaeDeaej  kMt  ilioa 
tkrowa  dwsi  ftat  nm  op  tfaiait  time 
gbvfli  tsy  wraik,  whkk  eomim«l  dMm  ■ 

Smi  wi*  lis  Umi  of  tliy  BMtrlla  Um  waian 
CMliiriiii  tof  Mhtt,  tk»  Soodt  mood  vprig ht  w  an 
■■<  tks  Soptfts  wMio  ooifiMlod  tai  tte  kaart  of  dm 


mmy. 
otor- 


hoap, 


Wio  la  Mko  MIS  ««a,  O  Lovd,  asMf  tW  goSsI  wko 

ia  Vko  ttoa,  floriOBa  Is  iwUsaaa^  MarM  la  pnlMa,  doiaf 


Tftott  itrmtSadit  Mt  tfey  vlflit  Imsd,  iksaartli  awat 
lowadiliam. 

TboQ  ia  thy  marcy  kaat  M  tmh  tha  pupli  wUeh 
thoa  haat  tiStemad :  tho«  haat  foldad  than  to  thy 
acrattf  th  aato  thy  holy  habHatioa. 

Thoa  ahak  briBf  Iham  la,  aad  plaai  Iham  la  iha  amiB- 
tals  or  thlM  taharitaaoa,  to  Iha  ptoaa,  O  Locd,  wUek 
thoa  haat  ma«la  Ibr  thaa  to  dwell  la,  to  tha  aaaetoary,  O 
Lord,  which  thy  haada  hava  amabUshad. 

Tha  Lord  ahaS  ralfBlbr  avar  uM  arar. 

When  Moses  pours  forth  before  the  peo- 
ple his  last  public  testimony  to  the  mercy, 
the  might,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  Al- 
mighty, it  is  in  the  same  powerfhl  strain  of 
poetical  fervour. 

Ofva  aar,  O  ye  hwifaM,aad  I  wfll  apaak ;  aad  hear,  O 
aarth,  tha  worda  of  my  moatk. 

Do  ye  thas  reqoite  the  Lord,  O  fboliah  people  aad  bb« 
wImI  b  Bot  he  thy  fhth^  that  hath  hroaght  theel 
Hath  ha  Bot  made  thee,  aad  eetabliehad  thael 

RoBiember  the  daya  of  old,  coaaider  the  yean  oTaMny 
feaeratloaa ;  aak  thy  ftlhar,  aad  he  wlH  ahew  thee,  thy 
elder*,  aad  they  will  tall  thee. 

Whaa  the  Mom  High  divided  10  tha  aaUoaa  their  la- 
herltaaea,  whaa  he  aeparaiad  the  aoae  of  Adaon,  ha  eat 
the  bovada  of  the  people  aecordtog  to  the  aamber  of  the 
ohUdreaoriaraaL 

PW  dMLard*a  partlaa  to  hkpaopto;  Jaeebiathalot 
•rhia  iaherltaBea. 

He  fottad  him  to  a  deaert  lead,  aad  to  tha  waale  howl- 
lag  wnderaem;  ha  led  him  aboat,  ha  iaatraetad  him,  he 
kept  him  aa  the  appto  of  hie  eye. 

Am  aa  eagto  atfrrech  ap  her  aeet,  flattereth  over  her 
yoaag,  ipreadath  abraad  her  wlaga,  mketh  them,  bear- 
ath  them  oa  her  wlaga : 

80  the  Lord  aleaa  did  lead  hia^  aad  there  waa-  ao 
atraage  God  with  hiak 

To  BM  bekmgeth  Teageaaea,  and  racompoBae ;  their 
fcetahan  tilde  iadaettoM:  Ibr  the  day  of  their  ealaailty 
li  at  head,  aad  tha  tMaga  thm  ahaU  come  apoa  them 
amke  haste. 

Fbr  the  Lord  ahaB  Jadga  \h  people,  and  repeat  htoi- 
aeiribr  hie  ae^vaata,  whaa  he  eeeth  that  their  power  ia 
goaa,  aad  there  It  aoae  that  «p,  or  left 

Aad  he  thall  aay,  Whara  are  fheir  goda,  tkeir  roak  to 
whom  they  traated  1 

And  again,  the  last  blessing  of  Moses  is 
delivmred  in  language  Rill  of  poetry. 


And  he  aaid,  The  Lord  came  flrom  8laal«  aad  roi 
from  Balr  oaio  them ;  ha  ehtoed  Ibrth  from  amia 
raa,  aad  ha  aaam  wUh  tea  theataada  afaaiata:  frot 
righr  haad  want  a  flery  tow  a«a  them. 

Aad  oTJoeeph  heaaid,  Bletatdof  the  Lord  be  hk 
ibr  the  preoiaaathlaga  of  heaTea,  tor  the  daw, 
the  deep  thm  eaaeheth  beaeaU^ 

Aad  fbr  tha  prwioaa  fraita  braagkt  Ibrth  by  tha 
aad  Ibr  tha  preeloaa  thtoga  pot  Ibrth  by  tha  mooa, 

Aad  toriha  chief  thtoga  of  tfcaaaclaatmeaBmlaa, 
Ibr  tha  precloat  thiaga  of  the  laatlag  hUto 

There  la  aoae  Nka  nato  tha  Ood  of  JeaharaB, 
rideth  apoa  the  heavaa  to  thy  help, aad  to 
•a  tha  aky. 


aad  Ibr 


wka 
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TiM  tconwl  Qod  it  thy  rflAife,Mi4  ndtraaath  tre  IW 
•▼rrli  tdngariMtWidiwfllMllthnwtmiulMWMayftui 
befon  thae;  and  sluUl  ny,  Destroy  tkem. 

bnw)  thea  shall  dwell  toMfety  alone;  Um  foaatiUa  of 
Jacob  tliall  be  upon  a  land  of  com  and  wine,  atoo  hie 
keaYeoa  eluUI  drop  dova  daw. 

Happy  art  tboo,  O  brael :  who  It  lika  aato  thee,  O 
people  eaved  by  the  Lord,  the  shield  of  thy  help,  aa4 
who  Is  the  aword  of  thy  excellency  t  and  thine  eaeaiies 
al^  he  fbnnd  liars  antotheo ;  and  thon  shalt  uead  npoa 
their  high 


These  two  examples  are,  however,  hife- 
rior  to  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  for 
ihe  high  tone  of  metaphorical  ornament, 
characterizing  the  whole  of  that  incompar- 
able speeimen  of  poetical  imagery,  which 
immediately  strikes  us  with  the  idea  of  its 
having  been  the  archetype  of  some  of  the 
finest  passages  in  Ossian,  as  well  as  the  ori- 
ginal from  which  many  of  our  own  notions 
of  the  beauty  and  melody  of  language  are 
derived. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord  fbr  tha  aToaglnf  of  Israel,  when 
the  people  willingly  oflnered  fheoiselves. 

Hear,  O  ye  kings ;  gWe  ear,  O  ya  princes ;  L  even  I, 
win  sinf  unto  the  Lord ;  1  wiU  sing  praise  to  the  Lord 
OodoTlsraeL 

Lord,  when  thoo  wentest  out  of  Seir,  when  thoa 
raarcbedst  out  of  the  deld  of  Bdon,  the  earth  trembled, 
and  the  heavens  dropped,  the  clouds  alto  dropped  water. 

The  nuMmtaloa  melted  from  before  the  Lord,  even  that 
Haai  from  before  the  Lord  God  of  Israel. 

And  the  princes  of  Issachar  were  with  Deborah ;  avea 
Issachsr,  and  also  Barak :  be  was  sent  on  foot  into  the 
Talley.  For  tha  divisions  of  Reuhea  there  were  great 
thoughts  of  heart. 

Why  abodest  thoa  amoag  tha  sheepfolds,  to  hear  the 
bleatings  of  the  flocks  1  For  the  divisions  of  Reuben 
there  wera  great  searchings  of  heart. 

Oilead  abode  beyond  Jordan :  and  why  did  Dan  ra- 
mala  hi  ships  1  Asher  coaitnoed  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
abode  in  his  breaches. 

Zebahin  and  Naphtali  were  a  people  that  Jaopardad 
their  Uves  unto  the  death  in  the  high  places  of  the  Held. 

The  kings  came  aad  fbught;  then  (bught  the  kings  of 
Caaa^n  in  Thaoach  by  the  watera  af  Meglddo :  they 
took  ao  gain  of  monay. 

They  fought  fWun  heavea;  tha  stars  In  their  eoaraes 
iMght  against  SIsera. 

The  river  of  Kishon  swept  them  away,  that  ancient 
river,  the  rirer  IQshoa.  O  my  soul,  thoa  hasc  troddaa 
down  strength. 

Corse  ye  Maroa,  (said  tha  aagel  of  tha  Lor4,)  carae  ya 
bittarly  tha  iahabltaais  thereof;  becanse  thay  cama  not 
lo  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  tha  help  of  the  Lord  agalaat 
tha  mighty. 

Bleesed  ahova  woman  shall  Jaal  tha  wllh  of  Heber  the 
Kenite  be ;  blessed  shall  she  be  above  wooms  in  the  taat. 

8ha  pat  her  head  to  the  nail,  and  her  right  hand  to  tha 
workman's  hammer :  aad  with  tha  hammer  she  ooMita 
Bisera;  she  smote  alf  his  head,  when  she  had  pierced 
aad  stricken  through  his  temples. 

At  her  feet  he  bowed,  ha  Ml,  he  lay  dawn :  at  her  that 
ha bowadyha  fell;  whara  ha  bowad^  thatis  ha  Ml dows 


The  mother  of  Bfaara  looked  aot  al  a  wfa4aw,aad 
ariad  through  the  lattice.  Why  is  hli  chariot  ao  loag  la  [ 
coming  1  why  tarry  tha^haHa  afhis  ckariolat 

Her  wise  fauliaa  aaswarad  her,  yea,  aha  rotaraad  ifr  I 


to 

Have  they  not  sped  t  have  they  not  dtrldad  tka  pr«fy  ; 
to  every  BMm  a  damsel  or  two  1  to  8lsara»pray  mfdt^v 
colours,  a  pray  of  divers  aoloara  of  aaedle-^oi  k,  ut  atvafa 
eolours  of  needle- work  on  both  sides,  meet  fhr  tha  aucki 
of  them  that  fake  the  spoOt 

So  let  all  thtoe  eaamias  parish,0  Lord:  hatloi  thMi 
that  love  him  he  aa  tha  sua  whaa  ha  goath  ibctk  la  his 
Bight. 

Were  it  possible  to  take  away  the  poetry 
from  these  passages,  and  leave  their  sense 
entire,  we  should  then  see  how  much  th^ 
owe  in  intellectual  beauty,  to  that  pecuHar 
style  of  language,  which  adorns  the  whole 
of  the  Scriptures.  It  would,  however,  be  a 
vain  attempt  to  remove  one,  and  leave  ihe 
other  untouched ;  because  their  senae  as 
well  as  their  poetry  consists  in  allusion,  mod 
association.  We  are  not  merely  told  of 
that,  which  it  is  the  direct  object  of  the  m- 
spired  minstrels  to  describe,  but  our 
thoughts  are  extended  beyond  to  an  infinity 
of  relative  ideas,  which  neither  crowd  upon 
nor  neutralize  each  other,  but  all  flow  natu- 
turally  and  easily  into  the  same  stream  of 
enjoyment,  mingling  with  and  accelerating 
its  uniform  and  uninterrupted  course. 

We  now  conclude  this  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  not  only  because  it  is 
unnecessary  for  our  purpose  to  pursue  it 
further,  but  because  we  diould  soon  arrive 
at  those  portions  of  the  sacred  record,  which 
consist  entirely  of  poetry,  the  most  genuine 
and  sublime.  We  have  already  seen 
enough  to  convince  us  that  the  same  princi- 
ple which  is  associated  wifii  our  highest  in- 
tellectual enjoyments,  is  diflused— eopiousty 
difiused  throughout  the  written  revelation 
of  eternal  truth,  a  revelation  whose  wonder- 
ful adaptation  to  every  variety  of  human 
nature,  feeling,  and  condition,  carries  along 
with  it  the  clearest  evidence  of  its  divine  au- 
thority. Coeval  with  the  infancy  of  tiroe, 
it  still  remains,  and  widens  in  the  circle  of 
its  intelligence.  Simple  as  tfaetangua^  of 
a  t^d,  it  charms  the  most  fastidious  taste. 
Mournful  as  the  voioe  of  grie^  it  reaches  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  exultation.  Intelligible 
to  the.  unlearned  peasant,  it  supplies  tha 
critic  and  the  sage  with  food  fbr  eariMpt 
thought.    Silent  and  secret  as  the  reproofii 
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oToonsciencfl^  it  echoes  beoeath  Ihe  vaulted 
dome  of  the  cathedral  and  shakes  the  trem- 
blio^  nniUitude.  The  I/ist  companion  of  the 
dying  and  the  destitute,  it  seals  the  bridal 
TOW,  and  crowns  the  majesty  of  kings. 
Closed  in  the  heedless  grasp  of  the  luxu- 
litiUtf  and  the  slothful,  it  onfolds  its  awful  re- 
cord over  the  yawning  grave.  Sweet,  and 
gootle,  and  consoling  to  the  pure  in  heart,  it 
thimders  and  threatens  against,  the  un- 
awakened  mind.  Bright  and  joyous  as  the 
morning  star  to  the  benighted  traveller,  it 
rolb  like  the  waters  of  the  deluge  over  the 
path  of  him  who  wilfully  mistakes  his  way. 
And,  finally,  adapting  itself  to  every 
shade  of  human  character,  and  to  every 
grade  i)C  moral  feeling,  it  instructs  the  igno- 
rant, woos  ihe  gentle,  consoles  the  afflicted, 
encourages  the  desponding,  rouses  the  neg- 
ligent, threatens  the  rebellious,  strikes  home 
to  the  reprobate,  and  condemns  the  guilty. 

It  Rtay  be  observed,  that  all  this  might 
have  been  efieeted  without  the  instrumen- 
tality ol*  the  principle  of  poetry ;  and  so  un- 
questionably it  might,  had  the  Creator  of 
ti^  human  heart  seen  meet  to  adapt  it  to 
dilferent  means  of  instruction ;  but  as  that 
heart  is  constituted,  the  delicate  touclies  of 
feeling  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  Holy 
Scripture*  accord  peculiarly  with  its  sensi- 
bilities ;  the  graceful  ornaments  which 
adorn  the  language  of  the  Bible  correspond 
to  the  impressions  it  has  received,  the  ideas 
which  have  consequently  been  formed  of 
the  principles  of  taste  and  beauty ;  and  by 
no  other  medium  that  we  are  capable  of 
conceiving,  could  the  human  heart  have 
been  more  forcibly  assured*  of  the  truths  to 
which  belong  eternal  liie. 

Had  the  Bible  been  without  its  poetical 
character,  we  should  have  wanted  the  voice 
of  an  angel  to  recommend  it  to  the  accept- 
ance of  mankind.  Prone  as  we  are  to  neg- 
lect this  banquet  upon  which  the  most  ex*- 
alied  mind  may  freely  and  fully  feast,  we 
should  then  have  regarded  it  with  tenfold 
ditdaxn.-  But  such  is  the  unlimited  goodness 
of  him  who  knew  from  the  beginning  what 
was  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  not  only  the 
wide  gr^ition  Is  so  designed  as  to  accord 
with  our  views  of  what  is  magnificent  and 
beaatifui,  and  thus  to  remind  us  of  his 
gkwy  •  hot  eveo  the  record  of  his  imme- 


diate dealing  wi&  his  rational  and  responsi- 
ble creatures,  is  so  filled  with  the  true  me- 
lody of  language,  as  to  harmonize  with  all 
our    most   tender,   refined,   and   elevated 
thoughts.    With  our  established  ideas  of 
beauty,  and  grace,  and  pathos,  and  sub- 
limity, either  concentrated  in  the  minutest 
poin^  or  extended  to  the  widest  range,  we 
can  derive  from  the  Scriptures  a  fund  of 
gratification  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
memorial  of  past  or  present  time.    From 
the  worm  that  grovels  in  the  dust  beneath 
our  feet,  to  the  track  of  the  leviathan  in  the 
foaming  deep — from  the  moth  that  corrupts 
the  secret  treasure,  to  die  eagle  that  soars 
above  his  eyry  in  the  clouds— from  the  wild 
OSS  of  the  desert,  to  the  lamb  within  the 
shepherd's  fold — from  the  consuming  locust, 
to  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills— from  the 
rose  of  Sharon  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon — 
from  the  crystal  stream  gushing  forth  out  of 
the  flinty  rock,  to  the  wide  waters  of  the 
deluge — from  the  barren  waste  to  the  fruit- 
ful vineyard,  and  the  land  flowing  with  uiilk 
and  honey— from  the  lonely  path  of  the 
wanderer,  to  the  gathering  of  a  mighty  mul- 
titude— from  the  tear  that  falls  in  secret,  to 
the  din  of  battle,  and  the  shout  of  a  trium- 
phant host — from  the  solitary  in  the  wilder- 
ness, to  the  satrap  on  his  throne — from  the 
mourner  clad  iu  sackcloth,  to  the  prince  in 
purple  robes — from  the  gnawings  of  the 
worm  that  dietli  not,  to  the  seraphic  visions 
of  the  blest— from  the  still  small  voice,  to 
the  thunders    of  Omnipotence — from   the 
depths  of  hell,  to  the  regions  of  eternal 
glory,  there  is  no  degree  of  beauty  or  de- 
formity,  no  tendency  to  good  or  evil,  no 
shade  of  darkness  or  gleam  of  light,  which 
does  not  come  within  the  coignizance  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  therefore  there  ia  no 
impression  or  conception  of  the  mind  that 
may  not  find  a  corresponding  picture,  no 
thirst  for  excellence  that  may  not  meet  with 
its  full  supply,  and  no  condition  of  humanity 
necessarily    excluded  from  the   unlimited 
scope  of  adaptation  and  of  sympathy  com- 
prehended in  the  language  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Bible. 

How  graciotis  then — how  wonderful,  and 
harmonious,  is  that  majestic  plan  by  which 
one  ethereal  principle,  like  an  electric  chain 
of  light  and  lifa,  extends  through  the  veiy 
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elements  of  our  exiiteoee,  givmg  music  to 
language,  elemtion  to  thought,  vitality  to 
feeling,  and  intensity,  and  pow^,  and  beau- 
ty, and  happiness,  to  the  exercise  of  every 
lacul^  of  the  human  soul ! 


THE  POETRY  OF  REUGION. 

Nor  are  &e  Holy  Scriptures  the  utmost 
bound  of  the  sphere  through  which  poetry 
extends.  With  that  religion  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  Bible,  it  may  also  be  associated. 
The  power  of  human  intellect  has  never 
yet  worked  out  from  the  principles  of  thought 
and  feeling,  a  subject  more  sublime  than 
tfiat  of  an  omnipotent  Being  presiding  over 
a  universe  of  his  own  creating.  There  have 
been  adventurous  spirits  who  have  dared  to 
sing  the  wonders  of  a  world  without  a  God, 
but  as  a  proof  how  much  they  felt  the 
want  of  this  higher  range  of  poetical  interest, 
they  have  referred  the  creation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  external  world  to  an  ideal  spirit 
of  nature — a  mysterious  intelligence,  single 
or  multiplied,  smiling  in  the  sunshine,  and 
firowning  in  the  storm,  with  the  mock  majes- 
ty of  omnipotence. 

Again,  the  propensities  of  our  nature — the 
low  grovelling  hopes  and  fears  that  agitate 
&e  human  heart,  when  centred  solely  in 
what  is  material,  without  connection  with,  or 
reference  to  eternal  mind,  as  subjects  for  the 
genius  of  the  poet,  are  robbed  of  half  their 
interest,  and  all  their  refinement;  but  when 
the  feelings  which  form  the  sum  of  our  ex- 
perience are  regarded  as  the  impress  of  the 
hand  of  our  Creator,  when  the  motives  which 
lead  us  on  to  action  are  considered  as  deriving 
their  stimulus  and  strength  from  almighty 
power,  and  when  the  great  chain  of  circum- 
stances and  events  which  influence  our  lives 
are  linked  in  with  the  designs  of  a  mxperm- 
tending  Providence,  they  assume  a  eharacter 
at  once  poetical  and  sacred,  a  colouring  which 
blends  the  light  of  heaven  with  the  shades 
of  earth,  and  an  importance  which  raises 
them  from  what  is  ordinary  and  familiar,  to 
what  is  astonishing  and  sublime. 

The  most  serious  objection  ever  advanoed 
against  poetry,  is  that  of  its  not  necessarC^ 
constituting  any  part  of  oor  rdigion,and  be- 


ing in  no  way  emmtkd  to  oor  Bfhibaml 
progress.  Upon  precisely  the  same  prin* 
ciples  it  might  be  argued,  that  beauty  does 
not  necessarily  form  any  part  of  utility, 
and  that  happiness  is  not  essential  to  the 
moral  constitution  of  man.  The  same  an- 
swer will  apply  in  both  cases;  and  it  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  sufficient  Ibr  creaturea  of 
limited  pereeptlons  like  oorsehres.  It  has 
seemed  meet  to  the  Author  of  our  existeciea 
so  to  construct  our  mental  and  bodily  fune- 
tions,  that  we  shall  derive  pleasure  fixMn  the 
principle  of  beauty  diffused  throughout  the 
external  world,  and  that  we  shall  be  lured 
on  by  a  perpetoal  thurst  for  enjoyment  to 
that  whidi  is  our  only  true  and  lairing  hap- 
piness; as  well  as  BO  to  constitute  our  per- 
ceptions and  feelings  that  poetiy  shall  he 
one  of  our  chief  sources  of  intellectual  grati- 
fication, at  the  same  time  that  it  is  intimate- 
ly blended  with  the  highest  objecta  of  oar 
desire ;  so  that  in  the  pursuit  of  ultimate  and 
eternal  good,  we  have  no  need  to  resign  the 
society  of  this  unwearying  friend,  whose 
companionship  is  a  constant  refreshincDt  and 
delight 

I  \fould  humbly  refer  bo^  these  subjecta 
to  the  unlimited  goodness  ef  a  gracious  God. 
If  the  beauty  and  magnifioence  of  the  viaihie 
creation  is  not  essential  to  practical  utility^ 
let  us  look  upon  it  as  a  free  gifl,  liberally  oi^ 
fered  for  the  proDu>tion  of  our  hiqipioesB ; 
and  if  poetry  does  not  appear  to  our  finite 
views  to  be  in  reality  a  part  of  religioii,  let 
us  consider  how  they  are  associated,  and 
gratefully  acknowledge  their  connexion,  ra- 
ther than  presumptuously  attempt  to  sepa- 
rate what  the  principles  of  oor  nature  teach 
us  to  unite. 

We  will  first  speak  of  tfie  poetry  of  reli- 
gion as  it  is  exhibited  to  the  world,  in  aoow 
of  tiie  various  modes  of  worship  whidi  maik 
the  civil  and  religious  history  of  man. 

Under  the  teihrifie  rale  of  tyraaoy  and 
superstition,  religion  has  ever  been  the  tet 
to  suffer  end  the  last  to  ]rield;  and  idiothsr 
we  contemplate  the  martyr  at  the  ataha, 
singing  his  triumphant  hymna  amongat  the 
circling  flames ;  or  poraua  the  silent  devo- 
tee to  the  secret  rceesses  of  the  momitaai^ 
or  the  wilderness,  where  the  hood  of  Chris> 
tian  brotheriiood  is  strengthened  and  eso- 
firmed  by  the  horrors  of  an  hnpmdiag  &to 
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wltich  threatena  to  leave  that  bond  alone 
onbroken,  of  all  that  have  sweetened  and 
■upported  life,  We  nee  and  feel,  that  the 
fliiglit  of  mortal  suffering,  gives  even  to  the 
most  bumble  victims  of  cruelt]^  and  oppres- 
sion, a  dignity  which  entitles  them  to  the 
highest  place  in  the  scale  of  poetical  inte- 
rest* 

So  (ar  as  poetry  is  connected  with  the 
exercise  of  fortitude,  resignation,  and  ardent 
seal,  it  is  exhibited  by  the  martyr  in  its  holi- 
est character.  Suffering  even  to  death, 
and  such  a  death !  yet  suffering  triumphantly, 
that  the  glory  of  God  may  shine  with  addi- 
tional brightness  before  the  eyes  of  men, 
and  that  unbelievers  may  behold  the  majesty 
and  the  power  of  the  faith  for  which  he  dies. 
Nor  has  it  been  always  the  man  of  iron 
mould,  of  unshaken  nerve,  and  inflexible 
resolve,  who  has  died  triumphant  at  the 
■take.  Creatures  of  delicate  and  gentle 
fbnn  have  been  led  forth  from  the  hall  and 
the  bower,  and  they  too  have  raised  the  cry 
of  exultation  that  they  were  deemed  worthy 
to  set  the  seal  of  sufiering  to  the  cause  they 
loved.  Eyes  that  have  never  dwelt  save  on 
die  (airest  page  of  human  life  have  gleamed 
out  from  amidst  the  lurid  flames,  and  looked 
up  in  calnmefls  and  in  confidence  to  the 
mercy  that  lies  hid  beyond  the  skies  j  hands 
whose  gentle  office  had  been  the  constant 
mtnistmtion  of  tenderness  and  charity,  have 
been  clasped  in  fervent  prayer,  until  they 
ningled  with  the  ashes  of  the  sinking  pile ; 
brows  around  which  the  cherub  locks  of 
youth  were  woven,  have  borne  the  fatal 
ordeal,  and  betrayed  no  sign  of  shrinking 
firom  the  fiery  blast;  and  voices  whose 
•weet  tones  were  once  the  natural  min- 
strelsy of  happiness  and  love,  have  been 


la  JoMles  to  beneir,  th«  writer  mntt  here  obwrre, 
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taHeL^orpoei*  Air  which  the  baOdtaif  waa  orifinally  do* 
itfaed  aaJ  la  which  It  Is  atiH  appropriated. 


heard  above  the  erackling  embers,  and  the 
shouts  cf  brutal  acclamation,  hymning  to 
heaven  the  pure  melodious  strains  of  a 
seraphic  joy.  Fresh  froon  the  fount  of  do- 
mestic  peaco,  youAg,  innocent  bosoms  have 
been  torn  to  bleed  and  writhe  in  the  centre 
of  the  torturing  fire,  and  trembling  with  the 
last  throbs  of  mortal  agony,  have  borne 
their  unflinching  testimony  to  the  fervour 
of  Aeir  faith.  The  cry  of  an  agonized  pa- 
rent bursting  fh>m  the  surrounding  throng, 
may  have  reached  the  sufferer  in  the  flames, 
the  eye  that  was  once  the  beacon  of  his 
hopes  may  have  glanced  upon  him  through 
the  dense  and  thickening  smoke,  and 
thoughts  dear  as  the  memory  of  early  love, 
may  have  rushed  upon  his  soul  even  there, 
bathing  ft  in  the  tenderness  of  childhood, 
and  melting  down  his  high  resolve,  which, 
but  for  that  sustaining  and  unquenchable 
zeal,  would  yet  have  sent  him  forth  a  worth- 
less wreck  upon  the  troubled  ocean  of  life 
after  the  promised  haven  had  been  in  sight, 
the  pilot  near,  and  the  anchor  of  eternal 
hope  ready  to  be  cast  for  ever  into  the  foun- 
dation which  no  storms  can  shake.  Yet 
even  here  his  faith  remains  immoveable, 
and  he  shakes  off  the  lingering  weakness 
of  humanity,  his  joyfbl  spirit  already  antici- 
pating the  unbounded  fruition  of  its  promised 
feKcity. 

Lettis  contem]^te  the  awful  seme  one 
moment  longer.  The  excitement  has  sub- 
sided ;  the  cry  of  thlB  merciless  spectators  is 
heard  no  more ;  the  smoking  pile  becomes 
one  universal  ruin;  and  the  living  form  so 
lately  quivering  with  the  intensity  (^  quick- 
ened and  agonized  sensation,  is  mingled 
with  the  silent  dust  Are  there  not  foot- 
steps lingering  near  that  fatal  spot?  Are 
there  not  looks  too  wild  for  tears,  still  fixed 
upon  the  white  ashes  with  which  the  idle 
breezes  are  at  play?  Are  there  not  hearts 
whose  inmost  depths  are  filled  with  bitter- 
ness, and  thoughts  of  vengeance,  and  dreams 
of  impious  daring,  and  fierce,  bold  scrutiny 
of  ^  ways  of  Providence,  and  presump- 
tuous questioning  if  these  are  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Most  High?  Yes;  such 
has  ever  been  the  efiect  of  persecuticm  upon 
the  human  mind,  and  never  is  the  infidel  so 
firmly  fortified  against  conviction,  as  when 
he  contemplates  the  ^rroogs  and  the  wretoh- 
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edness  ^whieh  roan,  inAiriated  with  a  blind 
and  sapentitioas  zeal  inflicte  upon  his  bro- 
ther. 

We  turn  from  this  toene  oThorrors  to  the 
af^ct  presented  by  religion  under  a  milder 
form  of  pereecution,  or  rather  under  one 
whose  iniiuenee  u  moie  remote,  and  we 
follow  a  little  company  ef  faithful  worship- 
pers to  their  tabernacle  m  tne  mountains, 
where  their  canopy  is  the  starry  sky,  and 
their  altar  the  rude  rocks  of  the  wilderness. 
Upon  the  summit  of  a  beetling  precipice,  a 
sentinel  keeps  watch,  and  while  he  k)oks  to 
Che  sombre  woods,  the  hollow  caves,  or  the 
dim  and  distant  heights,  if  haply  he  may 
discern  the  movements  of  an  insiduous  en- 
emy, hymns  of  praise  and  adoration  are 
heard  from  the  congregation  in  the*  valley, 
as,  echoing  from  crag  to  crag,  the  deep  full 
anthem  oi  devotion  rises  on  the  evening 
breeze.  Then  the  devout  and  heartfelt 
prayer  is  offered  up,  that  the  true  Shepherd 
will  vouchsafe  to  look  down  upon  and  visit 
the  scattered  remnant  of  his  flock,  that  his 
voice  may  yet  call  them  into  safe  pastures, 
and  that  he  will  pour  out  the  waters  of  eter- 
nal life,  fpr  the  support  of  the  feeble,  the 
refreshment  of  the  weary,  and  the  consola^ 
tion  of  the  ^  sore  distresMd." 

It  is  in  such  soenes  and  circumstances, 
that  the  followers  of  a  persecuted  faith  be- 
come indeed  brethren  in  the  fellowship  of 
Christ  Suflfering  in  a  common  cause,  ap- 
prehending the  same  danger,  and  led  on  by 
one  purpose,  the  vital  bond  of  the  society  ex- 
tends and  lives  through  all  its  members. 
Discord  enters  not  into  their  communion, 
for  the  woiid  is  against  them,  and  they  can 
stand  under  its  cruelty  and  oppression  by  no 
other  compact  than  that  of  Christian  love ; 
jealousy  pours  not  its  ranlding  venom  into 
their  hearts,  for  they  are  hoping  to  attain  a 
felicity  in  which  all  are  blest;  ambition 
sows  not  ^  seeds  of  selfishness  amongst 
them,  for  ^eir  reward  is  one  that  admits  of 
no  roonopoIy--or  which  all  may  partake, 
without  diminishing  the  portion  of  any :  and 
ailer  this  pure  and  simple  worship,  how  sar 
cred,  how  fervent  is  the  farewell  of  the 
brethren  on  separating  for  their  distant 
home.  Some  have  to  trace  the  dubbus 
sands  of  the  sea-beaten  shore,  some  the 
lonely  sheqf^-traek  on  the  mountains,  and 


some  the  holkiw  bed  of  the  wintry  torrent, 
whose  thundering  waters  have  worked  out 
fjT  themselves  a  nigged  pathway  down  the 
hills ;  but  all  are  accompanied  by  the  same 
deep  sense  of  outward  danger,  and  internal 
peace— all  have  the  same  liri^^lit  slam  la 
light  them  on  their  silent  wa^.  and  the  same 
spiritual  help  to  support* their  weary  steps. 
They  know  not  but  the  homes  they  are 
seeking  may  hare  beoome  a  heop  of  ruins ; 
but  they  have  learned  to  look  for  an  ever^ 
lasting  habitation  where  the  spoiler  may 
not  come.  They  know  not  but  tlie  sword 
of  persecution  may  have  severed  the  chain 
of  their  domestic  happiness ;  but  they  feel 
that  every  link  of  that  chain  can  be  reunited 
in  a  world  of  peace.  They  know  not  but 
the  shadow  of  destruction  may  have  fallen 
upon  all  that  beautified  and  eheered  their 
earthly  path;  but  they  are  pilgrims  to  a 
better  land,  and  they  have  only  to  press  on- 
ward in  the  simplicity  of  humble  Christians, 
and  the  gates  of  the  celestial  city  will  soon 
be  won. 

Religion,  stigmatized  with  the  world*s  eon- 
tempt,  and  hunted  from  the  earth  by  the 
powerful  emissaries  of  public  authority,  is 
ever  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  the  aififec* 
tions.  Were  it  otherwise  it  could  not  stand 
its  ground ;  but  dignity  and  disgrace,  tem- 
poral enjoyment  and  temporal  suffering,  even 
life  and  death,  become  as  nothing  in  com- 
pcurison  with  that  righteous  cause  which  men 
feel  themselves  called  upon  faithfully  to  up- 
hold before  a  disbelieving  people,  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  their  fellow 
creatures.  If  it  be  a  test  of  the  love  which 
a  man  bears  for  his  brother,  that  he  wfll  lay 
down  his  life  for  him,  the  test  of  suflering 
must  also  apply  to  his  religion ;  and  ptire  and 
devoted  must  be  the  love  of  him,  who  holds 
himself  at  all  times  in  a  state  of  readiness  to 
lay  down  the  last  and  dearest  sacrifice  up- 
on the  altar  of  his  faith.  Yes ;  that  must  be 
love  indeed,  which  o verweighs  all  earthly  and 
natnral  affections,  which  separates  the  mo- 
ther from  her  weeping  child,  tlie  fawband 
from  his  wife  of  yesterday,  the  fnenda  who 
had  been  wont  to  take  sweet  counsel  togelh* 
er,  and  last,  but  not  least,  which  tearv  away 
^e  fond  endearing  thoughts  of  promis«d 
happiness  from  the  heart  around  which  they 
ding  when  it  beats  with  the  fervour  of  youth* 
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ibl  hope,  and  rejoicet  in  the  anticipated  ron- 
afaine  of  iM-ight  days  to  come,  in  which  the 
lorely  and  the  loved  may  dwell  together  in 
paaiee  and  safety  even  upon  earth.  It  is  not 
a  li{^  or  common  love  that  can  thus  sever 
cbe  strongest  ties  of  human  life,  and  fortiTy 
the  soul  not  only  to  endure  all  that  our  na- 
ture shrinks  from,  but  to  resign  all  that  our 
nature  teaches  us  to  hold  dear. 

From  the  worship  of  the  heart,  we  turn  to 
that  of  the  sanctuary — from  religion  robbed 
of  its  external  attributes,  restrained,  and  per- 
•eeoted,  and  driven  inward  to  the  centre  of 
volition^  and  sealed  up  in  the  fountains  of 
^writual  Itle  ;  to  that  which  powerful  nations 
combine  to  support,  before  which  suppliant 
mttoarchs  bow,  and  which,  supreme  above 
the  regal  sceptre,  sends  forth  its  awful  and 
iflipenoQs  mandates  through  distant  regions 
of  the  peopled  world. 

We  enter  the  magnificent  and  stately  edi- 
6ee  eonsecrated  to  the  worship  of  a  God  no 
longer  partially  acknowledged,  or  reverenced 
at  the  risk  of  life,  and  we  mark  the  pomp 
and  the  ceremonial  designed  to  recommend 
that  worship  to  the  general  acceptance  of 
mankind.  Through  the  ricJdy  variegated 
windows,  bright  beams  of  gidden  splendor 
mm  gfcsncing  on  the  marble  floor,  and  light- 
inig  up  the  monumental  tablets  of  departed 
worth.  Deeds  of  heroic  virtue,  long  since 
forgotten  but  for  that  Authful  record,  are 
dimly  diadowed  out  upon  the  tombs,  and 
the  seulptnred  forms  that  bend  in  silent  beau- 
ty if^n€  the  unbroken  slumbers  of  the  dead, 
point  with  an  awful  warning  to  the  inevicable 
doom  of  man.  Above,  around,  and  beneath 
us,  are  the  storied  pages  on  which  human 
labour  has  inscribed  the  memorial  of  its 
power-  the  barriers  raised  by  art  against 
the  encroachments  of  time— the  landmarks 
gravao  upon  stone,  which  denote  the  intd- 
leetnal  progress  of  past  ages.  We  gaze  up- 
oo  the  tessellated  aisle,  intersected  with  al- 
lemate  Hgbt  and  diadow,  where  the  stately 
eohimni^  terminating  in  the  solemn  arch, 
risa  l&e  tall  pabn  trees  in  the  desert  plain, 
whose  graceful  branches  meet  in  stately 
graadeur  above  the  bead  of  the  wayfaring 
trnvafleT)  while  he  pauses  to  bless  their  wet- 
shade,  and  thinks  how  lovely  are  the 
of  verdure  in  the  wildemess 
that  baantiQr  a  waelii  and 
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troubled  sea.  We  listen,  and  tbe  measured 
tread  of  sober  feet  is  the  only  sound  that  dis- 
turbs the  silence  of  that  sacred  place— we, 
listen,  till  the  beating  of  our  own  hearts  be- 
comes audible,  and  we  almost  fear  that  a 
'*  stir—  a  breath"  should  break  the  slumbers 
of  the  dead — we  listen,  and  suddenly  the 
tremendous  peal  (^  the  deep-toned  organ 
bursts  upon  our  ear,  and  sweet  yoxmg  voices, 
like  a  sjonphony  of  pure  spirits,  join  the  hea- 
venly anthem  as  it  rises  in  a  louder  strain  of 
harmony,  and  echoes  though  every  arch  of 
the  resounding  pile.  The  anthem  ceases, 
and  the  sound  of  prayer  ascends  from  a 
thousand  hearts,  as  variously  formed  as  the 
Ups  from  whence  that  prayer  proceeds,  yet 
all  uniting  in  the  worship  of  one  God — all 
reverentially  acknowledging  his  right  to 
reign  and  rule  with  undisputed  sway. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  hour  of  evening  worship, 
and  instead  of  the  bright  sunbeams  glanc- 
ing through  the  mnny-tinted  windows,  and 
penetrating  into  the  distant  recesses  of  the 
cathedral  pile,  artificial  lights  of  inferior  lus- 
tre gleam  out  here  and  there,  like  stars  in 
the  midnight  sky,  making  the  intervening 
darkness  more  palpable  and  profound.  It  is 
the  hour  when  "  every  soil  and  solemn  in- 
fluence" is  poured  most  profusely  upon  the 
prostrate  soul,  when  the  sordid  and  merce- 
nary cares  of  the  day  are  over,  and  religion, 
like  an  angel  of  peace,  descends  upon  tlie 
troubled  spirit  that  knows  no  other  resting 
place  than  her  sanctuary— no  other  shelter 
than  her  brooding  wing.  It  is  the  hour 
when  all  our  warmest,  purest,  and  holiest 
affections  gush  forth  like  rills  of  sweetness 
and  refreihment,  watering  the  verdure  of 
the  padi  of  life,  and  producing  fresh  loveli- 
ness, and  renewed  delight  It  is  the  hour 
when  prayer  is  the  natural  language  of  the 
devoted  soul,  and  here  the  humble  penitent 
is  kneeling  to  implore  the  pardon  promised 
to  the  broken  and  contrite  heart— there  the 
parent  devoutly  asks  a  blessing  upon  his  fa- 
mily, and  his  household,  upon  the  wile  of 
his  bosom,  and  the  children  of  his  love — 
here  the  poor  mendicant  bares  his  pale 
brow  before  tiie  eye  of  heaven,  and  stands 
without  a  blush  in  that  presence  to  which 
wealth  is  no  passport,  and  from  which  po- 
verty afibrds  no  plea  for  rejection— there  the 
rich  arbitrer  oTmagisterial  la w,  humbly  bends 
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his  knee,  and  acknowladget,  that  without 
the  sanction  of  divine  anthority  the  jud^ 
ment  of  man  must  be  vain,  and  his  sentence 
void— here  the  miserable  oatcast  from  soci- 
ety, glides  unnoticed  along  the  silent  aisle, 
and  bending  beneath  ih»  shadow  of  a  mar- 
ble column,  bathes  her  hollow  chedc  with 
tears  whose  sincerity  is  unquestioned  here — 
there  the  gaily  habited,  admired,  and  che- 
rished idol  of  the  same  society  folds  her 
ndiite  hands  upon  her  bosom,  and  feels  the 
deep  aching  void  which  religion  alone  is 
sufficient  to  si^rply— here  the  rosy  lips  of 
cherub  infancy  li^  the  words  of  jmiyer, 
more  felt  than  comprehended  amidst  the  aw- 
ful grandeur  of  that  solemn  scene;  and 
there  the  vmnkled  brow  of  age  Im  illumi- 
nated with  the  oveqwwing  brightness  of 
anticipated  joy,  while  feeble  accents,  broken 
by  the  tremors  of  infirmity  and  pain,  tell  of 
the  gladness  of  renovated  Ufe. 

It  is  this  variety  of  sig^t  and  sound,  min- 
gled together  into  one  scene,  and  united  in 
the  same  holy  purpose,  whicji  constitutes  a 
harmony  so  true  to  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  to  the  character  and  attri- 
butes of  the  Divine  Being,  and  the  relation 
between  him  and  his  lowly  and  erring 
creatures,  that  we  cannot  contemplate  such 
worship  without  aspiring  to  partake  in  its 
really— we  cannot  feel  its  reality  without 
being  raised  hi^er  in  the  scale  of  fl|»ritual 
enjoyment 

If^  retiring  from  this  scene,  we  follow  the 
pmitent  to  his  secret  cell,  we  behold  him 
lacerating  his  bleeding  limbs,  and  torturing 
out  what  he  believes  to  be  the  demon  of  his 
natural  heart;  or  we  watch  him  through  the 
tedious  hours  of  solitary  musing,  when  the 
sun  is  shining  upon  the  walls  of  his  con- 
vent, upon  the  green  flowery  valley  where 
it  stands,  and  upon  the  i^ancing  waters  of  a 
river  whose  pure  fresh  streams  glide  on  with 
a  perpetual  melody,  through  woods,  and 
groves,  the  verdant  beauty  of  whose  mazy 
labyrinths  look  like  the  chosen  walks  of 
wandering  angels.  While  the  bright  sun  is 
shining  upon  a  scene,  the  pale  monk  sits 
brooding  over  the  transgressions  of  his 
youth,  and  counting  a  never-varying  circle 
of  dull  beads;  or,  stooping  his  cold  forehead 
to  the  stony  flooi^  he  closes  every  avenue  of 


ralonal  enjoymenf^  and  believiag  tbm  im- 
molation of  his  nature  is  ihe  sacrifice  his  Qod 
requires,  pledges  himself  to  tiie  sanne 
nence,  the  same  penance,  and  die 
abasement  throu^  all  the  long  yean  of  hii 
afler-life. 

It  iiB  no^  most  assuredly,  to  the  naimre  sf 
such  worship,  that  we  would  aeoord  the 
meed  of  poetical  merit;  but  to  the  eanicsl 
ness,  the  sincerity,  the  total  dedication  of 
heart,  which  its  votaries  display,  and  which 
might  sometimes  bring  a  blu^  of  ahaiiie 
upon  the  less  devoted  followers  of  a  more 
enlightened  fiJth. 

Nor  is  the  simi^ieity  of  a  lees  oateDtatkras 
form  of  worship  inferior  in  its  accordance 
with  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  There  is  not 
much  to  fix  the  gaze  of  the  beholds  in  the 
quiet  congregation  of  a  village  church,  or 
in  the  little  band  of  lowly  suppliants  who 
bend  the  knee  within  the  walls  of  the  eoo- 
ventide,  and  listen  to  the  impassioned  ek>- 
quence,  bursting  in  extemporaneous  fervour, 
from  the  lips  of  the  humble  labourer  in  the 
vineyard,  whose  reward  is  not  the  gift  of 
sordid  gain,  but  the  soul-sustaining  coa- 
sciousness  of  walking  in  the  ways  of  truth, 
and  yielding  the  tribute  of  obedience  who« 
simply  to  obey  is  to  enjoy.  There  Is  not 
much  to  interest  the  mere  spectator  in  such 
a  scene;  but  there  is  much  to  cheer  the 
spirit  of  the  philanthropist  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  earnest  zeal,  the  strict  integri^, 
and  the  devotional  fervour  which  injures 
this  staunch  adherence  to  what  conscienoe 
points  out  as  a  better  way  than  that  estab- 
lished by  former  ages,  supported  by  n<>iift«^i 
authority,  and  persevered  in  by  Uiousands 
from  a  blind  partially  for  old  customs  aad 
familiar  forms. 

Far  be  it  from  the  writer  of  theoe  pagee^ 
to  draw  invidious  comparisons  between  one 
creed  and  another,  or  to  join  the  public  voioe 
which  makes  destruction  rather  than  tdi^- 
cation  the  object  of  its  tumultuous  outciy. 
Whatever  is  the  subject  of  popular  belief 
or  the  common  ground  on  which  mankind 
concentrate  their  energies  and  hope^  it 
argues  the  proper  exercise  of  moral  f^eCn^ 
when  those  who  dissent  from  such  belief 
have  the  courage  and  integrity  to  avow  that 
dissent  in  &e  face  of  a  disapproving  world— 
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ikom  who  depart  firom  sooh  grooiid, 
do  so  in  Chiifltian  love,  and  charity,  and 
with  iuU  purpose  of  heart 

It  is  ivhen  entertaining  these  views  of 
laaral  reetitode,  that  we  behold  with  peca- 
fiar  interest  a  congregation  of  schipmatical 
worshippen,  and  even  if  we  cannot  join  in 
^le  peculiar  form  o£  their  devotional  duties, 
-we  can  at  least  rejoioe  that  there  are  inde- 
pendent minds,  ready  to  shake  off  the  bond- 
age of  established  opinion,  and  freely  and 
foOy  to  acknowledge  whatever  they  con- 
•cientioQsly  beheve  to  be  the  troth,  making 
tba  testimony  of  their  own  faith  supreme 
above  the  authorities  of  this  world,  and 
ptefarlng  the  service  of  Qod  before  the 
graeio«i8  countenance  of  men. 

There  are  cases  too„  when  this  system  o€ 
wmhip  comes  home  to  the  affections  of  the 
pec^le  unprovided  for  by  the  established 
religion  of  the  land.  There  are  obscure  and 
isolated  beings,  dweUing  in  remote  or  thinly 
peopled  districts,  by  whom  the  sound  of  the 
Sabbnth  bell  is  seldom  heard,  and  to  whom 
the  welcome  visitation  of  a  Christian  min- 
ister would  scarcely  be  known,  but  for  the 
pilgrfcn  preacher,  who  penetrates,  not  only 
into  the  solitary  cottage  of  the  herdsman  cm 
the  mountain,  but  into  the  lowest  haunts  (^ 
savage  life,  where,  instead  of  the  simplicity 
of  pastoral  innooence,  he  finds  the  brutality 
of  rustic  vice.  Nor  must  we  judge  of  the 
annotmcement  of  a  village  prayer  meeting, 
or  the  appearance  of  an  itinerant  preacher, 
by  what  we  ounelves  should  feel,  if  com- 
pefled  to  listen  to  his  wild  eloquence,  stirring 
up  the  unsophisticated  mind  to  enthusiaim, 
if  not  to  pore  devotion.  We  must  picture 
tiie  poor  and  destitute  old  man,  infirm  and 
Mpless^  racked  with  pain,  and  trembling 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  weary  of  life,  yet 
dreading  the  darkness  and  the  uncertain^  of 
death,  his  anguish  never  soothed  by  the 
voice  of  kindness,  nor  his  heart  enlightened 
by  the  words  of  comfort  or  instructkm.  We 
most  picture  him  day  after  day,  and  night 
aAernight,  the  sleepless,  restless  victim  of 
lassitude  and  disease,  without  a  tiiought 
hejood  fb»  narrow  bounds  of  his  miserable 
hovel,  or  a  ibeling  separate  from  the  pangs 
that  torture  his  emadated  firame*  To  such 
an  ooe^  perhaps  the  wandering  mtmster 
the  sangohM  hope  that  animates 


his  own  soul,  when  suddenly  the  couch  of 
suffering  is  converted  into  one  of  triumph. 
He  who  cannot  read,  can  fed  the  words  of 
life;  and  joyfully  he  clasps  his  trembling 
hands  in  full  assurance  of  an  immortality 
from  whose  inexhaustible  happiness,  the 
poor,  the  despised,  and  the  needy  are  not 
shutout 

Or  we  turn  to  the  cottage  of  the  lonely 
widow  who  has  lost  the  sole  prop  of  her  de- 
clining years,  whose  children  are  distant  or 
dead,  who  sit  from  mom  till  night  in  the  si- 
lence of  her  desolate  home,  pursuing  the 
same  monotonous  range  of  limited  and 
painful  thought— looking  alternately  from 
her  narrow  lattice  v^on  the  wide  bture  sur- 
&ee  of  the  distant  hills,  or  back  again  to  the 
white  ashes  that  lie  upon  her  silent  hearth. 
It  is  to  such  a  being  (and  there  are  many 
whose  existence  ia  a  little  more  enlivened 
by  mental  or  spiritual  excitement)  that  the 
social  prayer  meeting  becomes  an  object  of 
intense  and  incalculable  enjoyment,  the  com- 
munion of  fellow  Christians  a  living  and 
lasting  consolation,  and  the  record  of  divine 
truth  the  source  of  vital  interest  and  de- 
light 

There  are  in  the  darkest  and  most  de- 
graded walks  of  life,  coarse,  blind  votaries 
of  mere  aninial  gratification,  outcasts  from 
the  pale  of  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  fel- 
lowship, gross  bodily  creatures,  who  sink 
the  character  of  man  beneath  ihe  level  of 
the  brute — ^men  whose  haunts  are  the  pol- 
liUed  habitations  of  guilt  and  shame,  whose 
feelings  are  seared  with  the  brand  of  public 
infamy,  and  whose  souIb  are  blasted  with 
the  contagion  of  lawless  thoughii  and  des- 
picable purposes,  and  passions  uncontrolled. 
By  such  men  the  paths  that  lead  to  the 
house  of  i»ayer  are  more  deq>is6d  than  the 
gates  of  hell,  and  rather  than  seek  the  par- 
don of  an  offended  Qod,  they  impotently 
defy  his  power.  But  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  boasting  of  their  recklessness,  and 
making  an  open  parade  of  the  impious  pros- 
titution of  their  souls,  the  worm  that  dieth 
not  has  begun  its  irresistible  operation  upon 
their  hearts,  and  the  darkness  and  horror 
which  surrounded  them  in  their  solitary 
hours  assume  a  tenfold  gloom.  They  hear 
of  religkm,  and  they  hate  the  name ;  but 
with  their  hate  ii  mLaij^d  a  secret  trust  in 
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its  efficacy  to  remove  ^  intolerable  burden 
ander  which  they  groan.  They  scorn  to 
join  the  congregation  of  openly  professing 
worshippers,  though  but  to  hear  ^e  nature 
of  religion^  explained ;  but  without  implicat- 
ing themselves,  they  can  go  forth  into  the 
open  fields  to  listen  to,  and  mock  ihe  less 
authorized  enthusiast,  pouring  his  unpre- 
meditated eloquence  upon  the  wondering 
ears  of  thousands,  who  would  not  have  lis- 
tened to  his  voice  elsewhere.  And  such  are 
the  means  by  which  the  hardened  sinner  is 
not  unfrequently  awakened  from  his  gross 
and  brutal  sleep,  the  outcasts  from  the  so- 
ciety drawn  back  within  the  wholesome 
limitations  of  a  decent  life,  and  the  repro- 
bate reclaimed  from  the  dangerous  error  of 
his  ways. 

Nor  let  the  more  enlightened  Christian 
despise  such  humble  means,  whose  chief 
merit  is  their  unbounded  extent,  added  to 
their  adaptation  to  extreme  cases,  and 
whose  efficacy,  proved  by  the  observation 
of  every  day,  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  their 
lawfulness.  With  the  too  frequent  abuse  of 
these  means,  poetry  holds  no  connection; 
but  it  is  their  least  recommendation  to  say, 
that  poetry  is  intimately  associated  with 
their  power  to  awaken  the  dormant  energies 
of  the  mind,  to  penetrate  the  heart,  and 
mingle  with  the  affections,  and  to  let  in  the 
glorious  light  of  immortality  upon  the  be- 
nighted soul. 

Of  all  the  public  ordinances  of  our  reli- 
gion, that  which  appoints  one  day  in  seven 
for  a  season  of  rest,  is  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  poetical  association,  and  as  such 
has  ever  been  a  favourite  theme  with  the 
imaginative  bard.  In  a  world  such  as  we 
inhabit,  and  with  a  bodily  and  mental  confor- 
mation like  ours,  it  is  natural  that  rest 
should  become  (especially  in  advanced 
age)  the  object  of  our  continual  desire,  and 
that  regarding  it  superficially,  as  it  iqypears 
to  us  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  and  perplexi- 
ties of  orcMnary  lifb,  we  should  learn  to 
speak  of  it  as  our  chief  good ;  althou^  it  is 
probable  that  in  a  purer  sphere,  and  endowed 
with  renovated  powers  of  action  and  per- 
ception, we  should  find  that  constant  activity 
was  more  productive  of  enjoyment  Even 
here,  the  word  rest  is  one  of  comparative 
signification,  (or  those  irho  have  an  oppor^ 


toni^  of  maUiig  tiie  exptrimert  becrrf 
more  weary  of  coBtimied  repose  than  «f 
continued  exertion.  Still  the  pintiig  of  die 
heart  is  ever  after  aome  portioo  of  aatnral 
and  neeessary  rest,  and  the  Sabbath,  whoc 
it  is  regarded  with  right  feelingi^  affords  a 
beautifal  and  perfect  exempUfioatuxn  of  the 
provision  made  by  our  Heavenly  Fmtber,  Id 
meet  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  hnauMiitf. 

Those  pitiable  beings  whose  aienlal 
tence  is  supported  by  a  perpetual 
of  excitements,  are  wholly  incapable  of  coih 
ceiving  what  the  Sabbath  is  lo  the  me- 
chanic, the  labourer,  or  even  to  the  man  of 
business,  whose  heart  is  with  his  family, 
while  his  head  and  hands  are  oocopied  in 
the  daily  traffie  of  mercantile  affiurs.  To 
such  a  man  the  Sabbath  is  indeed  a  day  of 
refreshment,  as  well  as  rest — a  day  in 
whk^  he  can  listen  to  the  prattle  of  his 
almost  unknown  children,  and  look  into  their 
opening  minds,  and  cultivate  a  short — alas, 
too  short  acquaintance  with  the  sonrcea  of 
domestic  happiness-^t  is  a  day  on  wfaieh  he 
can  enter  into  the  free  unreserved  compai>» 
ionship  of  his  own  fireside,  and,  feeling  that 
he  has  a  possession  in  the  esteem  and  tht 
approbation  of  those  around  him,  in  the 
moral  rights  of  man,  in  the  institutioM  of 
religion,  and  in  the  heritage  of  an  immortal 
creature,  he  aspires  to  a  higher  and  move 
intellectual  state  of  being  than  that  absorbed 
in  the  continual  pursuit  of  weahh.  If  then 
he  loves  the  Sabbath,  it  is  not  merely  be- 
cause it  relieves  him  from  the  necessity  of 
laborious  exertion,  but  beeauaeit  makes  bim 
a  wiser  and  a  better  man. 

The  mechanic  has  the  same  reasQi^  and 
thesarae  right  to  welcome  this  day.  Indeed 
it  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  privilege  of  dioee 
who  qiend  their  intervening  hours  in  to9 
and  trouble,  to  c^ypreeiale  the  enjoymeai  of 
die  Sabbath,  so  ftur  as  it  a£R)rda  diem  an  in- 
terval of  oessadon  firom  irksome  earea. 
Righdy  to  enjoy,  and  fblly  to  i^ipredale  the 
value  of  the  Sabbath,  reqnires  the  aaseeia- 
don  of  a  higher  range  of  thought  and  fee- 
ing, duch  as  religion  alone  can  supply. 

If  in  the  busy  town,  and  ibr  those  wlie 
tread  the  beaten  paths  of  lifis,  there  la  noeli 
to  mterest  the  heart  in  the  reeorrenoe  of  die 
Sabbath— in  the  chiming  of  inoooec^ile 
bdls  at  slated  intervela  of  pidilic  wonhii^  in 
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ibe  gathflriaff  of  vaat  multitDdes  asiembled 
for  one  eommon  purpose,  and  that  the  holieet 
oT which  our  mortal  nature  is  capable,  and 
iu  the  general  aspect  of  sobriety,  order,  and 
profound  respect  which  pervades  the  thickly- 
peopled  city,  how  muclx  more  is  to  be  felt 
where  man  exists  in  a  state  of  greater  sim- 
plicity, in  the  rode  home  of  the  peasant, 
or  10  those  little  groups  of  humble  dwellings 
gemming  the  fertile  plain,  in  the  midst  of 


which  tlvB  taQ  village  spire  rises  and  points 
to  heaven.  It  is  not  here  as  in  the  city, 
that  the  loud  peal  of  many  bells  announces 
the  hour  of  pnqrer,  but  the  single  bell  tolling 
at  intervals,  is  converted  into  music  by  Uie 
fresh  pure  morning  air,  and  the  many  simple 
'  and  delightful  associations  connected  with 
that  well-known  sound.  Peihaps  a  beloved 
and  revered  minister  is  there  to  welcome 
his  people  once  again  within  tl^  fold  of 
Qirtetiao  communion;  families  separated  by 
^  occupations  of  the  week,  now  meet  to 
ofier  up  their  fervent  prayers  together;  the 
the  village  pauper  stands  upon  the  same 
foundation  as  the  village  lord,  and  looks 
upward  with  the  same  calm  countenance  to 
meet  die  light  of  heaven ;  the  comely-habited 
maiden  closes  the  wicket  of  her  father's 
garden,  and  hastens  at  the  universal  call ; 
while  the  feeble  steps  of  infancy  and  age, 
Mmti^g  their  weakness  and  their  hmnble 
confideoce  together,  are  heard  slowly  advan- 
cing along  the  solemn  aisle.  No  sooner  is 
the  simple  service  ended,  than  a  cm^ial  re- 
cognition takes  place  between  the  pastor 
and  hie  congregation,  and  of\en  between 
thrrf  who  meet  too  seldom — the  rich  and  the 
poor— the  exalted  and  the  lowly:  and  kmd 
<|iieetione  are  asked  of  the  suffering  or  the 
absent,  fotkiwed  1^  idsits  of  Christian  bve, 
and  words  of  consolatbn,  to  those  who  are 
dibomd  the  privilege  of  meeting  their 
brethrra  and  theb  friends  within  the  con- 
■eeraled  walls  ol  the  church. 

It  is  on  these  days,  that  through  the  stiU- 
nesa  of  the  summer  air,  we  of\en  hear  the 
mouniful  cadence  of  distant  and  harmoni- 
oos  voices^  singing  at  intervals  their  low 
aweet  reqtuem  over  the  bier  of  a  departed 
frteod,  as  they  bear  bun  to  his  last  long 
hame  beneath  the  outstretched  arms  of  the 
sheltering  elms,  that  skirt  the  precincts  of 
tha  dead,  and  cast  their  sombre  shadows 
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athwart  the  beams  of  the  declining  sun. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  venerable  parent  who  has 
been  quietly  translated  to  his  place  of  rest, 
and  the  tears  of  the  surrounding  mourners 
fall  into  the  grave  without  bitterness,  and 
almost  without  regret;  for  the  poor  have 
happier  thoughts  of  the  last  call  announcii^ 
the  termination  of  mortal  suffering,  than 
those  whose  progress  through  this  world 
is  less  interrupted  with  hardship,  toil,  and 
pain. 

But  it  is  quite  as  possible  that  the  lifeless 
form  for  which  that  bier  is  spread,  should 
have  been  the  rustic  beauty  of  the  feir  and 
the  festival,  the  pride  of  the  village,  the 
belle  who  bore  away  the  palm  of  admiration 
from  her  less  lovely  sisters  who  now  stand 
weeping  by  her  side,  without  one  touch  of 
envy,  or  one  wish,  except  to  call  her  back  to 
trace  again  the  flowery  meadows,  to  sing 
her  songs  of  native  melody,  and  to  meet 
them  with  her  ever-beaming  smile  of  youth 
and  joy.  But  it  may  not  be.  And  she  who 
was  so  fendly  cherished,  so  tenderly  beloved, 
so  flattered  and  admired,  is  consigned  to 
the  cold  prison  of  the  tomb,  and  left  to  the 
unbroken  silence  of  her  solitary  sleep. 

With  the  Sabbath  evening  in  the  village, 
are  connected  a  thousand  agreeable  associ- 
ations, which  those  who  are  not  alive  to  the 
true  poetry  of  life,  are  unable  to  enjoy.  Nor 
is  it  the  least  portion  of  the  satisfaction  af- 
forded by  this  day,  to  see  the  cattle  that 
have  borne  their  share  in  the  labour  of  the 
week,  without  participating  in  its  reward, 
browsing  in  the  cool  pastures,  or  resting 
their  toil  worn  limbs  upon  the  sunny  slopea 
of  the  verdant  hills.  The  shady  laoea 
around  the  village  afford  shelter  and  re- 
freshment to  many  a  persecuted  animal  that 
knows  no  other  day  of  rest;  and  as  we  pass 
along,  we  see  groups  of  rosy  chikiren  wan- 
dering hand  in  hand  in  quest  of  wild  flowers, 
or  the  purple  fruit  of  the  braofible,  which 
seems  to  be  the  only  unalienable  property 
of  childhood;  or  we  meet  with  families 
going  half-way  home  with  a  beloved  son  or 
daughter,  whose  portion  of  servitude  is  now 
cast  in  some  distant  hamlet,  from  whence 
the  occasional  return  is  an  event  of  long 
promise,  and  widely  participated  joy. 
Around  the  open  door  of  the  peasant  ara 
other  groupa<^  more  infantine  beauty,  and 
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as  the  father  stands  beside  them,  witfi  fte 
Bible  in  his  hand,  the  fond  mo^er  looks 
alternately  at  him  and  them,  as  if  the  whole 
wealth  of  her  existence  were  centered  in 
these  her  household  treasures;  while  retir- 
ing into  some  quiet  nook  of  the  cottage  or 
[•the  garden,  the  little  patient  pupil  of  Sab- 
bath discipline  carefully  cons  his  leston  for 
the  coming  week.  Farther  on  within  a 
neatly  trimmed  enclosure,  where  the  red 
daisy,  and  the  dark  green  box,  mark  out 
the  boundary  lines  surrounding  the  rose 
tree^  the  sweet  briar,  and  the  climbing  hon- 
eysuckle, stands  the  ijCiiet  habitation  of  an 
ancient  dame,  ^o  diligently  spells  out  the 
meaning  of  the  sacred  page,  in  uninterrupted 
loneliness  and  peace.  In  the  distance  we 
hear  tiie  sound  of  many  voices  joining  in 
hymns  of  prajrer  and  praise — the  old  and 
the  young— the  feeble  and  &e  firm,  raised 
together  in  one  delightful  symphony  of  gra- 
titude and  love :  and  if  scattered  here  and 
tiiere,  we  find  little  companies  of  the  idle^ 
the  thoughtless,  or  t!.e  gay,  they  are  still 
those  whose  outward  decen^ — whose  fresh 
bright  looks  of  health  and  happiness,  evince 
a  respect  for  the  Sabbath,  and  a  participar 
tion  in  its  universal  cahn. 

It  is  after  the  <^ntemplation  of  scenes  like 
these,  that  we  return  to  our  homes,  more 
happy  in  the  thought,  fiiat  the  young  have 
ttieir  serious  moment^  the  widely  separated 
their  time  of  meeting,  the  ignorant  their 
seasons  of  instruction,  the  old  their  consola- 
tion, and  the  weary  their  day  of  rest 

It  is  not  however  to  the  public  offices  of 
rdigion,  that  its  poetical  interest  is  confined. 
If  we  look  into  the  private  walks  of  life,  we 
behold  this  powerful  prmciple  working  the 
most  important  revolutions  in  the  moral 
character  ofman — if  into  the  midst  of  fami^ 
Bee,  we  find  it  severing  or  uniting  the  firm- 
est Unks  of  natural  connexion — giving  so- 
lemnity t/>  the  sad  parting — over  the  glad 
meeting  after  long  separation  dlfiusing  a 
holy  joy — ^imparting  reverence  to  the  attri- 
butes of  age — ^purity  and  happiness  to  the 
cheerful  smiles  of  childhood — and  presiding 
with  its  sanctifying  influence  over  all  the 
difierent  offices  of  duty,  and  charity,  and 
love — or  if  we  look  mto  the  human  heart,  it 
18  here  that  religion  is  seen  controlling  the 


fiery  passions  of  youth,  subdniiig  tfie  stnib- 
bom  will,  softening  down  the  asperities  cf 
nature,  and  mingling  with  the  Bprisgs  of 
earthly  feeling  the  pure,  inexhaoadble  wa- 
ters of  eternal  life. 

How  would  the  fond  mother  endure  wifii 
fortitude  the  sad  farewell,  tfxat  sepamtea  die 
son  of  her  hopes  from  the  genial  atmoqihere 
of  domestic  peace,  if  she  did  not  in  ber 
heart  consign  hini  to  the  more  judicioiii 
care  of  his  heavenly  Father?  or  how  would 
she  send  him  forth  alone  to  trace  hia  dtstant 
and  dubious  pathway  through  ibit  wSder- 
ness  of  life,  but  for  her  fki&  in  the  guidtng 
hand  which  she  implores  to  direct  him 
dirough  its  manifold  temptations^  to  lead 
him  safely  through  its  dangers,  and  bring 
him  back  to  her  yearning  bosom  unspotted 
from  the  world.  It  is  the  internal  support 
derived  f^om  religion  that  nerves  her  for  Ae 
trial,  and  reconciles  her  to  the  after  boors 
of  watchfulness  and  care,  when  die  may 
look  in  vain  fbr  tidings  from  the  wanderer, 
and  calculate  with  fruitless  anticipatioQ  upon 
the  hour  of  his  return. 

It  is  the  same  feeling  of  religion  not  im- 
frequently  excited  to  entfiusiasm,  that  tears 
away  the  youthful  devotee  fit>m  aB  the  joys 
of  nature,  and  the  endearments  of  domestie 
love ;  clothing  her  &ir  forehead  in  ttie  mooro- 
ful  vestments  of  monastic  gloom,  and  sha- 
dowing the  young  cheek  fiT>m  which  tim 
last  rose  has  faded,  with  the  sable  pall  of  a 
premature  and  living  death. 

It  is  religion  too  that  steals  tipon  the  soul 
of  the  contemplative  student,  and  hires  him 
him  away  fVom  tlie  haunts  of  convivial 
mirth^  from  the  excitement  of  the  flowiltig 
bowl,  and  (Vom  the  ambition  of  the  aordid  or 
the  gay,  to  devote  the  highest  powers  asid 
energies  of  his  mind  to  ^e  edification  of  Im 
fellow  creatures,  and  the  spring  time  of  hm 
existence  to  the  service  (S^his  God. 

It  L5  this  support  which  k^eps  alive  tiie 
hope  of  the  heart-stricken  wJffe,  as  she  par» 
sues  her  reprobate  husband  throogli  ftub 
dark  windings  of  his  sinfiil  course,  Wooing 
him  back  with  her  unfailing  gentleness  Is 
the  corofbrtB  of  his  home,  watching  over  him 
in  his  unguarded  moments,  with  the  bafaa 
of  Christian  consolation  ever  ready  fbr  kn 
hour  of  need,  and  supplicating  wi^  incessapi 
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pmyeni,  that  a  sCroiiger  arm'tilBii  hers  may 
be  stretdied  out  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
Ms  erring  steps. 

Wsthoot  this  active  and  living  principle, 
opetating  upon  the  varioos  dispositions  of 
mankind,  we  should  never  witness  those 
instances  of  self  draial  in  the  cause  of  vir- 
tue, which  aflbrd  die  strongest  evidence  of 
the  all-sastaining  efficacy  of  religion.  How, 
ht  instance,  would  the  compassionate  mai- 
den find  strength  to  reject  her  worthless 
lover,  bec-ause  the  stain  of  guilt  was  upon 
hk  brow,  and  because  his  spirit  refused  to 
bow  down  and  worship  at  the  altar  of  her 
God,  if  the  claims  of  duty  were  not  para- 
mount to  those  of  affection  ?  And  yet  such 
things  have  been ;  and  warm,  young  hearts, 
whose  cords  of  happiness  were  rent  asunder 
by  the  fierce  and  fiery  trial,  have  chosen  for 
themselves  a  solitary  lot,  separate  and  dis- 
tiiMSl  from  the  sphere  of  ^eir  long  oherishcd 
enjoymentB,  and  have  dwelt  in  peace  and 
resignation  under  &e  guiding  influence  of 
the  one  divine  light,  hy  wliich  all  others, 
from  whence  they  had  ever  derived  hope  or 
gfadnesB  were  extinguished. 

Yes ;  and  the  man  of  strong  aflSsctions, 
whose  downward  tendency  in  the  career  of 
worldly  occupation,  had  reduced  a  tender 
wifb  and  helpless  children  to  the  last  extreme 
of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  has  been 
visited  with  powerful  temptation  in  his  hour 
of  weakness,  when  his  perceptions  of  right 
and  wrong  were  so  confused  with  bodily  and 
mental  sufierlng,  that  the  limitations  of 
moral  good  seemed  to  be  yielding  to  the 
encroachments  of  physical  evil,  when  the 
wants  of  h»  starving  family  were  bursting 
fbrth  in  aodible  and  heart-rending  appeals 
for  which  he  had  no  answer,  when  the  sha- 
dows of  despair  i^U  around  him,  and  squalid 
misery  enolroled  his  cold  hearth.  And  he 
too  has  stood  his  ground,  strong  in  the  con- 
fidence that  real  good,  or  lasting  happiness, 
never  yet  was  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
virtuoQs  rectitude. 

Bat  if  we  measure  the  strength  of  ^e 
principle  by  Ae  weakness  of  the  agent  it 
inspires,  we  would  point  out,  above  all  other 
tnstanoes  of  its  operative  power,  that  in 
wfaSeh  a  child  looks  bokUy  in  the  face  of  wjt- 
thority,  and  daring  the  retributive  judgment 


which  taam.  inevitably  fbOow,  optnty  a&d 
f^ely  teX\a  the  tenth.  Sometones  a  single 
falsehood,  or  a  mere  evasion  would  save  the 
little  culprit  from  the  pain  of  puUic  igno- 
miny, from  die  ibry  of  a  Arrant  master,  and 
from  the  punishment  that,  even  in  aoticips* 
tion,  cheeks  the  warm  curreatof  his  youthful 
blood,  and  sends  a  shivermg  thrill  through 
every  nerve  and  fibre  of  his  trembling  frame. 
But  he  has  been  instructed  by  parents  whose 
word  he  cannot  doubt,  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  good  and  gracious  Qod  looking  down 
upon  the  children  of  earth,  caring  for  their 
sufferings,  listening  to  their  prayers,  teach- 
ing them  his  holy  law,  and  encouraging 
them  to  regard  the  performance  of  it  above 
all  the  enjo3mienti  afforded  by  the  worid ; 
and  knowhig  that  a  strict  adherenee  to  the 
truA  is  one  of  the  essential  points  of-  tiiat 
law,  the  penitent  child,  even  with  the  tears 
of  anguish  on  his  cheek,  pronounces  the  de* 
cisive  word  of  troth  which  seals  his  sen- 
tence upon  earth — the  word  which  rejoicing 
angels  bear  to  the  courts  of  hsaven,  as  &e 
richest  tribute  humanity  can  lay  before  the 
throne  of  its  Creator. 

These  are  but  Boogle  instances,  chosen 
out  from  a  mass  of  evidence,  clearly  proving 
that  religion  in  its  influence  upon  the  afiec- 
tions,  in  its  intimate  connexion  with  those 
important  scenes  and  cireuaistances  of  life, 
from  which  we  derive  the  greatest  pain  or 
pleasure,  in  short,  in  its  supreme  dominion 
over  the  human  heart,  is,  above  all  other 
subjects,  that  which  possesses  the  highest 
claim  to  the  regard  of  ths  poet;  not  only  as 
being  most  productive  of  Jiteilectual  grati- 
fication, but  most  worthy  of  bim  who  acquires 
to  the  right  exercise  of  the  loftiest  attributes 
of  mind. 

A  superficial  view  of  religion  may  lead  to 
the  popular  and  vulgar  notion,  that  its  prac- 
tical duties  are  iooompatible  wi^  true  refine- 
ment of  feeling,  and  elevation  of  thought ; 
but  is  not  that  the  most  genuine  refinenwnt ' 
which  penetrates  into  the  distant  relations  of 
things,  and  ceroenti,  by  mental  aasocisution, 
the  visible  and  material — ^the  familiar  or 
the  gross,  with  powerfbl  impressions  of  mor- 
al excdlence,  and  beauty,  and  happiness  f 
Is  not  that  the  most  elevated  range  of  thought 
which  combines  the  practical  and  temporal 
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affiun  of  men,  with  &e  efemal  principlat 
upon  which  ^e  world  m  establiBhed  and 
goveroed? 

We  know  ofnothing  that  can  so  fully  and 
•o  beaatifiilly  adorn  the  ordinary  path  of  life, 
as  rdifion ;  because  it  imparts  a  spiritual  es- 
sence to  aU  our  customary  actions  and  pur^ 
suits,  in  which  the  slightest  portion  of  good 
and  evil  is  involved.  We  can  imagine  no- 
thing to  exceed  in  tenderness  the  merciful 
dealing  of  our  heavenly  Father  with  his  er^ 
ring  and  rebellious  creatures;  and  as  there  is 
nothing  to  equal  the  perfection  of  the  Divine 
character,  so  there  is  no  sublimity  comparable 
to  that  of  his  nature.  Noris  this  all  We 
have  said  that  poetry  must  come  home  to 
our  own  bosoms  in  order  to  be  truly  felt,  and 
religion  teaches  us  that  we  have  a  portion 
in  everlasting  liie-<-an  inheritance  in  eterni- 
ty— that  the  hopes  and  the  fears  which  stim. 
ulate  our  actions,  the  powers  and  the  ener^ 
gies  with  which  we  are  endowed,  are  not 
merely  given  us  for  the  brief  purposes  of 
temporal  existence— to  play  their  little  part 
upon  this  sublunary  stage — to  animate  frail 
creatures  that  must  perish  in  the  tomb,  but 
as  links  woven  in  with  the  great  chain  of 
being  to  be  unfolded  in  a  sphere  without 
limitations,  in  a  ^  world  without  end." 

We  would  not  depreciate  the  freeness,  and 
te  iulnesR  of  the  benefits  of  religkm,  by  say- 
ing thai  the  poet  has  a  participation  in  their 
delights,  beyond  that  enjoyed  by  odiers ;  be- 
cause we  reverently  believe  the  nature  of 
religion  to  be  such  as  to  adapt  it  to  every 
understanding,  render  it  available  in  every 
condition  of  humanity,  and  sustaining,  and 
consolatory  to  every  heart  But  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  impossible  for 
the  poet  to  reach  the  same  intellectual  height, 
without  the  aid  of  religion,  as  when  he  soars 
on  angels'  wings  up  to  the  gates  of  heaven 
— ^to  touch  the  strings  of  human  feeling  so 
powerfully,  as  when  his  hand  is  bathed  in 
the  pure  fountains  of  eternal  truth. 

How  for  instance  would  he  expatiate  up- 
on deauty  or  excellence,  if  they  had  no  arehe- 
types  in  heaven  ?  How  would  he  describe 
the  calamities  which  tear  up  the  root  of  d<H 
nestic  peace,  and  agonize  the  tortured  bo- 
som, if  neither  prayer  nor  appeal  were  wrung 
o«it  by  Bueh  wretchedness,  and  directed  to 
a  spriritual  power  by  whom  the  calamity 


might  be  averted?  HowwaoUllie 
nize  the  vow,  or  seal  the  blessing,  or  ratiQr 
the  curse,  without  the  sanction  oTdtvine  «a* 
thority?  or  how  might  his  soul  aspire  to  ths 
sublime,  without  expanding  ita  wings  in  the 
regions  of  etemi^  7 

No;  there  is  nothing  which  the  poet  seed 
reject  in  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  or  Hw 
religion  of  the  heart;  but  rather  let  him  seek 
its  benignant  and  inspiring  jpflneace,  aa  m 
light  to  his  genius,  a  stimulus  lo  his  imagin- 
ation, a  guide  to  his  taste,  a  fire  to  his  ar- 
dour, an  impetus  to  his  power,  and  a  wosid 
thrown  open  to  his  enjoyment 
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HrreiRTo  we  have  bestowed  our  attffmtico 
upon  what  essentially  belongs  to  poetry,  m» 
a  medium  for  receiving  and  imparting  the 
highest  intdlectual  enjoyment  We  nam 
come  to  the  qualificationa  for  camposing 
poetry — the  fundamental  choracteristies  of 
the  poet  An  persons  of  cultivated  under- 
standing, endowed  with  ao  ordinary  share 
of  sensibility,  are  more  or  less  capable  of 
feeing  what  is  poetical ;  but  that  all,  even 
amongst  tiiose  who  attempt  it,  are  not  equal 
to  tm^m^  poetry,  is  owing  to  their  deficiency 
in '  some  or  all  of  the  following  qaalifica- 
tions: — capacity  of  receiving  deep  iapraa- 
sions  —  imagination — power  —  and  tasta. 
These  qualifications  we  shall  now  consider 
separately,  beginnmg  with  the  first,  which 
for  ¥rant  of  a  bettor  teim^  I  have  called 
impression. 

We  have  already  seen  how  poetry  derivea 
its  existence  (Vom  the  assoeiatioQ  of  idcaa, 
as  wen  as  howsueh  associations  must  ariaa 
out  of  impressions,  and  it  follows  as  a  nalo- 
ral  consequence,  that  if  this  be  neceasaiy  to 
enable  a  man  to  foel  poetry,  Jt  is  sdU  mare 
so  to  qualify  him  for  writing  it  Impressiooi 
are,  in  fact,  the  secret  fund  from  whence  the 
poet  derives  his  most  brilliant  thongfaia— the 
material  with  which  he  workS|  Ihe  colouring 
in  which  he  dips  his  pencfl  when  ha  paints 
— dM  inexhaustible  fountain  to  which  heap- 
]dies  for  the  edmplicity  of  natoie^  aad  im 
force  of  truth. 

We  have  before  observed,  tfiat  ft  Is  ii»> 
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possible  to  trace  a  great  proportion  of  our 
associations  to  their  original  source,  because 
we  cannot  recall  the  impressions  made  upon 
I  our  mind  in  infancy ;  but  we  know  that  in 
I  (bat  early  stage  of  life,  when  we  were  most 
alive  to  sensation,  all  the  impressions  which 
wo  did  receive,  must  have  been  connected 
with  pain  or  pleasure,  and  that  hence  arise 
preference  and  antipathy,  hope  and  fear, 
love  and  hatred.  We  have  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  as  well  as  that  of  pur  own 
observation  for  asserting,  that  children  are 
sot  naturally  grateful,  and  from  the  history 
of  man  in  a  barbarous  state,  we  learn  that 
ke  is  not  naturally  honest  The  reason  is, 
Ibat  both  the  infant  and  the  savage  have 
received  pleasure  from  self-indulgence,  but 
not  from  Ihe  exercise  of  any  moral  duty ; 
and  therelbre  it  is  evident  that  greater  matu- 
tity  of  mind  ia  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  those  ideas  which  arise  but  of  impressions 
made  by  the  social  intercourse  of  mankind. 
Tot  in  a  very  early  state  of  existence  we  are 
capable  of  deriving  more  simple  ideas  from 
impressions  whose  strength  and  durability 
constitute  the  riches  of  the  poet 

Perhaps  the  first  of  this  description  is,  the 
idea  of  power,  naturally  arising  in  the  mind 
of  a  chikl,  from  the  bodily  force  by  which  Its 
roost  violent  attempts  at  resistance  are 
caafly  overcome.  But  in  order  to  be  deeply 
impressed  with  this  idea,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  have  witnessed  some  manifesta- 
tion of  power  beyond  the  reach  of  man^s  ut- 
most capabilities,  and  this  we  behold  in  the 
tremendous  violence  of  the  winds,  the  rage 
of  the  ocean,  the  cataract,  or  tlie  volcano. 

The  idea  of  number  multiplied  to  infinity 
comes  next,  and  this  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose may  originate  in  the  contemplation  of 
(he  stars.  We  may  not  be  able  to  recall  to 
our  remembrance  the  time  when  our  own 
minds  were  first  awakened  to  a  conception 
of  the  sjrfendour  of  the  heavens;  but  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing  in  others 
the  rapt  and  astonished  gaze  with  which 
Chey  fint  regard  the  stars  in  reference  to 
Iheir  number,  and  how  the  opening  mind 
ejqiands  as  one  aller  another  of  these 
nightly  suns  rises,  and  dawns  upon  it— first 
seen  in  separate  points  of  light— then  ifl 
groups — then  multitudes— then  fields  span- 
gled all  over  with  shining  glory — then  wider 


fields — ^and  so  on,  until  at  last  the  idea  of 
number  loses  all  limitation,  and  the  child 
conceives  for  the  first  time,  that  of  infinity. 

From  the  contemplation  of  a  widely  ex- 
tended view,  we  have  unqu'^onably  de- 
rived our  notion  of  space.  Why  this  idea, 
arising  out  of  an  incalculable  nurooer  of 
objects,  in  themselves  ordinary  and  familiar, 
^ould  obtain  the  character  of  sublime,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine,  unless  it  be  that  the 
same  expansion  of  mind  is  as  necessary  to 
receive  these  two  impressions,  as  to  contem- 
plate the  nature  of  unlimited  power,  which 
is  universally  accompanied  with  sensations 
of  awe,  and  sometimes  of  terror. 

Duration  is  generally  the  last  which  the 
mind  receives  of  these  impressions,  and 
when  extended  to  eternity,  it  is  the  most 
important  This  idea  does  not  arise  like 
that  of  infinity,  (rom  objects  of  Calculation, 
nor  like  power,  fVom  any  connexion  with 
impulse  or  sensation ;  but  steals  quietly  up- 
on the  mind  from  deep  and  earnest  medita- 
tion, sometimes  upon  objects  which  have 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  sometimes 
upon  those  which  will  exist  fbr  ages  yet  to 
come.  We  gaze  upon  the  ivied  walls  of 
the  ruined  edifice,  whoM  rery  structure 
bears  evidence  of  the  different '  manners, 
customs  and  occupations  of  those  who  once 
surrounded  the  now  deserted  hearth.  We 
walk  into  the  spacious  banqueting-room 
whose  walls  once  echoed  to  the  songs  of 
festivity  or  triumph,  and  there  the  bat  holds 
nightly  converse  with  the  owL  We  listen 
to  the  rush  of  the  evening  breeze  amongst 
the  deep  dark  Ibliage  of  the  firmly-rooted 
trees,  which  have  arisen  out  of  seeds  scat- 
tered by  the  wandering  winds  amongst  the 
desolation  of  Ikllen  magnificence.  Even  then 
the  pile  must  have  been  a  ruin,  and  we  see 
by  the  broken  pillar  whose  base  is  buried  in 
the  eartfi,  what  an  accumulation  of  matter 
time  must  have  strewn  around  it,  10  laise 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  earth,  from  its 
foundation  to  its  centre.  We  look  through 
the  wide  yawning  aperture  that  seenib  to 
have  been  a  richly-ornamented  window, 
and  there,  where  the  gallant  knigLt  once 
hiid  his  conquering  sword  at  the  feet  o£ 
smiling  beauty,  where  the  minstrel  tuned  his* 
lyre,  and  sung  the  praise  of  heroes  now  forgot- 
ten, where  the  snow  white  hand  of  theoourt- 
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If  dame  waa  wont  to  restasabe  looked  forth 
tapon  .the  sloping  lawn,  marking  the  long 
diadowa  of  the  stately  trees,  of  which  nei- 
ther root  nor  branch  remain ;  now  the  rude 
netlle  rears  his  head,  the  loose  bramble 
waves  in  the  wind  that  whistles  through  the 
broktti  arch,  birds  of  dark  omen,  inhabitants 
of  desolation,  pass  to  and  fro  on  dusky  wing, 
and  the  loathsome. toad,  and  poisonous  ad- 
der ereep  in  amongst  the  shattered  fragments 
of  seidptured  stone  and  mouldering  marble, 
to  find  themselves  a  hiding  place  and  a  home. 
As  we  contemplate  all  this,  the  mind  is  natn- 
raUy  carried* back  to  the  time  when  these 
emblems  of  deeay  had  their  beginning.  We 
think  that  there  were  ruins  then;  that 
ages  still  more  remote  had  theirs  ;  and  thus 
as  we  travel  throu^  the  dim  obscurity  of 
pre-existent  time,  our  retrospective  view  at 
length  fades  and  is  lost  in  the  sublime  idea 
of  uncreated  power. 

Or  we  look  onward  from  the  present  time 
— on^-on,  to  a  mysterions  futurity,  when  we 
and  ours  tbM  be  forgotten.  We  cannot 
build  up  without  reflecting  that  there  is  also 
a  time  to  pull  down,  and  in  laying  the  foon- 
datioQ  of  an  edifice,  or  in  witnessing  its  erec- 
tion, it  is  natural  to  ask,  ^  Where  shall  J  be 
when  of  these  stones  not  one  remains  upon 
another  T  We  plant  the  sapling  oak,  and 
wateh  it  year  by  year,  slowly  extending  in 
its  circumference  and  its  height,  and  we 
think  of  the  time  wheo  children  now  unborn 
shall  play  beneath  its  riiade,  when  we  shall 
have  been  gathered  to  the  only  place  of 
earthly  rest,  and  when  the  very  soil  in  which 
that  tree  is  planted,  shall  have  become  the 
property  of  those  who  never  hemtl  our 
names;  It  is  by  extending  such  reflections 
as  these  ad  infinitum,  that  imagination 
passee  from  small  to  great,  from  infancy  to 
age,  and  firom  time  to  eternity ;  and  thus  we 
form  all  the  idea  that  we  are  capable  of 
conceiving  of  ibaX  which  has  no  begimung, 
and  can  never  end. 

There  is  one  other  mental  conception — 
the  idea  of  a  God,  intimately  connected  with 
^oee  here  specified,  which  mankind  have 
endeavoured  by  every  meana^  natural  and 
artificial,  reasonable  and  absurd,  pleasing 
and  terrible,  to  introduce  into  the  mind,  be- 
fore the  mind  is  prepared  for  receiving  it ; 
and  hence  follow  the  unworthy  noaooi^  ike 


fareverent  language,  and  the  low  attrftntea^ 
by  which  the  majesty  of  the  DiWne  Being  » 
too  frequently  insulted. 

If  we  might  so  speak  without  premmip- 
tion,  we  should  say,  that  God,  jealous  ofhii 
own  honour,  had  chosen  in  this  instance^ 
sometimes  to  baffle  the  ingenuity  of  man, 
by  first  throwing  open  to  the  human  mind, 
the  contemplation  of  his  attributes,  and  then 
by  his  own  appointed  means,  inscrutable  to 
,  our  perceptions,  concentrating  them  all  in 
one  sublime  and  ineflSuble  thought,  irtiieh 
flashes  throu^^  the  brain  like  a  quidceain^ 
fire,  and  bursts  upon  the  soul  with  the  hghx 
of  life. 

I  would  stOI  be  understood  to  speak  poeti- 
cally. I  know  that  there  are  modes  of  rtei- 
soni^g  by  which  men  of  sound  understand*  n 
ing  must  almost  necessarily  arrive  at  a  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  God.  But  ntiooml 
evidence,  and  the  evidence  of  sensatkm,  are 
two  difierent  things.  We  oAen  assent  to 
facts  of  which  we  do  not  fed  the  tnalh. 
And  it  is  this  fedtng  as  it  gives  vitality  U% 
belief^  that  I  would  call  the  impremon  from 
which  we  derive  the  most  lasting  and*  Sa- 
tinet idea  of  a  €k>d.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
that  I  q>eak  of  such  impressions  as  erideBee, 
which  the  Divine  Bemg  vouchsafes  to  give 
us  of  his  own  existence,  I  speak  of  them 
only  as  corrobomting  evidence  fbUowio^ 
that  of  reason,  and  of  no  sort  of  value  where 
they  directly  contradict  it  Separate  from 
the  mental  process  by  whl^  the  idea  is  fot 
conceived,  this  evidence  ref^  rather  to  the 
state  of  the  mind  as  a  recipient ;  and  such 
impressions  as  are  here  spoken  of  poetically, 
may  therefore,  exist  independent  of  rationl 
conviction.  Without  snc^  conviction,  bow- 
ever,  they  are  liable  to  lead  to  the  most  egre- 
gious and  fatal  errors,  but  with  it  they  es- 
tablish truth,  and  render  it  indelible. 

It  is  of  much  less  importance  to  tfie  poet, 
than  to  the  philosopher,  whether  imp-ea* 
sions  of  this  attract  nature,  arise  out  cf  the 
immediate  operation  of  divine  power,  oc 
from  a  combinatioa  of  contusions  previoosly 
drawn,  which  the  mind  is  often  able  to 
make  use  of  without  being  aware  of  their 
existing  in  any  rational  or  de&iite  fbm,  and 
whidi  we  can  never  fidly  understand,  unlesa 
the  study  of  the  human  mind  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  practical  sdenee.     The  poet 
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may  •den  use  expreawoni  whicti  accord  ipyith  , 
the  finmer  notion,  just  aB  he  would  describe 
die  hand  of  Omnipotence  coyeriog  the 
mooataioB  with  eternal  anowy  but  let  us 
hope  thiU  he  is  wise  enough  seriously  to  en* 
tertain  Ifae  latter;  and  if  sometimes  he 
makes  a  sudden  transition  from  effects  to 
eausesi  without  regarding  the  intennediate 
i^iace,  let  qs  do  him  the  justice  to  believe 
that  it  is  from  the  very  sublimit  >of  his  own 
gtaius^  vi^ch  stoops  not  to  take  cognizance 
of  means,  but  rather  in  searching  out  the 
pfineiplea  of  seanitioD,  thought,  and  action, 
phmges  at  once  into  the  fountain  of  life,  and 
rders  immediately  to  the  great  first  Cause. 

Thus  the  Sv^  and  entire  conviction  of  the 
being  of  a  Qod,  may  come  tipon  us  pre- 
cisely as  God  pleases,  and  force  itself  upon 
our  hearts  in  the  w^  which  he  sees  meet  to 
appomt  Galen  is  said  to  have  received 
this  impression  from  une^qiectedly  meeting 
in  his  aoUtaiy  walks  with  a  human  skeleton; 
and  JQst  as  easily  may  the  infidel  be  re- 
claimed fieoei  his  ignorance  by  any  other 
means  adi^vied  lo  the  peculiar  tone  and 
taapet  of  his  own  Hiind— by  the  chanting 
of  a  hymn,  or  the  peal  of  rolling  thunder— 
by  the  prayer  of  an  innocent  child,  or  the 
destractiou  of  a  poweifol  nation— by  &e 
gatharing  of  the  j^lenleous  harvest  or  the 
desolation  of  the  burning  desertr— by  the 
faded  beauty  of  a  foiling  leaf,  or  the  q»len- 
door  of  the  stany  hea;v.ens— by  the  secret 
aagujah  of  the  broken  spirit^  or  by  accumu- 
lated honours  and  unmerited  enjoyment — 
by  the  btosinga  of  the  poor,  or  th^  denun- 
eialkMia  of  the  powerful-^by  the  visita^oos 
of  divine  love,  or  by  the  terrors  of  eternal 
judgmenjH-in  short,  by  the  natural  eensa- 
tkma  of  pain  or  pleasure,  arising  from  any 
of  the  ,  causes  immediate  or  remote,  by 
which  the  attributes  of  Deity  may  be  forced 
upon  the  perc^Kions  of  the  sod,  and  con- 
ceoaralad  in  the  idea  of  one  indivisible,  and 
omnipoteiu  Being. 

Bubseqaant  to  the  idea  of  a  God,  arise 
&tinct  pereeptioas  of  moral  du^ — of  what 
we  owe  to  him  as  the  creator  and  preserver 
of  tiie  worid,  as  well  as  the  founder  of  the 
laws  by  which  Qtoir  lives  ought  to  be  rogur 
latod.  We  have  before  observed  that,  im- 
mediate adf^gratification  is  the  earliest  mo- 
tive upon  which  we  act,  but  we  now  booome 


sensible  that  this  motive  must  give  place  to 
others  of  a  more  remote  and  abstract  nature. 
With  the  fir^  impressions  of  pain  and  plea- 
sure, we  learned  to  separate  evil  fiom  good. 
We  now  learn  that  there  is  a  deeper  evil  to 
which  pleasure  is  frequently  the  prelude, 
and  a  higher  good  which  can  sometimes  on- 
ly be  attained  by  passing  through  a  medium 
of  pain. 

Our  first  strong  impressions  of  a  moral  na- 
ture are  of  beauty  and  excellence.  We 
should  call  beauty  merely  physical,  did  it 
not  comprehend  what  belongs  to  fitness  and 
harmony,  as  well  as  to  colour  and  form. 
In  all  that  is  exquisite  in  art  we  are  struck 
with  the  idea  of  beemty  in  copnexion  with 
others;  as,  with  all  that  irmagnificent  in. 
nature  we  combine  with  the  same  idea,  thoso 
of  motion  or  sound,  form  or  colour,  light  or 
shade,  splendour  or  majesty,  utility  or  pow- 
er; but  we  are  perhaps  never  more  im- 
pressed with  mere  beauty  than  when  con- 
templating a  flower — gorgeous  in  its  colour 
as  the  resplendent  heavens— pure  in  iti 
whiteness  as  the  winter's  snow.  The  eye 
that  can  ga^  without  admiration  upon  a 
flower,  deserves  to  be  prematurely  dim ;  for 
what  is  there  on  earth  more  intensely  beau- 
tiful! and  yet  how  frail!  so  that  scarcely 
doss  the  breath  of  praise  pass  over  it,  .than 
its  delicate  petals  begin  to  droop,  and  its 
stem  that  once  stood  proudly  in  the  field 
or  the  garden,  b^nds  beneath  the  fading  glory 
which  it  bears.  Yet  the  same  flower,  sup- 
ported by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  sheltered 
beneath  her  maternal  wing,  burst  forth  in 
the  wilderness,  where  we  are  too  delicate 
to  tread,  opened  its  gentle  eye  full  under- 
neath the  sunbecuns  from  which  we  turn 
away,  rested  on  the  thorns  which  starde  us 
at  every  step,  poiu*ed  forth  its  odours  up- 
on the  blast  from  which  we  shrink,  draok  in 
the  dews  which  chill  our  coarser  natures,  en- 
dured the  darkness  of  the  solitary  night  from 
which  we  fly  with  terror,  and  derived  its 
noarishment  from  the  common  earth,  which 
we  spurn,  until  we  learn  to  value  tlie  latest  J 
friend  whose  arms  are  open  to  receive  us. 

Excellence,  like  beauty,  is  of  kinds  so  var 
rious,  and  degrees  so  numerous,  that  it  is 
on\y  by  a  combination  of  hnpressions  ihfX 
we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  excellence  in  ita  ab- 
stract nature ;  but  when  once  formed,  it  con- 
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sdtotes  the  point  of  reference,  and  the  eU- 
inax  of  all  that  we  admire  and  love ;  and 
therefcn^  it  is  of  the  ntmoat  importance  to 
the  poet,  that  hiB  standard  of  excellence 
■hould  not  only  be  acknowledged  as  sach  by 
the  enlightened  portion  of  mankind,  but  that 
it  dioold  be  as  high  as  Ae  human  mind  can 
reach,  and  at  the  same  time  so  deeply  graven 
upon  liis  own  heart,  that  neither  ambition, 
hope,  nor  f^4r,  nor  any  other  passion  or  af- 
fection to  which  he  is  liable,  can  obliterate 
die  impression,  or  supplant  it  by  another. 

AQ  our  ideas  of  intellectual  as  well  as 
moral  good  are  of  a  complex  nature,  arising 
not  80  much  out  of  impressions  made  by 
things  themselves,  as  by  their  relations,  as- 
sociations, and  general  fitness  or  unfitness 
one  to  another;  hence  it  follows  that  the 
mind  must  be  naturally  qualified  for  receiv- 
ing decided  impressions  of  simple  ideas,  so 
as  afterwards  to  make  use  of  them,  in  draw- 
ing clear  deductions,  by  comparing  them 
one  with  another,  and  combining  them  to- 
gether. How,  for  instance,  would  the  poet 
describe  the  general  influence  of  evening 
twOight,  if  he  had  pever  really  fell  its  tran- 
quillizing power  as  it  extends  over  the  ex- 
ternal world,  and  reaches  even  to  the  heart  ? 
or  how  would  he  be  able  to  convey  a  clear 
idea  of  the  virtue  of  gratitude,  if  he  had  never 
known  the  expansion  of  generous  feeling, 
die  ardent  hope  of  imparting  happiness,  and 
the  disappointment  of  finding  that  happiness 
unappropriated,  or  received  with  contempt  ? 

That  there  are  men  of  commcm  percep- 
tions, who  ^travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba," 
saying  that  all  is  barren,  and  that  there  are 
men  of  more  than  ordinary  talent,  who,  de- 
ficient neither  in  imagination,  power,  nor 
taste,  are  yet  ujoable  to  write  poetry,  is 
evidendy  owing  to  their  want  of  capability 
for  receiving  lively  impressions;  for  wherever 
such  impressions  exist,  with  sufficient  ima- 
gination to  arrange  and  combine  them  so  as 
to  create  fresh  images,  with  power  to  em- 
body them  in  forcible  words,  and  taste  to 
render  those  words  appropriate  and  pure, 
either  poetry  Itself,  or  highly  poetical  prose, 
must  be  the  natural  language  of  such  a 
mind. 

We  should  say  that  opportunity  for  re- 
ceiving agreeable  impressions,  as  weQ  as 
capacity  for  receiving  them  dee|^,  was 


essential  to  the  poet,  were  it  pewlMe  that 
any  human  being,  even  of  rooderal^y  cul- 
tivated understanding,  cornmandtng  the  use 
of  language,  and  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  taste,  should  have  bee&  so  entirdy 
excluded  from  all  contemplation  of  what  is 
admirable,  both  in  die  external  world  and  in 
human  nature,  as  to  have  conecived  no  jam. 
idea  either  of  physical  or  moral  beauty,  tt 
10  however  of  immense  importance  to  the 
poet  tfiat  he  should  have  formed  an  eaily 
and  intimate  acquaintance  wKh  sohjeefts 
regarded  as  poetical  by  the  ananimooR 
opinion  of  mtmkind — ^that  he  sIknM  have 
gazed  upon  the  sonset  untfl  hk  very  «mi1 
was  rapt  in  the  blase  of  its  golden  glory — 
that  he  diould  have  lived  in  tfie  qaiet  smfle 
of  the  pfaioid  moon,  and  looked  op  to  &e 
stars  of  uighl,  until  he  forgot  his  own  iden- 
tity, and  became  like  a  world  of  Hght 
amongst  the  riiinlng  host— that  he  liimM 
have  watched  the  sflvery  ffowof  nrannariog 
water,  untfl  his  anxious  thoughts  of  present 
things  were  lulled  to  rest,  and  the  tide  of 
memory  rolled  on,  pure,  aild  clear,  and  har- 
monious, as  tfie  woodland  stream — ^that  he 
should  have  listened  to  €»  glad  voices  ef 
the  birds  of  spring,  untd  his  own  was  atla- 
gled  widi  the  universal  melody  of  nature, 
and  strains  of  gratitude  and  joy  burst  Ibi^ 
from  his  overflowing  heart — that  he  shoold 
have  seen  the  woods  in  their  summer  vesUue 
of  varied  green,  and  Mi  how  beautiful  is 
the  garment  of  nature — that  he  should  have 
found  file  nest  of  the  timid  bird,  and  ob- 
served how  tender  its  maternal  lave^  and 
how  wonderfbl  is  Ube  instinct  with  whiehtfie 
frailest  creatures  are  endowed— that  he 
should  have  stood  by  the  wave-beaten  shore 
when  a  gaOey  with  full  saib  swept  oJoag 
the  foaming  tide,  and  impressed  i^ion  the 
tablet  of  his  heart  a  peifoct  pietnre  of  ma- 
jesty and  grace — that  he  should  have  wit- 
nessed the  tear  of  agony  eschanged  for  ihe 
smfle  of  hope,  and  acknowledged— foeliagfy 
admowledged,  how  blessed  are  the  tender 
ofiices  of  mercy— that  he  should  have  heard 
the  cry  of  ^  oppressed,  and  seen  die 
breaking  of  their  chains,  with  the  hiaiost 
chords  of  lus  heart's  best  fbelings  tbrSliag 
at  the  shout  of  liberty-^that  he  shoold  have 
trembled  beneath  the  desolating  storm,  and 
hailed  the  opening  in  the  teo^iesluoua  deods 
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fhm  whieh  the  mild  mdiance  6f  retnnung 
peace  looked  down-*that  he  should  hare 
bent  over  the  sIumberiDg  infttnt,  until  his 
imaginetkm  wandered  from  the  mnooetice 
of  earth  to  the  pori^  of  heaven — that  he 
ahoaU  have  eontemplated  female  beauty  in 
ice  loveliest,  holiest  form,  and  then  by  a 
alight  trandtion,  passed  in  amongst  the  an- 
gelie  choir,  and  tuned  his  harp  to  edebrate 
its  praise,  where  beauty  is  the  least  of  the 
attHbotes  of  exeelleoce — ^in  fine,  that  he 
shoiild  have  bathed  in  the  fount  of  nature, 
and  tasted  of  the  springs  of  feeling  at  their 
dtffereat  sources,  choosing  out  the  sweetest, 
Che  purest,  aad  the  most  invigorating,  for 
the  delight  of  mankind,  and  the  perpetual 
refteshaoent  ef  his  own  soul. 

As  in  society  kU  impossible  to  know 
whether  any  particular  language  has  been 
learned  untfl  we  hear  it  ^oken,  so  it  would 
be  diffieult  to  single  out  individual  instanees 
of  the  existence  or  the  absense  of  deep  im- 
pressions ;  because  a  mind  may  be  fVilly  en- 
dowed with  this  first  principle  of  poetry,  and 
yet  without  the  proper  medhun  for  making 
it  peieeptible  toothers,  we  may  consequently 
never  be  aware  of  the  presence  of  such  a 
capaUIi^  even  where  it  does  exist  It  will, 
however,  eminently  qualify  the  possessor 
for  feehog  and  admirhig  poetry,  and  tiros  it 
is  but  fair  lo  suppose,  that  there  are  many 
individuals  undistinguished  in  the  multitude, 
who  possess  this  fecnl^  in  the  same  degree 
as  the  most  celebrated  poet,  but  who  fer 
want  of  some  or  all  of  the  tluree  remambig 
raqoiaites,  have  never  been  able  to  brmg 
dieir  feeidty  10  light  Where,  amongst  the 
feur  requisites  ibr  writing  poetry,  this 
alone  is  wanting,  however  highly  cultivated 
the  miad  of  the  writer  may  be,  and  how- 
ever mature  his  judgment,  this  single  de- 
fieieney  will  have  the  eflbct  of  rendering 
his  poetry  monotonous  and  unimpressive, 
eeeo  where  it  is^  critically  speaking,  free 
froB  fenltsi  because  it  is  imposnble  that  he 
should  be  9h\e  to  convey  to  others  clear  or 
forcAle  ideas  of  what  he  ham  never  felt 
cleariy  or  ibrdbly  himself.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  a  poet  of  this  description ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  instead  of  pointing  out  instances, 
we  have  no  hesiiation  in  -asserting  that 
every  men  who  has  written  hnpressively, 
iagCDiooiiy,  powerfiilly,  and  with  good  taste, 


has  been  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
of  the  faculty  of  receiving  and  remembering 
impressions.  ' 


mAGINATION. 

Imaoihation  is  the  next  quaAfication  es- 
sential in  the  poetic  art  As  a  faculty,  im- 
agim^n  is  called  creative,  because  it  forms 
new  images  out  of  materials  with  which 
impresdon  has  stored  the  mind,  and  multi-  ' 
plies  such  images  to  an  endless  variety  by  ' 
absti^dng  from  them  some  of  their  quali- 
ties, and  adding  others  of  a  diflerent  nature ; 
but  that  imagination  does  not  actually  create 
original  and  siinjde  ideas,  is  clear,  from  the 
fact  that  no  man  by  the  utmost  stretch  of 
his  rational  faculties,  by  intense  thought,  or 
by  indefatigable  study,  can  imagine  a  new 
sense,  a  new  passion,  or  a  new  creature. 
Imagination,  therefore,  holds  the  same  rela- 
tion to  impression,  as  the  finished  picture 
does  to  the  separate  colours  with  which  the 
artist  works.  Judiciously  blended,  diese 
cokmrs  produce  all  the  diflerent  forms  and 
tints  observable  in  the  visible  world ;  and 
by  arranging  and  combining  ideas  previously 
impressed  upon  the  mind,  and  imping  out 
such  combinations  into  distinct  characters, 
imagination  produces  all  the  splendid  ima- 
gery by  which  the  poet  delights  and  aston- 
ishes mankind.  When  he  describes  an  ob- 
ject new  to  his  readers,  it  is  seldom  new  to 
himsell^  or  if  new  as  a  whole,  it  is  familiar 
in  its  separate  parts.  If  fer  instance  he 
sings  the  praises  of  maternal  love,  he  refers 
to  the  memory  of  his  own  mother,  and  the 
strong  impession  left  upon  his  mind,  by  her 
soticitude  and  watchfiil  care— if  the  song  of 
the  ni^itingale,  he  recalls  the  long  summer 
nights,  ere  forgetfulness  had  become  a  bless- 
ing, when  to  listen  was  more  happy  than  to 
sleep— if  the  northern  wind,  he  heius  again 
the  hollow  roar  amongst  the  leafless  boughs, 
that  was  wont  0  drew  in  the  domestic  circle 
around  his  father's  hearth — if  the  woodland 
music  of  the  winding  stream,  he  knows  its 
liquid  voice  by  the  rivulet  in  which  he 
bathed  his  infant  feet— if  the  tender  offices  of 
firiendship^  he  has  enjoyed  them  too  feelingly 
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to  forget  their  influence  upon  the  soul-— or 
if  the  anguish  of  the  broken  heart,  who  has 
not  the  transcript  of  sorrow  written  even  on 
the  earliest  page  of  life  ? 

These  are  instances  in  which  the  poet 
draws  immediately  from  experience,  and 
where  his  task  is  only  to  transmit  to  others 
the  impression  made  upon  his  own  mind ; 
hiut  there  are  other  cases  where  the  idea  con- 
veyed is  derived  from  a  combination  q£  im- 
pressions, and  this  is  more  exclusively  the 
work  of  imagination. 

The  poet  who  has  never  seen  a  lion  may 
use  the  image  of  one  in  his  verses,  with 
almost  as  much  precision  as  the  poet  who 
has;  because  he  knows. that  its  attributes 
are  courage,  ferocity,  and  power,  and  he 
has  been  impressed  with  ideas  of  these 
attributes  in  other  objects.  He  knows  that 
its  roar  is  loud,  and  deep,  and. terrific,  and 
he  has  distinct  impressions  of  the  meaning 
of  these  words  also.  Its  cobur,  form,  and 
general  habits,  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
by  the  same  means;  and  thus  he  makes 
bold  to  use  the  name  and  the  character  of 
the  lion  to  ornament  his  verse,  In  the  same 
manner  he  describes  the  sandy  de«ert,  and 
with  yet  greater  precision  $  becaquM  he  has 
only  to  add  to  the  sands  of  the  sea  shcMV^ 
with  which  he  is  perfectly  iamiliar,  the 
two  qualities  of  extent  and  burning  heat, 
and  he  sees  before  him  at  once  the  wide 
and  sterile  wastes  of  Arabian  solitude.  Or 
if  the  human  countenance  be  the  subject  of 
his  muse,  and  he  endeavours  to  invent  one 
that  shall,  be  new  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
his  readers,  it  is  by  borrowing  difieveot  fea- 
tures from  faces  vrbich  have  iefl  their  im- 
press on  his  mind :  and  upon  the  same  prin- 
c^e  he  proceeds  through  all  that  mental 
process,  which  is  called  creating  images, 
and  which  gives  to  the  works  of  the  highly 
imaginative,  the  character  of  originality; 
because  from  the  wide  scope  and  varied  of 
their  impressions,  they  are  able  to  select 
such  diversified  materials,  that  when  eom- 
bined,  we  only  see  them  as  a  whole,  without 
being  aware  of  any  previous .  aoqnaiatance 
with  their  particular  parts. 

Wh/we  distinct  impressioBo^  pow«r,  and 
taale  are  pwaent  in  full  force,  and  imagina- 
tion ahme,  out  of  the  four  requisites,  is 
wanting,  we  speak  i»f 'the  poet  as  one  who 


bprrows  from  the  thoqght»  of  ellifln^  or  one 
whose  images  are  too  ordinary  and  oonuDao 
plase  to  interest  the  reader ;  because^  eitlMr 
limited  by  the  nature  of  his  own  mind  to  • 
narrow  r&nge  of  ideas,  or  iadoleBt  in  the 
search  of  materials  necessary  for  his  work, 
he  has  laid  hold  of  such  as  fbU  mast  readily 
within  his  grasp,  and  these  being  few  and 
familiar,  and  unskilfully  arranged,  we  reoog- 
nii9e  at  once  the  gross  elements  of  the  oom- 
pounds  and  see  from  whedoe  theyhavtt  been 
obt^kiaed. 

Deficiency  of  imagina^oa  is  die  reason 
why  some,  who  would  otherwise  have  beea 
our  best  poets,  are  mcpmerifto.  It  is  tme 
they  may  be  so  from  partiality,  almost 
amounting  to  afieetioo,  for  some  peouliar 
character  or  style  of  writing;  but  that  they 
are  blindly  addicted  to  this  faidt,  is  maoh 
more  frequently  owing  to  their  want  of  ca- 
pabili^  to  conceive  any  other  mode  of  con- 
veying their  ideas* 

Lord  Byron  was  mqnestioDaiUy  a  writar 
of  the  feimer  class.  From  the  variety  of 
his  style,  the  splendour  of  his  imagery,  aad 
the  brilliant  thoughts  that  burst  upon  vm  as 
we  read  his  charmed  lines,  it  is  impossfiile 
tobeUeye  Aathisimaginatfonwasiacapalde 
of  any  scope,  of  any  hei|^t,  or  any  depth, 
to  which  it  might  be  directed  hy  indiaatioo;  j 
but  in  the  characters  he  portnqred  he  may 
justly  be  called  a  mamierist,  beeanse  ha 
evidently  preferred  the  vmUbnnly  dark  and 
melancholy ;  and  ehose  out  fhun  the  varied 


iH^preasioBS  of  his  own  life^  that  sombre  hue, 
so  deeidy  harmonmng  with  msjesty  aod 
gloom,  which  he  ^iraad.over  every  objeel 
in  nature,  Uke  the  lofweriag  thunder  cioads 
above  the  landscape;  varying  at  times  the 
wide  waste  of  broodiag  darkacas,  witkshon- 
lived  but  brilliant  flashes  of  sensibtlilgry  and 
wit,  and  lively  feeling^  hke  the  lurid  streaks 
that  shoot  athwart  the  tempestuous  sky, 
liH^^g  up  the  worid  for  one  brief  monicai 
with  ine&lde  bri^tnea%  and  then  leaving 
it  to  deeper— more  impenetrable  nigfaL 

As  instances  of  mannerism  arising  fiom 
the  actual  want  of  imaginatioa,  we  might 
bring  forward  a  long  list  of  minor  poet^  aa 
wen  as  inferior  writers  of  every  deseriptioo, 
without  however  descending  so  low  as  lo , 
those,  who  have  not  eonastency  of  miiMi  If 
suflkient  for  maintainiing  any  particular  iya>  .1 
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tern  of  ihmigiit,  or  sfeyte  of  eampoMofo. 
Tel  of  inwgiiifttion,  as  w^  ao  impresBioii, 
we  OTO  unable  to  say  decidedly  that  it  does 
not  exist,  because,  like  impreseioii,  it  only 
besomes  pereeptibie  to  us  ^trough  die  me- 
dhnn  of  words;  and  as  all  individuals  are 
not  able  to  use  this  medium  widi  force  and 
penpiori^,  we  necessarily  lose  many  of  the 
bhUiost  conoeptions  of  those  around  us. 
We  may  however  assert  as  an  indisputable 
fiiet,  that  poetry  of  the  highest  order  was 
never  yet  produced  widiout  the  powerful 
exercise  of  the  (beuUy  of  imagination. 

As  ft  wonderful  instance  of  the  force  and 
efficacy  of  imagination,  as  well  as  of  im- 
pression, power,  and  taste,  we  might  single 
oat  Biikoii,  were  It  not  that  power  is  mbre 
essentially  the  characteristic  of  his  works. 
He  has  c»quals  in  the  other  requisites  of  a 
poet,  while  in  power  he  stands  unrivaUed. 

But,  supreme  in  the  region  of  imagination 
is  our  inimitable  Shakeq)eare ;  and  that  he 
k  inimitable  m  perhaps  the  greatest  prod* 
of  the  per^tion  of  his  imaginative  powers. 
The  heroes  of  Byron  hsye  been  multiplied 
through  so  many  copies  thatwe  hove  grown 
weary  of  the  original ;  but  who  can  imitate 
iim  characters  of  Shakespeare?  And  yet 
how  perfect  homan  is  every  individual  a£ 
the  nndtitude  which  he  has  {daced  before 
us— «o  famnan  as  to  be  liked  and  diiAiked, 
according  to  the  peculmr  cast  of  mind  in  the 
persons  who  pronounce  tqMm  them;  just  in 
the  same  oumner  as  characters  in  ordinary 
life  attract  or  repel  those  with  whom  tfiey 
come  in  contact  Every  one  ibrms  the  same 
opinion  of  the  Corsair,  because  be  has  a  few^ 
distinetive  qualities,  by  whidi  he  is  known 
and  copied ;  while  no  two  individuals  agree 
upon  the  character  of  Hamlet— a  character 
of  all  otfiers  perhaps  least  capable  of  imita- 
tiott.  Tet  let  m  aric,  is  Hamlet  less  natural 
than  Conrad  ?  Quite'  the  reverse.  If  ever 
the  poet^  mind  conceived  a  perfectly  origi- 
nal man,  it  is  Hamlet,  in  whose  mysterious 
nature  is  displayed  the  most  astonishing 
efibrt  of  imagination ;  and  yet  so  true  is  the 
dark  picture  to  the  princ^les  of  human 
nature,  that  we  perceive  at  once  the  repre- 
sentation of  -a  creature  formed  after  the 
similitude  of  ourselves. 

The  fhct  is,  that  though  as  a  whole  it 
stands  alone,  even  in  the  worid  of  fiction,  in 


all  its  varied  parts  it  consists  of  the  ordinary 
and  &miliar  featikses  of  humanity ;  and  in 
thinking  of  this  wayward  and  capricious  bo- 
bg,  whose  accumulated  wrongs  and  mise- 
ries have  almost  stopified  his  energies,  w?tose 
melancholy,  natural  or  induced,  has  con- 
verted ^e  "  brave,  o'erhanging  firmament^ 
into  '^a  pestflent  congregation  of  vapours,'* 
we  feel  with  him  in  all  his  weakness,  as 
with  a  man ;  and  for  him  with  all  his  fhults, 
as  for  a  Inrother.  In  memory  too,  bow  dis- 
tinct is  Hamlet  from  all  the  creations  of  infe- 
rior minds !  He  sterns  to  occupy  a  place  in 
history,  rather  than  in  fiction ;  and  in  search- 
ing out  the  principles  of  iiuman  feeling,  we 
refbr  to  him  as  to  one  whosa^  existence  was 
real,  rather  than  ideal  Tins  may  be  said  of 
all  Shakespeare's  characters,  and  so  powers 
lul  is  the  evidence  of  truth  impressed  upon 
them,  that  where  he -chooses  todepart  firom 
circumstantial  fact,  our  credence  dings  to 
him  in  preference  to  less  imaginative  histo- 
rians. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  coo- 
nec^n  with  the  genius  of  tlus  wondcriul 
writer,  is  the  immense  vagiely  of  h&  charac- 
ters. In  almost  all  other  fictitious  writings, 
we  recognise  the  same  hero,  appearing  in 
difierent  forms — sometimes  seated  on  an  east- 
em  throne,  and  sometimes  presiding  over 
the  rude  ceremonial  of  an  Indian  wigwam ; 
while  the  same  heroine  figures  in  the  "  sable 
stole"  of  a  priestess,  or  in  the  borrowed  or- 
naments of  a  bandifs  bride.  -  But  tte  peo- 
ple of  Shakespeare  amongst  whom  we  seem 
to  live,  are  in  no  way  beholden  to  situation 
or  coi^me,  for  appearing  to  be  what  they 
really  are*  They  have  an  actual  identity — 
an  mdividuality  that  would  be  distinctly  per- 
ceptible in  any  other  circumstances,  or  un- 
der any  other  disguise. 

One  of  the  favorite  painters  of  our  day,  or 
rather  of  yesterday,  has  but  three  heads, 
which  serve  all  his  purposes — an  old  mwn 
with  white  hair  and  flowing  beard,  a  G^reciaa 
female,  and  a  semi^tmian  hero  $  and  in  the 
same  way  many  ^f  oitr  writers  make  use  of 
three  or  more  distinctions  of  character--a 
hot)  and  a  heroine— a  secondary  hero  to 
thwart  their  loves— a  secondary  heroine  to 
assist  either  one  party  or  the  other— per- 
haps to  play  at  cross  purposes  with  her  mis- 
tress or  her  friend:  and  a  fool  or  bofibon, 
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(who  ▼aries  least  of  all,)  to  rash  upon  the 
stage  when  more  important  personages  are 
likely  to  be  reduced  to  a  dilemma.  But  in 
Shakespeare  even  the  fools  are  as  motley  as 
the  garb  ^y  wear ;  and  the  women,  who 
with  other  writers  vary  only  from  the  ten- 
der to  the  heroic,  are  ot  all  ages,  and  of  all 
distinctions  of  character  and  feeling;  while 
amongst  the  immense  number  of  men^om 
he  introduces  to  our  acquahitance^  there  is  no 
single  instance  of  greater  resemblance  tfian 
we  find  in  real  life.  Perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  similarity  w  in  the  blundering 
absurdities  of  justices  of  the  peace,  or  coun- 
try magistrates,  a  class  of  people  with  whom 
{**  if  ancient  tales  say  true'')  it  is  probable 
the  poet  may  have  been  brought  into  no  very 
pleasing  kind  of  contact,  and  hence  arises 
the  vein  of  satire  which  flown  through  every 
description  of  their  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion. 

Beyond  this,  tfiere  is  another  striking  proof 
of  the  wonderful  extent  of  Shakespeare's 
unaginative  powers.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  his  plays  we  never  recognize  the  man 
himself*  In  the  works  of  almost  every  other 
writer,  the  author  ap|>ears  before  us,  and  we 
become  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  his 
peculiar  tone  of  mind  and  individual  cast  of 
characflbr ;  but  Shakespeare  is  equally  at 
home  with  the  gloomy  or  the  gay,  the  licen* 
tious  or  the  devout,  the  sublime  or  the 
familiar,  the  terrific  or  the  lovely.  We  never 
delect  him  identifying  himself  either  with 
the  characters,  or  the  sentiments  of  others ; 
and  though  we  wonder,  and  speculate  upon 
the  mind  that  could  thus  play  with  all  the 
feelingB  of  humanity,  Shakespeare  himself 
remains  invisible  and  unknown,  like  a  ma»* 
ter  Hmgician  regulating  the  machinety  whidi 
at  the  same  time  conceals  his  own  person, 
and  astonishes  the  worid. 

The  Tempest  is  generally  eonsideffed  the 
most  imaginative  of  Shakespeare's  pl&3^, 
and  certainly  it  contains  little,  in  scenery,  or 
dreumstance,  that  can  be  associated  wkh 
ordinary  life.  In  the  character  of  Prospero, 
we  are  fbreibly  struck  with  the  originality  of 
the  conception;  because  it  combines  what 
b  not  to  be  found  elsewhere— the  art  of  a 
necromancer  with  the  dignity  of  a  man  of 
honour  and  integrity ;  and  whea  he  lays 
down  his  magie  wand,  ^unites ^be  spell," 


and  dofis  the  maatle  of 
stands  before  us,  not  debased  and 
but  full  of  the  native  majesly  of  •  nohle^ 
man  and  a  prince.  To  his  daughter,  the 
pure  and  spiritual  Miranda,  ooe  of  oar  watM 
talented,  yet  most  (eminne  writers,*  has  so 
lately  done,  perhaps  more  than  joslke,  Ibas 
nothing  can  be  added  to  her  own  eoBqui- 
sitely  poetical  descriptioo  of  the  island 
nymph,  who  has  '^^mmg  vip  kMo  beamy 
beneath  the  eye  of  her  fiuher,  the  princely 
magician;  her  oompanions  the  rocks  and 
woods,  the  manjr-shaped,  many-tinted  eloods 
'and  the  silent  stars;  ho*  i^aymalea  the 
ocean  billows  that  stoop  their  fbamy 
and  run  rii^ilmg  to  kiss  her  feet*' 

Of  Ariel,  the  "delicate  Arid,"  that 
ethereal  essence  that  ever  assumed  the  fom 
of  beauty  in  the  glowing  visk>as  <^  Uttagi»> 
ation,  what  can  we  say?  so  entirely  and 
pursty  spiritual  is  this  aerial  being,  that  we 
know  not  whether  to  qieak  of  him  as  eafl- 
ing  up  **  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,**  rotting 
the  thunder  douds  along  the  stormy  heav- 
ens, whelming  the  hdpleas  mariners  in  the 
foaming  surge,  and  dashing  their  "^goodly 
bark"  upon  the  echoing  rocks ;  or  if  Aer, 
gentle,  willing,  and  obedient,  hastaolng  oo 
ready  service  at  a  moments  biddmg^  and 
asking  for  the  love,  as  weO  as  the  approba- 
tioo,  of  the  island  lovd.  We  know  of  od- 
titiing  within  the  range  of  ordinary  thought 
fiom  which  the  oharaetcr  of  Arid  can  be 
borrowed,  and  certainly  it  is  the  nearestt  ia 
approach  to  a  periectly  original  conoepcioii, 
of  any  which  in  our  Uteratuia  adorns  tha 
page  of  fiction. 

Of  Caliban,  loo  monstrous  for  a  aiaii — 
loo  fiendidi  for  a  beast^  it  may  also  be  said 
that  he  is  entirely  the  creature  of  imagina- 
tion ;  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  astonishing  drama,  the  mind  of  the  ao- 
thor  seems  to  have  taken  the  widest  possi- 
ble range  of  idiieh  homaa  genius  ia  capa- 
ble. The  very  existence  of  these  beings  upon 
a  solitary  island,  isolated  and  shut  out  from 
human  fdlowship^  involves,  in  difikulties  as 
strange  as  insurmountable  to  ordinary  pow- 
ers, the  usual  course  of  thought  and  aatioai 
and  readers  it  ii^nitdy  more  recondlahle  to 


oar  preiiidioei,  that  PraqMro^  111  fiieh  a  ail 

tiODy 

An4  th0  fsick  apirita  of  ike  anlTeno^ 

•hould  hold  '^his  dialogues." 

Hoir  beaatiful,  amidst  all  the  complicated 
machinery  of  her  lather's  magic,  is  tha  deli* 
eale  simplicity  of  Miranda !  She  wonders 
not  at  the  prodigies  around  her,  because  her 
trasl  and  her  lore  are  centered  ia  her.  father, 
and  she  beUeves  him  to  have  power  to  dis- 
solve as  well  as  to  enforce  the  spell ;  yet 
why  he  should  exercise  this  power  for  any 
other  than  humane  and  gracious  purposei^ 
she  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  and  therefore 
she  ventures  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
wreck  of  a  '^  brave  vessel^  which  she  has 
first  seen  dashed  amongst  the  rocks,  and 
dieQ  she  adds— 

•*  Had  I  been  mny  God  of  power,  I  woqM 
Hsv«  Mnk  iha  tM  within  the  eertht  or  e'er 
It  ehMld  Che  food  ehip  eo^hoYO  sweDow'd,  ead 
The  lireighUitf  eoale  within  her.*' 

Finding  the  natural  disposition  to  wonder 
and  inquire,  just  dawning  in  her  mind, 
Prospero  thinks  it  time  to  explain  the  myste- 
ry of  their  situation,  and  then  follows  that 
touehing  and  beautiibl  description  of  their 
Ibrraer  lUfe,  their  wrongs,  and  sufierings^ 
which,  occasionally  interrupted  by  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  narrator,  lest  the  attention  of  his 
elnld  should  wander,  and  by  her  simple 
qacolations  of  wonder  and  concern,  is  uik- 
pamOeled  alike  Ibr  Hs  imaginative  diarm, 
and  for  its  accordaaea  with  the  principles  of 
nature.  For  hMtanee,  when  Miranda  Ik 
questioned  by  her  father  whether  she  can 
remember  a  time  before  she  came  into  that 
edl,  and  whether  sha  can  recall  such  by 
any  other  house,  or  person,  or  image,  she 
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"Ilefhroir; 

And  rMher  like  ft  dreoi  thui  M  MMfSsee 
TiMt  mj  remembrMiee  werraMttt  Bad  I  aot 
r  Are  womei  ooee,  that  tended  mel 


Tlwn  hadec,  end  more,  Mlrftttdft.  Bat  how  b  it 
That  thb  Hvee  is  thy  mind  1    What  aeeet  then  elae 
In  the  dart  heekward  and  abyam  of  timet 
Vilmi  rememher'at  anght  ere  then  OMi'it  han; 
Hew  iten  cea'M  hivs  then  smytrt. 


iliswc 


Pneerano. 
TwelTe  years  ainee,  Miranda,  twelre  yeart  afaice^ 
Thy  fhther  waa  tiM  dake  oTBIilan,  and 
▲  prinee  of  power. 

MtnAITOA 

Mr,  are  not  yon  my  fhtherf 

Again,  when  Prospero  describes  the  hor- 
rors of  their  situation  afloat  upon  the  sea, 
how  natural  and  feminine  is  her  reply, 
and  his,  how  full  of  tender  and  yet  noble 
feeling ! 


**Itt  fhw,  they  harried  na  on  board  a  bark. 
Bore  as  some  leaguea  to  aea ;  where  they  prepar'4 
▲rotten  careaaa  of  a  boat  not  riff 'd, 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  maat ;  the  very  rata 
laatlnctiYely  had  quit  it.    There  they  hoiat  na 
To  ery  to  the  aea  that  roar'd  to  na;  to  aif  h 
To  the  winda,  whoee  pity,  alghiof  hack  afain, 
Did  aa  but  lorlng  wronf . 

MiaiwPA.  ,     . 

Alack!  what  trouble 
Waa  I  then  to  yon! 

PBoenuto. 
Of  acherabim 

Tboa  wast,  that  dM  preeerre  m«!    Then  didat  aorfle^ 
IsAraed  with  a  fertitade  tk9m  heoTen, 
When  I  hare  deck'd  the  aea  with  dropa  Am  aalt." 

AriePs  description  of  the  tempest  raised 
by  the  command  of  Prospero,  is  such  as 
none  but  the  liveliest  imagination  couki  have 
inspired. 


"An  hall,  front  master  1  frare  sir,  haU !  Icome 
Tto  answer  ay  beet  pleMnre;  be'iloSy, 
To  awim,  to  dire  into  the  Are,  to  ride 
On  the  cari'd  clouds;  to  thy  stronf  biddinf  task 
Ariel,  and  aUkia  qhality. 

Psosmo. 

Hast  then,  spirit, 

Perlbwaed  to  petot  the  tempest  that  I  hade  thee  I 


To  every  artiele. 

1  boarded  the  klnf  *a  ship :  now  on  the  beak, 
Now  on  the  waste,  the  deck,~ln  every  cabin, 
I  flam*d  amaxement.    Bometimas  I'd  divide 
Aad.bnm  in  nwny  plftcea :  on  Ue  top-meat, 
The  yards,  and  bolt-sprii,  would  1  flame  distinctly, 
Then  meet,  and  Join :  Jove'a  llghtnlnfs,  the  premraore 
O*  Um  dreadflil  thander  dap,  more  momentary 
And  aif  ht  oatmnninf  were  not.    The  Are  and  cracks 
Of  salpknroaa  roarinf,  the  most  mifhty  Neptnne 
Beem'd  to  besiefe,  and  make  hto  hold  wavea  tremble. 
Tea,  his  dread  trident  shake." 

Ailer  all  this,  the  imperative  magician  ra- 
quires  yet  fartfier  service,  when  Ariel,  in 
language  true  to  a  nature  more  human  than 
his  own,  meekly  reminds  his  master  ol  the 
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promised  freedom  for  whiob  hk  spirit  is  evtx 
piniDg. 


••IprmythM: 
RMMiBbar,  I  IWTe  doae  tkM  wwtky.Mrvlet, 
TMd  thee  bo  Uee,  iMde  bo  aikauklaft,  ter^'i 
WhhoBtorgnidfeorfnraiUlBct:  tkoa  flMei  praitoe 
To  bete  me  b  flUl  yeer. 


Doic  thoa  fbrgec 

ftoai  what  B  toraatt  I  dM  flTBi  dMel 


Ma 


TlMQ  4oet;  aad  thlak'ft  It  mneh  to  treed  tlM  oobb 

Ortheeeltdeep; 

To  niB  apoB  the  ahirp  wfad  of  the  Borth ; 

To  do  me  batieeM  Ib  the  relBa  of  the  eeith, 

Whea  it  li  bek*d  with  froet" 

There  is  eertainly  too  mneh  of  hanhness 
and  contempt  to  suit  oor  feelings,  in  thelan- 
goage  which  Prospero  addresses  to  his 
''tridtsy  sptrit**  But  yet  sometimefl^  whea 
Ariel  asks  of  the  diligent  ezecutbn  of  his 
master's  mission,  ^Was't  not  well  done?" 
and  receives  a  gracious  answer  fiill  of  ap- 
probation ;  when  the  magician  tnmi  away 
from  coarser  natures  to  welcome  with  smiles 
his  invineihle  messenger  in  the  air;  and 
eqpeeialiy  m^ien  at  last  he  dismisses  him, 
with 

«lfy  Ariel, 
Thii  to  thy  charge;  thea  to  the  etoMisia 
Be  free,  and  flhre  thoa  weO!" 

Thus  breaking  his  bondage  with  the  gentle- 
nev  of  affection;  we  have  only  to  e^^tend 
our  thoughts  a  litUe  fiurther  beyond  the 
qihere  of  common  life,  and  we  feel  that  a 
spirit,  gentle^  and  pure,  and  elastic,  like  that 
of  Ariel,  yroM  be  more  than  sooted  by  a 
single  word  or  look  of  kindness— more  dian 
rewarded  widi  all  it  could  desire,  ooitred  in 
the  glorious  blessing  of  liberty.    ^ 

Even  the  monster  Caliban  has  also  an 
imagination  amongst  all  his  brutalities,  or 
how  could  he  thus  describe  the  influence  of 
the  magic  spell,  by  which  his  being  was 
surrounded? 

«  Bo  mot  afcar'd,  the  tole  to  fUl  of  sobei^ 
BoBBde,  asd  aweet  alra,  that  ftre  delght,  and  hart  not 
BometiflMa  a  ihoaaead  twaofiaf 
WtO  hQM  about  mlBe eara;  aad a 
Thatiri  thoB  had  wak'd  after  loaf  aleep, 
WiQ  make  aie  aleep  again :  aad  thea,  ia  dreamlag , 
The  doada  metboaght,  woold  ep«a  aad  ahew  riehea. 
Beady  to  drop  apoa  Be ;  that  vhea  1  vakada 
I  cried  to  dreaa  agala." 


The  following  passage,  well  knoim  to 
every  reader,  can  never  become  toofiunffiar, 
or  lose  its  poetic  and  higjily  Jmaginatlv 
charm  by  repetitioo: 


>*  theae  oar  acterBi 


Aa  1  foretold  yoa,  were  al  aplrita,  aad 
Are  aiiHai  Jato  air,  lata  thia  ato: 
Aad,  Ska  the  baaetoaa  fthrte  3r  dda  iMaa, 
The  cload'Capc  towera,  the  forgaoaa  palaieai^ 
The  aotoma  teaiptea,  the  graal  f tobe  Itoali; 
Tea,  aB  which  It  laherl^  ahaH  dtoaatra ; 
Aad,  Ska  thto  aaaahataattol  pageapi  BJai, 
Leave  Bot  a  rack  behlad.    We  are  each  aaaf 


la  roaaded  with  a  deep.'*— 

How  beautifbl,  and  still  imaginative  lite 
scene,  in  which  the  heart  of  the  magiriaB 
begins  to  melt  fbr  the  soffisrings  of  those 
he  has  been  afBicting  with  retribotive  ja»- 
tice! 

«8ay,aiy8»Wt, 
How  Ihraa  the  kiav  aad  hto  Ml0W«aY 


Coaflaed  tofether 

la  the  aBBM  tehioa  aa  yoa  gara  la  charft; 

Jaat  aa  yoa  left  theai ;  all  prtooaera,  air, 

la  the  Itaae  groTO  which  weatheHtada  yoar  «B ; 

They  oaaaoc  badge,  till  yoar  raleaae.   Thaklaf, 

ma  brother,  aad  yoara,  abide  all  three  dianaciad  I 

Aad  the  reeuiader  BioBralag  over  ihaut 

Brial-Aill  ofaorrow  aad  dtoioay ;  bat,  chiefly, 

Hiai  that  yoa  tena*d  the  good  old  lord,  nuaiaK 

Hto  taara  raa  dowa  hto  beard*  Hke  whMer  dvopa 

Froai  eaTea  of  reeda :  year  chana  ae  atroagly  werha 

That  If  yoa  saw  hahald  thaw,  3 
Wealdl 


Daat  thaa  thiak  ao,  epMtl 

As 
MfaM  woidd,elr,  were  I  hi 


Qaat  thoa,  which  art  bat  air,  a  loach,  a  I 
Of  their  afflctioaaY  aad  ahad  act  myaeU; 
Oae  of  their  kiad,  that  reRah  aB  aa  aharply, 
P8aaioa*d  aa  they,  be  kiadlier  aoT'd  thaa  ihoa  at 
Thoagh  with  their  high  wroaga  1  bm  atra^  I 

««lck, 
Tet  with  aiy  aobler  reaaoa,  'gafaiat  mj  ttrj 
DoItafcefaiC  theraMraotloato 
iBTirtaethaalBTeBgeaaoe:  theybeiagi 
The  aole  drift  of  aiy  parpoee  doth  eztead 
Not  a  frowa  fhrther.    Oo,  rekeae  thea,  Ariel  t 
My  chanaa  FU  braak»  ihato  aaaaea  rn  I 
Aad  they  ahaUbe  thesnelTak 


nlfiMchthe■^air. 


Te  ehree,  of  htBa,  bfooMi  ataadlag  lakaa,  asd 
Aad  ye,  that  oa  the  aaada  with  priatleaa  Ibot 
Do  chMM  the  ebbiag  Neptaaa,  aad  te  By  Utoi» 
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WhM  !•  eomts  hMt\  yon  ietty-imrpett,  tliat 
By  mooDp«U«*  4o  ik«  frecn  «Hir  i1iifi«ts  roaksi 
Wheroof  th»«we  noc  Mi«s ;  and  yoa,  whose  pasUmff  , 
b  It  lA  iB»ka  midnight  mushroomt ;  that  rcjoict 
T^^mx  tk»  Mtoaui  tinrlhw :  by  wboM  aid 
( W«k  flMiier*  Ih9«if  h  ye  be,>  I  have  bedimm'd 
The  aooBilde  tuii,  <»U'd  Ibrth  the  mutinoiie  wiodiij 
ABd  'twtst  die  ffreen  tea  and  fhe  acur'd  TaoH 
Btt  inarint  war ;  to  the  dread  Tacdincthwder 
Have  I  f  Iven  flfe,  and  rilled  Jove**  itiMit  oak 
With  his  own  bolt ;  the  strong-bas'd  promontory 
Bive  I  made  »hake:  and  by  the  spars  phickM  op 
n«  ptaa  aad  cedar:  fraTea  at  my  eommaad, 
JUave  wak'd  their  aleepera;  op'd»  and  let  chem  forth, 
By  my  ao  potent  art     But  thla  roag h  magic 
llMreab^re:  and  When  I  hare requlrM 
gniB  beaTflBly  tmrniCi  (which  area  now  I  dO|} 
Td  work  mine  end  upon  their  Mnaea,  that 
This  airy  charm  ia  Ibr,  rU  break  my  atalT, 
B«I7  It  ceHalii  ihfhoaie  in  the  earth, 
Jksd,  deeper  than  did  ever  ploomei  aooifd, 
ni  drown  my  book." 

It  10  easy  to  bring  prooft  of  the  exktence 
t»f  imagirmtion — more  easy  lh>m  the  pen  of 
Shakespeare  ^n  from  that  of  any  other 
writer ;  but  what  language  shall  describe  its 
power !  what  hand  riiidl  readi  to  the  utmost 
boundary  of  space  and  thne— from  the 
aouree  of  light  to  the  centre  of  darime8»* 
from  the  lieights  of  heaven,  to  the  depths  t>f 
helV  to  drew  forth  the  attributes  of  imaghia- 
tion,  and  embody  them  in  a  visible  sign  ? 
CountlesB  as  the  varieties  of  human  charao- 
ter  are  &ose  of  the  nature  and  office  of  tiiis 
active  principle;  and  whatever  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  miiid<— to  happiness  or  misery 
— ^to  good  or  evil,  imagination,  fai&fbl  to  the 
impulse  of  the  feelings,  ranges  thr<nigh  crea- 
tion, collecting  sweets  or  bitters-HdelidouB 
fbod,  or  deadly  poison.  - 

This  Ihctd^,  more  &an  any  other,  be^ 
speaks  the  progress,  or  the  declension  of  tfie 
immortal  soul.  Like  ^e  dove  of  peace,  it 
soars  with  die  spnit  in  itrf  upward  ffight— 
Hke  the  ominous  raven  it  goes  before  it  in  its 
downward  fall.  To  those  who  seek  for 
beauty  and  happiness,  imagination  lifts  the 
vefi  of  nature,  and  discloses  all  her  charms, 
unfblds  the  rosebud  to  the  morning  sun, 
wakens  the  lark  to  sing  his  matins  to  the 
purple  dawn,  or  fblds  back  the  mantle  of 
misty  doods,  and  calls  upon  the  day-beam 
to  arise ;  wfaSle  those  who  close  their  eyes 
upon  the  loveliness  Aat  smiles  around  them, 
H  dafkeos  with  a  temfbld  gloom,  eharpenhig 
toe  tboms  that  lie  benealh  their  feet,  stun- 
nfsg  the  ear  wift  the  harsh  tBamh  of  dls- 
eorteit  MODds^  rousing  &e  beflowing  deep 


with  storm  and  tempest,  pouring  iSbe  waters 
of  bittemes  upon  the  pleasant  path*  of  earth, 
and  calling  upon  the  troubled  eltmoits  to 
bring  ^ehr  tribute  of  despair. 

What  Iken  is  ItAagination  to  the  good  or 
to  the  evil?  An  angel  whose  protecting 
wings  are  stretched  out  above  the  pathway 
to  the  gates  of  heave»— a  demcm  whose 
ghastly  image  beekbns  from  precipice  to 
golf-^own,  down  into  die  fathomless  abyss 
of  endless  night:  a  gentle  visitant,  who 
brings  a  tribute  of  sweet  flowers— a  fearful 
hari)inger  of  storms  and  darkness:  a  voice 
of  melody  that  sings  befbre  us  as  we  jour- 
ney on— a  cry  diat  tells  of  horrors  yet  to 
come:  a  wreath  of  beauty  shadowing  our 
upward  gaze — ^a  crown  of  thorns  endrding 
a  Meeding  brow:  a  wilderness  of  verdure 
spread  beneath  our  wandering  steps  an 
adder  in  diat  verdure  lurking  to  destn^: 
a  comforter  whose  smile  difiuses  light — an 
enemy  whose  envenomed  arrow  rankles  in 
ike  heart:  a  joyfbl  messenger  going  forth 
upon  an  embassy  of  love-*a  hideous  mon- 
ster howling  at  the  gates  of  hell 

True  to  thtf  Impulse  of  nature,  imagi- 
natkm  rushes  fbrth  with  certam  aim,  and 
never  brings  home  sweets  to  the  malevolent, 
or  poison  to  the  pure  heart ;  but  penetratkig 
into  paths  unknown,  gathers  riches  for  the 
supply  of  confidence  and  hope,  or  collecting 
its  evidence  from  "  trifles  li^^t  as  air,"  shar- 
pens the  pangs  of  envy  and  mistrust. 

There  are  who  treat  imagination  as  a 
light  to  be  extinguished — a  power  to  be 
overcome-^  demon  to  be  exorcised.  But 
ask  the  cUld  who  sits  with  sullen  brow  be- 
neath unnatuial  discif^e,  whether  imagi- 
natkm  is  not  pointing  to  flowery  paths,  and 
stinufaKting  his  unbroken  will  to  seek  them 
In  despite  of  stripes  and  tetors.  Ask  the 
self4solated  misanthrope^  wh^  lonely  and 
unloved  hebroods  oyer  the  dark  futnl*e  and 
the  joyless  past,  Aether  imagination  does 
not  call  up  images  of  social  com£>rt,  of 
friendly  intercourse,  and  "  hoxnefelt  deli^^t,' 
which  his  sad  solitude  can  never  know. 
Ask  the  pale  monk  whose  daily  penance 
drags  him  to  an  eariy  grave,  whether  mi- 
•ghiatkm  steals  not  with  the  moonbeams 
into  his  silent  eell,  whimpering  of  another 
heaven  than'tiiat  of  which  he  reads— a  hea- 
ven eves  upon  earth,  to  which  a  broken  vow, 
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a  ehordi  in  nnoBj  a  name  Btiuek  out  from 
die  community  of  saints,  are  in  comparison 
as  nothing  Ask  the  criminal  at  the  gallow's 
foot,  when  chains,  and  judges,  and  penitence 
and  priests,  have  done  their  utmost  to  fortify 
his  soul  for  its  last  mortal  struggle,  wheth^ 
imagination  does  not  paint  the  picture  of 
his  cottage  in  the  wood,  with  her  whose 
prayers  he  has  neglected,  fondly  watching 
for  his  return,  and  whether  the  voices  of  his 
children  come  not  on  the  wandering  gale, 
as  they  lifl  their  innocent  hands  to  heaven, 
and  bless  their  father  in  their  evening  hymns. 
Yes;  and  the  stern  moralist,  who  would 
strike  out  imagination  from  the  soul  of  roan, 
must  first  eltinguish  the  princii^e  of  life. 
What  then  remains  1  That  those  who  have 
the  conduct  of  the  infant  mind,  should  seek  to 
•tamp  it  with  a  living  impress  of  the  loveli- 
ness of  virtue,  and  the  deformi^  of  vioe^ 
and  that  the  passions  and  afiections  should 
be  BO  disciplined,  that  imagination,  the  busy 
facidty  which  must,  and  will  esdst,  and  act, 
either  (or  happiness  or  misery,  for  good  or 
evil,  may  bring  home  to  the  hungry  soul 
food  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  an  immortal 
being,  and  dispense  from  out  the  fulness  of 
a  grateful  heart,  the  richest  tribute  man  can 
ofier  at  the  throne  of  God. 


POWER. 


PowBH,  in  conaezion  with  the  art  of  writ- 
ing poetry,  admits  of  two  distinctions — as  it 
rebues  to  language  and  to  mind  The 
former,  however,  is  always  dependent  upon 
and  subservient  to  the  latter;  but  the  power 
of  mind  may  exist  where  diere  is  litde  or  no 
facility  in  the  use  of  appropriate  words. 
Were  it  possible  that  powerful  language 
oould  proceed  from  an  imbecfle  mind,  the 
efiect  would  be,  diat  of  heaping  together 
ponderous  words^^and  incongruous  images, 
so  as  to  extend  and  magnify  confusion, 
without  rendering  any  single  thought  im- 


That  the  force  of  our  ideas  must  dqiend 
in  great  measure  upon  the  strength  of  our 
impressions,  is  as  clear,  as  that  the  vividness 
of  a  |»etnre  must  depend  upon  die  odours 
la  which  it  is  painted ;  but  in  addition  to 


imprassiooy  there  is  a  Ijde  of  todiag  wAdA 
flows  through  the  mfaid  of  man,  in  diflerenl 
degrees  of  velocity  and  depth,  awakening 
his  imagination,  stimulating  his  eucrg^em, 
and  siqyporting  him  under  every  iBteHeetoal 
eflbrt    This  tide  of  natural  feeling  obtaina 
the  character  of  enthusiasm,  or  poweiv  *^ 
cording  to  die  eoneomitants  with  which  it 
operates.   Ifconnected  with  great  sensibility^ 
and  liveliness  of  imagination,  without  deiir 
perceptions,  sound  judgment,  or  habits  of 
deep  reasoning,  it  is  with  strict  proprieqr 
called  enthusiasm ;  and  as  such  works  woo- 
ders  amongst  mankind.    Indeed  we  are  in- 
debted to  enthusiasm  for  a  great  prcymion 
of  what  is  new  In  thbory,  and  experimental 
in  practice ;  as  well  as  ^most  of  the  aston- 
ishing instances  of  valour,  enterprise,  and 
zeal  with  which  the  page  of  histmy  is  enliv* 
ened  and  adorned.    But  enthunasm,  idiile 
it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  power  in  its  firvi 
impulse,  is  essentially  difiereot  in  iti  opem- 
tion.    Enthusiasm  in  action  aims  at  one 
point  of  ardent  deske,  and  regards  neither 
time,  nor  space,  jior  d^ul^,  nor  absordi^, 
in  attaining  it;  whOe  true  mental  power,  in 
strict  alliance  with  tibe  highest  faculties 
of  the  mind,  is  the  impetus  whioh  foreea 
them  into  action,  so  as  to  aff^AmpliFh  ite 
purpose  by  the  concentrated  strength  of 
human  intellect  directed  to  aa  t^ft^tnmhim 
object 

When  this  principle  is  difl^med  throogh 
the  medium  of  language,  it  imparts  a  portioQ 
of  its  own  nature,  commanding  oonvictioo^ 
stimulating  ardour,  and  rousing  determioed 
action;  or,  bursting  upon  the  poetic  soul 
like  sunshine  through  the  clouds  of  moroinfl^ 
it  opens  the  book  of  nature,  and  reveals  a 
new  worid  of  light  and  loveliness,  and  gkxy. 
It  creates  not  only  conviction  and  approval, 
but  actual  sensation;  and  thrills  through 
the  awakened  feelings^  like  those  tremendous 


manifestations  of  physical  force,  which  by 
the  combined  agency  of  difierent  elementi 
produce  the  most  wonderful,  and  soaetiiaes 
the  most  calamitous  results. 

Were  it  possible  that  in  any  human  mind, 
its  Acuities  oould  have  a  eomplete  and  evi- 
dent eodstenee  and  yet  lie  dormAn^  we 
should  say  of  sndi  a  mind  that  power  alooe 
was  wanting;  butstnee  there  must  be  sane 
power  to  stimid«le  the  slightest  vehmtaiy 
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acti  we  mxuA  ipeak.or  thii  facul^  as  being 
tAwKfB  preseat,  and  existing  in  a  greater  or 
a  less  degree.  Persons  deficient  in  this  fko- 
vltyand  no  other,  are  always  content  to 
imitate  ^  and  as  a  proof  dmt  they  posstss 
the  other  requisites  for  successful  exertion, 
they  sometimes  imitate  with  great  ability 
and  exactness,  while  they  shrink  from  the 
very  thought  of  attempting  any  thing  with- 
out a  model,  from  an  internal  consciousness 
of  inability.  Th^t  many  Tenture  to  strike 
out  into  new  paths  without  attaining  any 
thing  like  excellence,  is  owing  tt>  the  want 
of  some  other  mental  quality ;  and  &at  some 
continue  to  pursue  such  paths  to  their  own 
shame,  and  the  annoyance  of  their  fellow 
creatures,  arises  from  their  enthusiasm,  not 
from  their  power.  Yet  while  many  wander 
on  in  this  eccentric  course,  without  ever 
being  aware  of  their  inability  to  succeed, 
we  believe  that  no  man  ever  yet  volimtarily 
commenced  a  deliberate  undertaking,  with- 
out some  internal  evidence  of  power,  where 
it  really  did  exist  A  sudden  effort  is  no  test, 
because  time  is  not  allowed  for  the  mind  to 
examine  its  own  resources;  but  the  man 
who  has  this  evidence,  will  work  out  his 
determined  way,  though  all  the  world  should 
pronounce  him  incompetent,  cmd  exclaim  at 
lifts  absurdity. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  this  evidence  always 
accompanies  the  possession  of  power,  how 
is  it  that  certain  individuals  have  not  been 
aware  of  its  existence  until  circumstances 
have  called  forth  their  energies?  I  answer, 
it  is  the  test  alone  which  brings  this  confi- 
dence to  light ;  but  even  these  individualcs 
for  any  thing  which  history  tells  us  to  the 
contrary,  may  have  had  in  their  private 
walk  precisely  the  same  sensations  on  com- 
meoeing  any  trifling  undertaking,  as  afler- 
wards  accompanied  their  more  public  and 
splendid  career.  We  are  not  told  with  what 
energy  or  skill  Cincinnatus  cultivated  his 
fano,  but  we  have  no  proof  that  he  did  not 
ibel  the  same  consciousness  of  power  in 
coDducting  his  agricultural  pursuits,  as  in 
regulating  the  aflairs  of  the  conunonwealth 
of  Rome.  Still  it  would  be  absurd  to  main- 
lain  that  power  always  exists  in  the  same 
Bund  in  an  eq;aal  degree.  There  are  physi- 
cal ae  well  as  other  eauses  why  this  should 
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not  be  the  case.  There  must  to  every  indi- 
i^dunl,  liable  to  human  weakness  and  infir- 
mity, be  seasons  when  merely  to  think 
defimtely  requires  an  efibrt— when  desire 
fails,  and  the  grasskofppet  becomes  a  bur- 
den /  but  when  the  poet  speaks  of  the  bliss- 
ful moment  of  inspiration,  we  suppose  it  to 
be  that  in  which  all  his  highest  faculties  are 
in  agreeable  exercise,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  operations  of  mental  power  are  un- 
impeded. 

Amongst  our  poets^  those  who  display  the 
greatest  pdwer  of  mind,  are  Milton,  Pope, 
and  Young.  Had  Young  possessed  the 
requisite  of  taste,  he  would  perhaps  have 
rivalled  even  Milton  in  power ;  but  such  is 
his  choice  of  images  and  words,  that  by  the 
frequent  and  sudden  introduction  of  hetero- 
geneous and  inferior  ideas,  he  nullifies  what 
would  otherwise  be  sublime,  and  by  break- 
ing the  chain  of  association,  strikes  out,  as 
it  were,  the  key-stone  of  the  arch.  Nor  is 
this  alL  The  ponderous  magnitude  of  his 
images,  heaped  together  without  room  for 
adjustment  in  the  mind,  resembles  rather 
the  accumulation  of  loose  masses  of  unce- 
mented  gnnite,  than  the  majestic  mountain, 
of  which  each  separate  portion  helps  to 
constitute  a  mighty  whole.  Still  we  must 
acknowledge  of  this  immortal  poet,  that  his 
path  was  in  the  heavens,  and  that  his  soul 
was  suited  to  the  celestial  sphere  in  which 
it  seemed  to  live  and  expand  as  in  its  native 
element  We  can  feel  no  doubt  thai  his 
own  conceptions  were  magnificent  as  the 
stars  amongst  which  his  spirit  wandered,, 
and  had  his  mode  of  conveying  these  con- 
ceptions to  the  minds  of  others  been  equal- 
to  their  own  original  sublimity,  he  would 
have  stood  pre-eminent  amongst  our  poets 
in  the  region  of  power. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  poetry  of  Young 
is  too  massive  and  complex  in  its  imagery 
to  be  within  the  compass  of  natural  and 
ordinary  association^  it  is  unnecessary  to 
quote  many  instances.  Those  who  are  most 
fruniliar  with  his  writings — even  his  greatest 
admirers,  must  acknowledge,  that  in  one 
line  of  his  works,  they  oflen  meet  with  mat- 
ter, which  if  diffused  and  poetically  enlarged 
upon,  would  fill  pages,  better  calculated  to 
please,  as  well  as  to  instruct 
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»a>w  poor,  how  rich,  how  akjaet,  how  aqfBM, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderftal  b  raiin  f 
How  pMMlBf  woador  Ho  who m«do  Mb  Mchl 
Who  centred  i*  our  moho  Mch  mna^  ntnmml 
From  different  nataree,  marreUoody  mix'd, 
Connexion  exqaieite  ofdUforent  wmlda ! 
INMtefttiahM  ink  In  beinf%  oadteee  flhafai  1 
Jlidway  from  nothinf  to  the  Deity  !*' 

Thus  far  the  mind  may  keep  pace  with 
the  writer,  and,  especially  by  the  last  two 
lines,  mnst  be  impressed  with  ideas  at  once 
dear,  imaginative,  and  sublime.  Those 
which  immediately  follow  are  less  happy, 

**  A  henm  ethawal,  wmed,  id  nbeert'dl 
Thoagh  willied  iMid  diahono«r*d,  etin  diTlne  f 
INm  miniature  orgreataeea  abeolnte  I 
An  heir  or  f  lory  r  a  frtO  child  or  doit  f 
Belpleee  Inmortall  inaecc  infinite  I 
A  worm !  a  god !  I  tremble  at  myaeU; 
And  in  myaelf  am  loeC*— 

One  iastanee  moro,  and  we  torn  to  pas- 
sages of  a  difiereot  character. 

**  Lorenso,  bhiih  at  terror  fbr  a  death 
Which  giTea  thee  to  repoae  in  feetlve  bowers, 
Where  nectars  apnrklo,  angols  niniater, 
And  more  than  angels  share,  and  raise,  and  crown. 
And  eternise,  the  birth,  bloom,  borsts  orbliss.** 

H  is  really  a  relief  to  pass  on  from  this 
latxHions  collection  of  disjointed  ideas,  to 
instances  of  more  per^t  sublimity^  which 
also  abomid  in  the  works  of  die  same  poet 
What  can  exceed  in  power  and  beanly  his 
&8t  address  to  Ni^t? 

**  Night,  sable  goddess  I  from  her  ebon  throne, 
In  rayless  mi^Jesty  now  stretches  (brth 
Her  leaden  eoeptre  o'er  a  shunt^ring  world. 
flil««c«  how  dread!  and  darkneaa  how  prefenadl 
Nor  eye  nor  listening  ear  an  Object  finds ; 
OreaAon  sleeps.    *Tls  as  the  general  pnlee 
oriUb  stood  sdll,  and  natnre  made  n  panso ; 
Aa  awAil  paoae  I  prophetic  of  her  end." 

Again,  his  appeal  to  the  Divine  Inspirer 
of  his  solemn  ihoughts,  is  full  of  majesty  and 
power. 

**lUn*a  Anthor,  End,  Restorer,  Law,  and  4adge  I 
Thine,  all ;  day  thine,  and  thine  this  gloomy  night. 
With  an  her  wealth,  and  all  her  radiant  worlds. 
What  Bifht  eceraal,  bnt  a  frown  from  theoY 
What  heaTOn's  meridian  glory,  but  thy  smile  Y 
And  shall  not  praise  be  thine,'  not  hnman  praise, 
Whilo  hearen's  high  host  fai  haUehijato  Ihre  t 
O  nay  I  breathe  no  longar  than  1  breathe 
My  aoid  In  praise  to  Him  who  gare  my  sool, 
And  aU  her  infinite  of  prospect  fhir, 
Obi  through  tho  shades  of  bell,  great  Lore,  hy  thee, 
O  moot  adorable !  most  vpadom'd  1 
Where  shall  that  praise  be^ia  which  Be*er  should  end  I 
Where'er  1  torn,  what  daim  on  an  applansef         ^ 


Bow  la  Bight's  adUe  flMSIle  hbosred  e'er, 
How  richly  wronght  with  attrlbaleB  dtrlM ! 
WhBiwW«D«hi9eel  whMlovet  TMimldiriilw; 
Thia  gergeooa  w«h,  with  ffoldes  wotde  iaWd  I 
BaOt  with  divine  ambition  I  nonght  to  thee : 
For  others  thia  profbsioa.    Thott,  apart, 
Aho^  heyoad,  O  teU  me,  mighty  aond  I 
Where  an  thoal  shaU  I  dive  Into  the  deep) 
Can  to  the  son,  or  ash  the  roaring  winds. 
For  their  Oreatorl  ahaH  I  qneaikm  load 
The  thnder.  If  m  that  the  Almighty  dweSsI 
Or  holds  He  Anions  storms  hi  straiten'd  relnai 
And  bids  fleree  whlri  winds  wheel  his  rapid  car  1 

>*The  nameleea  He,  whoee  nod  is  nature's  Urth: 
And  natare's  shield,  the  shadow  of  his  hand ; 
Her  diseotation,  his  auspendod  amUe  t 
ThegreMFtrai-laetl  pavillos'd  high  h«  ski 
In  darknees,  fttim  esceesiTo  splendour,  h9tm$, 
By  gods  unseen,  unless  through  lustre  lost, 
ras  glory,  fo  created  glory  bright 
Asthattooentralhorrora:  helookad«wa 
On  an  that  aoars,  and  spans  immensity.*' 


Toong*s  description  of  tmth  is  also  strongs 
ly  characterized  by  power. 

*<  Bee  from  her  tombe  as  from  as  huaUe  ahrtaM^ 
IVuth,  radiant  goddess,  saOies  on  my  soul. 
And  puts  delusion's  dusky  train  to  Sight ; 


From  objecu  low,  terrestrial,  and  c 
And  shows  the  rral  estimate  of  things, 
Which  no  man,  unafiUcted,  erer  saw, 
FnUe  off  the  Teil  from  vinoa'srisiag  charan; 
Detects  temptation  in  a  thousand  Uea. 
Truth  bids  me  look  on  men  as  autumn  leaven, 
And  all  they  Meed  fUr  as  the  nummer's  dost 
priYon  by  tb^  whiriwlMl :  Ng htod  ^  her  heMW, 
I  widen  my  horizon,  gain  new  powers. 
Bee  things  invisible,  fbel  things  remote, 
Am  present  with  ftaturiliee ;  think  nought 
Tb  man  so  foreign  as  thajoys  peesess'd ; 
Nought  so  much  his,  as  those  beyond  the  gmre." 

After  all,  it  is  not  so  much  ro  extended 
passages,  as  in  distinct  thoughts,  and  single 
expressions,  ^lat  we  fbel  and  acknowledge 
the  power  of  this  dignified  and  majestic 
writer.  "Silence  and  darkness!  solemn 
sisters  P  is  a  striking  fllustration  of  how 
great  an  extent  of  sublimit  may  be  embo- 
died in  a  few  simple  and  weU  chosen  words ; 
and  it  is  nnquestionably  to  beauties  of  this 
description  that  Young  is  indited  ibr  his 
high  rank  amongst  our  poets. 

The  same  faculty  of  mind  is  exhiboled 
under  a  different  character  in  the  wyitiags 
of  Pope.  Power  as  an  impulse  is  leas  ap- 
parent here,  but  in  its  mode  of  operatioii  it 
is  more  uniform  and  efficient  Pope  is  less 
an  eritirasiast  than  Tonng,  and  therefore  he 
pays  more  regard  to  means;  whilst  tiie 
agency  by  which  diese  means  afe  bwwght 
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to  bear  upon  oiBif  Qvjoet  vecBM  tO'Mshmi- 
bering  in  silent  pomp.  The  genias  of  Young 
gives  us  the  idea  oT  continued,  extraordinary, 
and  sometimes  inefiectoal  efibrt— even  in  the 
dead  of  night  counting  the  stars,  grappling 
with  darknesi^  and  gra^ng  at  infini^; 
wfaHe  we  imagine  that  ofPope  seated  on  a 
throne  of  majesty,  collecting,  combining,  and 
controlling  the  elements  of  mind,  by  author- 
ity, rather  than  by  direct  force.  The  power 
of  Young  resembles  that  of  a  volcano,  an 
earthquake,  or  a  storm  of  diunder-^that  of 
Pope  is  like  the  flow  of  a  broad  and  potent 
ri^er — ^too  copions  to  be  interrupted  in  its 
eotirse — ^too  deep  to  be  impetuous.  And  as 
it  would  be  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of 
the  general  agency  of  such  a  river  by  ob- 
serving any  particular  portion  of  its  surface, 
so  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  character  of 
Pope,  to  attempt  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  bis  power  as  a  poet,  by  any  particular 
selection  from  his  writings.  One  instance, 
almost  too  well  known  to  need  repetition, 
will  serve  our  purpose. 

*A1I  ars  bnt  p«ru  ofoiM  ttapendmii  whole, 
Who«e  body  Nfttare  is,  and  God  the  loal ; 
TImi,  chMg'd  diroag li  all,  tnd  yet  in  an  tbe  Mine, 
Great  in  tbe  eartb,  aa  In  tbe  ethereal  flrame, 
Warma  in  tbe  ton,  refVatbes  in  the  brcece. 
Olowa  In  tbe  ttani,  and  blotaoma  In  tbe  treei, 
liraa  tbitragb  an  Ufb,  extends  tbrdugh  all  extent, 
Bprtada  nndivlded,  o|terate«  unapent, 
Breaihea  in  otar  eon),  infbrma  oar  mortal  part, 
Am  fbn,  aa  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 
A«  (UI,  aa  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  monma, 
As  tbe  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns; 
Te  klm  so  hif  h,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
Be  fills,  be  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  an.** 

As  a  proof  that  the  exercise  of  power  is 
not  dependent  upon  the  magnitude  or  sub- 
limity of  the  subject  described,  we  will  add 
another  passage  from  the  same  writer — a 
singular  paradox— ^n  example  of  power  ex- 
hibited in  the  description  of  a  spider's  web ! 

•'TiM  apMer^  tosei,  bow  exquisitely  line ! 
Faels  at  each  tbreeil,  and  Uvea  alonf  tbe  ttne.** 

Here  we  have  distinct  ideas  of  the  most 
delicate  sensibiliiy,  the  most  acute  percep- 
tioo,  and  the  wonderful  expansion  and  dura- 
tion of  the  principle  of  life,  in  connection 
with  the  frailest,  and  one  of  die  least  per- 
ceptible ejects  in  nature,  without  in  any 
I  way  interfering  with  our  distinct  ideas  of  that 
1  object;  an  evidenee  of  menial  power,  well 


worthy  of  ^b»  genius  tfwt  unbound  the  lyre 
of  Homer,  and  awakened  fresh  mudc  from 
his  immortal  strains. 

But  it  is  in  contemplating  the  natine  of 
Milton's  genius,  in  its  connection  with  power, 
that  we  behold  at  once  the  fiill  force  of  a 
stupendous  impulse,  associated  with  the 
greatest  possible  facility  in  the  use  oi  the 
best  means  of  action.  The  difference  to  be 
observed  in  the  character  of  power,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  poetry  of  Pope  and  Milton,  is, 
that  the  former  affects  us  rather  as  the  writ- 
ten transcript  of  well  concopted  thoughts ; 
while  the  latter,  bursting  forth  from  the  na- 
tural, and  immediate,  and  constantly  operat- 
ing force  of  an  enlightened  and  vigorous  mind, 
opens  for  itself— for  us — for  the  whole  world 
and  for  ages  yet  to  come,  the  gates  of  a 
paradise  of  thought,  pours  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing flood  of  light,  and  difluses  through  a  re- 
gion of  unexplored  sublimity,  the  loveliness 
of  nature  and  the  harmony  of  truth. 

In  reading  the  poetry  of  Milton,  we  have 
perpetual  evidence  of  his  inspiration — of  the 
fulness  of  the  fountain  of  poetic  feeing,  whose 
copious  streams  are  ridi  in  majesty,  and 
beauty,  and  spiritual  life ;  and  we  are  satis- 
fied that  the  fountain  could  never  have  been 
sealed  save  by  a  hand  divine.  One  tribu- 
tary and  mighty  spring  was  closed,  but  the 
waters  only  became  more  pure  and  harmo- 
nious, and  derived  from  their  divine  original 
a  more  seraphic  sweetness—a  grandeur 
more  sublime.  We  feel  that  Milton  could 
not  but  have  written  as  he  did.  He  was  less 
capable  of  subduing  the  impulse  of  his  soul, 
than  of  finding  a  language  suited  to  its 
highest  aspirations:  and  it  is  this  uncon- 
trollable impulse  operating  in  conjunction 
witfi  the  noblest  faculties  of  human  nature, 
which  constitutes  his  power. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  power  of 
Milton's  muse,  than  by  selecting  fVom  his 
works,  passages  descriptive  of  the  two  op- 
posite principles  of  good  and  evil.  On  the 
character  of  Satan  the  poet  has  bestowed  so 
much  of  the  native  energy  of  his  genius, 
that  we  scarcely  feel  as  we  ought  to,  that  it 
is  the  nature  of  evil  to  degrade  and  debase. 

*«  Forthwith  upright  he  rears  (Vom  off  tbe  p«^ 
Hla  mighty  stature ;  on  each  hand  the  flames. 
Drives  beekwerd,  alope  their  pointing  spires,  end, 
roO'd, 
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b  blOowa,  lMT«  la  ttentdH  •  korrld  ▼«]•. 

JTbea  with  espMidad  wings  ke  ataera  hto  ilifkt 

Alofl,  incumbent  on  the  dnehy  nir, 

Thmi  (Ut  nnucaal  weight ;  tin  on  dry  Inad 

Be  lights,  if  It  were  tend  that  ever  bamed 

With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  Uqaid  lire  ; 

And  snch  appeared  ia  hue,  as  whea  the  Ihree 

Of  snliterranean  wind  traasports  a  hiU 

Tora  flrora  Peloros,  or  the  shattered  side 

Ofthnadering  .Atna,  whose  combustible 

And  fiieled  entraik  theace  conceiTing  Are, 

Boblimed  with  mineral  Airy,  and  the  winds, 

And  leaTO  a  singed  bottom  all  involYed 

With  stench  and  smoke :  such  resting  found  the  sole 

Of  unblessed  (bet" 

-^  he,  aboTe  the  rest 


la  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
tStood  like  a  tower;  his  form  had  yet  aot  lest 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  mined,  and  the  excess 
or  glory  obeeured :  as  when  the  sun  new  risen 
Looks  through  the  horitontal  roUty  air 
IMiorn  of  his  beams;  or  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
'  Perplexes  moaarohs." 

»  He  spake :  and  to  cooflrm  his  worde,  outllew 
BCUions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  Ihlgha 
Of  mighty  chernbim ;  the  sudden  Mase 
Far  round  illumined  hell :  highly  they  raged 
Against  the  Highest,  and  flerce  with  grasped  arma 
Clashed  en  their  souuding  shields  the  din  of  war, 
Burling  defiance  toward  the  Yault  of  heaven." 


^  The  other  shape, 


If  shape  it  mi^ht  be  called,  that  shape  had  noae 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb ; 
Or  substance  might  be  called  fbat  shadow  eeemed, 
For  each  seemed  either ;  Mack  It  stood  as  sight, 
Fierce  as  ten  Airies,  terrible  as  bell, 
And  shook  a  dread  Ail  dan ;  what  seemed  hto  head. 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 
8ataa  was  bow  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 
ThemoBster  moving,  onward  cams  as  Ihst    » 
With  horrid  strides :  hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 
The  nndauDied  llend  what  fhis  mijrhtbe  admired ; 
Admired,  aot  feered ;  God  and  his  Son  except, 
Created  ihiag  nought  valued  he,  nor  shunned ; 
And  with  disdainful  look  thus  first  began." 

*•  I  fled,  and  cried  oat,  I>eath  f 

Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  sighed 
Flron  all  her  caves,  and  back  resouaded.  Death !" 


-**  Horror  and  doubt  diecract 


His  troubled  thoughts,  aad  from  the  botiom  stir 

The  hen  within  him ;  for  within  him  hett 

Be  brings,  and  round  about  him,  nor  from  heO 

One  step,  no  more  than  from  himself,  caa  fly 

By  change  of  plaee ;  now  oonseivnce  wakee  deapair, 

That  sinrabered ;  wakes  the  bitter  memory 

Of  what  he  was,  what  Is,  and  what  most  be 

Worse ;  of  worse  deeds  worse  soflbrings  mast  enaoa. 

Baaietirnes  towards  Bden,  which  now  in  his  view 

iMf  pleasant,  his  grieved  look  he  flxed  snd ; 

Sonetimee  towards  heaven,  and  the  Aill  btaalag  MB, 

Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  towar. 

Me  miserable,  which  way  shall  1  fly 

Inflnite  wrath,  aad  infniie  despairl 

Which  way  I  fly  is  heO ;  myself  am  heH; 

Aad,  la  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  daap 


To  which  the  hen  I  mflbr  eecms  a  kaaviB. 
Oh!  then,  at  last  relent :  Is  there  no  piMa 
Left  fbr  rapeBtaaea,  aoae  Ibr  pardon  left! 
Noae  left  hut  my  aahntashw ;  aad  that  ward 
Disdala  ft»rMda  ne,  and  my  dread  of  shaoM 
AmoBg  the  spirits  beneath,  whom  I  aedacad 
WHh  other  promieas  and  other  vnopti 
Thaa  to  sobmit,  boaetiag  I  could  eubdoa 
Hie  Omnipotent !    Ah  me !  they  little  know 
Bow  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  eo  vaia, 
Uader  what  tormaata  lawardly  I  groaa. 
While  thay  adore  me  oa  the  throaa  of  kalV 
With  diadem  and  eceptre  high  ndvaaaadi 
The  lower  still  I  IhO,  oaly  sopraiDe 
la  fliiaery :  each  Joy  I 


We  now  change  (he  subject,  and 
the  same  genius  can  ascend  fh>in  the  lowest  \ 
depths  of  hell,  to  the  highest  regions  of  pari- ; 
iy  and  bliss,  tuning  his  harp  to  strains  that 
harmonize  with  both. 

•^Noeooner  had  the  Almighty  ceaaad,  bat  wM 
Hie  MBltitnde  of  aagels,  with  a  shout 
Loud  as  from  nnmbcrs  without  number,  awaet 
As  from  blessed  volcai,  ntieriag  Joy,  Beavas  raaf 
With  Jubilee,  aad  kMid  hoeaaaas  flUad 

-  The  etaraal  regkma." 

« Immortal  amaraBth,  a  flower  which  oaea 
In  Pnmdiea,  tet  by  the  tree  of  Ulh, 
Began  to  bloom :  but  soon  for  naa's  oObiice 
To  heavea  removed,  where  first  It  grew,  thens  frwwi, 
Aad  flowers  aloft,  shading  the  fboat  of  1Kb, 
And  where  the  river  of  bliss  throngh  mklet  of 
Rolls  o'er  Elysian  flowers  her  amber  stream : 
With  thoee  that  never  fkde,  the  spirits  elect, 
Bind  their  resplendent  locks,  tn  wreathed  with  baaa 
New  ia  loose  garlands  thick  thrown  off*,  the  hrighc 
Pavement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  stone, 
Impearled  with  celestial  roses  smiled. 
Thea  crowned  agaia,  their  gotdea  harps  they  tank, 
Harpe  ever  tuned,  that  glittering  by  their  eida 
Like  qnivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  awaeC 
Of  charming  symphony  they  fatrodnee 
Their  sacred  soag,  aad  wakea  raptarea  high ; 
No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  Joia 
Malodlotts  part,  soch  coocard  la  la  heavaa.** 

**8o  apake  the  chemh;  aad  hie  grave  tabaka^ 
Severe  in  youthAil  beauty,  added  grata 
laviaclble :  abashed  the  devil  stood, 
Aad  fblt  how  awAil  goodaesa  is,  aad  saw 
Virtae  In  her  shape  how  lovely :  saw,  aad 


*  BaQ,  holy  light,  oflhpriog  of  heavea  flnt  bora. 
Or  of  the  Eternal  eo-etaraal  beam ! 
Ilaylaxpreestheennblamedl    Blaca  CM  to  Hgh^ 
Aad  aever  but  la  naapproached  HghC 
Dwdt  from  eternity ;  dwelt  than  la  thaai 
Bright  aflloeace  of  bright  eessace  laereaia. 
Or  hear'st  thon  rather  pure  ethereal  straaB, 
Whoee  flMiataln  who  shall  tain    Befefathaaaa 
Bafbre  the  heavaas  thaa  wert,  aad  at  tha  vaiaa 
Of  Ood,  as  with  a  maatle  didst  tavast 
Hie  rielag  world  of  waters  dark  aad  daapi 


'^ 
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*^Ani  ^lady  thou,  O  SplrU,  that  dMC  pre(^ 
Btlbre  ftU  umplM  he  vpriglit  heart  and  pare, 
loMnict  me,  for  tboe  know'«i ;  thou  fVoia  the  llrit 
Wast  ^re««nt,and  wlrh  mighty  wings  odiapread 
Dove-tthe  aat'»t  brooding  on  the  vast  ahyia, 
Aad  mad'at  U  pregnant ;  what  In  me  la  dark, 
lllttmiae;  what  U  low,  rabe  and  sopport ; 
ThM  to  the  height  of  ihle  great  argnment, 
I  maj  aeeert  eternal  ProTidea«e, 
▲adjBatliy  the  wnya  oTOod  to  men.** 

"BeMcArth  I  learn,  that  to  obey  la  beM, 
And  10*0  wHh  (bar  the  only  God ;  to  walk 
Aa  In  hie  preaenco;  eT«r  to  obaervo 
Hie  providenee ;  and  on  him  aole  depend, 
MercilUl  oTer  all  hie  werka,  wllh  good 
Mn  overcoming  oyII,  and  by  *ma]l 
AdeotaplMhed  great  tklnff«t  by  thinga  deemed  weak 
Behvertlag  worldly  etrong,  and  wortdly  wiae 
By  almply  meek ;  that  tofll^ring  for  truth's  aake 
U  (bftiiode  to  highest  Tictory, 
Awd  lo  tbe  Ihithltol,  dcMli  tbe  gate  of  Utt ; 
Taught  ihia  by  his  example,  whom  I  now 
Acknowledge  my  Bedeemer  ever  Meaeed." 

If  power  be  the  (acuity  which  presents  us 
mo«t  clearly  and  forcibly  with  ideas  that  lie 
beyood  the  scope  of  ordinary  thought,  there 
is  then  a  power  in  beauty,  as  well  as  in  sub- 
limit— a  power  in  the  language  of  the  of- 
^tions  to  awaken  their  echo  in  the  human 
heart,  and  in  pure  and  holy  aspirations,  to 
call  us  back  to  all  the  good  we  have  for- 
saken, and  to  lead  us  forward  to  all  that  yet 
may  be  attained. 

That  beautiAil  and  majestic  hymn  in 
which  Milton  describes  our  first  parents,  as 
calling  upon  the  creation — upon  every 
bright  ana  glorious  creature — to  join  in  the 
aolemn  praises  of  their  universal  Creator, 
comprehends  all  that  we  can  imagine,  both 
of  the  harmony  of  verse,  and  the  force  of 
mental  power.  Widely  as  we  may  have 
wandered  from  &e  purify  and  the  innocence 
of  the  first  inhabitants  of  paradise,  this  monr- 
ing  hynm  seems  to  burst  upon  us  like  the 
dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  when  gratitude  and 
love  shall  again  become  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  the  re^lumined  souL  We  see 
around  us  even  now  the  same  attributes  of 
divinity-^the  sun,  the  "eye  of  this  great 
world," "the  moon  that  "meets  the  orient 
aun,"  and  the  "  fixed  stars" — we  feel  "the 
winds  thai  from  four  quarters  blow" — we 
hear  the  warbling  flow  of  the  foimtains — 

"TheMrde, 
That  aiaging  ap  to  UeaYen's  gate  aaoend"^ 

we  behold  the  world  of  animate  ana  mov* 
Jug  fifb— creatoree  that  "in  waters  glHe," 


or  "stately  tread  the  earth,"  or  "lowly 
creep,"  and  we  acknowledge  them  to  be  the 
work  and  the  care  of  an  Almighty  hand ; 
but  where  is  the  fresh  impulse  of  unde viating 
will  to  worship  that  Almighty  Father  ?  will 
it  return  with  the  contemplatit  n  of  his  attri- 
butes, and  stimulate  us  to  a  more  faithful 
service,  or  inspire  a  holier  love  ? 

Weare  not  among  those  who  would  limit 
the  means  appointed  by  Omnipotence  for 
winning  back  the  wanderer  from  the  fold, 
emd  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it 
is  impossible  studiously  to  examine,  and  se- 
riously to  consider  the  well  d**ected  aim  of 
Milton's,  genius,  without  feeling  a  fVesh  con- 
viction that  such  should  be  the  high  and 
gk>rious  purpose  of  all  human  intellect — to 
dignify  the  immortal  nature  of  man — to 
throw  open  as  far  as  human  powers  permit, 
the  great  plan  of  Divine  benevolence,  and 
to  teach  the  important  lesson,  that  where 
we  cannot  wholly  understand,  we  may 
humbly  admire,  and  where  we  cannot  pene- 
trate, we  should  trust 

In  connexion  with  mental  power,  there 
remains  some  distinction  to  be  made  in  its 
mode  of  operation.  There  is  a  power  of  in- 
tellect, and  a  power  of  feeling.  The  writ- 
ings oC  Pope  bear  the  most  striking  evidence 
of  the  former,  those  of  Byron  will  serve  as 
an  example  of  the  latter.  Pope  addresses 
himself  to  man^s  reason,  and  wields  convic- 
tion like  a  thunderbolt  Byron  appeals  to 
the  soul  through  its  strong  sympathies  and 
passions,  and  sp^-eads  over  it  the  shadow  of 
the  mighty  wings  of  a  dark  angel  But  the 
genius  of  Milton  combining  the  powers  of 
both,  and  pausing  in  its  flight  from  heaven 
to  hell,  treads  the  verdant  paths  of  Eden 
with  the  footsteps  of  humanity,  reposes  in 
the  bowers  of  earthly  bliss,  and  pours  the 
lamentation  of  a  broken  and  a  contrite  spirit 
over  the  first  sad  exile  of  the  progenitors  of 
sin  and  death. 

We  cannot  complete  our  tribute  to  the 
power  of  Milton's  mind,  without  referring  to 
his  prose,  as  well  as  to  his  poetical  composi- 
tions ;  and  here  we  find  that  strong  internal 
evidence  of  his  calling  and  capability  to 
work  out  what  mankind  in  future  ages 
should  wonder  at  and  approve;  accompa- 
nied with  a  deeply  reverential  feeling,  that 
even  with  aooh  capabilities^  he  was  but  an 
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humble  instrument  whose  highest  office 
to  asedst  and  promote  the  purposes  of  the 
Most  High.  And  when  he  lerels  the  pow- 
erful turn  of  his  majestic  mind  against  the 
abuse,  and  the  oppression  of  a  suffering 
church,  it  is  with  the  full  conviction  that 
sudi  is  the  solemn  duty  laid  upon  his  souL 

■*For  wrtly  (h«  acliBOwledfw)  to  •▼•ry  pood  ttd 
peseedble  own,  ic  OMiat  ia  natur*  B«eds  be*  k«t«AU  ihiof 
to  be  th«  dIaplMMr  mni  moHmiet  of  UMraaandB ;  mieh 
bettor  woidd  it  like  bin  doobtleM  to  be  tke  moMeaf  or 
or fflodneM  and  eootoataeat,  wbieh  to  bit  oiUef  iaiondod 
busiaoM  to  an  aMuikiad,  bat  that  tbey  reatot  and  oppoae 
tbair  own  true  liapplaeM.  Bat  wbaa  God  comnaadt  to 
take  tke  tnunpet,  aad  Mow  a  doleroaa  or  Jarriac  btaat, 
it  liea  «oc  la  maa'a  wiU  wbat  be  ebaB  eay,  or  wkat  he 


Milton  then  describes,  in  language 
scarcely  less  remarkable  for  its  power  than 
for  its  poetical  fervour,  the  self-upbraidings 
he  should  ever  have  felt  in  after  Ufe,  had  he 
neglected  tiiis  high  and  holy  caO  to  rescue 
the  church  from  degradation. 

**  TioioroQa  and  nngrateflil,  the  cborcb  of  God  4a  bow 
agaia  at  the  foot  of  her  iaaalthig  oaenriea,  and  tbon 
bowaUeat;  wbat  maltera  K  fiw  thee,  or  thy  bewaiUagI 
whaa  tioM  waa,  tlMM  coaMat  bo(  And  a  ayllable  of  aB 
that  thoa  beat  read,  or  atodied,  to  otter  ia  her  bebali: 
Tel  eaae  and  leinire  waa  fiToa  thee  Ibr  thy  retired 
iho«ghta,oatorjihe8weatorotbarBMa.  Hmmi  heat  the 
di^f  eace,  the  pane,  the  taagaace  of  a  man,  if  a  rain 
aabfeet  were  to  be  adoraed  or  beuatifled ;  bat  when  the 
caaae  of  Hod  aad  lua  caarca  waa  to  oe  pteadea,  ibr 
whieh  parpoae  that  loagoe  waa  f  ivoo  thee  which  the* 
heat;  Ctod  liatcned  If  he  cooki  hear  ihy  Toice  aaonf  hia 
aealooa  aerraata,  bat  thoa  wort  dnmh  aa  a  bcaat ;  froai 
hencelbrward  be  that  which  thine  owa  bratiah  aiieaee 
hath.oMde  thee.  Or  elae  I  ahonld  hare  heerd  la  the 
other  ear ;  slotbfbl  and  over  to  be  mc  llgltt  by,  the  church 
hdth  aow  oYercooM  ber  late  diatresaea  after  the  nnwea> 
ried  leboora  of  OMay  of  her  true  acrraata  that  atood  ap 
ia  her  delbaoe;  thoa  alao  wouldat  take  upoa  thee  lo 
ahare  aaKMsat  them  of  their  joy :  bat  wherelbre  thoa  1 
where  canat  thou  ahow  any  word  or  deed  of  thine 
which  laifbt  bavoluateMd  her  peace  1  whatoTor  thoa 
deet  aow  talk,  or  write*  ar  hxtk,  ia  the  aUaa  of  other 
maa'a  active  pradenee  and  aeal.  Dare  not  aow  to  aay 
or  do  aay  tbiag  better  than  thy  former  aloth  aad  iaduay ; 
er  if  thoa  dareat,  thoa  doet  impadeaily  to  aiako  a 
thrifty  parchaM  of  boMaeaa  to  thyaeU;  oat  of  the  painfbl 
SMrita  of  other  bmo  ;  wluu  before  waa  thy  aia,  ia  now 
thy  doty,  to  be  abject  aad  wortbloM.  Theaa,  aad  aoch 
like  Igaaoai  aa  tbeae,  woald  haTe  been  my  matiaa  dafly, 
aad  my  eToateg  aoag .  Bat  now  by  thia  little  dOif  eacot 
mark  what  a  priTUef  e  1  hava  gaiaed  wkh  good  awa 
aad  aaiata,  to  claim  my  right  of  lameatiBg  the  trihalatioM 
or  the  eharch,  if  ahe  ahoald  aallbc,  whea  bthera,  that 
have  Toatared  nothiai;  Ibr  her  aake,  haTO  not  thohoooar 
tobeadailttedmoaraefa.  Batifahenftapherdraapiag 
head  and  proaper  amoag  thoae  that  have  aomathiag 
mora  thaa  wiahed  ber  weUbre,  1  have  my  charter  aad 
freehold  afntfolclDg  to  mo  aad  my  heira." 


The  laamieriD  which  Bifltoospeakiofllie       Wa  know  not  that  oar 


first  stirrings  of  bis  jroathfiil  geiun— the  flm 
impulse  of  inspiration,  is  worthy  of  the  afieeC 
it  has  produced,  and  stiH  contiDiiea  to  pro- 
duce upon  mankind. 


■*I  begaa  thua  fbr  to  Mat  at  both  to  them  and  ta  ^Irafa 
of  my  ftienda  at  homeland  abt  kaato  aa  jaward  ptamp»» 
lag  which  BOW  grew  daily  apoa  me,  that  by  Wbmr  aad 
toteaae  atady,  (which  I  lake  to  be  my  pertfas  la  ihla 
lUb,)  Joined  with  tke  atroag  propenaity  of  aatara,  I  might 
peikape  leave  tomething  ao  vrritteo  ta  after  dMaa,  ae 
dMy  ahottld  aol  wiOingly  let  h  die.** 

The  poet  tfien  describes  the  high  and 
mighty  compass  of  the  work  which  he  coih  I 
templated,  speaking  unifbnnly  of  the  great ![ 
endowment  of  extraordinary  faiteOect  aa  •  | 
gift  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  honour 
and  instructioB  of  hk  counliy,  aad  the  glory 
of  his  God. 

~*'To  celebraie  in  glorlooa  aad  lofty  hymmi  iha 


throae  aad  equfpage  ofOod'a  ataiightlaeaA,  aad  what  ha 
worka,  and  what  be  aoffera  to  be  wroagbt  with  high 
providence  ia  hiacharcb ;  to  aiag  vieiorkNn  agoalM  of 
martyro  aad  aaiata ;  the  dceda  and  triamphe  of  jam  aad 
pioaa  aetioaa,  doiag  valiantly  through  Ibith  agaiaat  the 
eaeailea  of  Chriat;  to  deplore  the  genaraJ  retaptee  of 
kiagdoau  fh>m  jnatiee  and  6od*a  true  worship.  LaaHy, 
whataoever  ia  religioa  ia  holy  aad  aabltmak  la  vlrtaa 
amiable  or  grave^  whetanever  hath  pawiea  oradarfrattea 
ia  an  the  changea  of  that  which  ia  callad  fbrmae  f^am 
without,  or  the  wily  aubtleilea  or  refloxea  of  maa*a 
thoogh^  flrom  withia ;  aB  theae  thiaga  with  a  eoM 
aad  treatable  amoothaem  to  poiat  out  sad  Jaatiftii 
Teachiag  over  the  whole  book  of  aaaciky  m4  virtao 
throorh  aU  the  inatancea  of  example,  arith  each  drflghr 
to  thoee  eapeciany  of  aoft  and  debcioaa  itmpm^  who 
WiU  aotao  much  aa  look  apoa  truth  heneU;  aaleea  they 
eee  her  elegaatly  dreased ;  that  whereaa  the  pathe  of 
honeaty  and  good  life  appear  mow  ragged  sad  diAcall, 
though  they  be  indeed  eaay  aad  plaaaeat.  they  wfll  dma 
appeer  to  all  mea  eaaj  aad  pleaaaat,  the«gh  ihej  weaa 
ragged  aad  dllllcult  iadeed. 

•*Aworkaot  to  be  ralaed  ftufli  the  ham  <# 

yoatL,  or  the  vapoora  of  wine ;  like  that  whiah  Aawa  at 
waata  fl^mi  the  pea  of  aoiae  valgar  amaarlat,  er  the 
treacber  ftiry  of  a  rhyming  paraaite  i  aor  te  be  obtatead 
by  tho  iavocatkm  ef  daaM  Ifenmry  and  ber  airett  daagh* 
tcra»  bat  by  devout  prayer  lo  that  atcraal  Spirit,  arh» 
caa  eorich  with  all  otteraaca  aad  kaowledge ;  and aeada 
oat  hie  aeraphiB^  with  the  hallowed  iia  of  Ma  alra^  ra 
teach  and  purify  the  bpa  of  wham  ho  pkaeeai'* 

This  is  mdeed  quoting  at  grealleiigth^biil 
die  temptation  is  great  also^  lo  ni^iport  with 
the  highest  authori^  wbat  has  been  i^aertcd, 
tiiat  trae  mental  power  is  always  aceook- 
panied  with  the  ooQeciooanees  of  ila  exirt^ 
ence,  and  that  the  noUest  exercise  of  thia 
power  is  to  promote  the  intellectual  happt- 
ness,  as  weU  aa  the  moral  good  of  the  hQino  r 
fiunUy,  and  to  ''justify  the  ways  of  God  !• ' 
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«7  Uiftag^  eoaparabte  in  poetia  ferroor,  and 
nUimitjr,  mad  power^  to  the  Bolemn  appeal 
to  tbe  DiTiae  Being  with  which  MiUoB  elotes 
hbeeeood  book  on  the  Reformation.  After 
•amnhig  «p  a  Urt  of  eviii  Iweseat  and  to 
oomfl^hBadde— > 


'  **IAo  BOW  tkti  myHlf  faiwnpp«d  pn  die  sod* 
4tB  into  fhoM  tOMtm  tad  labaryntlit  of  hideoua  and 
drtiMtl  dMttfkti,  ilMt  wMdi  w«y  to  get  out,  «r  wlkk 
««y  !•  ead,  I  kaow  aoi,  ^ratoaa  I  tiini  «to«  •70%  and 
widi  your  iMlp  lift  npay  hAiult  to  that  eternal  and  pro> 
ylikNiB  throne,  where  nothing  !•  readier  than  grace  and 
fftftgeto  the  dittreuea  of  BMrtal  rappllaata.  And  It 
nweathMM  to  leave  these  terioiM  thoaghts  leae  pioaaly 
chaa  the  heathen  were  wont  to  conclade  their  graver 


**Thea  therelhre  that  eltiMt  ia  tight  and  ghnry  nnap- 
yroanhifclii  Paraai  of  aagelt  and  nNn  I  next  thee  I  Im- 
plore,  omnipotent  King,  Redeemer  of  that  lo«t  remnant 
whew  nature  thou  didat  aMume,  Ineflhble  and  everlaat- 
tegleret  and  thea,  the  third  Mhetateaee of  dhrlnelnani- 
ladib  JDanMnf  Spirit,  the  Joy  and  eolace  of  create^ 
tUngi  I  one  Tripereonal  godhead  1  looh  npon  thii  ^y 
poor  end  afanoel  apent  and  expiring  church,  leare  her 
ati  thae  a  prey  10  theee  hnpormnate  wotrea,  that  wait 
•■4  thiak  long  till  they  detoor  thy  fender  dock;  theee 
wiU  boara  that  have  broke  into  thy  Tineyard,  and  left 
Ihe  print  of  their  poOntlng  hooA  on  the  Male  of  thy  mt- 
naia  O  tot  than -not  bring  nkMt  their  damned  designe, 
<liA«t«ad  now  at  the  eniraace  of  the  bottomloM  pit,  ex* 
ptcting  the  watchFord  to  open  and  let  out  thoce  dread> 
(hi  loca«tt  and  aoorpfone,  to  retnrohre  ni  In  that  pitchy 
dnd  or  failkroal  darkncae,  where  we  •hall  aoTer  more 
Mt  Ihe  tan  of  tky  tmth  again,  never  hope  for  the  cheer* 
(U  dawn,  never  more  hear  the  bird  of  morning  ting. 
Be  aored  with  pity  at  the  aiBleted  ftate  of  tblt  eor 
ihtkea  Benardiy,  that  now  bee  labonring  nader  her 
thn>M,  and  straggling  against  the  gmdges  of  more 
dmdAil  cilamHies. 

'*0  ihoa,  that,  after  the  Impetnoaa  rage  of  live  Maody 
InadsilenB,  and  the  sooeeeding  sword  orimestlne  war, 
Mskiog  the  lead  ia  her  own  gore,  didst  pity  the  sad  and 
revolotion  of  our  swift  and  thick  comlag  sor* 
raws;  whea  we  were  qolte  breathless,  o«  of  thy  free 
gnes  didst  motloo  peace,  aad  terms  of  covenant  with 
ttif  sad  have  first  well  nigh  freed  us  Own  antichristian 
t^nddom,  didst  build  up  this  Britannic  empire  to  a  glo- 
Hms  sad  envlBUe  height,  vrith  all  her  daughter  Islaada 
•koat  hsri  Slay  ne  la  this  blieity,  let  not  the  obstinacy 
of  oer  half  obedienee  and  wiU- worship  briag  forth  that 
viper  ef  sedition,  that  ftnr  fiMrscore  years  hath  been 
^•«tAng  to  eat  ihroogh  the  entraUe  of  our  peace ;  but 
lithsr  east  her  abortive  spawa  without  the  daager  of 
tlii  trsvsiUag  and  throbbing  kingdom :  that  we  may  atill 
'VBsmber  la  our  solemn  thaaksgivlngs,  hew  for  us,  the 
^^v^hariOoeaa  even  to  the  ft>oaeB  Tbale  was  scattered 
^^  Ihs  proud  shipwrecks  of  the  8>aish  Armada,  and 
(ke  very  maw  of  hell  ransacked,  and  made  to  give  up 
frwaeealed  deatraetioB,  ere  she  eonld  tent  It  hi  that 
^•n^  aid  daaaed  hlMt. 

MiltMi  then  goee  en  with  lomewhat  too 
medkofflieraiieoQrorazealot  toiligmatize 
MBtt  the  enemiee  of  the^  church,  but 
Mhm  iaaguage  ie  eo  perfectly  iOuetratiye 
^whal  we  have  attempled^ to  deeerihe  a» 
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mental  power,  ^dmt  we  conebde  only  wiA 
the  end  of  ^o  chapter.  Of  thoee  whom  he 
hue  been  denouncing,  he  cayi, 

<*  Let  tham  take  couasel  together,  aad  let  It  come  (o 
noaght ;  let  them  decree,  and  do  thou  cancel  it ;  let  them 
gather  themselves,  and  be  scattered ;  let  them  embattle 
themselvee,  and  be  hfokea ;  let  them,  embattle  aad  be 
brokea,  for  thou  art  with  ne. 

•*Then,  amidst  the  hymns  and  hallelnjahs  of  saints, 
seme  oae  may  perhaps  be  heard  oflliring  at  high  s^dns 
In  paw  aad  lefty  measaras,  10  slag  aad  celebrate  thy 
dtvine  mercies  aad  BMirveUoos  Judgments  in  this  iaod 
throughout  all  ages ;  whereby  this  great  and  warlike 
naOoa^  iastmcted  and  inured  to  the  forvent  and  contlnaal 
practiee  of  trutk  and  righteouanesat.aad  caatiag  for  ftom 
her  the  rags  of  her  old  vices,  may  press  on  hard  to  that 
high  aad  happy  emulation  to  be  found  the  soberest, 
wtsaet,  and  moot  Ohristiaa  people  at  (hat  day,  whea 
thou,  the  eternal  and  shortly  expected  Kiag,  shalt  open 
the  clouds  to  Judge  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
aaddisirfoathig  aatlontf  honours  and  rewards  to  religious 
aad  Just  eemmonwaalths,  shall  pal  an  end  to  all  earthly 
tyrannies,  proclaimiag  thy  universal  aad  mild  monarchy 
through  heaven  and  earth  r  where  they  undoubtedly, 
that  by  their  laboors,  eouasela  and  prayera,  have  been 
eameet  ftir  the  eommon  good  pf  religion  and  their  coon* 
try,  shall  receive  above  the  inferior  orders  of  the  bleaeed, 
the  legal  addition  of  principalities,  legioas,  and  thrones 
Into  their  glorious  titles,  and  ia  eaperemlBeace  of  beatlfle 
vlston,  progressing  the  dateless  aad  irrfvoluble  circle 
of  eternity,  shall  clasp  inseparable  hands  with  Joy  and 
bliss,  In  overmeatnre  for  ever. 

*•  Bat  they  contrary,  that  by  the  Impairing  and  dtaniao- 
tion  of  the  true  fUth,  the  distresses  aad  servitude  of 
their  country,  aspire  to  high  dignity,  rule,  and  promotion 
here,  after  a  shamefol  end  ia  this  Ufo,  shall  be  thrown 
down  ateraaBy  farta  the  darkest  and  deepest  galf  of  hell, 
whOTO  under  t^e  desptteflU  coBtroi',  the  trarap^  and 
spurn  of  all  the  other  damned,  thai  in  the  anguish  of 
their  torture,  shall  have  no  other  eese  thsn  to  exerelse 
a  ravtag  and  beetlal  tyranny  over  them  as  their  slavee 
and  negroes,  they  shall  reniain  in  that  plight  for  ever, 
the  basest,  lowermost,  the  most  dejected,  most  under 
foot,  and  dowa  trodden  vassals  or  perditioa.'* 


TASTB. 


Tabtb,  the  last  mentioned  of  the  four  re- 
quintee  for  writing  poetry,  is  by  no  means 
the  least  important,  because  its  sphere  of 
operation  belongs  so  much  to  the  medium 
throuj^  which  poetical  ideas  are  conveyed, 
that  even  where  imfipssion,  imagination, 
and  power  exist,  we  may  lose  by  the  absence 
of  taste,  all  the  sensible.efiect  of  their  pres- 
ence^ as  well  as  all  the  pleasure  naturally 
arising  from  their  combined  influence. 

We  qpeak  of  taste  as  belonging  chiefly  to 
the  medium  of  the  poet's  ideas,  because  in  the 
chjMoe  and  arrangement  of  his  subjects,  he 
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a  higher  ioeohy  (or  mther  a  higher  and 
more  profound  exercise  of  the  lame,)— the 
faeult/  of  judgment;  in  its  nature  to  nearly 
allied  to  taste,  that  we  are  inclined  to  de- 
scribe taste  as  a  superficial  application  of 
judgment  Both  are  faculties  whose  office 
it  is  to  take  note  of  the  fitness  of  things  gen- 
erally,  the  one  by  casual  observation  of  them, 
the  other  by  mature  consideration  of  their 
nature.  Taste  applies  chiefly  to  those  qual- 
ities which  immediately  strike  our  attention 
without  much  exercise  of  thought,  such  as 
beauty  and  harmony ;  while  judgment  ad- 
mits within  its  compass  the  weightier  con- 
siderations of  present  utility,  and  ultimate 
good. 

If;  for  example,  we  say  of  a  lady  that  she 
dresses  wHh  taste ;  we  mean  wi^  due  re- 
gard to  beauty  of  form,  harmony  of  colours, 
and  general  suitableness  to  her  appearance 
— if  with  judgment,  we  mean  with  regard  to 
her  pecuniary  means,  her  character,  and 
station  in  life ;  but  the  operation  of  the  mind 
in  the  exercise  of  taste,  and  judgment  is  the 
same,  difiering  only  in  the  subjects  to  which 
it  is  aj^lied.  In  both  cases  we  draw  con- 
clusions from  the  general  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects considered,  those  of  which  taste  takes 
cognizance,  being  superficial  and  evident  to 
the  senses,  its  conclusions  are  prompt,  and 
immediate;  and  thus  it  erroneously  obtains 
the  character  of  an  intuitive  power,  directing 
the  choice  at  once  to  what  is  most  suitable, 
or  best  In  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  a 
group  of  flowers,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  it  is 
an  instinctive  impulse  by  which  they  are  so 
placed  before  us,  as  to  display  their  beauties 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  produce  the 
most  agreeable  effect;  but  it  is  in  fact  upon 
conelusicms  previously  drawn  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  pleasure,  that  the  mind  operates  in 
contrasting  the  colours  so  as  to  make  one 
heighten  the  brilliancy  of  another,  and  com- 
bining the  whole  group  so  as  to  render  not 
only  colour,  but  form,  and  character  condu- 
ch^  to  the  beauty  of  |he  whole. 

If  taste  and  judgment  difier  only  in  being 
exercised  upon  different  subjects,  it  may  be 
asked,  why  then  are  not  the  individuals  best 
dolled  in  the  arrangement  of  flowers,  able 
legislators,  and  profound  logicians?  It  is 
because  there  are  many  minds  possessed  of 
the  faculty  of  judgment  yet  wholly  ineapa- 
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ble  of  taking  into  coosidermttoo  flie 
relation,  and  af^catioD  of  the  iawa 
regulate  public  action,  and  private  thovights 
but  if  such  Individuals  could  be  mmiz  %c  un- 
derstand these  Uiwa,  there  is  no  reaasn  nh^ 
they  should  not  judge  as  correcdy  of  tha^  j 
efieot  as  of  that  ofa  group  of  flowers.    Incr- 1 
der  to  compose  a  tasteful  bouquet  St  is  only  ! 
necessary  that  we  should  have  clear  percep- 
tions of  form  and  colour;  In  order  to  leveaA 
laws  for  the  government  of  nations,  or  sj*- 
tematize  the  thoughts  and  "^  imaginations  of 
man's  heart,"  we  must  have  distinct  ideas  of 
physical  force,  and  moral  good,  of  action, 
and  motive,  of  power,  and  Integri^. 

It  is  a  fhmiliar,  but  not  the  Imb  important 
and  comprehensive  fact,  that  every  thm^ 
has  a  pn^r  i^ace ;  and  the  faeidty  which 
enables  us  to  ascertain  by  instantaneoua 
perception  what  is,  or  is  not  the  proper  place 
of  any  object,  is  taste — that  by  which  we 
ascertain  the  same  fact  by  convictMO  is 
judgment  Wjb  admire^  and  derive  pieasiire 
from  the  operation  of  the  former ;  we  reves^ 
ence,  and  derive  benefit  from  that  of  the 
latter.  Our  looks,  words,  movements,  and 
trifling  pursuitB  come  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  taste ;  nor  let  its  superficial  cfan- 
racter  lessen  the  value  of  this  universal  test 
of  beauty  and  harmony,  which  are  the  two 
grand  sources  of  our  enjojrment  It  is  not 
the  profound  nature  of  the  cases  in  which  U 
acts,  but  their  frequent  recurrence  in  the  or- 
dinary walks  of  life,  as  well  as  their  im- 
mense variety  and  number,  which  renders 
the  influence  of  taste  so  important  to  o«ir 
happiness.  If  from  the  causes  upon  which 
it  operates,  we  are  liable  to  receive  pain  of 
pleasure  every  moment  of  our  lives^  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  faculty  must  indeed  be  of  no 
inconsiderable  weight  in  the  aggregate  of  I  < 
htunan  afiiedrs;  yet  how  to  cultivate  It  so  «• 
ultimately  to  produce  the  greatest  good,  is  a 
delicate  and  difficult  question.  Refined  to 
the  most  acute  perception  of  all  the  degreeo  | 
which  lie  between  the  remote  extremes  of 
beauty  and  deformity— of  pleasure  and  pnin^ 
taste  is  any  thing  but  a  blessing;  unless 
where  there  is  judgment  to  go  deeper  mto 
the  essential  qualities  of  thingi^  and  to  dis- 
cover a  moral  good  beneath  a  pbyacal  evil ; 
because  the  outward  aspect  of  otv  wodd, 
even  with  all  its  loveUnesst.  and  the  eitwal 
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of  our  eireaiiwuuioM,  ev«n  with 
all  our  Mijqjrmeota,  are  such  as  oilen  to  pre- 
•eol  pietum  repulsive  and  abhorrent  to 
pgrecptkws  more  del  teals  than  deep.  But 
tlie  eultivaljoo  of  taste  when  confined  as  it 
oii|(lit  lo  be  to  its  proper  phice,  and  limited 
tt>  its  proper  degree,  is  eminenUy  conducive 
to  our  happiness,  and  eventually  to  our  good. 
Tasie  should  even  rule  itself,  and  set  bounds 
to  its  own  existence,  for  its  lawsare  as  much 
▼ioiatad  when  we  are  too  sublime  for  useful 
oerrioei  and  too  delicate  for  duty,  as  when 
we  descend  to  the  use  of  vulgar  epithets, 
and  ape  the  absurdities  of  our  inferiors. 

As  a  proof  of  the  immediate  application 
of  taste,  we  seldom  wholly  approve  of  the 
language  and  customs  of  past  ages.  That 
the  same  astonishing  productions  of  art 
which  adorned  the  most  enlightened  eras 
oT  Grecian  history,  should  remain  to  be  mo- 
dels of  excellence  at  the  present  day,  is  be> 
canse  of  their  relation  to  the  senses,  whose 
power  in  assisting  the  judgment  is  limited 
to  a  degree  of  cultivation ;  but  language  and 
sodal  customs  having  more  immediate  re- 
lation to  the  intellectual  and  moral  constitu- 
te «'  man  are  continually  fluctuating,  or 
ppogressing,  without  any  perceptible  limita- 
tion to  their  capability  of  improvement  We 
cannot  look  back  to  the  literature  of  the  past 
cemury,  and  pay  our  just  tribute  to  its  supe- 
riority in  ftirce  of  expression,  without  at  the 
same  time  being  struck  with  words  and 
phrases,  which  to  say  the  least  of  them, 
arrest  our  attention,  and  often  impede,  by 
the  diflerence  of  their  associations,  our  per- 
c^rtioo  of  their  sense  and  application.  In- 
deed so  wide  is  this  difierence,  that  many 
minds  endowed  with  fine  taste  and  sensi- 
bility, are  now  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
beauties  of  Shakespeare;  though  we  own 
fbere  is  some  eanse  to  suspect  of  such  minds, 
that  they  are  deficient  both  in  imagination 
and  power,  or  they  would  nnqnestionably 
be  lifted  above  idiat  appear  to  us  now  the 
alMwdities  of  this  extraordinary  writer,  by 
itm  oornraUed  splendour  of  his  mi^ty  ge- 
lds. Insensible  to  the  brillianoe  of  a  great 
hnnioary,  which  reveals  a  world  of  glory, 
Ibase  &stidkms  critics  take  the  light  of  their 
liay  pereeptioos  mto  partial  spots  of  shade, 
and  extracting  from  thence  the  rank  nettle 
or  Iks  arandering  treed,  cry  out  diat  by  their 


own  delicaoy  they  have  made  this  laudable 
discovery.  Better  would  it  beseem  an  ele- 
vated soul  to  pass  on,  and  leave  such  blem- 
ishes unnoticed ;  or  to  prove  its  just  and  no- 
ble admiration  of  true  genius,  rather  than  its 
capability  of  discovering  petty  faults. 

Where  the  poet  is  gifted  with  judgment, 
and  not  with  taste,  he  is  compelled  to  pon- 
der at  every  verse;  and  while  he  weighs 
the  merit  of  his  subject,  compares  his  ideas, 
and  new  models  his  expressions,  the  warmth 
of  his  poetic  fervour  is  expended,  and  that 
which  ought  to  appear  to  us  as  if  it  flowed 
from  a  natural  and  irrepressible  impulse,  be- 
comes painflil  and  laborious,  both  to  himself, 
and  to  his  readers.  But  he  who  is  gifted 
with  a  hi^  degree  of  taste,  calls  in  the  aid 
of  this  important  faculty,  the  lively  exercise 
of  whose  immediate  power  directs  him  to  the 
choice  of  expreibions  in  which  to  clothe  his 
ideas,  striking  out  what  is  defective,  and  se- 
lecting what  ii  appropriate,  with  the  rapidi- 
ty of  an  instantaneous  impulse.  One  kind  of 
metrp  admits  of  a  pompous  array  of  words, 
another  of  expressions  volatile  and  gay — 
one  of  abrupt  and  broken,  another  of  smooth 
and  flowing  sentences.  One  subject  requires 
a  correspondence  of  solemn  or  melancholy 
sound,  another  of  the  rapid  movements  which 
belong  to  lively  joy.  One  scene  calls  forth 
the  glowing  ornament  of  eastern  magnifi- 
cence, another,  the  cold  majesty  of  the  fro- 
zen north.  For  the  description  of  one  pas- 
sioo  the  poet  must  adorn  his  muse  with  the 
attributes  of  love  and  beauty,  for  another 
he  must  place  in  her  hand  the  lighted  brand 
of  hiry  and  destruction.  All  this  is  the  woric 
of  taste,  and  when  no  Ikw,  either  intellectu-  ! 
al  or  moral  has  been  violated ;  when  the  . 
customs  and  regulations  of  society  have  been 
consulted,  and  no  feeling  or  prejudice 
oflended;  when  propriety,  and  order,  and 
harmony,  have  ruled  the  poet's  theme,  and 
verse ;  and  when  supreme  regard  has  been 
paid  to  beauty,  both  in  iu  physical  and  in- 
tellectual character,  we  may  confidently 
pronounce  the  writer  to  have  possesed  a 
more  than  common  share  of  taste. 

On  this  snbject  we  may  go  yet  farther. 
We  may  si^  of  the  faculty  of  taste,  that  it 
makes  the  nearest  approach  to  what  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  calling  inspiration ;  because 
it  is  the  direct  rule  of  propriety  in  action: 
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and  were  (he  pereepticNU  of  man  eo  qniek 
and  dear  as  to  cany  the  same  principle  along 
with  him  through  all  the  transactions  of  his 
life,  he  would  always  act  rightly.  But,  be- 
yond the  surface  of  things,  man  is  unable  to 
judge  at  sight  Reflection  requires  time  and 
efibrt,  often  more  t>f  both  than  he  is  Willing 
to  bestow,  and  even  when  he  is  willing,  the 
right  period  of  action  is  lost  before  he  has 
decided  upon  the  right  means. 

By  contemplating  the  charact^  and  ope- 
ration of  taste,  we  arrive  at  a  dim  and  di»- 
tant  perception  of  one  of  the  attributes  of 
the  Divine  nature ;  and  even  this  imperfect 
view  reveals  a  world  of  wonder  in  which 
imagination  is  bewildered,  and  understand- 
ing lost  We  know  the  rapidity  of  tiiought 
with  which  we  decide  in  a  moment,  even 
during«an  instantaneous  movement,  which  is 
tiie  most  graceful,  the  most%flSBctive,  or  the 
best  mode  of  acting ;  and  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  derogating  from  the  supreme  majesty^  to 
suppose  that  the  same  efifort  of  omnipotent 
mind,  created  out  of  Chaos  a  universe  of 
worlds,  not  only  designing  their  form  and 
regulating  their  movements,  in  the  centre  of 
infinity ;  but  also  designing  and  regulating 
their  internal  constitution,  down  to  the  slight- 
eiit  impulse  of  an  infant's  will,  the  meanest 
weed  that  hirks  withm  the  forest  glade,  or 
the  minutest  insect  that  skims  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  summer  lake.  The  power  of 
judging  when  limited  to  a  narrow  sphere  of 
operation  constitut^k  the  superiority  of  man 
above  the  brutes ;  the  power  of  judging 
universally,  instantaneously  and  infallibly, 
belongs  to  God  alone. 

We  have  said,  and  we  repeat  it  with  reve- 
rence, that  the  faculty  of  taste  in  the  single 
consideration  of  its  mode  of  operating,  bears 
an  humble  relation  to  what  we  conceive  of 
infallibility;  because  its  decisions  are  so 
prompt  as  to  apply  to  immediate  action,  and 
80  extended  as  to  comprehend  all  relative 
circumstances ;  or  else  it  does  not  exist:  for 
let  a  sound  be  harsh,  where  it  should  be 
•oft ;  or  sofl,  where  it  diould  be  harsh ;  let 
a  movement  be  quick,  or  slow,  as  circum- 
stances do  not  warrant ;  let  a  shadow,  or  a 
gleam  of  light  break  in  upon  the  sphere  of 
beauty;  let  a  word  be  found  misplaced,  or  a 
thought  ill-timed ;  in  short,  let  any  single 
thread  in  general  eonoord  be  broken,  and 


taste  is  sacrificed:  oonseqnendy,  aa  oar 
mental  and  material  worid  is  caostitnted, 
the  dominon  of  taste  must  extend  tuver  a 
very  limited  and  narrow  sphere. 

The  difference  of  taste  to  be  fbimd 
amongst  mankind,  andtfie  want  of  a  univeff^ 
sal  ^standard  of  reference,  have  excited 
almost  as  many  arguments  in  &e  sphere  of 
poetry  and  tiie  arts,  as  the  diflRn^oce  of 
creeds  in  the  religious  worid.  This  «ob}ect 
seems  to  be  most  satis&ctorily  decided,  by 
attadiing  to  tiie  majority  the  same  impor- 
tance in  taste  as  m  potftioB.  The  exertiae 
of  taste  being  to  find  Uie  medium  betwoea 
all  objectionable  extremea— the  centre  ef 
eccentricity-^t  follows  of  neeessiQr,  that 
whatever  is  admired  by  the  greatest  number, 
must  possess  tiie  greatest  share  of  faitrinsic 
exodlence.  But  here,  as  in  other  cases^  it 
is  highly  important  to  make  a  disthietion 
between  mere  number^  and  numbers  quafi- 
fied  to  judge;  for  how  should  that  judg- 
ment be  a  test  of  merit,  to  which  merit  is 
neither  apparent  nor  intelligible  t  The 
gallery  audience  in  a  theatre  may  be  well 
qualified  to  pronounce  upon  the  height,  the 
breadth,  the  complexion,  or  the  agility  of  a 
fkvourite  actor;  but  who  would  appeal  to 
them  to  know  whether  he  had  exhibited  to 
the  liie  the  woridngs  of  deep-seated  leenag,  j 
or  entered  into  the  mailal  mysteries  of  an  in- 
tellectual character?  When,  therefbre^  we 
speak  of  the  majority  of  opinions  being  the 
strongestproof  of  the  presence  of  good  taste, 
we  would  confine  those  opinions,  not  merdy 
to  a  few  learned  men,  the  established  critics 
tmd  censors  of  the  day,  but  to  the  idiole  of 
the  enlightened  public^  who  constitate  a 
commuaitf  too  numerous  fbr  longcontikmed 
prejudice,  and  too  intelligent  for  egregious 
error. 

Why  Aen,  it  may  be  asked,  does  a  fUse 
taste  sometimes  prevail,  even  amongst  this 
community,  as  in  the  case  of  Byron,^  whose 
poetry  so  powerfully  affected  men's  minds, 
as  to  leave  behind  it  a  disrelish  fbr  all  odiert 
A  false  taste  may  exist  amongst  the  fWr, 
from  partial  impressions,  and  tooal  prejii> 

*  The  tii«qn"KttM  oT  ayrott^  ityle,  maar^ly  Umi  Ih* 
wrtiirto«ywk  of  MsfiMti/te  »  «■■■■  tku  wmfwA 
tIsM  •ppmt  fora^Mkal:  lUa  raauk  «f  cooim  mm 
<uUy  ipply  to  tho  extromet,  unworthy  ofao  frui  o  miad, 
to  whleh  fell  oeooMrie  loBbii 
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dices;  but  a  ftlse  taite  can  only  exist 
amongst  the  many,  from  the  universality  of 
the  same  impressions  false  to  the  principles 
of  nature,  and  the  same  prejudices  opposed 
to  the  prhiciples  of  good  sense ;  a  phenome- 
non which  it  is  not  often  our  misfbrtune  to 
behold ;  and  I  should  account  for  the  ex- 
traordinary bias  giran  to  the  pid>liG  taste  by 
the  works  of  Byron,  as  arising  from  the 
power  of  his  genius  rather  than  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  style ;  and  the  generality  of 
readers  not  giving  themselves  trouble  to 
make  the  distinetion,  tiiey  are  still  thirsting 
for  the  same  style,  in  &e  vain  hope  of  find- 
ing it  ooaneeted  with  the  same  genras. 
Hiqppy  would  it  be  for  mankind,  for  public 
taste,  and  public  morals,  if  the  same  mind, 
jpmBed  ftt>m  all  alloy,  could  return  again  to 
earth,  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  same 
power  may  be  directed  to  higher  purposes 
without  losing  its  fnfbence,  and  the  same 
beauty,  and  the  same  harmony,  be  touched 
by  a  hand  more  true  to  the  jHinciples  of 
eternal  happiness. 

In  looking  for  instances  of  the  display  of 
taste  in  poetry,  it  is  necessary  to  confine  our 
observation  to  the  present  times ;  for  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  that  which  was  in 
strict  accordance  with  good  taste  a  century 
ago,  18  not  so  now;  because  the  dilferent 
customs  and  manners  of  mai^und  have  in- 
troduced difi*erent  associations ;  and  expres- 
sions which  formely  conveyed  none  but 
elevated  and  refined  ideas,  are  now  connect- 
ed with  those  of  a  totally  difierent  nature. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  works 
of  Mthon  would  have  afibrded  the  finest 
example  of  taste,  as  well  as  power,  in  the 
age  in  xHiich  he  lived,  because  in  cases 
i^diere  the  senses  have  dominion — ^the  ac- 
cordance of  sense  with  sound,  for  instance- 
he  is  inimitable.  But  the  language  of 
Mnton  is  sometimes  too  quaint  for  modem 
ears,  and  in  his  pages  we  occasionally  meet 
with  single  words  that  startle  us  with  asso- 
ciations fbreign  to  what  is  now  considered  as 
poeticaL 

We  cannot  quote  a  more  perfbct  example 
of  taste  in  modem  language,  than  the  writ- 
ings of  our  poet  Campbell,  in  which,  espe- 
cially his  treasures  of  Hope,  it  wcnUd  be 
diffioilt  to  find  an  ill-ehosen  word,  or  an  idea 
nit  in  striet  accordance  with  the  principles 


of  harmony  and  grace.  The  presence  of 
taste  being,  however  imperceptible,  except 
by  the  absence  of  faults,  it  is  difficult  to 
bring  forward  instances  in  particular  pas- 
sages of  the  infiuence  of  this  powerful  but 
still  indefinable  charm.  The  following  lines, 
familiar  to  every  reader,  or  rather  every 
admirer  of  poetry,  are  remarkable  for  their 
adaptation  of  language,  and  harmony  of 
sound. 

**  Pi  iawf  •!  Hopti  tlit  AodIm  wanam  My, 
When  au  ud  nator*  rooar^'d  their  tint  decay ; 
Wb«a  every  fbnn  ofdeethf  and  every  wo, 
Shoe  (W>ra  maHfiiant  atart  to  earth  below ; 
Whea  Murder  bared  h^  ara,  i^id  rampant  War 
Yoked  the  red  drag oas  other  iron  car ; 
When  Peace  and  Mercy,  banish'd  fh>m  the  plain, 
Bprang  on  the  vlewleee  wlade  to  HeaTon  again ; ' 
All,  all  forsook  the  fHeadleaa  guilty  mind, 
But  Hope,  the  charmer,  Unger'd  ■tOl  behind." 

And  in  the  description  of  the  fels  (if  the 
"hardy  Byron,"  how  perfectly  does  the 
sound  of  each  line  corre^ond  with  its  sense, 
fkming  on  like  a  oontiaued  stream  of  meb- 
dy,  without  interruptioa  from  any  word  or 
idea  not  purely  poeticaL 

**Aad  aooh  thy  atreagth-lnapiring  aid  that  bora 
The  hardy  Byron  to  hia  native  ahore-^ 
In  horrid  dlmea,  where  OhOoo*!  tempeela  aweep 
Tnmnlcnoaa  mnrmafa  o*er  the  troobled  deep, 
Twaa  his  to  moam  mlalbrtana'a  radeat  thock, 
Bcoorg'd  by  the  wind*,  and  cradled  on  the  rock, 
To  wake  each  Joyleai  morn,  and  aeareh  again 
The  mmUk'4  haanta  of  loUlary  men ; 
Whose  race,  nnyieiding  aa  their  natiTe  storm, 
Know  not  a  trace  of  nature  but  the  form ; 
Tet,  at  thy  call,  the  hardy  tar  pursued, 
Pale,  but  Intrtpid,  sad,  but  unsubdued. 
Pierced  the  deep  woods,  and  hailing  Atmi  afkr. 
The  moon's  pale  planet,  and  the  northern  star : 
Paused  at  each  dreary  cry,  unheard  belbre, 
Hysnas  In  the  wild,  and  mermaids  on  the  shore ; 
TUl,  led  by  thee  o'er  many  a  cliflT  sublime, 
lie  fbnnd  a  warmer  world,  a  milder  clime, 
A  hoase  to  rest,  a  abelter  to  defbnd, 
Pence  and  repoaa,  a  Briton  and  «  friend  I** 

The  idea  conveyed  in  the  following  lines, 
is  well  worthy  of  a  poetic  mind.  Others 
seem  to  have  felt  the  same,  but  none  have 
done  more  ample  justice  to  the  feeling,  than 
the  elegant  bi^d  from  whom  we  quote. 

"Who  that  would  Mk  aheart  to  duDnesa  wed, 
The  wavelesa  calm,  the  shimber  of  the  deadf 
No;  the  wild  bHss  of  nature  needs  alloy, 
And  fbar  and  sorrow  fhnihe  lire  of  joy  I 
And  my,  withouf  our  hopee,  without  our  fbar% 
Without  the  home  that  plighted  love  endears, 
Without  the  smDe  from  partial  beauty  won, 
Ohl  whntwenawaY— nwortdwiihostnsaBi'' 
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Ana  when  the  poet  excJuimii^ 

**  Cease,  every  joy,  to  g nmner  on  my  nlrd, 
But  leev»-Oti  t  leave  the  light  of  Hope  behind  I 
Whet  thoegh  my  winged  hoars  oT  bliet  have  beoBi 
Like  angel  Tldle,  few  and  fkr  betweei,*'— 

we  (eel  that  to  such  a  mind,  hope  would 
come  as  a  blessed  messenger,  whose  tidings 
would  be  of  things  sublime,  and  pure,  and 
elevated  above  the  low  wants  and  wishes 
of  a  material  existence. 

We  know  of  but  one  word  in  the  whole 
of  this  beautiful  poem  which  is  at  variance 
with  good  taste,  and  we  quote  the  line,  not 
from  the  pleasure  of  pointing  out  a  single 
fault  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  merits,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  forcibly  an 
error  in  taste  strikes  upon  the  attention  and 
the  feelings  of  the  reader. 

**aiie  llTing  lumber  of  hit  kindred  earth.** 

We  are  ready  to  imagine  from  this  line, 
that  the  author  has  scarcely  been  aware  of 
to  high  degree  of  beauty  and  refinement 
which  pervades  his  work.  ^Lumber,"  in 
tiie  poetical  writings  of  Pope,  might  have 
occurred  without  any  breach  of  taste,  be- 
cause his  concise  and  forcible  style  is  more 
characterised  by  power,  than  elegance ;  and 
lumber  might.  Uierefore,  have  been  in  keep- 
ing with  the  general  tone  of  his  expressions. 
But  here,  where  all  is  music  to  the  ear,  and 
harmony  to  the  mind,  this  uncouth  word  is 
decidedly  out  of  place;  and  while  longing 
to  exchange  it  for  another,  we  can  only 
wonder  that  there  should  be  but  one  small 
blemish  in  so  many  fair  and  beautiful  pages 
of  genuine  poetry,  adorned  thronghout 
with  the  most  tender,  refined,  and  elevated 
thoughts 

Gertrude  of  Wyoming  is  another  poem 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  influence  of 
taste.  In  the  death-song  of  the  Indian 
ohief,  we  observe  how  skilfully  the  poet  has 
blendea  the  indignant  spirit  of  an  injured 
man,  with  the  strong  affections,  wild  meta- 
phors, and  wilder  visions,  of  that  interesting 
and  dignified  people. 

«  And  1  oonld  weep  ;-th'  Oneyda  eUef 
Hie  deecant  wildly  thna  began ; 
Bat  that  I  may  not  Main  with  grief 
The  death-aong  of  my  fhther*!  ion  I 
Or  bow  thia  head  in  wo ; 
For  by  my  wronga,  and  by  my  wmthi 
To>Diorrow  Areooaki'a  breath, 
(That  Urea  yon  heaTea  with  atorma  and  donthO 
Bkaa  light  08  to  the  Aw: 


And  we  ahall  ahar*,  my  Ghriattan  boy^l 

The  (beman'a  blood,  the  avenger'a  joy . 

•  ••••• 

Bat  hark,  the  cmmp— to-morrow  ttea 
In  glory's  0rea  ahall  dry  ihf  teara: 
Even  from  the  land  oTahadowa  now 
My  fiuher'a  awflil  ghoat  nfipoara, 
Amidst  the  ckmda  that  round  m  roB 
He  bida  my  aoal  for  battle  thirai— 
Be  bids  me  dry  the  laat—the  firat-l    > 
The  only  teara  that  OTer  borM 
Prom  Oatalif«i*8  aonl ; 
Became  I  may  not  atain  with  fHef 
The  death-aong  oTan  Indian  cUef.** 

Campbell's  ^lioes  on  leaving  a  scene  in 
Bavaria,"  full  of  the  deep  pa&oe  of  poetie 
feeling,  afibrd  one  of  die  most  splendid  in- 
stances of  the  power  of  that  (acuity,  which 
can  strike  with  the  rapidity  of  thought  the 
chords  of  true  harmony,  and  waken  the 
genuine  music  of  the  soul — the  echo  of  its 
deep,  but  secret  passions.  We  cannot  read 
these  lines  without  feeling  that  there  is  a 
language  for  the  wounded  spirit^a  voiee 
amidst  the  solitudes  of  that 

**  Unknown,  nnplonghod,  antrodden  ehorft,** 

whose  melancholy  cadence  is  in  unison  with 
the  feelings  which  we  may  not,  dare  not,  ut- 
ter; and  we  inwardly  bless  the  rooumftil 
minstrel  for  the  wild  sweet  melody  of  his 
most  harmonious  lyre.  Were  we  to  attempt 
to  quote  passages  from  these  linea,  the 
temptation  would  extend  to  the  whole  of  this 
inimitable  poem,  we  can  only  recommend  it 
to  the  reader  ns  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  poetic  tELBte,  as  well  as  poetic  feeling, 
which  our  language  affords. 

Afler  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  feel  that  taste  is  something  to  be 
felt,  rather  than  defined,  yet  of  such  unpar- 
alleled importance  to  the  poet,  that  wanting 
this  requisite,  he  may  sing  for  ever,  and  yet 
sing  in  vain.  As  well  might  the  musician 
expect  to  charm  his  audience,  by  playing 
what  he  assures  them  is  the  finest  music,  on 
a  broken  or  defective  instrument,  as  the 
poet  hope  to  please  without  makhig  him- 
self thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  taste — perhaps  we  should  rather 
say,  with  what  is,  or  is  not  in  accordance 
with  its  rules,  for  as  a  principle,  taste  has 
not  yet  arrived  at  a  definite  state  of  exisl- 
ence;  and  if  the  young  poet  should  read 
*^The  pleasures  of  Hope"  with  reference  to 
this  subject|  and  not  feel  in  hi^  very  aool  the 
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pi-eaenee  and  th«  power  of  taste,  he  ndgfat 
bid  adieu  to  the  wonhip  of  the  muae8|  and 
devote  hia  gotmu  to  objeeta  leM  elevated 
and  rablime.. 


CONCLUSION. 

Wi  have  now  examined  the  four  reqni- 
■itea  for  writing  poetry,  to  none  of  which  it 
wotthl  be  wise  to  assign  a  station  of  pre- 
eminence, becaose  they  are  equally  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  poet's  art— iropres- 
sioo  to  furnish  lasting  ideas,  imagination  to 
create  images  from  such  ideas,  power  to 
strike  them  out  with  emphasis  and  truth, 
and  taste  to  recommend  such  as  are  worthy 
of  aj^>robation,  and  to  dismiss  such  as 
are  not.  We  have  also  been  daring 
enough  to  maintain  that  poetry,  as  a  princi- 
ple, pervades  aU  nature,  and  if  the  fact  be 
acknowledged  that  poetry  is  neither  writ- 
ten with  that  ardour,  nor  read  with  that  de- 
light, which  characterised  an  earlier  era  in 
our  history,  it  becomes  an  important  and  in- 
teresting inquiry,  What  U  the  cau$el 

That  imagination  should  be  exhausted,  is 
a  moral  impossibility ;  because  the  creation 
of  a  thousand  images  in  no  way  disquali- 
fies for  the  creatbn  of  a  thousand  more; 
any  one  quality  extracted  from  a  former 
image,  and  added  to  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
another,  being  sufficient  for  the  creation  of 
one,  that  shall  appear  to  the  world  entirely 
original  or  new.  That  power  should  be  ex- 
pended, is  no  less  an  absurdity  in  thought ; 
because  that  being  the  vital  principle  by 
^idtieh  thoughts  are  generated,  man  can 
only  cease  to  think  when  he  ceases  to  Ibel, 
and  only  cease  to  fbel  if^en  he  ceases  to 
exist  And  that  taste  should  have  lost  its 
fnfloence  over  the  human  mind,  is  equally 
at  variance  with  common  sense ;  because 
with  increased  facility  in  collecting  and 
comparing  evidence  (br  the  establishment  of 
true  excellence,  taste  must  unavoidably  be- 
come more  deftiite  in  its  nature,  and  more 
determinate  in  its  operations.  Beyond  this, 
we  may  ask,  is  tliere  any  thing  in  the  cua- 
tome,  oeeupationa,  or  mode  of  education  pe- 
euIiarlD  the  present  ^y,  which  hindera  the 


exerciae  of  imagination  ?  We  should  rather 
say,  that  its  sphere  of  action  is  widened  to 
an  incalculable  extent  Is  there  any  thing 
that  weakens  the  mind,  or  destroys  its  na- 
tive power  %  No.  The  habits  of  the  pre- 
sent race  of  men  are  distinguished  by  inde- 
fatigable industry,  and  general  application, 
and  regulated  l^  those  laws  of  strict  and 
unremitting  discipline,  which  are  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  strengthen  the  un- 
derstanding, and  invigorate  the  mental  fa- 
culties. Is  there  any  thing  to  warp  the  pub- 
lic taste,  and  establish  a  false  standard  o) 
merit?  Never  since  the  world  began,  were 
mankind  more  penetrating,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  extensive  in  their  observations, 
more  univer9ally  free  from  the  shackles  of 
tyranny  and  superstition,  as  well  as  from  all 
uniformly  prevailing  ppejudice,  than  now. 
It  is  clear  then,  that  the  deficiency  in  our 
poetical  enjoyments  arises  from  a  want  of 
the  due  proportion  of  clear  and  deep  im- 
pressions. We  have  not  stored  up  the  ne- 
cessary materials  for  imagination,  power, 
and  taste  to  work  with,  and  therefore  the 
machinery  of  the  mind,  so  far  as  relates  to 
poetry,  remains  inactive.  We  possess  not 
the  key  to  its  secret  harmonies,  and  there- 
fore the  language  of  poetry  is  unintelligible 
to  our  ears. 

The  silence  of  our  ablest  poets,  and  the 
want  of  any  leading  or  distinguished  poem 
to  fill  up  the  present  vacuum  in  our  litera- 
ture, sufifcsiently  prove  the  fact  to  which  we 
allude.  The  last  popular  work  of  this  kind 
that  issued  from  our  press,  was  "  The  Course 
of  Time;''  but  its  populcurity  rather  resem- 
bled an  instantaneous  flash,  than  a  steady 
and  lasting  light  It  fbroed  its  way  in  the 
flash  of  the  moment  to  every  respectable 
library  in  the  kingdom — was  read  with  won- 
der—closed with  satisfkction— and,  what 
is  very  remarkable^  afibrds  no  quotations. 
Since  this  time  we  have  had  none  to  awaken 
a  general  interest  We  see  many  noticed 
by  the  reviewers— kindly  and  encouragingly 
noticed,  and  we  doiAt  not  their  title  to  such 
approbation ;  but  we  do  not  deny  ourselves 
one  ordinary  indulgence  that  we  may  buy 
them,  or  when  they  are  bought,  look  upon 
them  as  a  solid  mass  of  substantial  happiness 
set  apaK  for  our  private  and  insatiable  en- 
jo}Tneat    We  do  not  revarenee  the  authors 
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of  our  feUdty,  as  if  tiioy  were  beiagi  «f  a 
gifted  order,  endowed  with  a  soperhmaan 
aqpaeily  of  penetratiiig  into  the  eoolaof  men. 
We  do  not  listen  when  thejr  tell  as  of  our 
own  eecret  paanona,  ae  if  we  heard  the  nm- 
slc  of  an  inq[iired  minetrel,  nor  when  they 
ling  of  the  revolationa  of  time^  a«  if  a  poteat 
and  oracular  voice  dealt  oat  the  deetiny  of 
mankind.  Either  we  have  grown  indifierent, 
and  heedleai,  and  almost  deaf  to  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry,  or  the  Biarit  of  the  art  has 
ceased  to  operate  in  producing  those  harmo- 
nious numhers  that  were  wont  to  charm  the 
world. 

Yet  ^dien  the  facilities  ior  acquiring  know- 
ledge are  multiplying  every  day,  when  it  has 
become  almost  as  difficult  to  remain  un- 
learned, as  to  learn,  when  the  infiint  mind  is 
trained  i:^  to  the  continual  iq^dicatieo  of  its 
faculties  in  all  the  different  branches  of  art 
and  science,  when  the  memory  is  stored wi& 
a  fund  of  information  which  at  one  time 
would  have  been  deemed  incredible,  when 
not  only  the  ordinary  and  beaten  track  of 
learning  is  thrown  open  to  the  multitude^  but 
flowery  and  meandering  paths  are  devised 
to  entice,  and  woo,  and  charm  into  the  bow- 
ers of  academic  bre,  is  it  possible  there  can 
be  any  defect  or  disadvantage  in  the  general 
system  i:^n  which  youdi  is  trained? 

If  it  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  mankind  to 
ascertain  of  what  materials  the  world  is 
made,  and  outof  these  materials  to  construct 
new  &cilities  for  bodily  enjoyment^  that  we 
may  eat  more  luxuriously,  move  more  fapid- 
ly,  repose  more  sofUy,  clothe  more  sumptu- 
ously, and  in  diort,  tive  more  exempt  from 
meo^  as  well  as  bodily  exertion,  I  should 
answer,  that  the  present  system  of  education, 
and  the  general  tone  of  thought  and  conver- 
sation, was  the  best  that  could  posflibly  be 
devised.  But  in  looking  at  the  means,  we 
are  too  apt  to  disregard  the  end.  In  devot- 
ing our  endeavqurs  to  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  to  forget  the  attainment  of  wis- 
dom $  and  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  having 
qpent  an  active  hfe,  fdken  it  has  been  wholly 
unproductive  of  any  increase  in  this  means  of 
happinessj  exe^  what  mere  activity  affords. 

We  know  that  nature  is  BO  less  capaUe  of 
producing  poetical  ideas^  thanat  was  wtien 
gifted  men  were  inqtred  by  the  cool  shade, 
the  glowing  sunshine,  or  ib»  ndianee  of  the 


We  have  altauipCed  taprowi  1 
the  same  beauty,  and  the  sem 
with  refined  and  elevated  thoogfatmagr  sliD 
be  found  in  die  external  worid,  and  thai  the 
soul  of  man  is  still  animated  by  the  sune 
passions  and  afiections,  as  when  gei^ns 
kindled  the  fire  of  poetry,  and,  lighting  up 
the  charms  and  the  woi]^ef8  of  creatioii, 
stimulated  the  eothasiasB  of  him  who 
deems  himself  **  creation's  heir."  It  foQowe 
then  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the 
emmexion  between  wnanand  noten^  is  not 
thesame;  diat  he  holds  no  longer  die  spirit- 
ual converse  with  aU  things  sweet  and  lovcfy, 
solemn  and  sublime^  in  the  extenial  world, 
that  was  wont  to  fill  his  soul  with  admiraiion 
and  love,  and  to  instruct  his  heart  in  die 
feeling  of  the  presence  of  an  invisible  mteOi- 
gence,  connected  with  his  own  being  hf  die 
indissoluble  bond  of  sympathy,  real  or  im- 
aginary. Man  now  studies  naturo  as  a  map^ 
rather  than  a.  picture— with  refetenee  to  lo- 
caii^,  rather  than  beaui^.  He  sees  the 
v^le,  but  he  studies  only  the  aepaiale 
parts,  and  to  his  sjrstematic  mind,  die  vege- 
table, animal,  and  mineral  kingdom^  are 
distinct  subjecti  of  consideratiQa,  searoely 
to  be  thou|^  of  in  the  same  day.  He  looks 
around  him  with  microscopic  eye,  and  if  hk 
attentkm  fixes  upon  the  rich  and  varied 
foliage  of  the  aacient  forest,  it  is  to  singie 
out  particular  qiecimens  of  trees  and  pJanti, 
and  to  class  them  according  to  Lianasos; 
while  from  the  musioal  inhabitants  of  these 
woods,  he  selecti  his  victims,  and  applies  the 
same  minute  examination  to  die  organs  from 
whence  the  sweetest  mek>dy  of  natore  flows. 
The  idle  butterfly,  fluttering  above  his  wood- 
land path,  or  resthig  upon  the  unsullied  pe» 
tals  of  the  delicate  wild  rose,  has  neitfaer 
chann  nor  beau^  in  his  eye,  unless  he 
counts  the  spotiiqKxi  its  wing.  The  moan- 
tain  rises  in  the  distance^  and  hehasteasto 
examine  the  strata  of  which  it  is  codOBpooed. 
The  vapours  roll  beneath  him,  and  he  pan- 
ders i^Nm  the  means  of  their  prodnctioo. 
The  stars  axe  shining  above  in  all  the  na- 
jesty  of  cbudless  night,  and  he  oouniB  the 
number,  and  calculates  the  difftance  of  the 
worlds  of  light 

All  these  we  freely  grant  are  right  and 
fitting  occupations  for  a  rational  anid  iotel- 
leetual  bei^s^^;  but  when  pmaaita  of  this 
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kindiinfltedof  Ibfteqd  to  wtiioh  they  lead; 
ftie  BMule  the  §qU  iutmest  of  man^s.Hfef  the 
tmtami  coneeqiiAooe  BMut-be^  to  render  him 
ftmiliar  uideed  with  nature,  but  famiiier  on 
•ach  tenne  that  he  ie  ia -danger  of  forfeiting 
hie  reverence  for  the  creator,  and  losing 
■ght  of  the  ooaaexion  between  the  material 
and  the  moral  world. 

We  are  not  80  blindly  wedded  to  the  va- 
gariee  of  imaginatioa  as  to  speak  of  this 
tiiirsl  for  definito  knowledge,  as  an  eviL 
Far  from  it  But  when  the  unenlightened, 
•r  the  imbeoile  mind  beoomes  infeotod  with 
Am  deTer  of  acquisitian ;  when  the  juvenile 
phfloaopher  is  merely  talking  about  what  he 
ought  to  feel;  when  the  puny  artist  no 
sooner  beholds  a  tree,  than  he  thinks  it  ne- 
canary  to  dcetoh  it ;  when  the  student  of 
nature  tean  ia  pieces  every  bird  and  insect 
dmi  faUs  widiin  his  gnup;  when  books 
without  number  are  -eageiiy  inqmred  for, 
JoolKd  into^  laid  aside,  and  never  under- 
stood ;  when  the  fiiMied  and  fully«edneated 
young  lady  diqilaya  her  knowledge  of  the 
phraaeotog^  of  foreign  languages,  and  her 
fgnoranee  of  the  spirit  of  her  own ;  when 
the  youthiy  metophysician  discourses  ^e- 
qoentiy  upon  the  natuie  and  laws  of  mind 
tuid  matter,  and  hears  with  total  vacuity  of 
ottderatanding  timt  there  is  a  moral  law; 
we  eauiot  help  ieding  tnat  something  is 
wanting  of  the  ultimate  end  of  education, 
and  that  the  mind  may  be  stored  with 
knowledge,  and  yet  be  too  ignorant  o(  the 
ri^  means  of  oppiying  tfiat  knowledge  to 
render  its  possessor  wise* 

The  man  of  comprehensive  mind,  capable 
of  appreciating  all  things  according  to  their 
real  value,  win  cultiTato  this  knowledge  of 
material  things  for  tfie  sake  of  the  truths 
wfaieh  it  establishes,  and  the  coneeqnences 
toiwhish  it  leads;  aad  will  no  more  content 
himeelf  with  this  examination  of  external 
natme,  than  the  sculptor  w91  rest  satisfied 
witti  having  discovered  tiie  block  of  marble, 
out  of  wfaidi  his  figure  is  to  be  formed. 

If  tfM  <)ue«tton  might  be  a^ced  without 
vufkfiog  an  ignorant  and  stupid  want  of 
Tevereaee  for  knowledge  in  general^  we 
should  propose  for  the  conskleration  of  those 
who  regret  the  absence  of  poe<ry  fimn  tibe 
weHd  of  letters^  whetfier  the  deibet  so  obvi- 
OQB  in  the  literelme  of  the  present  day,  may 


not  aiiae,  in  the  first  j^aee  firom  the  COTipeti- 
tion,  and  the  consequent  labour  that  is  now 
actually  necessary  to  secure  the  means  of 
subsistence ;  and  in  the  second,  from  the  pub- 
lic mind  being  too  fully  occupied  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  mere  knowledge,  to  allow  time 
for  receiving  deep  iminesaons,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  either  to  write,  or  to 
feel  poeticaUyi  Ifj  for  instance,  in  the  cases 
already  spedfied,  the  attention  be  wholly 
occupied  in  ascertaining  the  precise  form  of 
a  leaf)  where  will  be  the  impression  of  the 
roajestio  beauty  of  the  forest  ?  if  in  dissect- 
ing the  organs  of  sense,  wliat  general  idea 
can  be  formed  of  the  melody  of  sound?  if 
in  examining  the  wing  of  the  butterfly,  what 
e'bservation  can  be  made  upon  its  airy  and 
fantastic  flight?  if  in  discovering  the  com- 
ponent parte  of  a  doud,  how  ^ould  the 
gracefbl  invoh^tions  of  the  cloud  be  seen? 
if  in  chiseling  out  minute  fragmente  from 
the  aide  of  the  mountain,  how  should  a  deep 
sense  of  ita  grandeur  pervade  the  soul  ?  or 
if  in  merely  eountiog  the  stars  as  separate 
spote  of  light,  v^ere  will  be  the  lastmg  Im- 
press of  their  glory  ? 

The  modem  observer  having  had  little 
time,  and  less  inclination  for  the  relative 
ideas  which  the  contemplation  of  such  objects 
afibrds  to  the  poetic  mind,  they  pass  away 
from  his  thoughto  as  soon  as  hispraetieal  pur- 
pose has  been  fblfiUed,  and  never  afterwards 
are  recalled  as  links  in  die  chain  of  associa- 
tion connecting  the  material  with  the  ideal 
world.  When  the  wild  winds  of  autumn 
sweep  the  many  tinted  leaves  from  the  for^ 
est;  like  the  ruder  blaste  of  a  less  i^ysical 
calamity,  despoiling  the  fair  pictures  of 
spiritual  beauty;  the  summer  garniture  of 
green  and  gdden  foliage. lives  no  longer  in 
remembrance.  The  woodland  songster 
breathes  no  more ;  and  the  living  voice  that 
answered  the  universal  language  of  nature 
fVom  the  fidds,  the  groves,  and  the  silvery 
waterfalls,  is  forgotten.  The  butterfly  that 
latety  fluttered  round  him  like  a  winged 
^flower  escaped  fhmi  Flora's  coronet^  a  spot- 
ted specimen  of  a  pardcular  tribe — classed 
according  to  ite  name,  lies  before  him  faded, 
and  lifeless,  and  dismantled  of  its  beauty— 
the  mcBiory  of  itoaerial  rambles  extinguish- 
ed with  ite  transient  and  joyous  lifb.  The 
doud  has  passed,  and  all  ite  gracelbl  and 
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fantastio  wreadia  of  mingled  mist  and  light, 
floating  upon  the  pure  ocean  of  celestial 
hlue,  like  a  spirit  half  earthly  half  divine, 
wandering  on  iUi  iq>ward  journey  to  the 
realms  of  bliss,  have  vanished  with  the  sun- 
beams that  gave  a  short-lived  glory  to  its 
ephemeral  existence.  The  loHy  and  majes- 
tic mountain  no  longer  rises  on  the  view ; 
and  his  towering  summit  pointing  to  the 
sky,  the  deep  rcvines  that  cross  and  inter- 
sect his  rugged  sides  like  the  foot  prints  of 
the  retiring  deluge— the  light  upon  his 
golden  brow,  and  the  dark  shadows  that 
lie  beneath  like  the  frown  of  a  mighty  mon- 
arch whose  will  islifb  or  death — all  these 
have  passed  away  from  thought  and  memory, 
and  a  tiny  particle  of  stone — a  grain  of  gran- 
ite remains  in  the  hand  of  the  modem  philoso- 
pher, as  lus  sole  memorial  of  a  mountain. 
Or  when  he  grasps  the  telescope,  and  strains 
his  eye  to  count  the  stars ;  before  his  labours 
cease,  a  dim  line  of  light  begins  to  mark  out 
the  eastern  horizon,  and  one  after  another 
the  stars  retire  before  the  brighter  radiance 
of  ascending  day,  like  guardian  angels  who 
have  watched  the  wanderer  through  his 
dark,  and  dubious,  and  earthly  way,  relin- 
quishing their  faidiful  trust  before  the  un- 
fd  ding  gates  of  Heaven.  But  the  mere  man 
of  science  retires  into  his  closet,  and  pricks 
out  the  constellations  in  separate  spots,  bet- 
ter satisfied  to  have  ascertained  the  percep- 
tible number  of  stars  in  any  given  section  of 
the  hemisphere,  than  to  have  felt  their  li^t, 
their  glory,  and  their  magnificence,  reign- 
ing and  ruling  over  the  midnight  worid. 

We  repeat,  that  no  mind  can  be  poetical 
whose  exercise  is  confined  to  mere  ph3rBica] 
observation,  and  whose  sphere  of  action  ex- 
cludes all  those  modes  of  receiving  and  re- 
taining impressions  which  are  either  imme- 
diately or  remotely  connected  with  the  feel- 
ings, the  passions,  and  the  afl*ection8. 

The  nature  of  our  being  admits  of  two 
unportant  distinctions— physical  and  moral. 
And  it  is  the  great  merit  of  poetry,  that  it 
constitutes  an  indissoluble  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  two.  We  could  not  have  been 
sensible  of  the  different  nature  of  good  and 
evil,  but  for  our  capacity  of  receiving  plea- 
sure and  pain.  It  is  thus  we  learn  to  love 
whatever  is  conducive  to  our  happiness— to 
hate  «r  avoid  whatever  is  produetiTe  of 


pain;  andit  is  tfds  love^  or  thk  hatred, es- 
tending  though  an  illimiteble  number  of  da- 
grees  and  modifications^  which  copatitntes 
the  very  essence  of  poetry  and  whidi,  were 
poetry  struck  out  from  the  world  would  disap* 
pear  along  with  it^  and  leave  us  notfatag  but  a 
mere  corporeal  exisleiice,  nneoDiieeted  with 
the  attributes  of  an  imperishable  mod  eter- 
nal life. 

It  may  be  a  siAject  of  sonething  more 
than  coriosi^,  to  aisk  what  the  world  woold 
be  without  poetry.  In  the  first  place  we 
must  strike  out  beraty  from  the  vidble  crea- 
tkm,  and  tore  from  the  soul  of  •man.  We 
must  annihOate  all  that  has  been  devised 
for  ornament  or  delight^  without  a  bodily 
and  material  use.  We  should  no  knger 
need  a  centre  of  li^t  and  glory  to  iUa- 
minate  the  world,  but  the  same  priaeiple 
of  li^t  uniformly  diflbsed,  without  refieo- 
tion,  and  without  shadow,  would  woffty  the 
practical  purposes  of  man.  The  bood 
might  hide  her  radiance,  and  the  stars 
might  vanish,  or  remain  only  as  spoto  of 
black  upona  du^  aky,to  guide  the  nightly 
traveller,  and  lead  the  adventurous  bark 
across  the  sea.  Half  the  leathered  song- 
sters of  the  woods  might  plume  their  wings 
for  an  eternal  flight,  and  the  rest  might 
«ease  from  their  vocMd  music,  and  lei  Ihe 
woods  be  stilL  Rivers  and  running  streams 
might  glide  on  widiout  a  ripple  or  a  ouir- 
mur—reflecting  no  sunshine— adding  no* 
thing  to  the  harmony  of  nature;  and  the 
ocean  might  lie  beneath  a  heaven  with- 
out clouds  or  colour,  stretched  out  in  the 
wavdess  repose  of  never-ending  sleepi 
The  trees  mighc  rear  their  mniwif^^  trunks 
without  their  leafy  mantle  of  varied  greea^ 
the  flowers  might  bow  their  heads  and  die; 
and  the  wild  weeds  of  the  wildemeaa  that 
weave  themselves  into  a  carpet  of  rich  and 
varied  beauty,  might  perish  fhun  the  earth 
and  leave  its  surface  barren  and  iTrHhtffd 
Of  animal  life,  the  beasts  of  burden,  and 
the  fleshly  victims  of  man's  appetite,  wouU 
alone  remain  ;  while  in  man  himself  we 
must  extinguish  his  aflectlons,  and  TtnditT 
void  his  capad^  to  admire ;  and  havu^^ 
moulded  the  creation  to  a  uniform  earres- 
pondence  with  his  earthly  and  ooporeal  na- 
ture, we  must  leave  him  to  the  exercise  of 
hisiacnitiea    firs^  to  see,  without  beholding 
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hftniMMif  from  dliMord|  or  to  dkdngoith 
wilhoat  pr«laff«iioa--(fr  esteoii  the  eflbmiim 
of  lli«  fltagoaiii  pool  as  deliealBaa  odour  ap 
iho  porfome  of  the  loee— to  taite  vithovt 
vegMd  to  flavour— and  to  feel  with  aqjoal 
inilifiereDee  the  downy  pOlow,  or  the  rode 
where  the  hardy  peasant  aeeln  to- 
Then  in  the  higher  regione  of  hw 
ftcdUien^  to  obeenre,  without  any 
Moee  of  gnblimlgr— to  calmlate  without  ar- 
lirinf  at  an  idMof  iDfini4r--to  anaaiMre, 
withool  refefenee  to  illimltaMe  epaee-Ho  fo* 
Ml,  wittMwitformiPgaeoBeeptien  of  aWa^ 
laie  power-to  hdld  wMMotreflecHagapon 
dnralMa-H0  putt  down,  witbooi  looking  for- 
wvd  to  annihilation.  And  in  the  vaoaat 
sphere  of  paerinn  and  affeetieB|  to  leoeive 
benefit^  ayd  rmain  ioeentthle  to  ifwrnr^ 
to  stand  on  the  brink  of  destmetiony  without 
tenor— to  await  the  result  of  experiment 
wjtouthope— to  meet  without  pieaeuFS  to 
part  without  grie^-and  to  live  on  with  the 
ttaae  nnifomuty  of  existonoei  withoiit  emo* 
tion— not  idhs^  ibr  that  would  inqi^r  a.  sen^p 
of  the  paki  of  khour,  and  the  pleasure  of 
lepoee  ;  hut  perpetually  aethre,  yet  ai^ive 
without  desire.  Sudi  would  he  the  worid^ 
andsoeh  the  enaditinn  of  man,  were  all  that 
appertoips  to  the  nature  ef  poetry  eoctinot 

Were  it  possible  to  ooncenlrato  the  dark 
of  this  i^oomy  picture  into  a  sbmU 
it  would  be  in  Ae  simple  idea  of 
tiia  sKdusien  of  beauty  flmn  natursyorof 
the  pereepdon  of  beauty  from  the  soul  of 
man*  Bean^  Is  net  nseessary  to  enr  bodily 
exjeteaea.  Nature  wookl  afford  the  same 
cospowal  support,  did  we  bek  upon  her  var* 
liad  oharaeter  wifli  a  total  ahsoieeof  all 
oeoseofadmiraiioa.  Why  thenisthkkistf' 
ftMe  dmim  diffimed  thrm^  idl 
ito  rssenci  so  mki|^  with  man! 
tfaact  where  he  flndsfiMd  for  admlratnn,  he. 
tede  iataniietual  ei^|oymeoit$  and  whsralia 
finds  it  not,  he  thksto  ibr  it  as  Ibr  a  fountain 
of  fnaelliwwmi  until  he  woiks  his  ws^ 
diffis^  and  dangsm  t»  partfer- 
i  the  smallest  measuss^  of  its  k^ 
sqpp^  of  pva  and  oatwnl  re- 
frewimenC* 

Thatlkiakisatiable  diwite  for  bean^fonns 
ftpart  oftim  ocmstitution  of  maa^  is 
eisntly  proved  by  his  stinftUo wing  tim 
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pdneqple  hi  art^  after  he  eeased  to 
itmnature.  As  the  fodlities  for  bodi^  en* 
ioyment  are  miidtiplied^  knpvoTed,  and  le- 
fined,  man  beeomes  luxurious  and  artificial 
inhishabits.  He  wididrawsfromallfomi^ 
liar  ae%uaiBtanoe  with  natnral  thkigi^  and 
sunrounds  himself  with  all  that  is  curious  in 
h^nankMreatioD,and  saquinto  in  the  work 
of  humaahandsb  But  still  the  principles  of 
beauQr,  desired  from  extstnal  nature^  pussue 
the  stave  of  art,  and  he  studirs  hoar  to  kni^ 
toto  the  Tatie^  ^  splendour,  and  die  ma^* 
niliciiiiea,  adiich  the  memieat  peasant  may 
ei^  ki  gseater  perfoetieny  wk' 
tkm,  and  without  psiee. 

Perseptico  of  beaoi^  is  one  of  dm 
decided  chaBBsleris^  by  which  mas  it 
distmguisbed  frmn  the  brute.  Wo  dimoToi 
no- symptoms  of  admiratkm  in  anknafe  cf  a 
lower  grade  than  oursshoi.  The  peacock 
exaiteenodeforenseAom  the  splendour  of 
his  phuaage,  nor  the  swan  irom  her  snow 
n^nto  ieathen^  and  the  verdant  fields  m 
their  sumaier  Idoom,  attract  no  more,  than 
as  their  flowery  sweeto  alluoe  the  ineeet 
tribe,  who  in  their  turn  are  foUowed  by  their 
foes.  To  man  abne  belongs  the  prerogar 
tive  of  i^^reeiBtkig  beauty  becanse  admins 
tienia  graciously  designed  as  the  means  of 


TheratfephikMophers  who 
the  existonoe  of  positire  ei^ojiviCBt  L  am. 
ignonnty  and  I  foal  no  anxiety  toleam  what 
£ey  can  say  to  prove  that  adaaisatfon,— 
true  adsMiwIioB^  untainted  by  the  remetost 
toucbcf  s«%&»  not  poddvO'  enjeyuiisK*- 
that)  idien  the  soul  expands  wath  aooaeep- 
tkm  of  exedlencc^  unseen^  unknown,  unfelt 
before— <^  eacdleaee)  not  merely  aaitre^- 
kitostofitnesrforphy8iealpnipcBes.j  butof 
that  whisht  smnlrinea^  the  prki^[teeiof  kMBt> 
leetuid  beauty,,  widi  dm  attibuteef  of  our 
mesa!  aatufUr-axoeBcQea  iHdct  leads,  m 
into  a  neip  werid  of  dkwgki^  to  expatmto  in< 
fiekia  of  gloiy,  and  to  ddak  of  the  wateiacf 
imsDortattly,  itknows  no  posfttire  e^ioyment*. 
For  nevia  wae^die  enligbtsaad  mind  exeilsd 
todmhigheetasnseof  admiratkMB^  wkhoui 
foekng  on  extansioa  of  bekig  b^pond  the 
nataosrliaato  of  uMtftal  lift;  and  thia  ax* 
pensiomnatvalJ^  eandncto  us  into  a^iphera 
ofiIlkaitahlefolk%.  Hence  adsa  dm  dif^ 
fcrent  hearens  n^di  mankind 
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■tructcd  for  theinsDlFM  out  ofr  tbtt  mfttMriftb 
of  earthly  aojoyment,  and  hence  otir  hater- 
nal  eyidenee  of  the  bdief,  that  the  trae  hear 
ven  promised  to  the  faithful,  wiU  eomprehend 
aU  that  we  pine  for  of  happiness,  all  that  we 
admire  o€  heaaty,  and  more  than  all  that  we 
can  conceive  of  excellence. 

This  intense  pereeptioii  of  beantf— this 
tribute  of  the  heart  to  excellence— 4his  ad- 
miration of  physical  and  thence  of  moral 
good,  which  dignifies  the  mind  with  the 
noblest  aims,  is  so  nearly  allied  to  poetic 
feeling,  that  we  question  whether  one  could 
exist  without  the  other;  and  if  the  dimiou- 
tion  of  poetic  fervour  be  symptomatic  o€  a 
deereased  capacity  of  admiration,  we  have 
to  look,  not  only  to  the  depivclMed  character 
of  our  literature,  but  of  our  taste,  and  our 
morals.  Nor  is  this  view  of  the  subject  too 
widely  extended  to  be  supported  l^  reason, 
since  the  first  step  to  improvement  is  lo  ad- 
mire vrtlat  is  better-^-the  nearest  approach 
to  perfection,  to  admire  all  things  worthy, 
in  their  true  proportion— and  to  admire  that 
most  whiich  is  supremely  good. 

Is  it  then  a  tiling  of  small  importance  that 
we  should  cease  to  admire?  that  we  should 
lose,  not  only  the  most  brillisnt  portion  of 
our  literature,  but  the  happiest  moments  of 
our  existence?  We  have  observed  what  a 
void  would  be  left  in  the  natural  world  by 
the  extinction  of  poetic  feeling,  we  have 
now  to  consider  what  a  void  would  be  left 
in  the  world  of  letters  by  the  absence  of 
poetry  as  an  art  We  must  not  only  seal 
up  the  fountain  from  whence  flows  the  me- 
toidythat  has  softened  down  the  asperitiee 
of  our  own  passions;  but  turning  to  the 
page  of  history,  and  tracing  back  the  con- 
nexion of  civiUzation  with  poetry,  we  must 
strike  out  from  the  world  the  influeAce  of 
the  mighty  genius  of  Homer,  in  refining  the 
manners  of  a  barbarous  people,  in  trans- 
mitting to  posterity  a  feithfol  record  of  their 
national  and  social  character,  and  in  kind* 
ling  ia  other  minds  the  sparks  of  embryo 
genhis,  from  that  ancient  period  down  to  the 
present  time.  And  if  the  influence  of  this 
single  poet  be  insufficient  to  establidi  the 
general  importance  of  poetry,  we  have  that 
of  odier  poetB,  inferior  perhaps  m  their  indi- 
vidual power,  but  deriving  importance  firom 


ttieir  iranAer,  and  the  greatsr  fimlity  wMi 
which  their  influence  has  been  diflosed. 

It  may  be  answered,  that  we  have  stffl 
the  works  of  these  poett  to  refer  to  Air 
amusement  and  instruction.  And  are  we 
to  rest  in  this  low  and  languM  satiafectuii, 
which  extends  to  nodiing  but  our  poetryl 
We  have  tiie  same  conveniences  of  life 
which  bek>nged  to  our  forefethen ;  are  we 
satisfied  with  them?  The  same  use  of  ma- 
chinery; are  we  satisfied  with  titat?  We 
have  the  same  knowledge  of  the  sorfece  of 
the  gfobe— we  can  oocmt  the  same  number 
of  stars— and  class  the  same  kinds  of  aai- 
malsandplantB;  and  are  we  satisfied?  We 
have  the  same  knowledge  of  dienustry, 
electricity,  hydrostatics,  optics,  and  gravita- 
tion; and  yet  we  are  not  satisfied.  No:— 
tiie  principle  of  improvement— the  desire  of 
progress,  extends  through  every  mamial 
occupation,  through  every  branch  of  seieoeBi 
and  through  every  variety  of  art^and  leaves 
the  region  of  poetry  a  void,  for  fbture  ages 
to  wonder  i^  and  despise.  It  is  our  amiii- 
tion  to  impress  upon  the  page  of  history  tfie 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  every  c^tr 
field  of  intellectual  operation;  but  we  are 
satisfied  that  history  should  record  a  time 
when  the  genius  of  the  Bnglish  nation  cast 
ofi*  the  wreath  of  poesy,  and  trampled  har 
brightest  glories  in  the  dustr-when  the  harp 
of  these  once  melodious  isles  was  siient 
and  vrhen  the  march  of  Britain's  mind  was 
unaccompanied  by  the  muac  of  her  affiBo- 
tions. 

Next  in  importanee  to  the  impreamona 
derived  immediately  fitmi  nature,  are  thooe 
'derived  from  books,  which  if  less  obvious  to 
the  senses,  and  conseqoendy  less  distinct, 
instruct  the  mind  with  greater  fecifity  and 
predsion ;  and  we  behold  another  cause  ef 
the  absence  of  deep  impressbns^  in  the  ex- 
ces«ve  reading  which  characterises  tito 
present  times.  It  is  not  certainly  the  moat 
gracious  mode  of  pointing  out  the  evil,  for 
those  who  multiply  books  to  complam  of 
their  being  read ;  but  by  eateemwe  reading 
we  desire  to  be  understood  to  refer  is  thai 
vorackms  aj^ietite  for  books  which  exeeeds 
die  power  of  digestion. 

Time  was  when  a  well-written  book  had 
an  identity  in  die  hearts  of  iti  readers— a 
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place  in  memory,  and  almost  in  affeotkm— 
its  ehoiee  paatages  referred  to  for  illustra- 
tion on  eyery  momentous  occasion,  and  ite 
pointed  aphonsms  quoted  as  indisputable 
wridence  cX  troth.  Through  the  sentiments 
cf  the  author,  we  became  acquainted  with 
bis  personal  character,  and  took  hua  with 
«B  into  solitude  as  a  companion  who  would 
never  weary ;  and  into  society  as  the  sup- 
porter of  our  arguments,  and  the  prompter 
of  our  most  brilliant  thoughts. 

Such  were  the  times  when  Goldsmith, 
Addison,  and  Johnson,  accompanied  us  in 
the  drdie  of  dafly  communion  with  our  fel- 
low ereatures,  and  we  looked  around  us,  and 
disearered  the  same  principles  of  thought 
and  action  which  their  minds  had  suggested, 
operating  through  all  the  links  of  human 
fellowehip,  through  all  the  changes  of  world- 
ly vicissitude,  and  through  all  the  varieties 
of  station  and  circumstance  in  which  man — 
flie  same  being,  is  to  be  found.  Such  were 
the  times,  when  by  every  mountain  side,  or 
*wimpling  bum,"  we  found  the  versatile 
spirit  of  Bums,  animated  by  the  fresh  invig- 
orating breeze  of  moming ;  or,  leaning  in 
musing  attitude  over  the  arch  of  the  rustic 
bridge,  and  listening  to  the  melodious  flow 
of  the  rippling  stream  as  it  worked  its 
way  through  rocks  and  reeds,  scorning  to 
linger  in  its  woodland  course,  even  beneath 
the  fascination  of  a  poet's  gaze — we  saw  his 
keen  eye  mark  the  flight  of  the  ^  whirring 
partridge,"  and  then  look  wistfully  upon  its 
fall,  as  if  he  rued  the  deed ;  orhe  has  tume^ 
upon  us  with  the  lively  ssdlies  of  his  play- 
(Vil  wit,  half  pathos,  half  satire,  but  ever  the 
genuine  language  of  a  noble  heart,  and  a 
poetic  soul.  Such  ^ere  the  times,  when  we 
shaped  out  our  own  ideas,  and  traced  them 
to  their  origin,  according  to  the  principles  of 
Locke,  whose  very  soul  was  mingled  with 
the  atmo^here  of  our  private  studies,  watch- 
ing over  the  eccentric  flights  of  imagination, 
and  calling  back  the  mind  to  its  proper  ex- 
ercise upon  sensible  or  definite  things.  Such 
were  the  times,  when  every  flower,  and 
every  tree,  was  associated  with  the  fairer 
flowers  and  loftier  trees  of  Milton's  Paradise ; 
when  our  conceptions  of  peace,  and  purity, 
and  hapjaness,  were  immediately  derived 
from  his  descriptions  of  the  short-lived  inno- 
eeoee  of  our  first  parents;  and  when  our 


visions  of  cdestial  and  inftmal  beings  were 
arrayed  in  the  glory  of  his  own  genius,  or 
diadowed  out  by  the  mighty  power  of  his 
majestic  moidi 

It  is  not  thus  in  the  present  day.  Bo<te 
are  now  spoken  of  as  certain  quantities  of 
printed  paper;  and  authors,  a  dass  of  men 
too  numerous  to  be  distinguished,  mix  with 
the  multitude,  creatmg  less  emotion  by  their 
bodily  presence,  than  the  bare  idea  of  an 
author  created  fi>rmeriy.  This  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge — this  removal  of  the 
barriers  by  which  Uterature  has  hitherto 
been  restricted  to  an  enlightened  few,  is  un- 
questionably a  national,  and  public  good; 
but  it  calls  for  a  greater  efibrt  of  intellectual 
power  to  render  the  infiuenoe  of  mind  as  po- 
tent as  it  is  extensive.  Unless  this  efibrt  is 
made,  the  efiect  of  the  present  system  will 
be,  to  generalize  the  principle  of  intelligence 
80  as  to  neutralize  the  two  extremes,  which 
have  separated  the  highly-gifted  from  the 
wholly-unenlightened ;  and  while  the  lower 
class  of  minds  are  better  taught,  and  better 
cultivated,  the  average  of  talent  will  be  the 
same,  because  we  shall  want  the  light  of 
those  brilliant  geniuses  that  rose  like  suns 
amid  a  worid  of  stars. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  not  that  we 
should  read  fewer  books,  but  that  we  should 
read  them  more  studiously ;  and  as  know- 
ledge is  advancing  with  rapid  strides,  that 
we  should  endeavor  to  keep  pace  with  it,  by 
a  more  definite  application  of  solid  thougl^ 
to  the  subjects  laid  betbre  us  in  such  num- 
ber and  variety.  It  is  the  mode  of  reading) 
not  the  number  of  books  read,  that  forms  the 
sum  of  the  pvil  here  alluded  to ;  and  we  ap- 
peal to  any  one  conversant  with  the  society 
of  the  present  day,  whether  it  is  not  weari- 
some to  the  ear,  to  listen  to  the  catalogue  of 
namea  of  books,  and  namet  of  authors,  which 
form  the  substance  of  general  conversation, 
(except  where  politics  take  precedenoe  of 
literature,  and  the  names  of  public  men  are 
substituted  for  the  nature  of  public  measures,) 
instead  of  the  facts  those  books  record,  the 
arguments  they  maintain,  the  troth  they 
establish,  or  the  genius  which  adorns  their 
pages ;  and  still  less  do  we  hear  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  develope  the  nature  and 
principles  of  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

When  we  behold  the  piles  of  heteroge- ; 
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neout  lileratave,  wbiekiMt  •Dlf  ill  Ifae  IOm- 
ffiec  ofthe  leiunied^but  Uad  the  tables  ef  die 
aia»  of  b«iainet0--iiot  hooks  which  hmve  de- 
scended from  his  forefathers,  and  will  remam 
«B  iheir-ieom  in  his  famify  lor  ages  yet  to 
come,  te  he  read  some  twenty  years  henoe 
when  he  shall  have  retired  to  the  quiet  of  the 
suhur^  and  the  eonrfori of  a  gouty  chair; 
hut  books  beyoad  eoottt,  vokniiaeus  and 
large,  poured  ia  as  the  eirculatiag  mediam 
sf  a  lilefary  saeiety,  to  be  jead  in  five  days, 
and  then  lerwarded  under  the  penalty  «f  a 
fine,  io  the  next  happy  menher  of  the  okih ; 
when  we  know  loo  that  the  gentieskan  comes 
home  fipom  his  ofice  at  six  in  the  evening, 
and  returns  to  it  at  nine  thn  next  day,  his 
intervals  of  leisure  including  Che  necessary 
occupations  of  dining  and  sleeping  j  and  when 
we  know  that  his  wife  {a  reader  also)  has  se- 
ven childrea,  a  sick  governess,  and  two  idle 
servants,  and  that  half  her  days  are  spent  in 
imparting  or  receiving  the  felicity  of  morning 
eaUs ;  when  we  add  to  this  the  subscription  of 
the  same  individmlsto  three  or  four  libraries 
for  the  benefit  of  their  children,  as  well  as 
of  themselves,  and  the  necessity  of  glancing 
through  all  the  books  that  fall  into  the  hands 
of  their  bojrs  and  giiis ;  bu^  above  all,  idien 
we  turn  over  the  pile  of  books^  look  at  their 
titles^  and  see— A  treatise  on  the  character- 
istics of  mind — ^A  key  to  paper  currency — 
The  lives  of  all  the  heroes — Gleoeral  obser- 
vations on  the  visible  creation — System  of 
banking  detailed^-Antediluvian  remains — 
Interior  of  the  earth  explained— London, 
and  itB  inhabitants— Refutation  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  creed — The  world  at  one  view — 
with  voyages,  and  travels  to  every  section 
of  the  earth's  surface ; — ^when  we'coosider  all 
this,  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  prodigious 
eon^pass  of  the  minds  of  those  who  imagine 
it  possibb  for  them  to  read,  mark,  and  pro- 
perly digest  the  contents  of  these  books 
within  the  stated  period  allowed  for  their 
perusal ;  and  still  more  we  wonder  at  hear- 
ing it  fearlesdy  asserted  that  they  have  been 
read. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ask,  what  definite 
impressions  we  receive  firom  this  style  of 
reading,  which  is  indeed  a  mockery  of  that 
vital  participation  ia  the  elemente  of  another, 
and  a  more  enli|^hiened  mind,  whose  infiu- 
eace  is  to  raise  Ih^  of  the  reader  almost  to 


a  level  with  the  anthor,  leaving  behind  i^ 
when  the  book  is  dosed,  a  fteshness,  a  vigour 
and  acapaoaty  of  produetioni  like  that  whi^ 
fbUowB  the  retiring  waien  of  a  rich  and  ler- 
tilifi^g  streaoL 

W^  the  best  mode  of  remedying  «a 
evil  is  beyond  oiv  reach,  we  muuixty  aad 
idsdy  adopt  the  next  best  Thus,  iasffad 
of  allowing  our  ideas  to  be  dilnted,  diffasedj 
and  rendered  indefinite  by  tfiis  overwhelm- 
ing tide  of  literature^  if  we  eannoc  gain  man 
time  for  reading,  nor  quicken  cor  under- 
standings  l^  a  firesh  impetos,  we  sho^dddo 
well  to  rsad  some  hooka  attentively,  thooghl- 
fiilly,  and  (eelingiy:  and  what  if  we  do  ^ 
into  society  idioll^  ignorant  even  of  Ibe 
■antes  of  othen^  we  may  perform  the  iiae> 
fill  part  of  listenen^  and  shall  no  more  sacri- 
fice our  claim  to  intellectnal  merit  l^euth 
ignorance,  tiiaa  we  shall  forfeit  our  title  to 
the  admiration  awarded  to  personal  esdhd- 
lit^unent,  by  not  tpeoru^  aspedmea  of  eveij 
gem. 

Every  stage  of  civilization,  aa  wtSk  an 
every  condition  of  civilixed  soeiely,  is  marlEod 
by  some  strong  characteristics  which  indi- 
cate the  prevailing  and  national  tone  of 
manners  and  morals,  as  well  as  what  are 
the  chief  objects  of  intellectual  pursuit  By 
conversation  we  obtain  the  most  immridiatfr, 
and  by  literature  the  most  profi>und  knov- 
ledge  of  what  these  characteristics  are,  and 
what  they  denote.  We  should  say  in  fa- 
miliar language,  that  utUUy  was  the  order 
of  the  present  day;  and  such  unqoestiooa- 
\Ay  should  be  the  aim  of  every  well  directed 
mind;  but  there  is  a  physical,  and  mora) 
utili^  connected  with  the  two  distinctions 
of  our  nature,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  no  amaU 
importance  to  inquire^  which  of  ttieae  die- 
tinct  portions  of  our  being  is  most  prodoe- 
tive  of  happiness,  and  consequently  moU 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

The  utility  to  which  we  now  generaDy 
appeal  in  computing  the  vahie  of  our  own 
endeavours,  or  tiiose  of  the  rest  of  man^n<t^ 
is  chiefly  eonfined  to  physical  advantage^ 
and  operates  by  material  agency.  The 
utili^  whksh  ought  to  be  the  ohimale  aha 
of  every  enlightened  bein|^  comprehends 
all  ttiat  ennobles  and  exalts  the  min^  Inthe 
facilities  now  invented  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  of  eveiy  kind;  in  the  increased 
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cdtivwAon  and  diwemuHitioii  of  ktten ;  in 
the  wmaitone^  a£R>rded  to  individuiil  re- 
•evdi,  by  pMlc  inetitatioiif  and  societies 
of  every  deeeriptkm  for  ^e  ooneeptFation 
md  diforion  of  talent^  we  see  the  means  by 
wfakch  the  nature  and  condition  of  man  is  to 
be  inqroved ;  but  if  we  limit  our  views  to 
theee  mean$^  and  lest  satisfied  with  the  oe- 
tfap^Mon^  and  activity  necessarily  aooom- 
panying  the  attainment  tff  Imowledge,  we 
diall  never  behold  tiie  desirable  cm^-Hiie 
attainmeat  of  ipMemi— wtiich  we  nnder^ 
stand  to  mean,  the  applicadon  of  knowledge 
•0  as  to  prodoee  the  greatest  sum  of  amral 
goad. 

That  Imowledge  is  not  happiness,  we  are 
taught  by  the  eiqperience  of  our  Own  hearts^ 
by  the  obeervatioQ  of  every  day,  and  by  the 
midyiag  record  of  the  king  of  Isiiael,  who 
knew  and  (elt,  perhaps  more  deq>Iy  than 
any  oth^  man,  the  harassing  and  destmo- 
tive  conflict  of  high  intellectoal  powers  at 
war  with  ungoverned  passions,  and  an  iOr 
regulated  win 

The  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  fhcul- 
ties  can  only  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
natmre  of  things  generally.  It  cannot  in- 
ttfiie  us  with  an  ardent  desire  to  appropriate 
some,  and  to  avoid  others.  Unless  as  some 
phUooophers  maintain,  we  only  need  to  know 
what  is  best,  and  our  preference  Ibr  it  will 
ibUow,  as  a  necessary  consequence.  It  may 
be  m  weak,  and  certainly  it  is  a  womanly 
mode  of  reasoning,  to  argue  ^t  we  roust 
be  tacnghl,  not  oi^  to  know,  but  to  love 
what  iM  best,  because  de^e  arises  entirely 
out  of  a  moral,  as  knowledge  arises  out  <^ 
ao  intelleetaal  process.  It  arises  in  fact  out 
of  our  eariy  impressions  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  and  is  so  distinct  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  qnali^  of  the  thing  desired,  as  not  un- 
frequently  to  be  at  variance  with  our  judg- 
ment, and  to  lead  us  in  pursuit  of  what  we 
know  U}  be  unproductive  of  ultimate  good. 
Hence  arise  all  the  i9tZ/ti{  errors  committed 
by  maiddnd,  errors  so  evident  and  so  nume- 
rom^  that  we  can  only  envy  the  philoso- 
pher who  looked  upon  the  conduct  of  bis 
Mow  creatures,  and  upon  his  own  heart, 
yet  saw  and  felt  no  deidre  except  for  what 
he  believed  to  be  morally  excellent 

We  are  told  that  the  errors  which  are 
from  mist!dtea  views  of  the 


nature  of  good  and  evil,  and  that  tiiese 
views  are  acted  upon,  because  ihe  good  wo 
perceive  is  present  and  obvious,  while  that 
with  which  it  ought  to  be  compared  is  re- 
mote. But  when  a  man  vdioee  sole  subsis- 
tence depends  upon  the  produce  of  his  gar- 
den, preferring  ease  and  indolence  to  ao- 
tivity  and  labour,  msSen  that  garden  to  run 
to  waste^  it  is  not  because  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  consequences  that  must  ensue,  but  be- 
cause be  has  learned  to  bve  the  gratifica- 
tion of  corporeal  inclination  more  than  any 
o&er  tiling,  and  therefore  he  determines  to 
obtain  it  at  any  rieSc.  The  &ct  is,  that  in 
such  cases,  our  mental  calculations  are  ge- 
nerally more  numerous,  and  more  correct, 
than  we  are  willing  to  acknowledge  to  the 
world,  and  while  we  act  from  the  immediate 
impuLBO  of  desire,  we  disown  all  conviction 
that  we  could  have  acted  better,  in  order  to 
lessen  our  culpability  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

The  first  stirrings  of  desire  arise  out  of 
sensation,  long  before  we  are  capable  of  es- 
timating good  and  evil  We  feel  the  im- 
pressions of  pleasure  and  pain,  consequently 
we  desire  to  repeat  the  one,  and  to  avoid  the 
other ;  and  as  we  are  long  inimderManding 
the  pleasure  remotely  derived  from  virtue, 
so  it  is  bng  before  we  see  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  our  moral  nature  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  enable  us  willingly  to  sacrifice  the 
lesser  good  for  the  greater,  and  to  love  most 
what  is  intrinsically  best  In  the  mean 
titne  the  mind  is  gaining  new  impressions  of 
a  less  and  less  corporeal  nature,  and  as  they 
are  invariably  accompanied  with  some  de- 
gree of  pleasure  or  pain,  the  desire  natu- 
rally belonging  to  tiie  sensation  of  pl^uure 
gains  additional  strength,  and  fresh  impulse, 
until  it  gradually  assumes  the  warmth  and 
vitality  of  atifection,  which  prompts  us  to 
seek  certain  thmgs  in  preference  to  others, 
perhaps  more  worthy  of  our  regard,  and 
sometimes  to  obtain  them  at  any  cost,  and 
at  the  risk  of  any  consequence. 

As  it  is  of  infinitely  more  importance 
what  we  are,  than  what  we  know ;  and  as 
our  moral  conduct  is  more  influenced  by 
what  we  love,  than  by  what  we  understand, 
because  we  naturally  pursue  that  which  we 
love  best,  rather  than  that  which  we  know 
to  be  so ;  so  in  order  that  our  desires^  and 
eonsequendyour  affections,  may  be  property 
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directed,  it  ia  neceasary  that  all  oar  impres- 
sions connected  with  the  nature  of  good 
and  evil  should  be  distinct  and  durable,  and 
founded  upon  truth:  and  the  science  which 
leads  to  the  proper  selection  and  arrange- 
I'  ment  of  early  impressions— the  origin  of 
I  desire — the  direction  of  the  affections,  and 
!  coiisequentlf  the  formation  of  the  moral 
I  cliaracter,  is  that  >7hich  we  would  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  busy 
public,  as  conducive  to  the  highest  and  roost 
lasting  utility. 

It  is  with  this  view  of  the  subject  of  utility, 
that  the  writer  of  thieee  pages  has  dwelt  so 
long  upon  the  nature  and  importance  of 
poetry,  and  laboured  (it  may  be  fruitlessly 
to  others,  but  certainly  not  without  enjoy- 
ment to  herself,)  to  enforce  the  desirableness 
of  cultivating  poetry  as  an  art,  and  of  cher- 
ishing poetic  feehng  as  a  source  of  intellec- 
tual enjoyment 

Upon  the  principle  of  our  desires  arising 
out  of  our  impressions  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
there  is  an  importance — a  wisdom  in  poetry, 
beyond  what  a  superficial  observation  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.  It  is  because  poetry 
addresses  itself  immediately  to  our  feelings, 
and  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  our  individual 
impressions  to  attest  its  truth,  that  it  becomes 
a  powerful  engine  of  instruction,  enforcing 
while  it  inculcates,  and  stimulating  while  it 
teachea  If  while  we  learn  an  important 
truth,  we  have  the  testimony  of  our  feelings 
to  confirm  it,  how  much  stronger  it  the  im- 
pression? The  orator  whose  object  is  to 
rouse  the  public  mind  to  indignation  and 
violence,  and  active  force  against  a  tyrant, 
or  a  usurper,  does  not  merely  argne  upon 
the  natural  rights  of  man,  and  the  principles 
of  law  and  justice ;  but  he  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  to  their  ruined  homes,  to 
their  desolate  hearths,  and  draws  pictures 
of  the  hunger,  and  want,  and  squalid  misery 
with  which  they  are  too  feelingly  acquainted. 
We  have  a  striking  instance  of  the  dif- 
ference between  addresnng  the  judgment, 
and  addressing  the  feelings,  in  the  two  oea- 
tions  on  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar,  delivered 
by  Brutus  and  Mark  Antony.  Brutus, 
whose  noble  nund  disdains  all  artifice,  ap- 
peals at  once  to  the  "  wisdom"  of  the  people, 
and  justifies  the  fatal  deed  he  has  just  com- 
mitted, by  dwelkng  upon  one  single  stain  in 


Csesar's  character— his  ambtiien.  But  wtio 
in  that  motley  crowd  regarded  Cssar's  am- 
bition, unless  it  toudied  himself^  The  coul 
of  Brutus  was  capable  of  appiehendBig  in 
the  ambition  of  one  man,  an  enemy  to  the 
many — a  destroyer  of  the  rights  mad  the 
liberties  of  the  Roman  peq>Ie;  but  it  was 
an  evil  too  remote  for  the  multhode  tp  be 
impressed  with,  and  though  they  offisred  a 
prompt,  and  at  the  moment  a  sincere  ac- 
knowledgement, that  what  Bnitns  had  mid 
was  just  and  true,  we  see  how  aoon  they 
eould  turn,  and  listen,  and  grow  furiooa, 
under  the  influence  of  that  master-piece  of 
eloquence,  by  which  Mark  Antony  gradually 
led  their  attention  away  from  Cesar's  am- 
bition, and  the  remote  idea  they  might  hsve 
formed  of  its  consequences,  to  the  bloody 
spectacle  of  his  bleeding^  body,  the  gaping 
wounds  still  testifying  that  it  was  the  hand 
of  a  friend—a  loved  and  trusted  frieml,  that 
had  shed  the  proudest  bbod  in  Rome. 

**■  But  yecterday  th«  word  of  Ottfsr  mlskt 
nave  stood  agmintt  the  world  ;  now  Urn  h*  lkM«, 
And  wooe  m  poor  to  do  Mb  fsveroBOO." 

Lest  the  people  should  not  be  snfficientiy 
excited  by  this  spectacle— by  what  they 
could  all  immediately  understand— die  direct 
infliction  of  cruelty,  the  artful  orator  makes 
another  i^|)peal  to  their  feelinga,  which  im- 
mediately strikes  home.  He  tdls  them  of 
Cssar's  mil,  from  which  they  were  indi- 
vidually and  personally  to  derive  benefit, 
and  then  the  fir^  he  had  so  stndiouBly  en- 
deavoured to  kindle  burst  forth,  and  weq>- 
ing  for  C«»ar  as  for  a  public  bcne&ctof^-a 
patriot^a  god,  they  direct  the  fury  of 
their  indignation  against  the  conspiralon, 
and  threaten  the  direst  vengeanee  upon  the 
head  of  Brutus. 

This  appeal  is  in  strict  aceordnnee  with 
the  spirit  oif  poetry,  which  convinces  not  to 
much  by  the  evidence  of  what  we  know,  as 
what  we  feel  It  required  time  for  the  Ro- 
mans to  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  ambitMn, 
and  even  then  they  could  not  bring  hone  its 
remote  consequences  to  the  eonvictioa  of 
their  bosoms ;  but  they  were  instanteBeoos- 
ly  impressed  with  horror  on  beholding  the 
lacerated  body  of  Cssar,  they  all  felt  that 
the  friends  in  whom  he  had  traatad  should  i 
have  been  the  very  last  to  do  the  blcody 
deed,  and  they  lelt  also  that  the  man,  who 
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wUb  lie  lived  had  Ibraied  IhoM  gtmrwm 
ibMlbrtlieirbfloefil  whieh  hit  will  attested, 
ooghl  in  hu  death  to  be  lamented  and 
afcafea. 

If  mAeient  had  itot  already  been  eaid  to 
eitablkh  the  fact,  that  the  influence  of  poetry 
anace  from  iti  connexion  with  our  feelings, 
we  migfat  refer  to  the  history  of  all  nations, 
in  whose  early  Rtagea  of  civilisation,  poetry 
has  held  a  prominent  part  And  why?  Be- 
eaase  in  describing  what  is  beautiful,  or  re- 
fined, or  conducive  to  happiness,  it  has  been 
n^ported  by  principles  inherent  in  the 
human  mind — principles  upon  which  are 
AMtnded  our  impressions  of  pleasure  and 
pain.  Knowledge  ib  its  prosaic  form,  as  it 
ii  onaDy  conveyed  into  the  mind,  can  only 
iortnict;  but  poetry  charms  while  it  in- 
ftrocii.  Knowledge  requires  the  evidence 
of  &ets,  and  the  aid  of  reflection,  and  reason- 
ing to  establish  iu  truth.  Poetiy  teaches  by 
t  diifereDt  process.  Telling  of  others  what 
we  experience  in  ourselves,  it  engages  in  the 
ca»e  of  truth,  all  that  we  fear  of  evil,  and 
•0  that  we  desire  of  good ;  and  sometimes 
in  the  fabulous  history  of  imaginary  beings, 
imparts  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  thought  and  action. 

It  remains  only  to  add  a  few  remarks  on 
the  rabject  of  happiness,  as  connected  i^nth 
oor  condition  in  the  present  worid.  There 
ve  rigid  disciplinarians  who  regard  enjoy- 
ment as  a  dangerous  appendage  to  that  con- 
ditioo— who,  shrinking  from  the  idea  of  en- 
joyment as  an  end  in  itself  worthy  of  atuiin- 
meni,  kwk  upon  it  rather  as  a  snare  to  lure 
tM  into  ludden  mischief.  If  enjoyment  is  of 
DO  troportaoee  to  our  being,  (we  might  say 
to  oor  veD  beings)  why  then  is  beauty  dif- 
foMd  throughout  creation,  or  why  is  the 
pnoctpie  of  happiness  derived  from  beauty 
knplanted  in  the  soul  of  man?  What,  in 
ibort,  is  the  value  of  anything  without  en- 
joyment, either  immediate  or  remote  ?  For, 
vhen  we  speak  of  ennobling  or  exalting  the 
hmmn  miiMl,  it  is  but  in  other  words  to 
ipetk  of  inereaaingiti  d^mbility  of  enjoying 
that  which  is  supremely  excellent  Our  na- 
toral  desire  of  enjojrment,  is  the  prindple 
apoa  which  we  teach  all  monl  truths.  We 
ipeak  of  particular  things  as  conducive  to 
t^  happ^Mss  of  ourselves  or  others,  and 
tf«i  the  ialhot  mind  is  eonvineed  that  they 


are  desirable  flrom  ill  own  vivid  iropraariona 
of  the  sensations  of  pleasure.  When  we 
teach  a  moral  leoaon  of  praetieal  difficulty 
and  pain,  it  is  atiO  in  the  same  way,  by  eom- 
paring  present  steering  with,  the  greater 
and  mere  lasting  happiness  that  will  ensue ; 
and  when  one  individoal  is  to  benefit  by  the 
suflering  of  another,  we  point  out  the  internal 
satisfaction  attending  all  benevolent  actions, 
and  the  general  happiness  of  a  life  of  duty. 

Without  enjoyment,  we  should  be  without 
desire,  and  without  desire,  we  should  be 
without  action — we  should  also  be  without 
love — without  every  good  and  virtuous  im- 
pulse, and  above  all,  we  should  be  without 
gratitude ;  for  those  who  endeavour  to  teach 
the  duty  of  gratitude,  while  they  withhold 
the  means  of  innocent  enjoyment,  are  guilty 
of  an  insult  to  common  sense,  and  a  pre- 
sumptuous violence  of  the  benign  plan  of 
Providence. 

How  diflerent  is  the  dealing  of  the  Crea- 
tor with  his  creatures !  How  much  has  he 
spread  before  them  of  beauty  and  sublimity ! 
How  prodigally  has  he  blessed  their  exis- 
tence with  sweetness  and  harmony,  for  which 
we  can  imagine  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  dependent 
children,  and  of  leading  them  by  their  expe- 
rience of  temporal  enjoyment,  to  desire  Uiat 
which  is  eternal  For  how  should  we  form 
a  conception  of  happiness,  having  had  no 
impression  of  pleasure ;  or  how  should  we 
desire  it,  having  had  no  foretaste  of  enjoy- 
ment? 

It  follows  (hen,  that  there  is  utility  in  be- 
ing innocently  happy— utility  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive compass,  and  the  highest  character, 
which  poetiy  is  of  all  our  intellectual  pur- 
suits most  capable  of  promoting.  Let  us 
then  no  longer  reject  (his  heaven-bom  mes- 
senger of  a  more  refined  and  spiritual  exis- 
tence ;  but  let  us  call  with  united  voice  up- 
on our  silent  minstrels,  and  bid  them  tune 
once  more  the  melodious  hnrps  to  which  in 
early  life  our  souls  have  thrilled ;  let  us  enter 
again  into  the  field  of  nature,  not  only  with 
eyes  to  examine,  but  with  hearts  to  feel ;  let 
us  woo  back  imagination  to  come  and  bear 
us  up  on  her  elastic  wings,  above  the  gioss 
elements  of  mere  corporeal  life — not  to  sep- 
arate us  by  the  idle  vapours  of  distempered 
fancy  fh>m  the  duties  of  ratk>aal  and  immor- 
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tel  bttBga  but  to  gweeUo  thoai  ^tiw  with  a 
Bore  etfitfeal  nmince,  ftnd  to  di^nMy  them 
with  a  chamcter  mare  wibyme.  Above  all, 
let  Hi  accept  the  additional  aovroe  of  enjoys 
ment  which  poetry  afibrda,  not  with  die  «c- 
eitement  of  a  transent  iadnlgenae^  aa  an  idle 
toy  for  pieaflaiit  pastime  ki  our  wMttithoai% 


hal  Willi  fralitaieaod 

tbwarda  the  Gifer  of  erery  good  and  pate 

gif^aa  a  ridi  and  graciooa  blearing^ 

high  pnrpoae  is  to  promote  the  I 

happfaKM  of  man,  and  the  i^orfoT  hkCna- 

tor. 
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AN  APOLOGY  FOR  FICTION. 


To  write  a  book  which  is  intended,  and 
ctlcahted,  solely  for  the  readers  of  fiction, 
and  prefix  to  it  an  apology  addressed  to 

'  the  non-readers  of  fiction,  appears  some- 

'  what  paradoxical ;  yet  as  a  member  of  a 
religiooi  society,  whose  sentiments  are 
opealy  and  professedly  at  variance  with 
works  of  this  description,  I  would  not 
wittingly  oppose  the  peculiarities  of  many 
whom  I  regard  with  gratitude,  esteem,  and 
•dmiration,  without  offering  in  my  own 

I  vindication  some  remarks  opon  the  nature 

!  of  fiction  in  genend. 

I  Fictioii  may,  or  may  not  be,  subservient 
to  tbepurpoaes  of  moral  instruction.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  abuses  to  which 
it  is  most  liable : — the  delineation  of  unnatu- 
ral characters,  by  the  combination  of  such 
qualities  as  never  did,  and  never  could  exist 
in  one  human  being;  and  the  placing  such 
creatores  of  imagination  in  scenes  and  cir- 

I  cuQSianees  where  the  common  S3rmpathies 
of  our  nature  find  no  place ;  and  where  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  in  order  to  follow  them 
with  interest,  must  be  elevated  V)  the  high- 
est pitch  of  absurdity,  and  the  feelings 

J  itrained  beyond  their  proper  and  healthy 
tone ;  and  when  I  add  to  this,  the  shame- 

I  las  prostitution  of  talent,  with  which  some 
writers  have  confounded  the  nature  of  good 
and  evil,  making  vice  interesting,  and  vir- 
tue insipid,  by  investing  one  with  the  fan- 
tastic drapery  of  romance,  and  stripping 

j  the  other  of  all  that  can  please  the  eye  or 

I  charm  the  senses,  by  describing  the  most 
■sioiUBhing  instances  of  integrity,  gener- 
osity, and  self^enial,  as  arising  solely  from 


an  amiable  heart,  without  the  assistance  of 
religion,  or  the  control  of  good  principle, 
I  am  willing  to  aUow  that  fiction  has  often 
been,  and  is  well  calculated  to  be,  a  most 
powerful  engine  of  demoralization. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  writer  keeps 
steadily  in  view  the  development  of  moral 
truth,  when  his  characters  are  all  of  our 
^  mixed  essence,'*  drawn  from  the  scenes 
of  every-day  life,  animated  with  our  feel- 
ings, weak  with  our  frailties,  led  into  our 
difiiculties,  surrounded  by  our  temptations, 
and  altogether  involved  in  a  succession  of 
the  same  causes  and  effects  which  influence 
our  lives,  his  productions  may  be  called 
fictitious,  but  they  cannot  be  ^e.  To  me 
they  appear  at  least  as  lawful  as  those  of 
the  painter,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  ven- 
tured to  call  my  stories.  Pictures  of  Private 
Life. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  an  artist  wished 
to  exhibit  to  the  public  a  personification  of 
old  age.  Perhaps  he  would  paint  an  old 
woman  in  her  cottage.  But  this  would 
not  be  alL  In  order  to  present  the  idea 
more  complete,  he  must  place  before  our 
eyes  the  interior  of  her  habitation,  her  an- 
cient furniture,  the  old  fashioned  chair  on 
which  she  is  resting,  her  crutch  at  her  side, 
her  knitting,  or  her  spinning  wheel,  her 
kettle  and  her  cat  Now  though  such  an 
old  woman,  with  her  furniture,  such  a 
chair,  spinning  wheel,  crutch,  kettle,  and 
cat,  never  did  exist,  yet  the  pictfire  may  be 
true ;  because  the  idea  of  old  age  could 
not  well  be  conveyed  without  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  scene  being  thus  filled  up ; 
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and  in  proportion  as  the  subject  is  more 
complex,  the  collateral  circumstances  will 
be  more  studied,  and  frequently  more  nu- 
merous. 

In  the  same  way  the  fictitious  writer  la- 
bours, and  for  the  same  end ;  with  this  ad- 
vantage, that  the  supposed  lapse  of  time, 
afibrds  him  an  opportunity  of  tracingcauses 
to  their  effects.  I^  for  instance,  his  subject 
be  virtue,  that  virtue  must  be  tried  ]  and 
therefore  he  brmgs  in  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances all  subservient  to  one  purpose. 
Virtue  must  be  contrasted  with  vice ;  and 
therefore  other  characters  are  introduced, 
and  made  to  speak,  and  act,  in  a  manner 
the  most  opposed  to  the  words  and  actions 
of  virtue.  Virtue  when  alb'ed  to  clay, 
must  not  be  complete,  and  without  flaw, 
because  that  would  be  unnatural,  and  con- 
vey an  idea  of  a  superhuman  beings  virtue 
must  therefore  sometimes  fall  away  from 
its  high  purpose,  in  order  that  it  may  learn 
humility,  and  look  more  earnestly  for  the 
guiding  hand  of  Providence  \  and,  lastly, 
virtue  must  have  its  reward.  In  this  man- 
ner the  writer  is  involved  in  a  great  variety 
of  imagery,  and  may  sometimes  have  the 
management  of  characters,  which,  if  sep- 
arately and  independently  considered, 
would  not  be  worth  his  while  to  delineate. 

Various  means  may  be  employed  to  pro- 
duce the  same  end.  As  individuals  we 
must  all  labour  according  to  our  calling. 
Some  preach  virtue,  some  only  practise  it, 
some  make  a  picture  of  it,  and  some  a 
poem,  and  some  (perhaps  the  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  moral  teachers)  adorn  it  with  the 
garb  of  fiction,  that  it  may  ensure  a  wel- 
come, where  it  would  not  otherwise  ob- 
tain an  entrance. 

To  meet  jvith  an  attentive  and  willing 
listener  is  no  less  difficult  than  to  find  an 
able  teacher.  Fiction  may  be  compared 
to  a  key,  which  opens  many  minds  that 


would  be  closed  against  a  aennon.    Nor 
is  it  without  authority  in  the  writiDgs  of 
sincere  and  zealous  chrtstianSL     The  wide 
ran^of  allegory  affords  innumerable  sub- 
jects for  instruction  and  delight,  and  maoj 
a  weary  wanderer  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  has  been  cheered  by 
the  remembrance  of  Bonyan's  pilgrim. 
But  the  Scriptures  themselves  affi>rd  the 
highest  evidence  that  this  style  of  writing 
may  be  made  serviceable,  as  a  meant  of  re- 
proof and  conviction.  Lei  us  confine  our  at- 
tention to  one  example.  Where  can  we  find 
anything  comparable  to  the  affecting  story 
of  the  ewe  lamb?    Had  the  prophet  Na- 
than addressed  the  king  of  Isntel  at  ence 
as  a  violator  of  the  laws  of  virtue,  honour, 
and  generosity,  he  would  probably  have 
found  him  so  effectually  defended  by  the 
pride  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  by  the 
dignity  of  his  office,  that  he  would  have 
&iled  to  reach  his  heart  ,*  but  by  the  simple 
story  of  the  ewe  kmb,  he  touched  at  once 
upon  that  chord  of  feeling,  which  seemed 
ever  ready  to  vibrate  with  sweetest  melody, 
in  the  soul  of  the  Boyal  Psalmist  ]  and 
then  followed  that  emphatic  application 
"thou art  the  man!" 

It  is  in  this  manner,  by  .the  contempla- 
tion of  ideal  characters  that  we  are  some- 
times led  on  towards  conviction ;  our  fieel- 
ings  become  softened  in  sympathy  with 
theirs,  we  unconsciously  pronounce  our 
own  condemnation,  and  conscience  makes 
the  application. 

Although  willing  to  allow  that  fictitioos 
writing  is  the  most  humble  means  of  moral 
instruction,  I  am  still  earnest  in  endeavour- 
ing to  maintain  its  utility,  especially  on  the 
ground  that  it  finds  ks  way  to  the  dense 
multitude  who  close  their  eyes  upon  t^ 
introduction  of  purer  Ugbt 

Happy,  happy  is  it  for  those  whoM 
hearts  are  open  to  receive  "  Christ  as  their 
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Sehoolmaflter ,"  who  have  learned  to  desire 
the  *^  ainc^e  milk  of  the  word."  In  their 
select  and  pririleged  communitiee,  the 
bible  spreads  before  them  a  wide  field  of 
nerer  coding  wonder  and  delight,  and  re- 
ligion is  a  hallowed  word,  uniting  all  their 
sympathies  into  (hie  bond  of  peace  and  lore. 
Let  us  look  into  the  next  stage  of  ad- 
vancemmt  towards  moral  excellence,  and 
here  we  see  religion  obscured  by  the  mists 
of  party  prsfudice,  still  worshipped,  but 
frequently  disguised,  and  misunderstood. 
A  little  lower  and  religion  holds  adisputed 
sway,  contending  with  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  for  a  small  portion  of  the  heart 
Lower  still,  and  her  power  and  her  excel* 
leDce  are  called  in  question;  but  before 
we  arriTe  at  that  class  by  which  her  image 
is  dethroned,  and  her  institutions  yiohted, 
let  us  regard  that  immense  mass  of  beings 
whose  percepdons  are  so  imperfect,  whose 


minds  so  unenlightened,  and  whose  feel- 
ings so  absorbed  by  the  trifling  affidrs  of 
a  busy  world,  that  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  learned  to  think.  It  is  from 
amongst  these  that  I  have  ventured  to  lift 
up  my  voice  i  it  is  for  these  that  I  have 
thought,  and  felt,  and  written.  In  vain 
might  instruction  be  hid  before  thon  in  a 
weightier  form  Their  pursuit  is  pleasure, 
their  feed  excitemmt  And  since  books 
of  fiction  are  a  kind  which  thousands  will 
continue  to  write,  and  tens  of  thousands  to 
read,  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  my  little 
part  towards  blending  with  amusement 
some  of  those  serious  reflections,  which  in 
the  often  shifting  scenes  of  a  restless  life, 
have  occupied  my  own  mind ;  not  without 
earnest  longings,  that  I  m3r8elf  were 
amongst  those  who  are  idready  prepared 
to  receive  truth  without  fiction,  light  with- 
out clouds,  good  without  alloy. 
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"A  wetiy  lot  is  thine,  fiur  maid, 

Awetiylotkthme; 
To  pluck  th«  thocn  thy  brow  tolif»id| 

And  prew  the  me  for  wine  !** 

Roust. 


CHAPTER  L 

**  If  T  motber  WM  alady,"  laid  Anna  Clare, 
Abetntjftil  girl  of  eighteen,  to  her  meek  and 
fpktioMDg  friend,  Mary  Newton,  who  lat 
at  the  door  of  her  fitfher'a  cottage,  bnsfly 
msfkytd  in  pc^iaring  her  little  brothers 
for  the  coming  sabbath.  ''My 
was  a  lady,  and  though  she  had  the 
to  marry  into  a  kwer  sphere,  she 
nercr  fergol  her  own  Boperiority." 

*'P«fasps  it  woald  have  been  better  for 
her  if  dM  had,"  repUed  Mary. 

''Solsr  from  forgetting  it,**  continiied  her 
fricod,  ''she  strove  eontiiraally  to  impress 
upoQ  my  mtod,  the  importance  of  imbibing, 
■fed  fttaining,  her  own  notions  of  that  dis^ 
tactMQ  of  bbrth  and  education  which  she 
Tikied  so  highly;  and,  above  all  things, 
ivamed  me  against  forming  any  low  oon- 
nenoQ  in  marriage." 

''But  did  whit  make  yon  miderstand  exact- 
ly whereaboats  in  society  to  place  yourself  1 
fiir  that  nnst  dearly  be  made  oat,  before  yon 
csa  know  whether  jrou  look  above  or  below 
yoa;  and  In  my  opinion  it  is  one  of  the 
worit  evOs  arisiDg  from  alliances  such  as 
year  mother's,  and  one  which  those  who 
^•tor  Into  them mnsthave  bitterly  to  lament, 
ibit  their  ofibpring  occupy  a  doubtful  and 


unsettled  station ;  for  if  possessed  of  any 
ambition,  they  will  be  perpetually  struggling 
to  establish  their  claim  to  the  rank  of  one 
parent,  and  looking  down  with  contempt 
upon  the  other ;  and  here  Anna,  allow  me 
to  speak  a  little  of  my  mind  respecting  your- 
self, for  I  have  often  thought  it  would  be 
better  for  you,  if  you  wouM  recollect  that 
you  are  not  entirely  your  mother^  chiki,  but 
that  you  bear  the  name,  and  live  under  the 
protection  of  a  plain  and  homely  man,  who 
has  always  been  toyou  a  kind  and  indulgent 
father.  But  I  fear  my  advice  is  not  agree- 
able to  jTou.'* 

"Excuse  me,"  replied  Anna,  endeavour- 
ing to  look  polite,  because  she  really  felt 
angry;  "excuse  me,  Mary,  if  I  say  it  is 
not  quite  agreeable ;  not  because  I  cannot 
bear  to  hear  the  truth,  but  because  you  ha ve 
not  the  kind  of  tact  ^diich  is  requisite  to  ren* 
der  advice  pleasing. 

"And  excuse  m^  Anna,  if  I  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  any  tact  can  render  advice  pleas- 
ing to  those  who  do  not  mean  to  follow  it 

AAer  this,  there  was  a  long  pause  between 
the  two  friends,  during  which,  Anna  tried  to 
forget  what  had  passed,  while  Mary  struggled 
to  subdue  her  personal  feelings,  so  that  she  ' 
might  q>eak  calmly  and  seriously,  what  she 
was  determtoed  her  friend  should  hear.  I 
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^Anna,"  said  she,  ''we  have  been  long 
frienda— friendB  in  infancy— (HendB  at  sdiool. 
Shall  we  not  continue  friends,  now  that  we 
are  abont  to  enter  upon  the  cares  of  wom^ 
and  may  need  each  others  help  1  But  mind 
me,  Anna,  friend  is  a  serious  word,  and  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  used.  By  being  friends,  I 
do  not  mean  that  we  are  merely  to  walk  out 
together,  and  read  together,  and  hear  each 
other's  love  stories.  No,  I  mean  that  we  are 
to  stand  by  each  other  dirongh  lii^  throu^ 
evil  report,  and  good  report — to  watch  over 
each  other  for  good,  and  to  speak  boldly  and 
openly,  yet  kindly  and  tenderiy,  all  that  we 
think  of  each  other.  This  is  my  notion  of  a 
friend ;  and  if  you  think  I  am  so  meek  and 
low,  that  I  dare  not  be  all  this  to  you,  you 
are  very  much  mistaken,  for  I  never  will  be 
humble  friend  to  any  one,  no,  not  to  you, 
Anna,  deariy  as  I  Idve  you." 

Anna,  who  had  advanced  nearer  to  Mary 
while  she  was  speaking,  now,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  besought  her  forgiveness;  and  they 
parted  for  that  night,  with  more  true  love 
than  they  had  felt  for  months  before. 

Mary  went  in  with  the  stockinga  she  had 
darned^  and  commenced  the  operation  of 
washmg  h^  little  brothmv  and  sisters  before 
they  w^  to  bad,  while  Anna  sanntered 
home  hy  moonUgbt,  rousing  as  she  went; 
then  trimmeda  new  bonnet  forexhibitiaithe 
next  day,  and  tried  a  new  tnne  on  her  guitar 
before  she  retired  to  bed,  where  her  dreams 
were  scarcely  more  vistonary  than  thoee 
which  usually  occupied  her  praking  hours. 

Neither  of  tiiese  young  persons  wbb  of  the 
class  properly  called  poor.  Their  felkers 
were  both  small  JGarmers,  a  description  of 
people  once  numerous  in  Greet  Britain,  now 
very  much  decreased  by  the  k>8s  of  those 
who  have  ftdlen  into  abject  want,  and  those 
who  are  scrambling  up  the  dangerous  ladder 
of  luxurious  extravagance. 

The  house  in  which  Mary  lived  ought  not, 
in  the  present  day,  to  be  called  a  eottage, 
because  it  could  neither  be  etched,  nor  sketch- 
ed into  any  thing,  that  would  not  be  alto- 
gether disgraeeiul  to  the  pages  of  a  lady's 
album.      It   was  a  small,   sqnare4ooking 


house,  built  of  red  brick,  with  a  greea  door 
at  the  termination  of  a  gravel  walk  to  which 
yon  passed  through  a  little  gate,  green  also, 
and  flanked  on  either  side  by  green  paling 
On  entering  &e  door,  you  saw  on  the  right 
hand  a  common  sitting  room,  with  a  brick 
floor,  and  on  the  other,  a  neatly  garmdied 
pariour,  used  only  on  Sundays,  with  a  car^ 
pet  and  a  sofa,  and  a  chimney  piece  orna- 
mented with  a  pair  of  beautiful  hand-screens, 
<*  wfooght  by  no  other  hand,  I  ween,"  than 
that  of  Anna  Clare. 

If  the  habitation  of  the  Newtons  was  in- 
capable of  being  metamofi^iosed  into  a 
picture,  Mary  herself  was  equally  incapable 
of  being  transformed  into  a  heroine.  Nei- 
ther her  size,  her  figure,  nor  her  face,  was 
calculated  to  distinguish  her  from  the  many. 

Her  dress  was  neither  pictureaqoe  nor 
fashionable,  and  her  hair,  neither  raven,  nor 
flaxen,  golden,  nor  auburn,  but  just  such  as 
no  poet  or  painter  could  maka  any  vaa  td^ 
was  braided  over  a  forehead,  neither  hi^ 
nor  marble  pale.  In  short  sine  was  just  fbe 
sort  of  person  of  which  we  fimqr  tlia  nn^ 
titode  is  oomposed,  when  we  look  out  nfon 
a  crowd  of  peo^e.  WhOt  Anna's  waa  a 
face,  which  the  eye  vmaM  diwjsPM  and 
single  out  fVom  amongst  a  Ibiiusfiii,  and  wBt 
the  imagination  to  work  to  poader  xxpom 
idience  it  ooold  hava  eome^  and  whitk^  it 
might  be  going.  From  her  mother  slw  bad 
learned  to  place  anupdoevahieiqKiR  tfaaeyn- 
hols  of  wealth ;  but  it  seemed  as  though  she 
had  inherited,  by  nature,  all  that  eould  adom 
and  give  outward  exoettenoe  to  the  Ingfaast 
station.  Slender,  delicate,  and  gracafol  h» 
her  figure,  she  had  exactly  the  kind  of  taeta, 
which  eoaUed  her  to  set  that  figure  off  la 
advantage;  while  her  ravea  hair,  because 
she  knew  not  how  to  dress  it  feshionahly, 
was  always  dressed  becomingly.  Her  c«ro- 
plexion  was  clear  end  glowing,  aad  her  dark 
e3res  had  that  peenfiar  light  of  joy,  aad  in- 
nocence, which  is  seldom  seen  in  those  that 
have  k>oked  long  upon  the  workL 

These  simple  charms,  hofwever  tfifing  in 
description,  may  yet  be  aoeennted  daageraos 
gifls ;  and  such  they  have  oflan  pmad  to 
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the  poor  lahabltaM  of  the  cottage.  But 
tiMie  to  a  gift  of  far  more  fiital  cooaeqaenoe 
t»  the  pcNftoe  of  woman's  mind,  wbeo  that 
mind  haa  not  been  diaeiptined  by  a  rational 
education.  "A  quest  for  hidden  knowl- 
edge^^ with  a  de^  aenae  of  the  aublime  and 
beai^l,  w^eh  thoae  who  have  never  look- 
ed 00  na^ur^a  (hee  with  the  eye  of  a  poet, 
or  a  painteT)  can  in  no  way  comprehend 
And  thia  waa  Anna*a  portion  too.  How 
mourafally  miaplacedl  For,  beneath  her 
&diei^a  humble  roof,  where  ahe  ought  to 
have  been,  and,  no  doubt,  under  other  cir- 
comatancea,  would  have  been,  a  kind  and 
dutiful  daughter,  ahe  was  now  dreaming 
away  her  exiatence  in  a  world  of  vkiona,  of 
which  the  every-day  dutiea  of  common  life 
Anrmed  no  part. 

Anna  bad  early  imbibed  a  taate  fbr  the 
encumpiirfimenta  whtch  adorn  iht  higher 
atationa  in  aodety.  Muaio  and  drawing  had 
beoi  taught  her  by  her  motfier ;  and  being 
naturally  of  an  aapiring  mind,  die  had  pre- 
vailed upoQ  her  father  to  allow  her  the  ad- 
vantage of  inatmctioB  in  oil  painting,  in  the 
hope  of  rendering  her  geniua  more  profitable. 
Thia  waa  an  important  atep  in  the  ladder  of 
diaCinetkMi,  in  conaequence  of  which  all  the 
wen  diiq^oaed  young  women  in  ifee  netgh- 
boerhood  agreed  to  call  her  a  genhaa,  while 
all  the  yoong'  men  toaated  her  aa  a  beauty ; 
the  women  wiahing  internally  that  riie  had 
leaa  of  the  one  qoali^,  the  men  that  ^e  had 
leaa  of  the  otfier.  But  Anna  valued  both. 
Her  beauty  waa  deligfatfel  to  her  as  a  paint- 
er, BO  leaa  than  aa  a  woman;  and  her  geniua 
waa  the  magical  key,  which  opened  to  her 
meatal  viakm  the  wide  field  of  taate,  and 
aanfuoent,  and  feeling  $  a  field  ae  dangeroua 
to  enter  upon,  that  thoae  who  have  ventured 
within  ita  charmed  precincte,  have  toe  often 
returned  to  the  beaten  track  of  life  with 
weary,  and  unwilling  atepa,  wiahing  in  vain 
tc  call  back  the  hi^py  thoughts  of  aimpUdty 
and  youth,  which  made  ^ne  paternal  home  a 
haven  of  reat,  and  life  itaelf  an  enjoyment 

Anna^a  new  bonnet  had  not  be«i  trimmed 
in  vein ;  for  on  the  following  morning,  while 
the  aen  ahooe  upon  a  doudleea  aabbath  in 
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July,  the  inhabitanta   of  the  litde  village 

of  L ,  were  astonished  by  a  blaae  of 

beau^  and  fashion,  at  their  pauridi  church. 

Mary  had  no  time  to  make  obaervatknia 
on  the  new  corner^  fbr  with  her  conatant 
and  ftuitieaa  attempte  to  reatrain  the  wonder 
and  admiralkm  of  her  little  flock,  and  her 
eameat  and  seeloua  endeavoura  to  keep  her 
own  attention  fixed  upon  the  aervioe,  ahe 
finmd  enough  to  do ;  but  Anna,  not  bemg 
quite  ao  MIty  engaged,  had  leiaure  to  act 
down  in  her  memory  the  whole  &mily  of  the 
Langley%  juat  eoate  to  apend  the  aununer 
montha  at  their  country  aeat. 

Firat,  the  old  gen^eman.  Sir  Thomaa^ 
with  hia  white  hair  and  dedc  countenance, 
and  hia  one  idea  perpetually  recurringto  the 
moor  game,  about  to  be  ahotby  hia  hopefhl 
8on.^-Lady  Langley,  vrath  her  towering 
creat  of  plumea  aad  ribbona;  come  down 
into  the  country  to  be  great— Mlaa  Langley, 
looking  aof^  delicate,  and  languid,  bat  aiaa ! 
not  very  young ;  come  down  into  the  cousti^ 
to  brace  up  a  feeble  conatitution  for  the  en- 
auing  winter,  and  to  lay  i^  aatore  of  good 
worka,  to  be  held  in  memorial  in  her  favour^ 
by  eatabliahing  Bonday  aehook^  and  aomp 
aocietiea.—Miaa  Julia  Lang^y,  abeau^of 
&fe  wintera,  returning  from  an  unaneoeaaftd 
campaign ;  come  down  into  the  country  to 
aketch  waterfalla,  and  babble  of  Gorinne.-^ 
And  the  heir  c^yparen^  young  and  hand- 
aome,  fbr  what  earthly  purpoae  could  he  be 
come? 

Anna  had  time  for  aU  tbeae  r^actiona 
and  enqoniea,  and  a  thousand  more,  by  no 
meana  omitting  the  conclusion  that  FrederidB  } 
Langley  waa  (he  moat  brilliant  and  moving 
spectacle  she  had  ever  before  witneaaed  In 
the  form  of  man. 

One  look,  and  only  one,  she  had  ventured 
to  fix  fliU  upon  his  countenance,  when  imme- 
diately his  glass  was  raised,  and  Annafelt, 
^t  fbr  a  long  time  ehe  was  the  object  of 
his  fixed  and  steady  attentbn ;  but  for  all 
that,  ahe  did  not  completely  turn  away,  nor 
take  any  efiectual  meaaurea  to  r^eve  beraelf 
from  the  embarraasment  of  her  aiaioitiony 
thou^  anger  and  ahame  heighteaed  the 
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erimaoD  that  spread  itself  all  over  her  beau- 
tiful&ee. 

Before  the  serrice  was  over,  Maiy  had 
forgotten  that  any  strangers  were  at  drarch, 
and  Anna  had  forgotten  eveiy  thing  beside. 
Mary  returned  home  widi  ^serious  thoughts, 
to  perform  the  duties  in  her  domestic  circle  ; 
and  Anna  went  that  aftenMwn  with  less  than 
her  wonted  alacrity,  to  take  her  part  as 
teacher  in  a  Sunday  school,  some  years  ago 
established  by  &e  good  clergyman  of  the 
pariili,  and  so  steadily  supported,  as  to 
need  little  patronage  from  Miss  Langleyi 

Miss  Langley,  however,  could  not  with- 
hcAd  the  blessing  of  her  countenance.  Miss 
Jtdia  could  3Dd  no  better  amusement  for  the 
Sunday  afternoon ;  and  Frederick  thought 
there  might  be  a  chance  of  his  meeting 
again  with  the  ftur  vision  of  &e  morning. 

The  door  of  &e  school-room  opened — 
Anna  looked  up^  and  from  timt  moment,  she 
thought  as  little  of  the  alphabet,  the  cate- 
chism, and  even  of  the  biUe  itself  as  any  of 
her  liMe  pupils. 

^Comehere  to  me,"  said  Miss  Langley  in 
a  tone  of  audiority,  to  one  of  the  cider  g^ris, 
who  was  just  taxing  her  attention  to  answer 
in  her  turn,  the  question  of  the  teacher. 
*^  Come  here  to  me,  and  tell  me,  if  you  can, 
what  took  place  at  the  building  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel  7" 

**  Confbsion  of  tongues,"  thought  the  teach- 
er, *^  and  I  wish  it  may  not  be  come  to  us." 

"What  a  charming  study!"  exclaimed 
Julia,  singling  out  a  little  curly-pated  urchin, 
who  laughed  and  bhished,  and  wondered 
what  she  meant 

"Take  that,  you  little ^  said  Frede- 

iok,  throwing  a  sixpence  on  the  floor,  "and 
buy  yourself  a  stick,  instead  of  breaking 
mine."  Then,  turning  to  Anna,  "  A  charm- 
ing amusement,"  continued  he,  seating  him- 
self upon  the  bench  beside  her,  "I  wish  I 
mi^t  be  a  pupiL"  But  the  method  he 
had  chosen  for  commencing  an  acquaint- 
ance was  not  suited  to  the  taste  of  his  com- 
panion. It  savoured  too  mudi  of  the  Hail 
and  the  Cottage.  To  be  singled  out  as  a 
vfflage  beauty,  and  addressed  with  the  fomi- 


liarity  of  town-bred  insoleoee^  was  not  the 
distinctioo  at  which  she  aimed;  and  ral^iog 
her  wandering  thoughts^  she  assumed  an  air 
of  dignity,  and  eadeavouied  to  resume  her 


The  young  gentleman  iioding  bebadnus- 
taken  the  sttbjectof  his  attentkms,  and  his 
sisters  being  equally  disappointed  in  theirs, 
die  par^  withdrew,  leaving  the  young  peo- 
ple in  woodor  at  their  gauze  and  laces,  the 
M  at  their  folly  and 


CHAPTER  n- 

"I  TOLn  you,"  said  Frederick  Langley  fto 
his  sister,  the  next  morning^  "I  to.d  you  we 
should  aU  be  miserably  disapfwinted  in  com- 
ing to  this  abominable  old  Hall,  ftnr  yoa  see 
we  have  ndther  field  sports  io  the  day,  pea- 
saats.dancing  on  the  green  in  the«V6Qing, 
nor  ghosts  ranging  through  the  corridor  at 
ni^t  How,  in  the  name  of  eonui,  do  ye« 
mean  to  exist?' 

"Heaven  only  knows  how  Pa,  and  Ma, 
and  Susan  will  eipst,"  replied  Julia;  "but 
for  my  part,  I  am  going  out  to  sketeh,  whea 
the  dew  is  off  the  grass;  and  then  youkmiw, 

Lord  B comes  down  to  shoot  in  August, 

and  your  horses  come  on  Saturday,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  let  me  ride  PhiUis  again." 

"  Lord  B is  a  great  bore,"  replied  her 

brother ;  "  and  it  always  rains  on  the  moon, 
and  my  horses  don't  eome  till  Monday,  and 
you  shall  not  ride  PhiUis,  because  you  al- 
ways spoil  her  paces.  But  come,  the  dew  is 
off  the  grass,  and  I  have  so  much  that  is 
amiable  in  my  temper  just  now,  that  I  can 
aSoTd  to  go  out  with  you  to  eketeh,  and  cut 
your  pencils  into  the  bargain,  provided  only, 
you  will  go  my  way." 

The  fact  was,  the  young  gentleman  had 
determined,  if  possible,  to  see  Anna  Clare 
again.  Had  bis  first  advances  been  reeeived 
with  the  simper-  of  a  rustic  coquette,  it  is 
probable  that  all  interest  about  her  woold , 
have  ceased  then,  and  there;  but  the  look  of  I 
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wounded  pride,  and  delicate  reserve,  with 
which  she  withdrew  from  his  familiarity, 
combined  with  her  beauty,  to  make  a  more 
lasting  impresBion  on  his  mind. 

"This  ia  the  cottage,"  said  he,  leading  his 
sbter  up  to  the  door  of  William  Clare,  for 
he  had  made  out  the  night  before,  not  only 
Anna^B  residence,  but  much  of  her  character, 
and  the  nature  of  her  occupation. 

•'But  where  are  you  leading  me?"  asked 
Julia.  *'I  know  nothing  of  these  people, 
what  can  you  possibly  be  going  to  do  in  this 
sweet  cottage?" 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  said  her  brother, 
leading  her  away  from  the  beautiful  scene 
on  which  she  would  gladly  have  staid  to 
gaze ;  lor  the  cottage  of  William  Clare  had 
long  been  the  envy  of  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood. Though  precisely  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Newtons,  with  regard  to  pro- 
perty and  rank  in  life,  his  house  and  garden 
had  acquired,  daring  the  reign  of  Mrs.  Clare, 
an  air  of  taste  and  gentility,  which  his  daugh- 
ter was  equally  desirous  to  support  Per- 
haps the  chief  difference  in  the  two  habita- 
tions was,  that  the  windows  of  one  hod  been 
made  to  open  out  upon  a  green  lawn ;  while 
those  of  the  other  terminated  a  little  more 
than  half  the  length  in  a  broad  seat,  on  which 
Mary  used  to  sit  and  read  to  her  father,  when 
Xhe  children  were  asleep  and  all  was  quiet 
within  and  without  Each  had  their  parlour 
of  high  and  low  degree,  but  the  Clares  trod 
always  on  a  carpet,  and  Anna  had  her  paint; 
ings,  her  guitar,  her  album,  and  her  books, 
placed  with  studied  negligence  about  the 
room,  so  as  to  give  it  a  totally  different  char- 
acter from  even  the  best  parlour  of  the 
Newtons. 

Anna  was  at  this  moment  practising  an 
air  which  had  lately  caught  her  fancy,  and 
accompanying  it  with  a  low  and  simple 
voice,  which,  though  altogether  untutored  in 
scientific  rules,  was  sufficiently  attractive 
from  its  natural  sweetness,  to  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  the  curious  intruders;  who,  having 
advanced  to  the  open  window,  stood  in  de- 
lighted astonishment  gazing  upon  the  lovely 
songstress ;  while  Anna,  startled  by  a  rust- 


ling amoitgst  the  leaves  around  the  window, 
looked  up  with  no  less  astonishment  than  she 
had  excited. 

Had  there  even  been  time  to  recur  to  the 
affront  of  the  preceding  day,  it  would  all 
have  been  atoned  for,  by  the  kind  and  polite 
manner  in  which  Frederick  apologised  for 
the  intrusion. 

He  said  ihey  were  strangers  in  search  of 
the  picturesque ;  who  had  come  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Clare,  to  point  out  the 
beauties  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  hoping 
that  her  taste  woidd  enable  them  to  select 
some  subject  for  a  sketch,  not  altogether  be- 
yond the  compass  of  moderate  powers. 

"  I  am  quite  a  learner,"  added  Julia,  ^<  and 
if  you  can  assist  me,  I  shall  be  for  ever  in- 
debted to  you." 

By  this  time  Anna  had  ushered  them  into 
her  litde  sitting  room;  and  taking  up  a  large 
portfolio  with  just  confidence  enough  to  show 
her  extreme  devotion  to  the  art,  spread  be- 
fore them  her  own  beautiful  and  highly  fin- 
ished drawings,  of  such  simple  and  rural 
scenes,  as  the  country  around  afforded ;  at 
the  same  time  apologising  for  their  want  of 
interest,  by  saying  that  she  had  never  been 
far  from  her  native  country,  or  seen  any  of 
the  great  and  magnificent  features  of  nature. 
For  a  few  moments  the  woman  gave  place 
to  the  artist,  and  she  went  on  with  enthusi- 
asm, ^  I  sometimes  think,  that  if  heaven  has 
a  blessing  in  store  for  me,  it  must  be,  that  I 
shall  gaze  on  the  blue  sky  of  Italy!"  But 
the  eyes  of  Frederick  Langley,  fixed  upon 
her  earnest  countenance,  brought  back  every 
latent  speuk  of  womanly  feeling,  and  not 
even  the  rapturous  expressions  of  his  sister, 
as  she  turned  over  the  drawings,  could  again 
wean  her  from  the  consciousness  that  she 
was  a  genius,  and  a  beauty,  in  the  act  of  en- 
tertaining high  born  and  fashionable  guests. 

"And  you  paint  too,"  exclaimed  Julia, 
looking  up  at  a  picture  in  which  the  artist 
had  given  to  the  subject  of  one  of  the  draw- 
ings the  vivid  colouring  of  a  masterly  hand, 
and  a  warm  imagination. 

"  That  painting  is  not  mine,"  said  Anna  5 
"  yet  I  do  paint  a  little,  though  I  have  prac- 
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tiled  for  so  short  a  time,  that  I  an^  ashamed 
to  exhibit  my  productions ;  but  if  yoa  will 
pardon  my  presumption,  and  do  not  mind 
the  litter  of  my  room,  perhaps  I  shall  be  able 
to  amuse  you  for  a  few  minutes,  by  allowing 
you  to  lau^  at  my  barbarous  attempts  f 
and  saying  this,  she  led  the  way  to  a  small 
room  lighted  from  abo  /e,  where  all  ^  applian^ 
ces  and  means"  indtich  her  humble  circum- 
stances afibrded,  were  i^iread  aromd. 

Amongst  the  confusion  of  unfinished  pic- 
tores^  all  denoting  industry  and  talent,  was  a 
portrait  ^  herself^  which  immediately  caught 
the  wandering  eye  of  Frederick. 

<* Oh!  that," said  Anna, blushing,  <<Iknow 
not  what  to  say  for  that,  or  how  to  apologise 
for  having  spent  my  time  upon  so  worthless 
a  subject;  except  that  it  is  always  recom- 
mended to  young  artists  to  practise  upon 
themselves,  and  in  this  instance,  at  least,  I 
may  escape  &e  charge  of  vanity,  for  in  loc^c- 
ing  at  that  portrait  I  always  find  an  antidote." 

^  If  &e  picture  offends  your  eye,  I  will 
take  it  home  with  me,"  said  Frederick,  lay- 
ing violent  hands  upon  the  treasure ;  and  a 
scene  ensued  of  laughing^  blushing,  plead- 
ing, and  palliating,  which  is  not  necessary 
to  describe;  v^iile  Julia,  who,  to  say  the 
worst  of  her,  was  only  idle  and  superficial, 
neither  envious  nor  spiteful,  looked  round 
wi^  amazement  at  the  perseverance  of  her 
new  acquaintance,  and  began  to  speculate 
upon  the  amusement  and  benefit  of  cultivat- 
ing her  fViendship,  for  a  few  vreeks,  during 
their  stay  in  the  country. 

A  sketching  excursion  was  soon  pn^iiosed, 
and  Anna  did  the  honours  of  the  country 
with  so  much  vivacity,  and  good  nature,  that 
Frederick  and  his  sister  returned  home,  de- 
lighted with  their  new-made  friend. 

^  They  have  been  with  me  all  the  morn- 
ing," said  Anna,  as  she  passed  the  garden 
of  James  Newton  on  her  way  home,  and  saw 
Mary  at  the  door. 

*  Who  have  been  with  you  ?" 

*<  Miss  Julia  Langley  and  her  brother— the 
sweetest  girl  you  ever  saw." 

"  What— her  brother  V 


<■  How  iffovoking  y  ou  are,  Maryi  I  am  soR 
you  understand  me." 

Better  perhaps,  than  you  understand  yoor- 
self^  bought  her  friend. 

*<  Weil,  Anna,  I  will  try  to  uDdeistaad, 
then,  that  Miss  Julia  Langley  is  the  sweeteit 
girl  I  ever  saw— and  her  brother  7" 

"I  am  not  quite  so  decided  about  him,'* 
said  Aima,  wi&  some  eonfbsion ;  "  bat  tfaey 
are  so  fond  of  paintingi  of  musics  of  poetiy, 
and  of  every  thing  that  is  ddightfbL" 

^  Then  I  am  sure  they  must  be  fond  of 
you,"  thought  Mary,  as  her  eye  dwelt  npoo 
the  countenance  of  her  friend,  who  leaned 
over  the  garden  gale  with  her  bonnet  thrown 
back  fit>m  her  naturally  sweet  face,  now 
more  than  usually  animated.  The  compt- 
ny,  the  excitement,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
morning,  had  given  to  her  oonploxioo  a 
more  vivid  glow;  and  while  the  light breeie 
I^ayed  idly  with  the  ^  tendrils  of  her  raveo 
hair,"  the  whole  picture  presentcMl  U>  the  ejre 
of  the  beholder,  a  perfect  personificatioa  cf 
health,  and  innocence,  and  joy. 

Mary  gazed  for  a  moment  with  defighted 
admiratioD,  for  in  her  heart  there  was  do 
taint  of  selfishness,  or  envy  \  but  a  dood 
suddenly  gathered  upon  her  brow,  for  sbe 
thought  of  the  dangerous  gifls  which  heavea 
had  bestowed  upon  this  poor  mothsfkii 
creature ;  and  her  heart  yearned  towtrdt 
her,  with  the  tenderness  of  a  sister,  that  she 
might  watch  over  her,  and  be  the  mews  of 
assisting  her  to  turn  all  these  brilliant  so* 
dowments  to  a  good  account 

^  Why  do  you  look  so  grave,"  asked  Aoos^ 
"  now  when  I  feel  so  happy  ?"  for  to  her  the 
trees  were  more  rich  in  foliage,  the  fieldi 
more  verdant,  and  the  skies  more  heavenly 
blue,  than  she  had  ever  seen  them  before. 
But  Mary  could  not  well  explain  herseUl  It 
was  too  soon  to  warn  her  of  her  danger,  and 
to  croak  over  those  evils  which  we  do  bat 
faintly  apprehend,  has  seldom  a  good  effect 
upon  the  young  and  ardent  mmd.  Thejr 
parted  therefore  without  any  farther  expla- 
nation, and  it  was  many  days  beibft  they 
met  again. 
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These  daya  passed  away  with  Mary,  leav- 
ing nothing  behind  but  the  satisfaction  of 
having  gone  through  her  usual  routine  of 
homely  duties;  while  to  Anna  they  were 
fraaght  with  circumstances  of  deep  interest — 
high  hopes,  and  brilliant  dreams  of  commg 
pleasure ;  what  they  left  behind  she  did  not 
•tay  to  inquire,  for  hers  was  not  the  heart  to 
look  hack. 

A  tour  was  planned  to  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland;  and  Julia  Langley,  always  de- 
lighted with  new  faces,  and  having  formed  a 
most  romantic  and  ardent  friendship  for  the 
beantifol  young  cottager,  insisted  that  she 
should  accompany  them ;  and  not  all  the  in- 
dignatioo  of  her  mother,  nor  the  remonstran- 
em  of  her  sister,  could  change  her  purpose. 

"Too  are  not  going  yourselves,^  said  this 
amiable  patroness  of  genius,  "  and  therefore 
St  can  be  of  no  consequence  to  yoo." 

"  Bttt  Lord  B ,  Lady  C ,  and  Miss 

Manning,^  said  her  sister — "they  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  associate  with  low  per- 
sons; yon  win  make  yourself  the  jest  of  the 
whole  world  by  these  absurd  fancies." 

'^And  disgrace  your  family,"  said  her 
mo&er. 

■  The  party  ib  of  my  forming,"  continued 
ihit  hnmoveable  young  lady.  "Lord  B — 
always  does  as  I  lOce ;  LadyC — agrees  with 
her  brother;  and  poor  Miss  Manning  has 
not  the  spirit  to  complain ;  besides,  have  I 
no<  an  midoubted  right  to  take  an  artist  in 
my  train,  if  I  think  proper  V 

And  thus^  with  a  great  deal  of  dispute,  and 
many  mwharitable  remarks  upon  the  uncon- 
•dooa  object  of  this  discussion,  which  might 
aoC  otherwise  have  been  called  forth,  the  af- 
fiiir  waa  at  last  decided  to  Julia's  satisfaction ; 
for  she  was  the  youngest  in  the  family,  and 
though  not  very  young,  could  still  coax  and 
wheedle,  and  insist  with  so  much  pertinacity, 
as  not  onfrequently  to  carry  her  point  against 
them  aU. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Anna's  strength 
of  m£nd  was  proof  against  this  temptation. 
naming  herself  upon  the  professions  of  her 
amiable  yoang  friend,  and  encouraging  the 
vain  hope  that  her  service  as  an  artist  would 


amply  remunerate  the  party  for  any  expense 
or  trouble  they  might  incur  on  her  account, 
she  joyfully  fbll  in  with  the  proposal,  and 
with  a  light  and  bounding  heart,  ran  over 
the  fields  to  tell  Mary  Newton  the  good 
tidings. 

She  had  gone  through  the  whole  plan, 
and  Was  expatiating  upon  some  of  its  branch- 
es, before  the  unusual  gravity  of  Mary's 
countenance  arrested  her  attention,  and, 
with  a  somewhat  altered  manner,  she  ob- 
served, 

"  You  are  always  so  serious  now,  Mary, 
when  I  come  to  tell  you  any  thing." 

"  And  thai,  I  suppose,  is  the  reason  why 
you  come  so  seldom." 

«  Was  I  not  here  last  Friday  1— no,  it  was 
Monday — no,  I  cannot  tell  when  it  was." 

"  It  was  the  Sunday  evening  before  last" 

^  Surely  not  so  long  ago  as  that  Well,  I 
have  been  too  much  engaged  with  sketching 
and  other  things,  to  know  how  the  time  pass- 
es away." 

"  You  have  been  in  a  sort  of  dream,  I  think, 
Anna,  fi-om  which  I  hope  the  time  has  come 
for  you  to  rouse  yourself." 

"You  mean  with  regard  to  the  Langleys. 
It  is  no  dream,  Mary,  for  I  love  them  idl ; 
except  the  old  people,  and  that  proud  and 
sanctimonious  daughter  of  theirs." 

"Then  excepting  the  young  gentleman, 
which  you  are  bound  to  do  in  common  deli- 
cacy, there  remains  one  of  the  ancient  and 
honourable  name  of  Langley,  whom  you 
love — ^Miss  Julia." 

"Yes,  I  do  love  her,  and  will  love  her, 
and  win  go  into  Scotland  with  her  too,  and 
return  to  you,  Mary,  the  happiest  creature  in 
existence ;  my  brain  and  my  portfolio  filled 
with  images  of  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  moan- 
tain  scenery." 

"May  I,  as  a  friend,  ask  you  one  plain 
question  1 ;" 

"  Yes.  a  thousand." 

"  Will  you  travel  at  your  own  expense  t 

Anna's  face  was  covered  with  confusion, 
and  she  replied  with  difficulty, 

"I  cannot  say  exactly  that  I  shall,  but  I 
hope  to  make  some  return." 
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"Anna,  my  friend,  my  own  dear  friend, 
you  are  deceiving  yourself.  What  return 
can  you  possibly  make  to  this  high  iamUy 
for  the  honour  which  they  intend  to  confer 
upon  ^ou  ?  It  is  the  part  of  an  independent 
mind  to  refuse,  not  with  insult,  but  with 
gratitude,  all  offers  of  unnecessary  kindness 
for  which  there  is  no  probability  of  mak- 
ing any  adequate  return;  more  especially 
to  the  great,  because  the  chance  of  being 
able  to  do  any  service  to  them  is  so  much 
smaUer.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  but  the 
closest,  and  most  intimate  friendship^  that 
can  justify  the  giving,  and  receiving  obliga- . 
tions,  without  any  calculation  as  to  the  re- 
lative situation  of  the  parties.  Here,  and 
here  only,  I  would  give  and  receive,  without 
a  debtor  and  creditor  account" 

Anna  said  something  about  Miss  Julia's 
friendship  for  herself)  but  Mary  interrupted 
her  with  warmth — 

"  And  have  you,  Anna  Clare,  lived  to  give 
the  name  of  friendship  to  that  which  springs 
up  between  two  young  persons  who  have 
only  strolled  together  for  a  few  sunny  hours 
by  the  side  of  woods  and  waterfalls  ?  No, 
if  you  will  turn  away  from  the  truth,  you 
compel  me  forcibly,  rudely,  but  I  hope  not 
unkindly,  to  place  it  before  your  eyes.  Miss 
Julia  Langley  is  a  sweet  temj>ered,  flippant, 
light-hearted  creature,  at  least  so  she  ap- 
pears to  us ;  who  is  interested  by  your  ta- 
lents, and  charmed  by  your  beauty,  but 
more  especially  delighted  with  jrour  willing- 
ness to  oblige  and  serve  her ;  yet,  in  her  wide 
world  of  fashion  and  of  folly,  you  can  act 
but  a  very  trifling  part,  and  will  consequently 
be  very  lightly  esteemed.  For  what  have 
you  to  boast  of)  that  she  cannot  find  and 
possess,  in  far  greater  perfection,  elsewhere, 
except,  perhaps,  your  beanty  1  and  when,  1 
would  ask,  was  beauty  a  bond  of  union  be- 
twixt two  women?  Here,  in  this  remote 
village  you  are  a  wonder,  and  a  genius. 
Your  paintings  delight  and  astom'sh  us ;  but 
these  people  have  been  abroad,  and  have  seen 
the  works  of  great  masters,  and  even  their 
own  money  can  procure  them  such  as  you 
would  hardly  dare  to  copy.     Your  music. 


though  exactly  such  as  I  delight  to  listen  to, 
and  sweeter,  far  sweeter  to  me  than  the  moog 
of  birds,  or  any  thing  that  I  csn  remember 
since  my  poor  mother  used  to  sing  these 
children  to  sleep ;  what  would  it  be  to  their  j 
ears,  when  compared  even  with  the  meanest  | 
performance  of  an  Italian  opera  girl  ?  Oh, 
Anna,  if  you  wish  to  be  loved,  i£  you  with, 
to  be  valued,  you  will  stay  with  us  P 

"  I  will  return  to  you,  dear  Maiy,  and  we 
shall  only  be  absent  a  few  weeks." 

^' And  in  those  few  weeks  what  may  you 
not  endure  1  you,  who  have  never  been  ac- 
customed to  insult  or  neglect" 

'^  If  I  did  not  expect  to  be  treated  in  all 
respects  as  an  equal,"  said  Anna,  her  indig- 
nation rising,  "the  finest  scenery  in  the 
world  should  not  tempt  me  to  go  beyond  ray 
native  village." 

<*  Then  deceive  yourself  no  longer ;  for  this 
never  can  be,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  dungs 
that  it  should  be.  I  have  not  spoken  to  you 
much  of  late,  but  I  have  watched  you  with 
the  anxiety  of  a  sister,  and,  though  no  sister 
could  love  you  better  than  I  do,  trust  me,  I  am 
not  blind  to  your  follies.  No,  Anna,  I  have 
seen  the  change  in  your  dress  and  manner. 
I  have  seen  what  you  endeavoured  to  coo- 
ceal  from  yourself.  It  was  but  last  Sun- 
day, af\er  service,  that  I  observed  you  stop 
to  speak  to  old  Eleanor  in  the  church-yard, 
while  all  the  time  your  eye  was  fixed  upon 
the  door  at  which  you  thought  the  Lang^ 
leys  would  come  out ;  and  when  you  found 
they  had  gone  the  other  way,  you  listened 
no  more,  and  thought  no  more  of  old  Elea- 
nor or  her  rheumatism,  but  skipped  over  the 
stile,  and  flew  round  by  the  lane,  where  you 
were  sure  to  see  tliem ;  but  finding  yourself 
too  far  in  advance,  you  stooped  down  to  tie 
your  sandal,  though  I  am  sure  it  did  not 
need  it ;  and  then  Lady  Langley  swept  past 
you  with  such  a  look  of  scorn,  as  I  would 
not  have  brought  upon  mj'self  for  the  rich- 
est jewel  in  her  possession. 

"  And  now,  Anna,  may  I  ask  you  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  pain  I  have  given  by  my  plain 
speaking,  has  not  been  from  envy,  or  for 
sport ;  but  merely,  that  you  might  see  your 
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eandoeC  initi  true  light ;  for  thMe  things  are 
beneath  yoo,  and  I  know  y<m  despiee  ^em 
ae  much  as  I  do;  Irat  the  notice  of  these  peo- 
]de  has  toraed  your  head.  Let  me  entreat 
yoa  to  feel  above  them,  as  you  really  are : 
above  them  in  all  that  is  really  etcellent^ 
though  fiir  below  them  in  all  which  they  es- 
teem so.* 

When  Mary  had  finished  speaking,  her 
fnend  remained  silent  ibr  a  long  time,  and 
though  they  walked  together  through  the 
fields  to  the  oottage  of  William  Clare,  their 
ccmversation  was  on  indifferent  topics,  for 
Mary  wisely  judged  it  wotdd  be  safest  to 
leave  Anna  to  the  influence  of  her  ownre- 


CHAPTER  m. 

Wk  may  read,  and  think^  and  converse, 
about  humble  merit,  and  high-bom  insignifi- 
cance, folly  or  depravity,  until  we  actually 
believe  we  have  attained  to  the  true  discern- 
ment of  good  and  evil,  and  are  ready,  under 
aQ  circumstances,  to  choose  the  one,  and  to 
refuse  the  other;  yet  so  forcible  are  the  im- 
pressions received  through  the  medium  of 
the  senses,  that  we  are  oflen  led  to  wonder 
at  the  fallacy  ofour  own  conclusions.  There 
Is  something,  for  instance,  so  imposing  in  the 
fireC  entrance  of  a  wen-bred  person  at  your 
door ;  compared  with  that  of  the  plain  man 
of  homely  merit,  ^o  stumbles  over  your 
stahrcase,  sets  down  his  hat  upon  your  draw- 
ings^ and  clenches  your  hand  in  a  grasp  of 
Herculean  strength.  There  is  a  great  deal, 
too,  in  the  soft  tones  of  die  well-modulated 
voice,  with  which  well-bred  persons  address 
you:  their  kind  looks  when  they  choose  to 
wear  them ;  the  rustling  of  their  costly  silks ; 
their  perfumery  and  cambric  handkerchiefs ; 
but  above  all,  the  ivory  fingers  with  iK^ch 
they  touch  and  seem  to  hallow  whatever  is 
worthy  of  thenr  attention.  These,  and  a 
thousand  other  trifles,  too  insignificant  to 
find  a  name,  combine  to  form  parts  of  that 


scenery,  which  dazzles  and  bewfiders  the 
mental  vision  of  those  who  are  just  entering 
^le  theatre  of  life. 

How  well  soever  Anna  Clare  might  have 
been  fortified  and  supported  before  she  went 
to  rest,  by  the  sage  admonitions  of  her  friend, 
her  noble  resolutions  vanished  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  like  mist  before  the  summer 
sun ;  for  the  carriage  of  Sir  Thomas  Lang- 
ley  rolled  up  to  the  door,  and  a  troop  of 
young  ladies,  and  fine  gentlemen,  rushed  in 
to  alarm,  as  they  were  pleased  to  say,  **  the 
beautiflil  enchantress  in  her  fairy  bower.** 

Could  the  beautifal  enchantress  have 
known  how  little  they  had  really  thought  of 
alarming,  or  pleasing,  or  doing  any  thing 
else,  but  kill  time ;— could  she  have  known 
what  weary,  dissatisfied,  and  listless  feelings 
they  really  brought  with  them  to  the  fairy 
bower,  she  might  have  been  better  able  to 
appreciate  their  many  flattering  expressions; 
which  to  them  meant  nothing,  and  cost 
nothing,  but  which  were  set  down  by  Anna 
to  refer  to  on  some  future  day,  when  her 
vanity  should  tax  her  memory  to  contribute 
to  its  maintenance. 

Alas,  that  such  a  day  should  ever  come ! 
That  flowers  which  were  culled  in  the  sum- 
mer of  youth  and  happiness,  and  thrown  by 
with  a  prodigal  hand,  should  come  to  be 
singled  out,  one  by  one,  in  search  of  ezhaust> 
ed  sweetness,  to  revive  the  drooping  spirit 
that  has  laid  un  no  more  substantial  treasure 
for  ks  hour  of  need. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  upon  earth  that 
demands  our  pity  more  than  this.  Not  the 
foolish  bird  fluttering  in  the  snares  of  the 
lowler;  nor  the  flower  that  has  burst  into 
blushing  beauty,  on  a  morning  of  storms; 
nor  the  child  that  has  stolen  to  the  brink  of 
the  precifHce  to  play,  can  be  more  melan- 
choly objects  of  consideration,  than  an  ami- 
aUe  and  lovely  woman,  who  is  drawing 
from  the  fountains  of  vanity  and  love,  her 
only  sources  of  happiness  and  hope^  And 
yet  wbo  speaks  of  her  danger?  Those  who 
stand  aloof  in  unassailed  security,  and  have 
never  known  the  insatiable  thirst  of  pamper- 
ed vanity,  nor  Men  into  the  snare  of  earthly 
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love.  Should  the  deluded  creature  awake 
to  a  sense  of  her  own  awful  situation,  who 
rushes  to  the  rescue  ?  She  looks  back  upon 
her  sister  woman,  and  the  strong  arm  of  ma- 
levolence and  envy  is  put  forth  to  urge  her 
to  destruction ;  to  accelerate  her  fall  She 
leans  upon  her  brother  man,  and  he,  more 
treacherous,  but  not  less  cruel,  while  he 
covers  her  with  the  garment  of  praise,  and 
pours  upon  her  head  the  oil  of  joy,  at  the 
same  time  places  on  her  brow  t)ie  poisoned 
chaplet,  crying,  "Peace,  peace,  where  there 
is  BO  peace."  Like  the  priests  of  old,  who 
with  merriment  and  dance,  and  song,  kd 
forth  the  unconscious  victim  wreathed  with 
flowers,  to  bleed  upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice. 

Lady  B— -,  Lady  C—,  and  Miss  Manning, 
were  amongst  those  who  rushed  into  Anna's 
parlour.  They  were  of  the  party  for  the 
Highlands;  all  things  were  in  readiness^ and 
on  Monday  morning  they  were  to  set  out 

When  Monday,  the  eventful  day,  arrived, 
Anna  took  a  hasty  farewell  of  the  Newtons : 
and  now  shestood  at  the  gate  leading  up  to 
her  father's  door,  and  the  old  man  stood  be- 
side her,  ever  and  anon,  wiping  from  his  eyes 
tears,  that  were  not  altogether  shed  for  sor- 
row, for  be  was  proud  of  the  distinction 
which  had  been  shewn  his  daughter ;  but  it 
was  a  kMig  journey,  and  the  dear  child  had 
never  been  for  from  the  paternal  roof  before. 
And  Phebe,  the  old  servant,  was  there  too^ 
busily  emptoyed  in  providing  Qvery  thing  for 
the  comfort  of  her  darling;  weeping  and 
wiping  her  eyes  with  her  apron,  without  try- 
ing to  conceal  her  tears. 

Now,  though  it  is  a  pleasant  and  easy 
thing  for  tb»  writers  of  romance  to  make 
their  heroines  glide  and  skim  over  the  earth, 
without  any  of  the  common  appendages  of 
matter,  it  cannot  be  denied  of  Anna  Clare, 
(1faou|^  gfevious  to  relate,)  that  while 
standing  at  her  father's  gate,  she  was  literal- 
ly surrounded  by  ^ose  various  and  vulgar 
articles,  classed  under  the  undignified  name 
of  luggage ;  that,  when  the  carriage  of  the 
weal^y  baronet  drove  up,  Phebe  was  in  the 
very  act  of  drawing  firom  her  housewife  a 


pieoe  of  white  ti^  to  aesote  the 

of  .a  green  i^aid  bag^  and  that  when  Lor€ 

B ^'s  footman  tooehed  bis  hat,  and  of- 

fered  his  services  to  see  eveiy  thug  adjusted, 
(though  at  the  same  time  a  whiiper  pnwtid 
through  the  menial  train,  that  they  had  had 
troubte  enough  with  their  own  tfaanga,  «ad 
that  now  their  was  no  room  left,)  WiUmi 
Clare  described  in  circnmstantial  detafl,  how 
there  4¥as  a  hair  trunk  with  a  wrapper,  a 
bag,  a  shawl,  and  a  doth  oloak,  besides  a 
basket  of  prog,  which  Phebe  held  in  ber 
firm  grasp^  determined  to  place  it  beneif  in 
the  hand  of  her  young  mistress,  while  the 
cloak,  she  insisted,  must  go  inside  too,  lor 
the  evenings  were  cold,  and  the  dear  ofafld 
had  nothing  on. 

Could  any  thing,  to  Anna's  feelings,  ex- 
ceed the  confusion  of  this  moment,  during 
which  the  serene  party  sat  in  smiling  wonder 
at  the  scene? 

Her  father,  forgetful  of  every  thing  but 
the  departure  of  his  child,  had  slipped  oo 
an  old  slouched  hat,  that  was  wont  to  haag 
in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  passage ;  and 
Phebe !  surely  she  was  possessed  with  the 
demon  of  provocation^  for  she  kept  the  little 
basket  until  she  could  herself  place  it  upon 
Anna's  lap^  aad  thrust  in  the  old  grey  doak, 
spreading  it  over  the  costly  silk  dress  of 

Lady  C ^  which  had  never  been  brought 

into  contact  with  so  rude  a  malarial  before. 

In  &ct,  that  moment  was  fraught  with  a 
combination  of  annoyances^  whksh  so  words 
can  describe ;  but  which  some  hare  Ml  so 
forcibly,  as  to  acknowledge  that  the  poor 
and  mean  pay  dearly  in  this  small  eoin,  for 
aspiring  to  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
rich  and  great 

Mary  watched  them  round  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  and  as  soon  as  they  bad  vanished 
from  her  sight,  she  ooverad  her  fboe  with  her 
hands,  and  burst  into  tears. 

*<Whatareyou  wealing  for?"  asked  lit- 
tle Martha,  looking  up  in  her  sister's  fi^ee. 
You  need  not  be  in  troidtle  about  Anna 
Clare,  for  I  never  saw  her  look  half  so  hnp^ 
py  in  my  life." 
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^I  hope  ihti  IB  hxppy,^  said  Mary. 

^  Then  why  do  yoa  weep?  WiUshenot 
come  back  1" 

^  She  may  come  back,  my  love,— but  not 
to  me,"  was  Mary's  inward  response. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  few  words  by  which 
we  mart  freqnendy  deceive  ourselves  than 
these,  **I  will  come  back  to  yon,''  or,  "you 
will  retom  to  me.**  The  birds  of  spring,  the 
flowers  of  summer,  and  the  rich  tints  of  au- 
tumn, may  all  come  back.  The  pla3rmates 
of  our  infancy,  and  the  friends  of  our  early 
years,  may  all  return.  But  wiU  they  return 
unchanged,  or  shall  we  be  able  to  meet  them 
wi^  the  same  glow  of  feeling  unalloyed, 
tfany,  who  have  looked  with  wonder  and 
ddigfat  on  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun, 
have  turned  away  with  sickness  of  soul  from 
die  glory  of  his  rising  beams.  Many  who 
have  bid  adieu  to  summer,  have  drank  from 
the  well-spring  of  her  loveliness,  rich 
draughts  of  happiness  and  love,  have  met 
h^  again,  without  recognizing  her  feur  form ; 
widioat  one  ecstatic  bound  upon  her  flowery 
carpet, — one  moment  of  joyous  exultation  in 
the  aoftnesa  of  her  sonny  breeze  I  And  thus 
it  must  be  for  thus  it  has  been  ordained,  by 
a  wise  and  merciful  father,  to  teach  his  err- 
ing children,  that  all  the  treasures  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  are  only  lent  ^em  for 
a  brief  space  of  limited  enjojrment,  and  that 
here  they  have  no  continuing  ci^. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LioBT,  and  bounding  were  the  hearts, 
which  Miss  Julia  Langley  had  gathered 
round  her ;  herself  the  centre  of  the  magic 
drdCi  if  not  the  source  from  whence  their 
pleasure  flowed,  there  needed  flo  addition  to 

her  enjoyment,  except  that  Lord  B 

should  declare  himself  more  dearlyi  and 
this  desideratum,  nothing  could  be  more 
likely  to  produce,  than  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  affidrs* 

'niey  had  not  proceeded  many  stages, 


however,  before  the  discovery  of  certain 
glances  of  aidmiration  directed  to  a  part  of 
the  carriage  where  she  was  not  sitting,  led 
her  to  ask  herself;  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  quite  as  prudent  to  leave  Anna 
Clare  at  home. 

Lord  B thought  otherwise,  and  judg- 
ing fVotti  her  situation  in  life,  that  she  could 
not  be  very  fastidious  in  the  choice  of  an 
admirer,  or  the  style  of  his  address,  annoyed 
her  by  the  most  pointed  and  familiar  atten- 
tions ;  until,  repeatedly  repulsed  by  her  cold- 
ness, he  determined  to  punish  her  by  neg^ 
lect 

Lady  C ,  neither  young  nor  enthusi- 
astic, had  not  travelled  many  days,  before 
she  had  to  lament  bitterly  over  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  journey;  and  Miss  Manning 
deep  in  the  lore  of  Scotch  novels,  was  dis- 
appointed and  disgusted,  because  every  old 
woman  was  not  a  Meg  Merilies,  and  every 
young  one  a  Flora  Mac  Ivor.  Books  of 
poetry  and  romance  where  referred  to  on 
every  occasicm,  and  closed  with  the  natural 
but  mortifjdng  conclusion,  tfiat  the  Scottish 
nation  must  be  miserably  degenerated. 

Anna  Clare  was  the  only  one  of  the 
whole  party  who  was  well  grounded  in  the 
realhistory  of  the  "land  of  the  mountain  and 
the  streiun." 

She  had  been  accustomed  to  read  in  peace 
and  in  private,  and  had  stored  up  in  a  natu- 
rally good  memory  such  facts,  as  now  ren- 
dered her  company  a  valuable  acquisition,  to 
those  who  were  not  previously  disposed  to 
make  too  high  an  estimate  of  her  powers  of 
jAeasbg. 

Finding  herself  of  real  service  to  her 
friends,  her  confidence  began  to  increase; 
and  with  her  confidence,  her  happiness,  her 
vivacity  and  even  her  beauty  too ;  until 
Frederick  Langley  felt  himself  emboldened 
to  declare,  what  his  heart  alone  had  hitherto 
borne  witness  to, — his  extreme  admiration 
of  Anna  Clare.  But  his  was  not  flattery 
in  the  gross.  It  consisted  in  that  silent 
course  of  respectful  attention,  so  irresistible  to 
a  dehcate  mind ;  shown  chiefly  by  a  desire 
to  be  informed  by  her  knowledge,  decided 
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by  her  judgment,  and  directed  by  her  taste ; 
and  if  there  was  more  of  tenderness  in  his 
look  and  manner  towards  her  than  was 
quite  consistent  with  their  relative  situations, 
it  was  only  just  so  much  as  to  encourage  her 
to  ask  of  him  in  preference  to  any  one  be- 
side, those  little  services,  which  consti- 
tute tlie  chief  bond  both  of  friendship  and  of 
love. 

Howoflen  do  we  find  persons,  entering  into 
the  most  intimate,  and  the  most  serious  con- 
nections in  life,  not  so  much  froijti  any  similari- 
ty of  mind  or  sympathy  of  feeling,  as  from 
die  manner  in  which  they  have  been  thrown 
together,  have  become  associated  with,  and 
indebted  to  each  other.  Is  not  this,  then, 
another  reason  amongst  the  many,  why  the 
poor  ought  to  shun  rather  than  seek,  all  fam- 
iliar association  with  the  great ;  and  why  the 
great  should  cease  to  amuse  themselves  with 
those  summer  friendships  with  their  poorer 
neighbours,  -wfdch  at  best  can  only  serve  on 
one  hand,  to  wile  away  the  monotony  of  a 
few  months'  residence  in  the  country ;  and  on 
the  other  leave  nothing  behind  but  emptiness 
and  disappointment  1  This,  however,  is  but 
the  bright  side  of  the  picture.  Look  again,  and 
we  see  more  conspicuously  a  long  list  of  fatal 
consequences;  amongst  which  are  written  in 
legible  characters,  the  base  flattery  of  the 
low,  and  the  falsehood  of  the  great ;  the  en- 
vy of  the  poor,  and  too  frequently  their  ru- 
ined innocence. 

Before  the  expiration  of  one  entire  week, 
the  spirits  of  the  tourists  had  begun  to  flag ; 
and  even  Aimafelt  it  difficult  at  all  times  to 
support  her  vivacity,  upon  which  depended 
the  good  will  of  the  party. 

Though  bom  to  an  humble  lot,  she  was 
not  of  a  robust  constitution,  nor  had  ever 
been  accustomed  to  any  kind  of  hardship. 

Miss  Julia  had  her  woman,  and  Lady  C 

was  almost  inseparable  f h>m  hers ;  but  no 
one  attended  upon  Anna  to  see  that  her  bed 
was  aired,  or  to  carry  her  dry  shoes. 

There  are  few  things  we  are  more  ready 
to  profess  our  determination  to  do  than  this, 
— ^to  "  take  care  of  ourselves,  when  nobody 
cares  for  us;  and  yet,  somehow  or  other, 


there  are  many  hardei  duties  whioh  we  per- 
form with  more  pleasure,  so  much  are  we 
accustomed  to  estimate  our  own  worth  by 
the  opinion  of  others. 

Anna  had  no  heart  to  look  afler  these 
little  comforts  and  tonveniences,  and  there- 
fore felt  the  want  of  diem  the  more;  and 
sometimes  her  thoughts  wotild  return  to  M 
Phebe,  and  then  she  wished  she  bad  taken 
leave  of  her  more  kindly.  6ut  her  greatest 
mortification  was  to  find,  that  the  labours  of 
her  pencil,  so  far  from  remunerating  ber 
friend  for  her  numerous  and  unlooked-fiir 
favours,  could  never  by  any  alteration  of 
place  or  plan,  be  made  agreeable  to  the 
whole  party.  Sometimes  they  could  not 
possibly  wait  for  her,  and  the  drawing  must 
remain  half  done;  while  they  wondered 
that  she  put  away  so  many  unfinished  pteees: 
then  they  dared  to  say  it  was  very  good,  but 
really  they  eould  not  recognise  the  spot;  for 
tlus  very  reason,  because  thejiUiad  not  staid 
to  observe  it 

Oh !  it  IB  a  wearisome,  heartless,  and  llfe> 
spending  service,  to  live  by  the  power  of 
pleasing !  The  miner  has  his  stated  portion 
doled  out  to  him,  and  digs  in  undisturbed 
security;  and  the  galley-slave  knows,  whfle 
he  toils  at  the  oar,  that  the  utmost  stretch 
of  his  sinews,  is  all  that  his  tyrant  master 
can  require;  but  ^  miserable  child  of 
genius,  who  t'eels  that  he  must  starve  and 
shiver  in  the  shade,  or  tax  his  talents,  and 
sharpen  his  wit,  and  torture  his  sensibili^, 
to  purchase  the  genial  smiles  of  patronage: 
may  not  his  life  be  compared  to  the  lingering 
death  of  the  dolphin,  vrhoae  dying  agonies 
produce  those  beautiful  varieties  of  colour, 
which  astonish  the  delighted  beholder? 

Annoyed,  perplexed,  and  disappointed, 
Anna  Clare  began  to  think  a  little  more  of 
Mary  Newton  than  she  had  done  at  first; 
and  but  fi>r  tha  kindness  of  Frederick  Lang- 
ley  would  really  have  looked  with  fearful 
apprehension  to  the  future. 

It  happened  one  day,  while  lefl  alone  to 
sketch  what  her  gay  companions  were  soon 
tired  of  looking  at,  ^t  they  wandered  round 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and   came  again  un- 
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awaresy  almost  to  the  very  spot  where  die 
was  fleated,  and  where  her  figure  was 
screened  from  them  only  by  a  projectioTi  of 
a  rook,  and  a  few  brandies  of  fern. 

She  had  heard  their  approaching  voices 
without  any  thought  of  the  subject  of  their 
conversation;  when  suddenly  the  sound  of 
her  own  name  struck  upon  her  ear.  It  was 
LMrd  B  ,  who  descanted  on  her  merits 
in  the  Ibllowiag  manner: 

^  This  friend  of  yours,  Miss  Julia,  is  a 
wonderfully  knowing  person,  I  suppose  she 
is  the  viDage  schoolniiBtress ;"  and  then 
the  ladies  laughed  immoderately,  Miss  Julia 
as  well  as  the  rest ;  protesting  his  lordship 
was  so  drdl  f  after  whieh  the  m^ed  sound 
of  their  voices,  as  well  as  the  confusion  of 
Anna's  mind,  prevented  her  hearing  what 
WIS  said  Ibr  some  minutes.  She  was  happy, 
however  to  find  that  Frederbk  was  not 
with  them,  and  at  last  had  the  additional 
satiafection  of  hearing  Julia  take  up  her  de- 
fence. 

"Weil,"  said  this  noble  patroness  of 
humble  mmt,  evident  conceding  some  dis- 
puted point,  "that  I  leave  to  you;  but  I 
must  convince  you  that  she  is  really  a  good 
creature,  and  so  delighted  with  a  litde  notice, 
that  in  common  charity  one  cannot  with- 
hold it- 
Anna's  pencil  dropped  from  her  fingers, 
and  she  had  well  nigh  betrayed  herself  by  a 
grean  sf  horror.  She  heard  po  more,  for  the 
por^  retired  laughing  and  talking  on  indif- 
ferent subjects;  leaving  her  apparently, 
as  senseless  as  the  stone  on  which  she  was 
seated. 

How  long  her  reverie  might  have  lasted 
is  uncertain,  had  she  not  been  roused  by  the 
voice  of  Frederick  Langley,  which  instantly 
brou^t  back  the  colour  to  her  cheeks, 
though  not  in  time  to  prevent  his  discovering 
that  something  had  occurred  to  discompose 
her;  and  his  sospidons  were  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  trembling  and  agitated  man- 
ner in  which  she  stooped  down  to  gather  up 
the  pencils  and  loose  papers  which  had  fall- 
en at  her  feet 


"  Anna,  dear  Anna,  y^haX  has  happened 
to  you?*  said  he. 

She  raised  her  eyes— It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  heard  those  words  of  kindness  spoken 
with  any  itang  like  feding,  since  she  left 
her  home;  and  she  burst  into  tears.  Nor 
was  it  difficult,  after  this,  to  draw  her  into  a 
confbssion  of  the  caUse ;  but  the  insuh,  the 
contempt,  the  scorn,  she  did  not  at  present 
feel  equal  to  the  task  of  describing. 

"I  will  leave  them  tomorrow!"  was  her 
first  exelamatioa  that  night,  as  soon  as  she 
found  herself  alone:  when  suddenly  a  load, 
heavier,  and  cokier  than  the  chains  of  the 
criminal,  fell  upon  her  heart — the  conviction 
that  she  had  not  the  means. 

^And  therefore,  I  most  eat  their  bread, 
and  follow  and  serve  them,  because  I  am 
poor— too  poor  to  resent  an  insult!  Oh!  why 
did  I  ever  come  !**  And  then  she  thought  of 
Mary  Newton,  and  of  her  own  father, — ^the 
plain  kind  hearted  old  roan,  who  Iboked  up- 
on his  daughter  as  a  sort  of  privileged  being, 
who  was  never  to  be  thwarted  in  any  of  her 
wishes,— 'the  kind-hearted  old  man,  who  had 
lumished  her  with  all  the  money  he  could 
spare^  part  of  which  she  had  laid  out  in  mak- 
ing herself  look  as  much  like  her  friend  Julia 
as  possible;  part  in  procuring  all  things  ne- 
cessary, and  many  things  unnecessary,  for 
her  progress  m  her  favorite  art ;  and  part,  a 
very  small  part,  had  been  peeerved  for  farther 
exigences. 

Of  all  these  things  she  thought  again,  and 
again,  and  perhaps  as  often  of  Frederick 
Langley — strange  medley  of  ideas  and  feel- 
ings !  among  which  however,  she  singled  out 
the  last,  as  least  painful,  upon  which  to  slum- 
ber and  dream. 

Whether  it  was  tfie  superior  information 
and  interesting  qusdities  of  Anna  Clare, 
which  drew  upon  her  the  envy  of  her  com- 
panions, or  whether  she  did,  in  reality  over- 
step the  undefinable  bounds  of  propriety 
which  confine  the  feet  of  an  humble  friend,  it 
might  neither  be  wise  nor  charitable  to  say ; 
but  somehow  or  other,  her  sun  went  down 
with  Miss  Julia,  and  to  the  rest  it  had  never 
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risen;  except  to  Lord  B  ^  who,  havmg 

acknoidedged  for  abrief  space  its  limited  as- 
cendancy, now  determined,  irposs9>le,  io  ex- 
tinguish its  fading  light 

Anna  perceived,  yet  could  not  miderstand 
the  change ;  hot  Frederick  saw  and  under- 
stood it  all 

''She  shaO  never  be  made  unhappy  hy 
your  caprices,"  said  he  to  his  sister,  one  day 
after  a  warm  discussion  on  tiie  siriqect,  iriule 
the  unconscious  object  of  it  was  left  sketdi- 
ing  on  the  Ueak  side  of  a  hill,  alone,  and  al- 
together unregarded  by  all  in  die  party,  es- 
eejpt  one.  But  there  was  one  who  never 
^didly  deserted  her,  who  would  return  to  tile 
spot  where^  she  was  seated,  with  kindness 
and  consideration,  to  watch  the  progress  of 
her  pencil,  to  approve,  and  often  to  correct: 
for  his  eye  was  as  true  to  tfie  beauties  of  na- 
tive, as  his  mind  was  qni^  to  disoem,  and 
his  heart  warm  to  enjoy  them. 

Frederick  Langley  was  not  merely  a  man 
of  pleasure;  he  possessed  noMe  and  gener^ 
ous  feelings,  the  extent  or  existence  of  which 
he  hardly  knew;  for  he  had  as  yet  never  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  take  any  active  part  in 
ViSd,  or  to  choose  betwixt  pleasure  and  duty. 

Along  with  these  good  feelings^  however, 
he  inherited  his  mother's  pride,  and  a  hi^ 
sense  of  fi^nily  distinction ;  and  then,  with  all 
were  blended  the  taste  and  the  delicacy  of  a 
highly  cultivated  mind,  by  whidi  its  good 
qualities  were  developed,  and  its  bad  ones 
concealed;  while  a  handsome  person,  and 
manners  unusually  gentle  and  attractive, 
rendered  him  as  dangerous  a  companion  as 
could  wen  be  found,  for  tb»  young  enthusi- 
ast And  then,  they  were  associated  togeth- 
er in  scenes,  where  the  distinctions  of  polirii- 
ed  life  were  necessarily  forgotten—where 
man  had  seldom  been,  at  least,  where  it  was 
impossible  to  drag  along  with  him  the  insig- 
nia of  his  greatness — where  nature  ruled  su- 
preme over  her  own  realm,  of  lake,  and 
stream  and  mountain.    Every  thing  to  be 


admired  here  tiiey  could  admire  tDgedicr ; 
every  thmg  tobe  eojoyed,  their  hearta  could 
rejoice  in  with  uorsstrained  delight  To- 
gether they  could  dimb  the  brow  of  Ifa 
mountain  to  watch  the  Tories  of  the 
sun,  free  alike  to  the  prince  and  to  the 
ant  Together  they  might  sail  i^oq 
glassy  sur&ce  of  the  dear  lake,  that 
its  sflver  bosom  as  kindly  to  tibie 
humble  prow,  as  to  ^  l^ht  galley, 
ing  with  tfie  pennons  of  rank  and  power. — 
Happy  mortals !  together  tiiey  etnid  poor 
forth  their  young  hearts  at  the  dirine  of  aft- 
tore,  and  what  future  drcumslmoe  iolife 
wodd  be  able  to  sqNurate  tfiem  after  diis  9 

Is  nature,  then,  die  goddess  to  whom  ws 
are  directed  to  offisraH  out*  vows?  LeCus 
stay  one  moment  to  ooosider  what  natnre  is. 

bi  speaking  of  nature,  we  are  toaapllo 
confine  our  ideas  to  the  origin  of  all  tfaatk 
estimable  in  our  hearts  and  afectioos;  and 
to  look  for  the  principle  of  evfl,  to  som^hiDg 
quite  without  ourselves^  as  if  the  good  and  evil 
of  our  mixed  essence,  bdottged  net  eqfnaHy  to 
her  realm.  Surelytfie  history  of  man  night 
teach  us  to  mistrust  oor  favorite  idol;  Ibrwas 
it  not  nature  that  strengttiened  the  arm  of 
the  first  murderer?  and  is  it  not  natare  in 
our  own  bosoms  that  responds  to  the  voiee  d 
the  tempter? 

Ifj  then,  nature  be  die  queen  of  the  hiiie 
heavens,  when  they  are  doudless,  is  die  not 
equally  so  of  the  storm?  Ifsheshmbeivin 
a  bower  of  roses,  does  she  not  awake  in  deep 
caverns  when  earthquakes  and  volcanoes 
desolate  the  land?  If  she  leads  forth  the 
young  afiections,  and  gives  to  generooa  feel* 
ing  itB  ecstatic  glow — to  love,  its  syren  smie 
—and  to  pity,  its  pearij  tear— are  not  die 
passions  also  of  her  training?^the  fiecy 
passions,  that  rage  and  war,  and  moke  the 
heart  a  wilderness?  Surely,  then,  there 
must  be  a  holier  compact,  a  covenant  mate 
sacred,  than  that  iniiidiis  made  at  the  shrioQ 
of  nature. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ExcrrBMEHT  18  not  the  natural  food  of  the 
human  mind.  It  may  for  a  while,  give  Ufe 
to  imagination,  and  quicken  Bensibility ;  but 
like  0ther  stimulants,  it  is  destruetive  both 
to  the  health  of  the  body,  and  to  the  sound- 
nees  of  the  mind ;  and  like  other  stimvdants, 
it  leaves  behind  an  aching  void. 

Anna  Clare  lived,  moved,  and  had  her  be- 
ing, in  this  deceitful  element  Her  beauty 
was  the  glow  of  animated  feeling,  and  her 
genius  more  resembled  the  vivid,  and  uncer- 
tain ^Mu-khng  of  electric  fluid,  than  the  steady 
light  of  a  fixed  star. 

Disturbed  with  the  suspicion  bow  almost 
amounting  to  certainty,  that  the  shortrlived 
friendship  of  Miss  Julia  was  exhausted,  she 
suffered  herself  to  dwell  perpetuaHy  upon 
the  kindness  of  her  brother,  as  her  only 
source  of  consolation ;  while  inwardly  har- 
assed and  perplexed,  by  thoughts  which  it 
was  impossible  to  communicate,  she  rushed 
with  redoubled  ardour  into  new  enjoyment, 
io  the  vain  hope  of  extinguishing  every 
painfol  recollection  of  the  past,  and  quieting 
every  apprehension  for  the  fhture. 

This  state  of  feeling  was  not  calculated  to 
last  long ;  and  a  new  evil,  hitherto  unthought 
o(^  began  to  steal  rapidly  upon  the  rest 
Days  of  hurry  and  fatigue,  and  nights  of 
sleepless  anxie^,  had  followed  each  other 
in  sQch  rapid  succession,  tiiat  in  spite  of  all 
her  efforts,  first,  to  be  well,  and  then  to  ap- 
pear so,  she  found  her  health  and  strength 
were  rapidly  declining.  A  violent  cold,  the 
consequence  of  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  was 
probably  the  immediate  cause;  for  noW  a 
total  loss  of  appetite  with  frequent  cold 
shivenngB,and  other  fervish  symptoms,  gave 
alarming  intii«Ltions  of  approaching  illness. 
They  were  travelling  through  a  wild  and 
inhcMpitable  looking  country;  and  ahl  how 
did  Anna  think  of  her  own  home,  of  all  its 
slighted  comforts,  but  most  of  all,  of  Mary 
Newton.  The  thoughts  of  returning  while 
she  had  3ret  the  power,  was  perpetually  upon 
her  mind.    But  then  the  means ! — Once  or 


twice  it  was  upon  her  lips  to  ask  Frederick 
Langly — ^Nol  she  could  ask  any  thing  ot' 
him  but  money;  and  money  of  any  one, 
rather  than  him.  And  yet,  he  was  the  only 
one  of  the  whole  party  who  had  hitherto 
noticed  her  indisposition ;  which  soon,  how- 
ever, became  sufficiently  obvious  to  all;  and 
a  consultation  was  held  one  night  after  she 
had  retired  to  bed,  upon  the  bes^  manner  of 
proceeding  either  with  or  without  her. 

"  We  can  never  exist  in  this  horrid  place 
until  she  pleases  to  recover,"  said  Lord 

B )  "that's  a  dead  certainty.    Why  you 

might  expect  better  accommodation  if  you 

were  travelling  post  to  tl\e .  The  hostess 

looks  as  if  she  were  planning  where  to  bury 
us;  and  diat  great  Highland  lass,  her 
daughter,  sharpening  km'ves  to  cut  our 
throats!" 

Julia,  perplexed  beyond  measure,  at  last 
thought  of  appealing  to  medical  advice; 
and  a  lad  half  asleep  was  dragged  out  of  the 
chimney  comer,  and  mounted  on  a  blind 
pony,  to  make  what  speed  he  could  to  the 
nearest  doctor,  who  lived  at  the  distance  of 
seven  miles. 

In  the  meaa  time  the  party  amused  them- 
selves with  such  fhre  as  their  quarters  aA 
forded,  and  all  but  Frederick  fi)rgotthe  cause 
of  thebr  anxiety.  He  was  absent  and 
thoughtfbl;  and  neither  the  witticisms  of 

Lord  B ,  nor  ^e  raillery  of  the  ladies, 

could  induce  him  to  assume  a  gaiety  whidi 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  feel,  while  fully 
aware  of  the  awful  and  critical  situation  of 
Anna  Clare.  Not  merely  awful  and  critical 
as  regarded  her  life,  but  tliere  were  other 
considerations  that  weighed  heavily  upon 
him,  now  that  she  seemed  likely  to  be  so 
lightly  shaken  off  by  bis  sister. 

The  doctor  came  and  pronounced  it  im- 
possible for  Anna  to  be  removed  without  en- 
dangering her  lifb. 

"Julia,"  said  Frederick,  as  he  led  his  sister 
into  an  outer  room,  "  you  will  not  think  of 
leaving  this  poor  creature  alone?" 

"No,  certainly  not  alone,  but  what  would 
you  advise  me  to  do  ?" 
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"  If  I  was  my  kind  hearted  sister,"  said  he, 
laying  his  hand  upon  hers,  ^  I  would  stay 
with  her  myself." 

"  Who,  I  ? — ^you  know  that  I  am  the  wor^ 
nurse  in  the  world.  Besides,  it  may  turn  out 
some  shocking  fever,  most  probably  infeo 
tious ;  and  then  I  might  be  dead  and  buried 
in  this  homd  country,  before  any  one  in 
Elngland  knew."  ^ 

"I  would  not  leave  you,  Julia."  said  her 
brother)  still  hoping  he  might  prevail. 

'^No  no,"  smd  she,  resigning  his  hand,  it 
is  too  much  to  ask  of  me ;  but  I  will  speak 
to  Nevil;  perhaps  she  might  be  induced  to 
stay,  and  yet  I  hardly  know  what  I  shall  do 
without  her." 

Nevil  was  spoken  to  and  resolutely  re- 
refused,  adding,  that  she  roust  really  be  com- 
pelled to  resign  her  situation,  if  such  a  thing 
were  required  of  her. 

"  Then  what  on  earth  can  I  do  ?"  exclaim- 
ed Julia,  returning  to  her  friends,  who  unani- 
mously protested  against  remaining  another 
day  at  such  a  place ;  and  yet,  when  the  com- 
fort of  the  poor  cottager  was  the'  subject  of 
consideration,  they  looked  round  and  pro- 
tested it  was  a  vastly  comfortable  sort  of  inn 
for  that  part  of  Scotland,  and  just  the  thing 
for  those  who  wanted  to  be  quiet ;  the  land- 
lady, a  very  decent  sort  of  woman,  and  the 
Hi^and  giri  the  best  creature  in  the  worid ; 
Dntil,  encouraged  by  these  assurances,  Julia 
at  length  determined  upon  doing  what  her 
better  feelings  refused  to  sanction, — ^leaving 
this  young  and  helpless  creature,  alone,  and 
ill,  in  a  strange  land.  But  she  would  speak 
lo  the  doctor  herself;  she  would  engage  a 
nurse,  and  do  all  things  considerate  and 
kind,  and  then  surely  Frederick  could  not 
blame  her. 

Frederick  did  blame  her,  however,  and 
severely  too,  though  silently ;  ibr  he  said  to 
himself,  "  if  my  sister  has  really  the  heart 
to  leave  her,  that  heart  is  not  worth  appeal- 
ing to." 

Anna  slept  little  ^at  ni^;  but  in  the 
morning  the  fever  abated,  and  she  fell  into 
a  dreamy  sort  of  slumber,  not  deep  enough 
to   prevent   her  hearing  occasionally  the 


tread  of  bustling  feet,  and  other  signs  of 
preparation  which  she  could  not  understand. 
Whenever  she  looked  up,  too,  there  was 
an  old  woman  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
whose  cold  glassy  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her 
face,  but  the  weariness  of  exhausted  nature 
overcome  her  curiosity,  and  she  slept  again. 

Once  (she  hardly  knew  whether  it  was  a 
dream  or  a  reality)  a  gentle  voice  asked  if 
she  were  awake;  the  old  woman^s  foger 
was  lifted  up,  and  the  reply  was,  "'  Then  I 
won't  disturb  her,  but  see  that  yoo  take  care 
of  her  f  and  soon  after  the  carriage  wheels 
rolled  away  from  the  door,  and  Anna  riept 
quietly  till  near  mid-day,  when  she  awoke 
to  the  full  poesession  of  her  sensea,  and  the 
consciousness  of  her  foriom  and  deaerted 
situatk>n.  She  waa  left,  alone,  at  a  Utde 
village,  in  the  north  of  Scodand,  with  neither 
strength  mnr  money  to  take  her  home.  Ap- 
palling as  was  tills  conviction,  the  poor  inva- 
lid determined  to  rise,  and  endeavor  to  sinke 
off  her  weakness ;  and  in  order  U^  rid  herself 
of  the  unwelcome  attentions  o^her  atnuiger 
nurse,  she  descended,  with  feeble  and  totter- 
ing steps,  to  the  little  pariour  below,  wliich 
the  merry  party  had  m  lately  deserted. 

Every  thing  here  was  cold  and  dreary: 
the  fire  had  not  be:m  lighted,  and  a  north 
wind  was  blowing  through  the  open  window, 
that  looked  out  upon  the  side  of  a  bleak 
hill,  round  which  wound  the  road,  where 
the  marks  of  the  carriage  wheels  were  still 
visible. 

All  was  now  so  still,  that  Anna  couM  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  cry  of  a  fretful  chfld,  and  the 
chiding  of  an  angry  mother,  from  a  house 
on  the  opposite  side  of  iht  street,  if  street  it 
might  be  called ;  the  bleating  of  some  wild  | 
sheep  amongst  the  heath ;  and  the  mstiing ! 
of  the  wind  through  the  branches  of  some  ' 
old  firs  that  grew  beside  the  window,  and 
creaked,  and  moaned  in   the   blast^    as  if 
complaining  of  their  lonely  and  mdandiolj 
fate. 

Anna's  feelings,  peculiarly  alive  at  thi^ 
time,  to  sights  and  sounds  of  wretchedness 
gathered  around  her  a  host  of  images  too 
painful  for  endurance,  and  she  burst  tntoJ! 
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(ean  exdaiming,  in  trae  bitterness  of  soul, 
*»Mary,  my  fHend,  my  only  fhend,  surely 
tbere  will  need  no  lesson  after  this  to  teadi 
me  that  I  am  poor,  and  blind,  and  miser- 
able ^ 

The  pressure  of  a  gentle  hand  upon  her 
arm  called  back  her  wandoing  thoughts  ;^ 
called  back  the  colour  to  her  pale  cheeks, 
and  lo  her  heart  the  warm  glow  of  life  and 
hope;  for  it  was  Frederic  Langley  who 
stood  beside  her. 

^  I  thought  you  were  all  gone,**  said  the 
poor  girl,  as  soon  as  the  hurry  and  confusion 
of  her  feelings  allowed  her  to  eqpeak.  ^  Why 
did  you  not  leave  me  ?" 

*^  I  answer  in  the  words  of  your  favourite 
peet,  '  Why,  all  have  left  thee :'  and  though 
he  has  wisely  and  justly  given  this  simple 
and  touching  expression  to  the  lips  of  woman, 
ye^  trust  me,  there  are  men,  who  can  be 
fiuthfy,  and  kind,  when  women  are  heartless 
andcrueL" 

^  I  do  trust  you,''  said  Anna,  with  warmth. 

**  I  was  just  saying,  I  had  but  one  friend 
ia  the  wcnid ;  but  you  have  been  more  to 
me  than  a  friend." 

''Say  a  brother,  if  you  please  Anna,  and 
then  we  shall  be  at  ease  with  each  other;  but 
ktudhave  a  fire,  and  shut  out  this  cold  wind, 
and  make  our  prison  as  comfortable  as  we 
can.  Vou  are  not  so  very  ill,  Ihope  and  trust, 
but  that  we  shall  be  able  to  meet  our  party 
at  Edinburgh  in  the  course  of  a  few  days." 

He  then  explained  how  he  had  taken  his 
horse  eaiiy  in  the  morning,  and  ridden  out 
under  pretence  of  calling  upon  a  college  ac- 
quaintance who  was  then  shooting  in  the 
Highlands,  leavhig  a  message  for  his  sister, 
that  if  he  found  his  friend  at  home,  he  should 
probably  not  johi  them  again  before  they 
reached  the  city,  whieh  he  hoped  they  would 
do  by  the  end  of  the  following  week. 

How  vain  are  the  struggles  of  the  most 
determined  will  against  the  encroachment  of 
^seaset 

Anna  Clare  would  at  this  time  have  given 
woiids,  had  she  possessed  them,  to  shake  off 
the  weariness,  the  kngour,  and  all  other 
symptoms  of  approaching  illness,  that  were 


rapidly  stealing  upon  her.  For  a  short  time 
her  spirits  rallied,  for  the  presence  of 
Fi^ederick  was  a  great  stimulus ;  but  it  need- 
ed both  his  support,  and  that  of  the  nurse,  to 
enable  her  to  regain  her  little  comfortless 
chamber,  where  she  was  doomed  to  spend 
many  wearisome  days  of  sickness  and  sor- 
row, varied  only  by  intervals  of  stupor  and 
delirium, — days  that  were  counted  by 
Frederick  with  the  anxiety,  if  not  exactly 
with  the  affection  of  a  brother. 

The  fever  at  length  abated ;  and  Amia, 
feeble  as  a  child,  once  more  looked  out  upon 
the  hills,  iBJkd  the  purple  heath,  now  bright 
in  the  sunshine  of  a  cloudless  autumn  day. 

The  time  was  fast  approaching  for  Julia 
and  her  pcuiy  to  be  at  Edinburgh  on  their 
way  home.  The  time  was  fast  approaching^ 
and  yet  Anna  was  so  weak,  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  attempt  the  journey.  No  ex- 
pence  or  trouble  would  have  been  spared  by 
Frederick  which  might  enable  him  fo  attain 
his  object,  and  place  his  poor  friend  again 
under  the  protection  of  his  sister  before  they 
reached  home ;  for,  pleasant  as  it  might  be 
to  linger  amongst  the  hills,  with  this  beauti- 
ful young  creature,  he  felt  that  upon  this 
crisis  depended  her  good  name  with  his 
family  at  least,  if  not  with  her  own.  Could 
they  join  their  party  in  time,  she  might  be 
helped  forward  by  easy  stages,  and  her  own 
appearance  would  sufficiently  justify  the 
story  of  her  Ulness;  but  if  she  remained 
alone  with  him,  what  story  could  he  make 
sufficiently  plausible  to  satisfy  the  enquiries 
of  the  imcharitable,  and  the  scruples  of  the 
envious  1 

At  this  juncture  a  letter  arrived  from  Julia. 
Frederick  was  alone,  and  eagerly  tore  open 
the  seal.  It  had  been  detained  upon  the 
road,  and  now  told  the  sad  tidings,  that  the 
fair  writer  and  her  friends  would  leave  Edin- 
burgh on  that  very  day,  having  waited  for 
Frederick  as  long  as  their  patience  would 
allow. 

"It  is  all  over,"  said  he,  throwing  the 
open  letter  upon  the  table.  "  It  is  all  over,  and 
we  must  make  the  best  of  it" 

It  was  past  midnight  when  he  awoke  from 
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hiB  reverie.  He  wao  sitting  with  his  feet 
upon  the  bars  of  a  little  grate  that  contained 
the  expiring  embers  of  a  torf  fire.  "  No,  no," 
said  he,  starting  from  his  seat,  and  snatching 
up  the  candle,  now  burnt  down  into  the  soc- 
ket "  Her  protector  I  must  be,  but  no 
more ;  and  for  this  reason  I  will  see  her  as 
tittle  as  possible."  So  saying  he  retired  to 
rest,  with  that  sotid  satisfaction  of  heart, 
which  the  applause  of  the  world  cannot  give, 
nor  the  venom  of  its  envious  tongue  destroy. 
His  time  was  now  spent  chiefly  in  shoot- 
ing, and  Anna  being  unable  to  amuse  her- 
self with  her  usual  pursuits,  felt  hers  hang 
heavily  upon  her  hands. 


CHAPTER  VL 

It  was  on  one  of  these  long  and  lonely 
daya^  that  a  letter  was  brought  to  the  inva- 
lid, sealed  with  the  crest  of  the  Langleys, 
and  directed  by  a  female  hand.  Her  own 
trembled  as  she  opened  it,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows. 

''Miss  Clare  will  probably  be  surprised 
that  I  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ad- 
dress a  person  in  her  situation ;  but  regard 
to  myself^  and  my  family  will  no  longer  per- 
mit me  to  be  silent  From  my  sister  and 
her  friends  I  have  learned  all  the  particulars 
of  your  strange  conduct;  and  can  only 
wonder  that  we  have  not  been  more  sensible 
of  the  deep  and  wicked  artifice  by  which 
you  endeavoured  to  seduce  the  afiections  of 
our  beloved  brother; — too  prone,  alasl  to 
fall  into  the  snares  of  Satan.  With  regard 
to  the  future,  my  object  in  writing,  is  to  re- 
quest or  rather  to  insist,  that  you  will  never 
make  any  other  claim  upon  our  family,  of 
any  kind  whatsoever,  resting  assured,  that 
such  claims  would  be  rejected  with  contempt, 
if  not  punished  by  the  kiw. 

''Wishing  you  may  experience  a  sin- 
cere and  heartfelt  repentance  for  all  your 


transgressions,  I  venture  to  ihsgrihe  my- 
self, 

"Your  Christian  FrieiMl, 

"  SvsiAji  Laiiout. 

"P.S.  My  sister  does  not  know  of  my 
writing.  She  is  extremely  aorry  oo  your 
account,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  pemiad- 
^  that  you  have  been  so  very  artful  and 
depraved.  Lord  B. — alone hashad  the  good 
sense  to  discover,  and  the  aineerity  to  ^leak 
the  truth. 

"  Too  will  do  well  to  bum  this,  and  s^ 
nothing  to  my  infatuated  brother." 

Poor  Anna!  she  read  the  letter  again, 
and  again,  turning  it  hackwardii  and  for- 
wards, and  looking  alternately  at  the  diree- 
tSon,  and  the  contents,  to  assure  henelf  of 
the  reality.  Her  senses  had  been  atv^Hfied 
by  bug  illneas;  and  it  seemed  almost  im- 
possible for  her  to  comprehend  the  whofe 
truth.  No  tears  came  to  her  relief.  A  sin- 
gle kind  word  would  have  brought  thera  in 
torrents.  One  exclaroatbn  at  last  burst  from 
her  tips.  "  Oh !  Mary,  you  warned  ae  of  in- 
sult and  neglect,  but  you  never  warned  me 
of  any  thing  h^lf  so  horrible  as  this  P* 

When  Frederick  Lang^ey  returned  that 
night,  the  invalid  was  still  sitting  in  the 
little  parlour,  her  cheeks  fhished  with  burn- 
ing crimson,  and  her  eye  bright  and  wander^ 
ing.  Shocked  by  the  wildness  of  her  looks, 
and  her  unconnected  and  hurried  answers  to 
his  simple  questions,  he  asked  the  nurse  if 
any  thing  particular  had  occurred  during  hk 
absence;  and  she  told  him  that  a  letter  had 
arrived  about  noon,  and  that  since  then  she 
had  not  been  able  to  persuade  the  young  lady 
to  take  the  least  thing,  nor  even  to  move 
from  her  chair. 

Frederick  returned,  and  seating  himself 
beside  Anna,  took  her  feverish  and  burning 
hand,  while,  in  a  firm  and  determined  man- 
ner, he  began  to  question  her  about  what 
had  passed. 

"Circumstances,"  said  be,  "over  whkh 
we  have  no  controul,  have  placed  us  in  a 
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and  diffieaH  iHnaiioii.  To  be  yoor 
pioteotor  hai  bocome  my  doty,  u  it  woaUd 
at  any  time  have  beea  my  pleasure  $  but  in 
order  thai  I  may  terve  you  entirely,  it  is  ne- 
ccBsary,  that  with  me  yoa  should  hare  no 
reeenre.  I  therefore  eall  tipon  you  ai  a 
friend,  and  one  who  is  entitled  to  make  such 
a  demand,  to  tell  me  what  has  distressed 
yott.* 

Anna  nmde  no  reply ;  but  die  quivering 
of  her  pale  lips  gave  sufficient  evidence  of 
her  internal  struggle.  At  last  she  drew 
Mti  the  letter,  and  opening  it  with  trembling 
fingers,  placed  it  in  Frederick's  hand.  Rage 
and  indigoatioa  gathered  on  has  brow,  whfle 
Ins  eye  glanced  rapidly  over  its  ooBtents. 
His  mind  had  been  prepared  for  each  an 
attack,  and  he  had  no  need  to  read  it  twiee; 
but  tearing  the  letter  into  a  thousand  pieces, 
he  thrust  them  through  the  bars  of  the  grate, 
and  spoke  not  till  every  atom  was  consumed. 
^There,''  said  he,  ^ is  an  end  to  this  speci- 
men of  my  sister's  hypocrisy  and  malice,  and 
I  wish  we  could  say  the  same  of  aU  the  mis- 
chief it  has  done.  But  do  not  mind  it,  my 
good  girl;  you  have  done  nothing  that  is 
wrong  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  Your  heart 
is  as  pure  as  the  snows  of  these  mountains ; 
and  they  shall  be  compelled  to  acknoiHedge 
it** 

With  the  oensdoasness  of  her  own  inno- 
cence, Anna  tried  to  comfort  herself  and  in 
some  measure  she  was  comforted ;  but  how 
to  return  was  the  questba  that  perplexed 
them  both.  It  was  strange,  that  in  tiiis  cri- 
tical junctors,  the  princqde  of  evil,  ever 
ready  to  lumidb  wajrs  and  means,  did  not 
suggest  to  Fredenek,  that  now,  vdien  Anaali 
repatation  had  received  so  severe  a  blow,  it 
woidd  be  requiring  comparative  but  a 
small  sacrifice,  to  ask  her  to  remain  widi  him, 
or  to  consent  to  seek  with  him,  some  more 
genial  climate,  where  her  health  and  ba^pi- 
nesB  might  be  restored.  To  say  that  he  did 
not  think  of  it,  would  be  mudi  la  venture 
upon  any  of  his  sex,  in  a  similar  situatkm ; 
but  Frederick  Langley  was  an  honomable 
mani  and  spumed  the  idea  of  taking  an  un- 
fok  advantage^  especially  of  a  woman.    Be- 


sides, he  did  not  3ret  know  the  strong  impres- 
sion made  upon  his  own  afiections ;  nor  how 
often,  after  his  return  to  college,  the  fair 
image  of  Anna  Clare  vrould  present  itself; 
first,  animated,  brilliant,  and  gay,  as  he  had 
seen  her  at  her  father's  house ;  then,  feeble? 
helpless,  but  still  beautifal,'as  she  now  sat  be- 
fiire  him,  writing  at  intervals,  as  she  could 
bear  the  fotigue  of  writing  to  her  friend,  Mary 
Newton.  And  wonder  not,  gentle  reader, 
that  die  short  and  incoherent  letter  which 
fbUows,  diodd  have  cost  the  poor  writer  the 
greatest  poesfole  fatigue,  both  of  body  and 
nnnd ;  so  humbling  are  the  consequences  of 
illness;— eo  inciHnprehensible the  construe- 
tion  of  the  human  frame. 

«DbjlrMabt, 
''When  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  was  happy. 
Ha|^  in  the  contemplation  of  all  that  could 
delist  me,— -the  dear  skies,  the  mountains, 
and  the  streams ;  and  now,  if  I  write  of 
mountains,  it  will  be  of  the  mountains  of 
grief  that  are  upon  my  heart ;  if  of  streams, 
it  will  be  the  streams  that  flow  firom  my  eyes. 
I  have  fallen  into  great  trouble  since  my  ill- 
ness. I  am  still  very  weal^  and  my  hand 
trembles  so,  that  you  will  not  believe  this  to 
be  my  writing;  but  indeed  Mary,  it  is  the 
writing  of  your  own  friend— your  friend, 
^riio  is  now  humbled  in  the  dust  Yet  do 
not  mistake  me,  I  am  guiltless  in  the  sight 
of  heaven ;  and  only  wish  I  could  feel  my' 
innocence  to  be  a  greater  consolation.  Fre- 
derick Langley  has  been  to  me— but  I  wiU 
tell  yon  whim  we  meet,  how  kind,  how  deli- 
cale,  how  generous  his  whole  conduct  has 
been:  and  you,  I  know,  wHl  believe  it ;  for 
v^ialever  my  fiuilts  may  have  been,  I  never 
was  goflty  of  deceiving  you.  In  die  mean 
time,  I  entreat  you  to  think  kindly  of  me, 
and  to  try  to  make  my  father  and  yours 
think  so  too ;  for  indeed  Mary  it  was  illness, 
and  not  inclination,  that  kept  me  here.  Pray 
for  me,  dear  Mary,  for  I  am  weak,  both  in 
body  and  mind ;  and  these  cruel  Langleys 
will  trample  me  into  the  grave." 

Before  Anna's  letter  reached  Iti  destina- 
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tion,  rumour  had  been  busy  in  her  native 
village.  That  the  tourists  had  returned  with- 
out her,  and  that  Frederick  too  was  leil  be- 
hind, became  the  subject  of  general  remark. 
Some  said  they  had  gone  round  by  Gretna 
Green  $  and  some  that  they  had  gone  off  to 
Italy.  All  wondered^  and  many  took  to 
themselves  credit,  for  having  predicted  the 
consequences;  though  stiU  ignorant  what 
these  consequences  were. 

Whether  it  was  the  insinuations  thrown 
out  against  his  daughter,  which  at  this  time 
particularly  affected  William  Clare,  was  dif- 
ficult to.  loiow ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  few 
Ivords :  but  all  remarked  that  he  was  altered ; 
and  when  Mary  spoke  of  it  to  her  father,  he 
shook  his  head  and  looked  grave,  and  said 
some  mysterious  words  about  his  afiairs; 
which  led  her  to  suspect  that  all  was  not  go- 
ing well  with  his  worldly  concerns.  Indeed, 
he  had  never  been  a  money-making  man. 
duiet  and  unj^etending  in  his  own  habits, 
he  had  indulged  his  dau|^iter  in  every  gra- 
tification which  his  humble  means  could  af- 
ford. And  now,  when  that  dau^ter  became 
the  ^  theme  of  gossips'  story,** — ^when  the 
whispers  of  those  who  delight  lo  cany 
evil  tidings,  told  of  her  ibily  and  hinted  at 
her  disgrace ;  it  fell  with  inexpressible  poig^ 
nancy  upon  the  anxious  heart  of  the  doating 
parent  Mary  tried  to  comfort  him;  but, 
though  she  fi^y  convinced  him  of  the  false- 
hood of  the  reports,  and  that  his  darling 
child  would  return  lo  him  as  innocent  as 
ever,  with  additional  claims  upon  their  love, 
from  her  illness  and  suffering ;  stiU  the  many 
tongued  monster  would  make  itself  heard, 
and  he  could  not  be  comforted. 

Those  who  have  never  heard  a  name  be- 
loved, eoupled  with  sin  and  shame,  and 
trembled  lest  it  might  be  justly  too,  have 
never  tasted  the  true  bitterness  of  the  cup 
of  misery. 

All  other  draughts  may  be  sweetened; 
but  this  is  beyond  the  power  of  flattery,  for 
it  does  not  reach  the  object— of  hope,  for  the 
blackness  of  desolation  has  already  fallen 
upon  our  Goshen— and  of  religion,  for  the 
mote  we  bve  God,  and  delight  in  the  beauty 


of  holinesB,  the  more  we  linger  afler  the 
stray  sheep^  and  lament  that  die  gales  of 
paradise  should  be  closed  upon  tilie  lost 
one. 

Mary  went  every  day  to  the  hoose  of 
William  Clare,  to  see  that  he  fared  comfort- 
ably, and  that  every  thing  was  done  to  make 
his  solitary  evenings  pass  as  pleasantly  as 
circumstances  would  allow;  for  the  days 
were  now  fast  shortening,  and  the  old  man 
came  in  to  his  lonely  fire^  shiveiing  with  the 
sharp  winds  of  autumn. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  evenings  when  Maiy 
had  staid  with  him  later  than  usua^  for  they 
had  fallen  into  a  long  and  earnest  conversa- 
tion about  Anna,  thata  carriage  drove  up  to 
the  door,  and  Aima  herself  rushed  into  her 
father's  arms.  But,  oh  I  how  unliln  the  rosy 
girl,  with  whom  they  had  so  lately  parted. 
When  the  first  joy  of  welcome  was  over,  she 
sunk  into  a  chair,  pale,  and  <»hannled,  and 
burst  into  tears.  Mary  wept  loo,  and  the 
father;  but  his  were  not  tears  of  sorrow,  for 
now  he  believed  that  Anna  had  come  back 
the  same  innocent  and  guileless  creature  die 
had  lefl  them.  True^  she  was  sadly  altered; 
but  this  was  not  the  alteration  he  had  feared. 
Yes,  she  was  sadly  changed ;  but  then  she 
had  looked  up  to  him  again  and  again,  with 
her  dear  bright  eyes,  in  which  there  was  no 
doud,  nor  the  least  shadow  of  shame— <and 
his  HtBTt  was  at  rest 

Mary  could  not  leave  them ;  and  they  sat 
together  that  evening,  the  fiither,  and  te 
daughter,  and  the  friend,  united  in  fresh 
bonds.  The  old  man  spoke  seldom.  Mary 
busied  herself  with  those  little  attentions 
which  tell  more  of  welcome  than  the  Idndest 
words,  and  that  gentle  and  beautiful  ymmg 
creature  looked  alternately  at  her  father  and 
her  friend,  with  smiles  that  betrayed  how  her 
poor  heart  had  been  yearning  for  their  love. 

To  the  good  managemeii^  of  Frederic 
Langley,  the  invalid  owed  every  thing.  He 
had  travdled  with  her  in  oompany  with  the 
old  nurse,  until  they  reached  the  last  stage, 
and  then,  leaving  them  to  pursue  their  jour- 
ney with  the  confidence  that  they  could  meet 
with  no  further  difficulty,  he  proceeded  to 
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Cambridge,  to  recommence  hiB  studies,  and 
to  forget,  if  possible,  the  fair  image  of  Anna 
Clare. 

To  ^e  &ree  friends  ^o  were  re-united, 
(Mary  hoped  to  separate  no  more,)  the  first 
days  of  retoming  confidence  were  dajrs  of 
happiness^  as  the  first  taste  of  the  cup  of  da- 
ty,  is  oAen  sweet  and  pleasant  to  wiHing  lips. 
It  ia  the  second,  and  the  third,  tiiat  contain 
the  drops  of  bitterness.  It  is  the  after-trial 
that  proves  the  spirit ;  for  the  heart  is  deceit- 

[  fol,  and  aAer  many  fiiir  promipes,  will  return 
to  its  idols,  again  and  again  like  the  rebellious 

'  childf«D  of  Israel 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Mabt  eould  not  always  be  with  her  fi-iend ; 
and  now  the  season  was  ihst  aj^fn-oaching, 
when  household  comforts  are  most  valued, 
and  household  troubles  most  depbred — the 
dark  days,  and  the  cold  rains  of  November. 
The  flowers  and  the  plants,  which  had  grown 
aroood  the  window  of  Anna's  little  parlour, 
weaving  themselves  into  garlands  of  beauty, 
were  all  withered  and  beaten  down.  Pools 
of  water  stood  upon  the  gravel  walks,  and 
wbeothe  door  was  opened  the  angry  tem- 
pest rushed  in,  and  Anna  and  her  (hther  were 
both  Aeble,  and  iitde  able  to  contend  with 
stornis  of  any  kind* 

This  chilly  season  is  the  time  when  the 
heart  draws  upon  its  little  store  of  hoarded 
treasures ;  or  H  may  be,  when  it  broods  over 
its  secret  grieft.  It  is  the  time  when  happy 
&ces  are  lighted  up  at  the  cheerful  fire ;  or 
when  the  solitary  sits  musing  in  tenfold  lone- 
linesB ;  when  the  rich  and  the  gay  delight 
themselves  with  artificial  pleasurea;  and 
when  the  poor  are  made  to  feel  the  reality  of 
their  poverty. 

While  th»  iommer  la«ts,  the  bright  and 
boQDtiful  summer,  that  grudges  not  to  q)read 
her  beauties  in  the  path  of  the  lowliest  pil- 
grim, it  is  not  difficult  for  those  who  are  raid- 
ed above  abject  want,  to  vie  with  their  more 


opulent  neighbours,  provided  only  their  resi- 
dence be  in  the  country ;  (or  there  the  sides 
form  a  canopy  more  splendid  than  the  hand 
of  the  great  father  of  painting  itself  could 
produce.  In  the  ever  varying  tints  of  the  fo- 
liage, they  have  tapestry  of  the  richest  and 
most  brilliant  hues ;  and  what  loom  can  fur- 
nish a  carpet  like  the  green  turf  beneath 
their  fbet? 

But  when  winter  comes,  the  stern  aspect 
of  poverty  presents  itself  in  undeniable 
gloom.  Aroupd  one  fire  the  whole  family 
must  gather  in ;  young,  and  old ;  boisterous, 
and  quiet ;  barbarous,  and  civilized,  must  sit 
down  together;  and  then  if  there  diould  hap- 
pen to  be  one  aspiring  spirit  amongst  the 
number,  -whkh  has  soared  upon  the  wings 
of  fancy  to  a  higher  realm  of  thought  and 
feeling^-alas  1  what  a  fate  is  hers ! 

Anna  Clare  fblt  all  the  distinctions  of  rich- 
es and  poverty,  more  powerfully  than  words 
can  describe ;  and  though  she  was  spared 
the  misery  of  contendmg  with  coarse  and 
uncongenial  minds,  she  found  that  one  sim- 
ple duty,  of  being  cheerful,  which  she  owed 
both  to  her  father  and  herself  indescribably 
irksome. 

There  are  those  who  shut  themselves  up 
in  retirement,  thinking  that  danger  exists  on- 
ly in  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  safety 
in  their  exclusion.  But  let  them  kx>k  well  to 
the  choice  they  have  made,  and  ask,  wheth- 
er the  evils  of  solitude  may  not  be  as  ofien- 
sive  in  the  sight  of  their  Creator  as  those  of 
society.  For  themselves,  they  have  an  un- 
doubted right,  both  to  know,  and  to  choose, 
VThat  is  best  $  but  there  are  hearts  that  can 
bear  witness  to  the  sins  of  solitude ;.  to  the 
sins,  and  the  sufierings  too. 

Hearts,  that  have  been  weighed  down  with 
the  leaden  stupor  of  melancholy,  tmtil  every 
affection  was  swallowed  up  in  self,  every 
feeling  lost  in  the  ocean  of  misery,  from 
whence  no  gentle  dew  b  exhaled,  as  an  ofier- 
ing  of  gratitude  to  heaven. 

This  winter  would  indeed  have  been  a  long 
and  heavy  season  to  Anna  Clare,  had  she 
not  been  able  to  resume  her  favourite  amuse- 
ment; to  which  she  returned  with  her  wont- 
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ed  avidity,  as  soon  as  her  itreogth  would  al- 
low. The  sketches  she  had  made  in  Scot- 
land, became  more  valuable  to  her  every  day, 
in  proportion  as  she  forgot  the  pain,  and 
dwelt  only  on  the  pleasure  with  which  they 
were  connected ;  and  from  these  she  busied 
herself  to  compose  a  picture,  which  should 
exceed  all  her  other  performances  in  excel- 
lence of  colouring,  and  execution.  To  her 
eye,  it  was  hke  a  vision  of  paradise;  for  there 
was  the  Uae  lake  on  which  they  had  sailed ; 
and,  stretching  far  out  into  its  quiet  bosom, 
was  the  point  of  rock,  tinged  with  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun,  where  the  happy  party 
stood  while  she  was  sketching :  the  broken 
foreground,  the  rich  purple  heath,  and  the 
scattered  fragmenUi  of  stone^  on  which  Fred- 
erick and  b^^elf  were  seated.  Anna  paint- 
ed, improved,  and  gazed  upon  this  picture, 
until  it  became  a  sort  of  idol  to  her;  but  it 
was  not  before  her  father  talked  of  the  price 
she  would  a^  ibr  it,  that  she  was  aware  of 
her  own  idolatry;  and  scornfully  as  her 
I'^proud  spirit  at  first  rejected  the  old  man's 
sordid  notion,  afler  circumstances  occurred, 
which  tended  very  much  to  reconcile  the 
idea. 

It  was  evident  to  many,  and  now  could  no 
longer  be  concealed  from  Anna,  that  her  fa- 
ther was  failing,  boA  in  purse  and  person. 
She  had  no  wish  to  encroach  unnecessarily 
upon  his  limited  means ;  but  die  felt,  more 
painfutty  than  ever,  her  own  inability  to 
assist  him;  she  felt,  also,  the  want  of  many 
comforts,  both  for  herself  and  her  father, 
which  she  had  never  thought  of  before ;  for 
she  was  still  extremely  delicate,  and  the  win- 
ter's cold  seemed  more  than  her  slender 
frame  could  bear. 

^If  I  had  but  a  warm  doak,"  she  said  to 
herself^  one  day,  afler  a  visit  to  Mary  New- 
ton ;  and  then,  the  thought  of  her  picture 
presented  iteelf,  to  be  rejected  and  returned 
to  a.  thousand  times,  before  she  could  really 
make  up  her  mind  to  part  with  it 

The  love  of  a  mother  to  her  ofEspting  is 
known  even  to  the  brutes ;  and  there  are 
many  other  natural  affidctions,  eommon  to  an ; 
bat  the  love  of  a  painter  for  his  picture,  is 


what  ddw  can  imagine,  because  few  have 
known  it  And  if  he  do  sometimes  value 
his  performance  at  what  the  world  considet* 
an  unreasonable  rate,  let  it  not  be  set  down 
solely  to  an  inordinate  love  of  gain ;  for  Id 
his  picture,  he  beholds  the  dear  skies,  ihe 
work  of  his«>wn  hands,  all  bright  aad  gbw- 
ing,  as  if  no  doud  had  ever  oast  a  shadow 
on  his  path ;  the  trees,  In  their  perpetual 
verdure,  and  the  seas,  the  lakes,  and  rivers, 
that  know  no  storms ;  but  most  of  aO,  bis 
eye  delights  to  dweD  upon  the  portrait  of  a 
friend ;  for  when  he  looks  on  that,  memory 
brings  back  the  time  when  it  was  painted— 
the  kind  words  that  were  spoken,  and  the 
fee;^ng8  that  were  shared  together.  Time 
may  change  the  original.  Alas!  we  all 
know,  tiiat  time  can  wrinkle  the  fhir  dieek, 
and  dim  the  sparkling  eye  with  tears ;  and 
oh !  more  than  all,  can  estrange  the  heart, 
and  turn  away  the  current  of  the  aflfeotions ; 
but  this  mute  and  motionlesB  image  bids 
defiance,  alike  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human 
passions,  and  to  the  chilling  touch  of  time. 

Afler  many  a  lingering  look,  not  unfre- 
quentiy  blended  with  tears,  Anna  at  last 
determined  upon  the  sale  of  ber  painting, 
which  accordingly  was  set  in  an  elegant 
and  costly  fVame,  and  sent  to  stand  &e  test 
of  vulgar  criticism,  in  the  window  of  an 
artist's  repository,  in  tiie  neighbouring  town. 

The  picture,  however,  was  not  sold, 
though  the  fVame  was  paid  for;  and  Anna 
was  obliged  to  fold  herself,  once  more,  in  a 
doak  that  was  neither  warm  nor  handsome. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

*<  Thxbb  is  nothing  pozzies  me  bo  mudi 
to  account  for,"  said  Anna  to  her  friend,  "as^ 
how  you  should  always  be  so  h^ipy." 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  replied  Mary,  "  why 
that  little  robin  bears  so  patiendy  the  win- 
ter's cold ;  and  sings  so  cheerfully  when  he 
feds  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine  ^  It  is  be- 
cause he  has  never  flown  to  wanner  di- 
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iiia(e%  Imt  conteatod  hlmMlf  with  vqdi  tfaingB 
••  God  hat  placed  anrand  him.'' 

^  Bat  foa  sonty  do  not  mean  to  say,  that 
in  my  sitaation,  yon  oould  he  happy?" 

M]||  Ycm  flitoation)  Anpa?  I  would  not, 
willingly,  gire  way  to  envy  of  another'*  por- 
tion, or  repining  atmy own  i  but  lometimesj 
when  I  am  weary,  aid  the  children  ha^ 
been  troublesome,  and  I  see  yon  sitting  so 
qoietiy  in  yonr  elegant  perionr,  jost  fbUow- 
ittg  yonr  own  pmoitii^  without  any  one  to 
tease  or  interrapt  yon,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  yonra  is  a  privileged  lot  Bot,  mind 
me^  I  would  not  change  with  you,  if  I  had 
to  take  into  the  bargafai  all  the  idle  ^eies 
that  poesesB  yonr  brain.  Constant  exertion, 
has  been  a  great  Uessing  to  me ;  but  fhr 
befbre  this,  and  next  to  tha  immediate  pro^ 
tection  of  Providence^  I  ought  to  reckon  the 
instraetion  and  exam|^ofagood  mother. 
A  mother,  who  taught  me  to  be  content  with 
my  humble  portion,  and  to  cultivate  such 
habits  and  derires,  as  would  make  4uit  por- 
tion happy.  So,  you  see,  there  is  no  merit 
in  my  b^ig  ceAtenied,  because  this,  as  well 
as  every  otiier  good  thing  I  am  capable  of, 
was  tonglit  me  by  my  mother^" 

Anna  was  silentfor  a  lopgthne,  and  when 
she  resumed  the  conversation,  it  was  with 
a  slight  apdogy  for  the  freedom  of  the  re- 
mark she  was  about  to  make;  and  then 
smiling,  lest  it  should  appear  too  serious, 
die  went  on. 

<*There  is  anodker  thiag,  Maiy,  equally 
ineompiehensible  to  me,  and  that  is,  how 
yon  can  love  that  homely  and  quakit  young 
man,  Andrew  MiUer." 

Mary  colotffed  deeply,  but  not  with  shame ; 
for  her  attadunent  to  Andrew  MiUer  had 
already  been  acknowiedged  befbre  her  fo- 
tber,  and  many  of  her  friends ;  and  so  h^h 
was  her  esthnation  of  the  worth  of  his  char- 
aeler,  that  she  could  not  hear  without  in- 
dignation, the  least  slight,  or  insult  con- 
nected w^  his  name. 

'^I  win  tell  you,"  said  she  wi^  some 
warmth,  **  if  you  can  listen  to  so  i^ain  a  story, 
why  it  b  that  I  love  that  homely  and  quaint 
young  man.    We  have  known  each  other 


from  infhney.  For  a  long  time  we  went  to 
the  same  school  I  was  dull  at  learning,  and 
he  was  always  ready  to  help  me  out  I 
was  not,  in  my  early  years,  so  dutifbl  a 
daughter  as  I  ou^t  to  have  been;  and  he 
used  to  tell  me  kindly,  and  senously,  what 
he  thought  of  my  conduct  I  was  often  fr et-  \ 
ftd,  and  ill  tenured  when  he  reproved  me ; 
and  yet  be  never  would  forsake  me,  nor  give 
up  ^  hope  tlurt  I  should  live  to  have  a 
dearer  view  of  my  own  true  interest;  and 
to  all  Aese  I  trifl  now  add,  if  you  please,  a 
true  woman's  reason,— I  love  Andrew  BfiUer, 
because  he  loves  me."  *^  You  are  a  good 
girl,  Mary,"  sdd  her  friend.  *<I  would 
laugh,  if  I  dared,  at  your  Damon  and  Delia 
sort  of  love ;  but  it  ill  becomes  the  miserable 
to  make  a  jest  of  the  happy.  Have  you 
never  a  Philander  ibr  meF 

*^  You  may  laugh  if  jxm  will,  Anna,  and 
make  a  jest  of  my  bve,  though  not  of  my 
lover;  but  there  is  no  greater  proof  of  tile 
error  in  which  you  have  been  educated,  than 
the  contempt  with  which  you  would  reject  the 
preteniions  of  ui  admire  in  your  own  sphere 
of  hfe;  and  yet,  to  Ibe  in  single  and  stately 
blessedness  upon  a  very  slender  income,  is  a 
fkte  fbr  which  you  are  by  no  means  pre- 
pared; and  to  be  carried  off  by  a  hero  of 
romanoe,  is  a  privilege  not  ofren  enjoyed  by 
the  damsels  of  the  present  day." 

Amta  knew  oC  but  one  hero,  with  whom 
her  ovm  frrte  eoiM  in  any  way  be  ecmnected 
even  in  idea;  one  who  was  never  fbrgotten, 
but  so  seldom  named,  that  the  two  iHrads 
seemed,  as  if  by  mutual  consent  td  have 
ceased  to  make  him  a  topic  of  conyersaticm. 
It  is  true,  theyoimg  mdiusiast  had  returned 
whh  hki  fhsdnating  qualities  deeply  en- 
graven  on  her  heart,  and  his  pmfates  ever 
ready  to  flow  fVom  her  lips;  but  finding  how 
extremely  ditBeuh  it  was  to  do  him  Jus^ 
without  describing  scenes  that  wore  a  sort  of 
doubtftd  character  betwixt  love  and  friend- 
^p,  which  might  reasonably  be  misunder- 
stood hf  her  friends,  since  they  were  not 
very  clear,  even  to  herself!  she  ceased,  by 
degrees,  to  name  either  him  or  his  merits ; 
and  Mary  ceased  idso,  contenting  herself 
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with  the  belief  that  no  correspondenoe  wai 
kept  up  between  them,  and  trusting  to  the 
well  known  propensity  of  young  gentlemen 
to  forget  young  ladies,  especially  when  ab- 
sent; bc&des,  they  had  both  other  things 
of  deep  interest  to  convecse  about  The 
health  of  William  Clare  was  failing  rapidly, 
and  every  one  predicted  that  he  would  not 
Uve  to  see  another  spring ;  and  dark  sayings 
were  heard  about  his  woridly  afiairs,  and 
harsh  conunents  were  made  upon  his  useless 
daughter.  Anna's  health  was  also  extremely 
delicate,  and  she  would  often  talk  to  Mary 
of  the  cold  Scottish  blight,  from  which,  slue 
believed,  she  never  should  recover. 

Under  these  clouds  the  pooi^  artist  and  her 
father  spent  the  month  of  December ;  and 
Christmas^  the  happy  time  of  good  cheer 
and  hear^  welcome,  brought  nothing  for 
them  but  that  long  train  of  gloomy  realities, 
with  which  this  merry-making  season  is  as- 
sociated in  the  minds  and  memories  of  those 
who  have  had  to  drink  of  the  bitter  draught 
of  poverty. 

No  rosy  school-boy  threw  open  the  door  of 
William  Clare ;  no  cheerful  party  gathered 
round  his  hearth ;  no^  games  nor  festivities 
echoed  in  his  s^nt  home;— but  a  sickly 
daughter  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand,  in 
musingattitude,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  glim- 
mering of  a  scanty  fire,  which  just  gave 
light  enough  to  show  the  vast  accumulation 
<^  bills  and  papers  piled  up  on  the  mantel- 
piece. The  night  was  dai^  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  lay  thick  upon  the  ground,  and  a  fierce 
wind  howled  around  their  dwelling,  search- 
ing every  crevice  of  the  doors  and  windows. 
The  old  man  was  dozing  in  his  arm  chair, 
and  Anna  sat  beside  him,  pale  and  motion- 
less as  a  marble  statne,  when  suddeidy  a 
loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  they 
both  started,  ^e  firom  sle^nng,  and  the  othc»r 
from  waking  dreams. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  old  servant 
could  unbar  the  door,  and  Anna  stood  trem- 
bling and  agitated,  she  knew  not  why.  The 
foot  of  a  man  was  heard  stamping  ofi"  the 
light  snow,  and  she  began  to  think  he  never 
would  come  in. 


*<  Is  your  mistreas  at  haaudV  said  akiiid 
and  well  known  voice,  so  unlike  all  odief 
voices, — so  impossible  to  be  mislakeal — 

A  fbw  evenings  ailer  th»,  the  memben  of 
abook  society,  established  by  MissLaoglejr, 
held  their  meeting  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bis- 
chard  the  surgeon,  where  two  maiden  ladis^ 
of  unspeakable  age,  amused  tfaemsebes  with 
the  foUowing  conversation  >^ 

"  Dear  Mis  Langley,  die  has  so  little  time 
for  writing,  and  yet  what  a  kind  letter  Ihave 
received  from  her  diis  momsng."  And  tbe 
lady  spread  forth  a  neatly  folded  sheet  of 
the  finest  writing  paper,  in  which  a  few 
wavy  lines,  extentingfar  and  wide,  told  how 
mudi  the  amiable  writer  was  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  the  inhabitants  of  her 

dear  village  of  L ,  ai>d4iow  truly  ibe 

was,  ^bc  ^bc 

*<There  is  one  thing,  however,"  contiiHied 
the  lady,  "  in  which  I  confess  I  am  in  tbe 
dark.  Miss  Langl^  recommends  the  stody 
of  Belles  Letters,  and,  between  ourselTei,! 
cannot  recollect  ever  having  heard  of  then 
before.  Now  you,  who  have  so  good  a  ne- 
mory,  may  periiaps  be  able  to  help  me  oat, 
for  as  I  mean  to  order  the  book  to  night,  yoo 
know  it  will  be  quite  as  well  to  sayooiDe- 
thingofthe  sts^eof  thepiublicatioo,itoiiie, 
j^ice,  dbc. 

The  lady  e^ipealed  to  drew  her  hand 
across  her  forehead,  and  then  coufoosed  ahe 
had  read  the  book ;  but  really,  it  was  nxf 
odd,  she  could  not  call  tomind  wbedierit 
was  an  octavo  or  duodedma  ^Ahl  here 
comes  my  nephew,  charming  b^  1  even  he 
has  imbibed  this  love  of  hteratnre.  Hew  de- 
lightfi]l  to  meet  with  such  young  and  ardest 
minds  engaged  in  the  same  laudable  pufBOi^ 

At  this  instant  a  rosy-faced,  red-handed, 
blustering  young  man,  dressed  .n  a  short 
coat,  and  slashing  a  riding-whip  about  his 
own  legs,  and  sometimes  the  legs  of  bis 
neighbours,  walked,  or  rather  waded  into 
the  room;  and  after  staring  at  the  y^^ 
ladies,  and  stumbling  over  the  toes  of  the 
old  ones,  at  last  turned  to  meet  the  wel- 
come of  his  aunt,  though  with  no  very  cor- 
dial greeting  on  his  part 
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**  Which  is  pret^Misa  ClareT'  said  he, 
beibre  the  lady  had  concluded  her  encomi- 
tmui  on  hifl  love  ofiiterature.  '<  I  came  to 
•ee  Min  Clarey  aod  Til  take  xny  oath  there 
isnH  a  pretty  face  in  the  room.  Jim  Bowles 
teUs  me  the^s  grown  confounded  plain,  and 
hasn't  any  colour  at  alL 

^  Speaking  of  the  Langley  V  said  the  aunt, 
^  what  can  have  brought  the  young  gentle- 
man into  the  country  again  at  this  time  of 
the  year?" 

**  Why,  don't  you  know  that  his  horses  are 

kept  at  Langley  Hall,  and  that  Lord  B 's 

hounds  will  throw  off  on  Preston  Common 
on  Thursday;  and  a  ^orious  ran  we  mean 
CO  have  r*  and  then  the  y  jung  Nimrod  set  up 
his  hunting  yell  in  the  very  ear  of  her  who 
had  just  begun  to  hope  thathe  would  at  last 
''get  understanding." 

As  soon  as  this  noisy  intruder  had  with* 
drawn  himself^  and  the  old  ladies  could 
again  hear  themselves  talk,  they  went  on, 
with  lowered  voices,  to  hope,  but  really  they 
could  not  help  fearing,  that  young  Mr.  Lang- 
Icy  had  come  down  with  some  particular 
view.  "  It  was  a  sad  afikir,  very  sad,  but 
coch  things  must  be  expected  from  bringing 
people  up  so  much  above  their  situation." 

They  had  k>ng  thou^t  the  girl  was  more 
like  a  play-woman  than  a  respectable  farm- 
er's danghter.  Respectable,  indeed,  he  was 
not ;  for  it  was  well  known  he  could  not  meet 
his  payments  this  Christmas,  and  that  all 
would  have  to  be  sold  up;  and  then  they 
wondered  how  much  the  moreen  window 
curtains  would  go  for ;  and  then,  more  inter- 
esting still,  they  branched  off  into  the  merits 
of  some  articles  which  they  had  lately  pur- 
chased for  themselves ;  comparing  the  price, 
and  the  qqahty  of  each,  with  many  other 
items  not  noted  in  the  records  of  the  book- 
society  of  L— . 


CHAPTER  IX- 

TnsBE  are  harsh  natures  that  cannot  enter 
snio  a  situation,  such  as  Anna  Clare's,  who 


w?uld  say  that  she  was  bold,  impru- 
dent, and  sought  what  she  deserved  to  find, 
her  own  destruction.  But  surely,  they  can 
never  have  known  how  plausible  is  the  first 
aj^)earance  of  earthly  love,  to  those  whose 
hearts  are  yet  warm  with  the  glow  of  youth, 
and  unhackneyed  in  the  ways  of  the  world. 
So  pure,  so  disinterested,  so  entirely  divested 
c^  every  thing  either  gross  or  mean,  is  the 
first  gfowth  of  this  dangerous  passion,  at 
least  in  the  breast  of  woman. 

Anna  felt  all  this,  without  one  suspicion  of 
the  candour  and  integrity  of  her  lover ;  nor 
had  he  hitherto  harboured  a  thought  that 
was  injurious  to  her.  In  him  she  saw  only 
the  land  friend  and  companion  of  her  sum- 
mer rambles,  come  back,  to  her,  when  friends 
are  dearest— in  the  winter,  when  there  are 
few  external  sources  of  enjoyment;  and  oh ! 
more  than  all,  in  the  winter  of  the  soul ! 

To  the  gaze  of  vulgar  admiration  Anna 
had  indeed  lost  much  of  her  beauty  with  her 
bloom ;  but  to  Frederick  she  was  more  lovely 
than  before.  It  is  true,  she  was  much  paler; 
her  look  of  rosy  health  was  gone ;  yet  the 
colour  had  not  so  entirely  forsaken  her 
cheeks,  but  that  it  was  ready  to  come  back 
with  every  varying  emotion,  brighter  and 
purer,  and  more  spiritual  in  its  variations. 

There  were  traces  of  deep  thought  too  upon 
her  clear  forehead,  but  so  gently  marked, 
as  to  seem  only  as  if  the  finger  of  sorrow 
had  lightly  touched,  and  then  withdrawn  it- 
self, unwilling  to  mar  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a 
picture.  Perhaps  she  was  graver  too ;  and 
it  was  evident  from  her  whole  deportment, 
that  experience  had  been  her  sage  compan- 
ion— experience,  whose  counsels  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  so  salutary ;  whose  rejected  les- 
sons are  so  appalling  when  they  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  us.  When  Frederick  first 
beheld  her,  she  was  like  the  creature  of  a 
poet's  dream;  but  now  a  stranger  might 
assign  to  her  the  station  of  a  wife,  a  mother, 
or  a  friend.  She  was  then  more  beautiful 
to  gaze  upon ;  now,  more  fitted  to  be  loved ; 
and  he  had  come  back  with  the  idea,  almost 
amounting  to  conviction,  that  it  was  impoa- 
sible  to  live  without  her. 
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^^Respice  fnern^^  is  a  motto,  that  we 
should  all  do  well  to  adopt,  and  never  lose 
sight  of  through  the  dangerous  jnlgrimage  of 
life ;  but,  most  of  all,  it  behoves  the  woman 
who  listens  to  a  tale  of  love,  to  "  look  to  the 
end." 

Anna  Clare  had  no  such  extended  vision, 
nor  ever  asked  herself  of  what  intrinsic 
value  the  love  of  Edward  Langhsy  ooold  be 
to  her ;  but  listened,  as  weak  and%oI]Bh 
woman  will  listen,  while  the  only  man  who 
had  ever  fascinated  her  young  imagination, 
poured  forth  his  soul  in  hi^  sounding  pro- 
fessions of  never  ending  attachment  Mary 
Newton  was  now  forgotten ;  the  bleak  win- 
ter vani^ed,  the  snow  melted,  and  all  but 
her  aged  father,  seemed  to  wear  the  cheer- 
fulness of  spring. 

Frederick  had  said  all  that  the  most  ar- 
dent lover  could  say ; — ^he  would  leave  Cam- 
bridge in  April,  and  then  his  travels  would 
commence.  She  was  to  go  with  him  to 
Italy,  where  her  health  would  be  restored, 
and  her  skill  in  painting  perfected,  under  the 
first  masters.  Nor  was  it  imtil  some  days 
afler  his  departure  that  this  thought  occurred 
to  her, — ^he  had  never  mentioned  one  word 
about  marriage,  of  the  consent  of  his  family, 
or  any  of  those  businesslike  concerns,  which 
she  was  willing  to  believe  did  not  oflen  In- 
trude upon  an  attachment,  pure  and  roman- 
tic like  theirs ;  and  dierefbre  she  was  satis- 
fied)  at  least,  she  told  her  heart  a  thousand 
times  that  she  was  so ;  but  still,  whenever 
she  determined  upon  telling  Mary  Newton 
all  that  had  passed,  there  was  something 
which  put  a  stop  to  her  words,  and  she  never 
could  bring  herself  to  make  a  complete  dis- 
closure, even  to  this  faithful  friend. 

We  know,  that  when  there  exists  between 
two  intimate  friends  a  resolution  not  to  con- 
verse upon  one  particular  subject,  which  is 
intensely  interesting  to  one  or  both,  a  separa- 
tion, or  suspension  of  intimacy,  is  the  natu- 
ral consequence;  and  thus  it  was  with 
them ;  for  Anna  felt  that  she  was  keeping 
back  what  ought  to  be  told,  and  Mary  was  a 
little  piqued  that  so  dight  a  circumstance, 
as  the  visit  of  a  young  gentleman,  should 


have  destroyed  their  long  cheririied  eoofi- 
dence :  nor  could  any  thing  less  than  fOness 
have  brought  h^  again  to  be  ao  frequent  a 
visiter  at  the  house  of  William  Ctare,  tmtil 
some  confession  had  been  made.  But  the 
old  man  was  failing  fast,  and  die  conld  not 
allow  Anna  to  be  left  alone  with  him  \  and 
therefore  she  came  often  in  the  day,  and 
sometimes  staid  through  the  night,  aiad  yet 
the  two  friends  would  frequently  sit  in  sileDee 
together,  both  feeling  that  they  were  not  to 
each  other  what  they  ought  id  be. 

At  length,  however,  ^  death  of  H^HOiam 
Clare,  put  an  end  to  all  reserve,  for  they 
had  more  serious  things  to  do,  and  to  diink 
about,  without  consideration  of  their  relative 
situations. 

James  Newton  and  Andrew  Miller  were 
his  executors ;  and  when  Aey  came  to  iStut 
winding  up  of  his  affiurs,  it  was  discovered 
that  there  would  barely  be  sufficient  for  the 
discharge  of  his'  debts,  without  leavmg  any 
thing  for  die  maintenance  of  his  daughter. 

Vnien  Anna  was  first  told  of  this^  the 
heard  it  in  sflence ;  but  she  never  slept  on 
the  following  ni^t,  and  her  f^svevisli  symp 
toms  returned,  with  an  accumidation  of  dsi- 
tressing  feelings,  which  terminated  in  a  i 
vere  attack  of  the  same  disorder  from  which 
she  had  su£Rsred  in  Scotland. 

Mary  was  her  faithful  and  unremitting  at- 
tendant, and  soon  had  the  satisfkction  of  see- 
ing her  restored ;  her  mind  too,  was  more 
at  ease,  and  she  could  speak  calmly  of  the 
past,  and  of  the  future ;  though  not  oTFred- 
eriek  Langley.  About  hnn  &ere  was  still  a 
mystery,  which  Mary  could  not  fktliom, 
especially  when  Anna,  in  speaking  of  the 
futilre,  added  a  hop^  that  she  should  not 
long  be  burdensome  to  her  friendi.' 

"Anna,  dear  Anna,"  said  her  (Hend,  "let 
me  never  hear  that  word  frxmi  yim  agadi. 
I  cannot  make  professions,  nor  say  that  yoa 
shall  come  to  live  with  my  father  and  me ; 
though  I  am  sure  you  would  bd*welcoine  to 
every  one  of  us }  but  we  live  so  diffsreotly 
to  vriiat  you  have  been  accustomed  to, 
that  I  know  you  would  not  be  bajqpy.  1 
have,  however,  not  been  idle  during  your 
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illness.  I  have  deteimined  and  acted  upon 
a  plan,  which  I  hope  mH  make  all  things 
easy.  I  will  many  Andrew  Miller.  I  sop- 
pose  yrm  know  that  he  has  taken  this  farm ; 
and  then  you  can  live  with  us.  We  have 
only  been  waiting  because  I  thought  the 
girli  were  too  young  to  take  charge  of  flie 
family  at  home ;  but  now,  I  dare  say,  they 
will  do  very  well,  with  me  so  near  ^em : 
and  if  you  do  not  like  to  be  altogether  what 
is  called  dependent,  they  shaH  come  to  you 
every  day,  and  you  shall  instruct  them  in 
those  things,  which  eidier  I  did  not  know 
myself)  or  had  no  time  to  teach  them, 

Anna  stretohed  out  one  thin  and  burning 
hand  to  meet  that  of  her  friend ;  while  with 
the  other,  she  strove  to  conceal  the  tears 
that  were  now  fkst  faQing  from  her  eyes  5 
but  she  could  not  speak,  for  thoughts  rushed 
upon  her,  some  too  painful,  and  some  too 
pleasing  for  utterance. 

"I  have  told  Andrew,**  resumed  Mary, 
with  her  wonted  shnplicity ;  "  and  he,  poor 
fellow,  is  pleased  enough.  I  wish  you  could 
just  tell  me  that  it  pleases  you,  for  I  cannot 
see  why  you  should  wee{^  so,  when  Andrew, 
and  I,  and  my  father  and  the  children,  will 
alt  be  made  so  happy.  Perhaps  you  will 
consider  of  it  ;**  and  so  saying,  she  left  the 
room,  and  Anna,  giving  full  vent  to  her  feel- 
ings, sobbed  aloud. 

**  She  IB  too  good  to  me,**  said  the  poor 
git\,  a  little  recovering  herself,  "they  are  all 
too  good ;  It  is  my  rebellious  heart,  that  will 
TUft  let  me  be  happy.  Oh!  Frederick 
Langley,  what  have  I  to  do  with  you  ?  what 
have  I  to  do  with  any  thing  but  sickness  and 
poverty! — why  cannot  I  sit  down  content- 
edly, to  be  what  th^  called  me,  the  *  village 
schoolmistress  V  " 


CHAPTER  X, 

The  next  circumstance  of  any  importance, 

which  took  place  at  the  village  of  L , 

the  marriage  of  Mary  Newton  and 


Andrew  Miller.  A  large  concourse  of 
friends  and  relatives  assembled,  and  Anna 
put  off  her  mourning,  and  figured  for  that 
day  as  a  bridesmaid.  The  tables  of  James 
Newton  groaned  with  plenty;  good  fare, 
and  hearty  welcomes,  were  bountifully  dis- 
pensed; the  children  laughed  and  played 
tricks  with  every  body,  and  the  old  people 
hobbled  in  to  give  the  happy  pair  their  bless- 
ing. There  was  not  a  repining  spirit  in  the 
whole  party,  and  even  Anna  looked  pleased, 
and  strove  to  smile  at  the  coarse  jests  of  the 
neighbours;  for,  blush  not,  gentle  reader, 
such  things  will  prevail  in  times  of  festivity, 
even  among  those  who  were  formerly  shep- 
herds, and  shepherdesses;  Damons  and 
Pastorellas. 

Andrew  MiHer  was  a  man  of  strong,  useful 
understanding ;  cultivated,  at  least  informed, 
but  not  refined;  perhaps  in  his  share  of 
knowledge,  as  much  above  his  wife,  as  she 
was  superior  to  him  in  the  delicacy  and  sen- 
sibility which  belong  to  her  sex. 

Though  constant  in  the  performance  of 
every  duly,  whether  religious,  or  social ;  by 
no  means  forgetting  such  as  belong  to 
charity,  and  good  neighbourhood ;  he  scarce- 
ly knew  how  to  extend  his  pity  to' those  who 
suffer  from  imaginary  evils,  and  strew  thorns 
in  their  own  path.  Thus,  his  gentle  help- 
mate was  oflen  obliged  to  screen  her  friend 
from  his  censure,  and  even  in  spite  of  her 
good  management,  he  would  sometimes, 
without  the  least  idea  of  causing  pain,  give 
utterance  to  plain  truths,  which  wounded 
Anna's  pride,  and  Mary's  feeling.  There 
were  besides,  little  points  of  vulgarity  about 
him,  continually  striking  Upon  the  delicate 
nerves  of  the  fair  heroine ;  and  one  single 
weakness,  by  no  means  confined  to  Andrew 
Miller,  was  a  constant  source  of  irritation 
and  annoyance, — he  was  extremely  fond  of 
hearing  himself  read,  though  by  no  means 
a  good  reader,  at  least,  in  Anna's  estimation ; 
for  she  thought  of  Frederick  Langley,  and 
the  fine  tones  of  his  well  nodulated  voice, 
when  he  read  to  her  in  that  'ittle  village  in 
the  Highlands,  and  the  moments  flew  so 
rapidly  along. 
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Perhaps  there  are  few  tfaingi  in  which  the 
cultivation,  or  refioement  of  the  iotellectoal 
powers  is  more  perceptible,  than  in  the  style 
of  a  person's  reading;  for  hew  well  soever 
these  untaught  readers  may  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  author,  it  seems  impossible 
tc  give  his  words  the  proper  tone  and  emj^- 
sis,  without  a  regular  parrot-like  training ; 
and  when  they  read  from  a  book,  precisely 
the  same  expressions  which  they  make  use 
of  every  day,  they  seem  bound  to  torture 
their  words  into  a  totally  different  sound, 
merely  because  they  are  in  print  The  books 
too,  which  Andrew  Miller  made  choice  o( 
were  more  ancient  than  the  grandmother 
from  ^oee  library  they  had  descended ;  and 
then  he  would  give  long  histories  of  that 
grandmother,  who  had  been  a  great  person- 
age in  her  day,  and  figured  aa  mayoress  in 

die  town  of ;  of  the  alderman,  and  what 

property  the  different  branches  of  eaeh  fami- 
ly then  possessed;  with  accounts  of  houses 
that  were  pulled  down,  chapels  that  were 
built,  levels  that  were  drained,  navigations 
that  were  made,  and  conunons  that  were  en- 
closed in  his  father's  time.  And  yet  Andrew 
Miller  was  a  good  man,  and  ought  not  to 
have  been  despised ;  for  the  number  of  good 
men  is  not  so  great  as  to  make  them  worth- 
less. Yes,  he  was  indeed  a  good  man,  for 
he  endeavoured  to  keep  the  service  of  his 
Maker  continually  before  his  eyes :  to  moke 
it  the  rule  of  his  actions  during  the  day,  and 
die  subject  of  his  prayers  at  night  A  strict 
supporter  of  the  established  religion  of  the 
land ;  he  served  his  king  with  integrity  and 
uprightness,  and  his  God  with  fidelity  and 
zeaL 

If  he  made  an  idol  of  any  thing,  it  was  his 
wife ;  and  well  he  might,  for  she  was  a  good 
and  kind  one ;  and  he  was  proud  and  happy 
in  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure.  But  her 
sickly,  pining  friend,  he  could  not  understand ; 
nor  why  she  was  not  as  cheerful  as  himself 
and  Mary;  so  he  fixed  upon  the  absence  of 
religion  as  the  cause,  and  perhaps  he  was 
not  80  far  wrong,  as  in  the  means  he  adopt- 
ed to  remedy  the  evil,  for  he  read  the  Bible 
to  her  till  she  was  weary  of  hearing  it ;  and 


good  books  in  such  numbeni,  that  she  (bigot 
both  their  nature  and  their  lumes:  and  all 
the  while  her  wandering  spirit  would  fly  to 
hap]^r  dimes,  and  dearer  ddei^  leaving  tbe 
dull  realities  of  life  behind. 

The  first  coming  of  spring  is  peculiarly 
delightful  to  those  whose  minds  are  at  peace ; 
who  feel  the  importance  and  the  pleasure  of 
entering  upon  another  year  of  duty  and  eo- 
joymei^;  and  can  look  up  to  their  Creator 
Tidth  thankfulness,  that  he  has  given  them  a 
taste  to  enjoy  the  one,  and  a  reaaonahle  hope 
of  being  able  to  perform  the  other. 

The  first  pale  snow  drop  that  burst  from 
its  icy  prison,  Mary  gathered,  and  preseoled 
to  her  friend ;  and  the  first  motherieos  kaob 
that  Andrew  brought  ia»  she  would  have  giv- 
en her  too,  thinking  it  might  amuse  and  in- 
terest her;  but  Anna's  heart  was  &t  away 
from  the  simple  pleasures  of  the  cotti^ge,  and 
she  cared  for  none  of  these  things. 

When  the  first  song  of  the  lark  was  heani  ^ 
one  bright  «d>battL  momiag,  as  they  walked  | 
to  church,  Mary  looked  up  to  the  8kie%  and  t 
inwardly  blessed  the  God  of  nature,  who  had  t 
placed  her  in  a  world  so  beautiful  and  hap- 
py; while  Anna  bent  her  eyes  upon  the 
earth,  and  wished  that  little  bird  was  sing- 
ing over  her  grave ;  and  yet,  she  had  iht 
firmest  reliance  upon  the  tnuth  and  fideli^ 
of  her  lover ;  but  for  all  that  she  was  not 
happy.    She  believed,  too,  that  he  would 
come  again,  and  find  her,  even  in  her  oboeo- 
rity;   and    yet  she  was  not  happgr*     All 
around  her  was  contentment  and  peaee  |  and 
yet  die  was  not  happy. 

Ah!  that  we  could  always  eompel  oa^ 
selves  to  institute  a  strict,  impartial,  and 
thorough  investigation,  into  the  causes  of  our 
unhappiness.  That  we  would  make  an  en- 
quiry which  admits  of  no  tampering,  why 
we  are  not,  as  the  merciful  Author  of  cor  oe- 
ing  designed  we  should  be,  numbering  cfor 
blessings,  and  coimting  the  fitvours  which 
his  gracious  hand  bestows  xxpoa  us?  Would  i 
not  such  an  enquiry  generaDy  prodooa  the 
conviction,  that  we  are  not  giving  up  the 
whole  heart  to  him,  who  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  rule  over  it?  That  we  are  maldog 
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DO  better  Ibaa.  ft  oondhioiial  cowiaat,  that, 
if  he  will  gnmt  ua  some  partlciiktir  reqneit, 
we  wiU  Ihen  eerve  htm ;  or,  turning  to  idole 
of  perahable  day,  which  ia  a  tiag^  ndoment 
fomy  be  broken  into  fragmeats  at  our  feet 

«  What  am  I,  O  Lord,  that  thou  ihouUbit 
thue  be  mindful  of  me?  O  make  me  more 
worthy  to  partake  of  thf  raeroiet!"  wae  the 
eimpie  and  eameet  prayer  of  Mary,  every 
n^htbelbfe  abereikedtoreflt;  while  Anna 
beeaaiea  eUaBgertotbe-du^r  of  prayer  al- 
together. 

For  the  preeeot  die  knew  of  no  bleanoge,  at 
leaet  the  felt  none,  for  which  to  be  thankful ; 
and  for  the  ibtore,  Ae  had  but  oae  overpower- 
ing wMh,  aand  if  tbatebould  be  denied,  she  be* 
liered  it  eo  atteiiy  impoMble  to  be  reeigned, 
that  flhe  sever  even  euppUoated  he^  from 
that  Beiag  to  whom  all  tinnga  are  poiriblo ; 
and  thus  being  unable  to  eay,  with  full  sin- 
eertty  of  hearty  ^  E  ven  as  thou  willeit,  O  my 
father,"  ahe  forsook  that  Father  in  the  morn- 
ing of  her  days,  and  went  on  her  way  repi- 
ning. 

April  came  at  last,  to  Anna's  anxious  wish- 
es ;  and  with  it  a  letter  announcing  theintend- 
ed  return  of  Frederick  Langley.  He  was  to 
take  up  his  residence  at  the  Hall  for  a  few 
weeks,  until  all  arrangemenie  were  made  for 
his  journey— for  thm*  journey ;  for  he  never 
spoke  of  going  abroad,  or  of  the  ibtnre,  with- 
out associating  Anna  with  his  plans  of  pleas* 
ure ;  and  yet,  there  was  nothing  said  of  mar- 
riage, but  a  hint  was  delicately  dropped,  that 
their  meetinge  must  be  neither  pubhc  nor  fre- 
quent 

The  thrill  of  delight  with  whieh  Anna 
fisst  read  the  letter,  was  soon  turned  to  swk- 
ness  of  soul,  for  she  could  not  show  it  to  her 
frieod;  and  she  must  carry  on  a  sjrstem  of 
deoeption  with  that  friend  to  whom  she  owecT 
so  roach. 

Well  may  the  anguish  of  a  troubled  con- 
science be  compared  to  the  gnawing  of  a 
vrormy  which  dieth  not  To  bear  about  with 
us  continually  the  consdousnees  that  we  are 
harbouring  some  sinful  purpose,  which  we 
dare  not  reveal,  lest  the  kiad  hearts  that  are 
beating  ibr  our  happiness  should  stagnate 


with  horror,  or  shrink  away  with  disgust  ^ 
to  fix  our  weary  eyes  upon  any  object,  rather 
than  the  countenance  of  a  well  tried  friend, 
who  is  watching  us  with  looks  oC  tenderness 
and  trust  ;-^to  seek,  yet  dread  the  darkness 
when  we  lie  down  at  night,  and  to  awake  in 
the  morning  with  a  trembling  sense  of  ex- 
posure, in  the  bountiful  and  glorious  light  of 
another  day.  Surely,  of  ail  the  hard  portions 
which  the  human  heart  hasperversely  select- 
ed for  itself^  there  can  be  nothing  to  exceed 
this  in  piognancy  of  suffisring. 

The  day  arrived,  on  the  evenkig  oC  which 
Anna  was  to  meet  her  kyver,  and  she  could 
not  help  thinking,  that  Mary's  eye  folkxwed 
her  with  uneommun  scrutiny;  and  when  she 
Stole  out  in  the  twilight  hour,  she  fott  like  a 
guilty  thief  idio  is  about  to  wrong  his  trust- 
ing maaler. 

Is  there  any  beauty  in  a  bekwed  counte- 
nanee  that  can  clear  away  the  darkness  of  a 
tro«d»led  spiriti  Or  is  then  any  music  in 
words  of  hive  that  can  charm  eway  the 
reproaches  of  the  still  smaU  voioe? 

Anna  felt  there  was  none ;  and  returned 
diat  night  to  her  solitary  chamber,  with 
heaviness  of  hewl;  but  yet  there  was  a 
spell  upon  her,  which  she  could  not,  woukl 
not  break,  and  all  night  long  she  wearied 
herself  with  dwelling  upon  and  comparfng 
such  pictures  of  the  future,  as  love,  romance, 
and  contempt  of  humble  lii^,  combined  to 
present  On  one  side,  there  was  her  poverty, 
her  dependence,  her  weak  health,  and  in- 
ability to  struggle  with  the  rou^  accidents 
of  life;  her  foneliness,  for  she  felt  alone^ 
with  those  who  could  not  enter  into  herheart 
of  hearts ;  and  the  loathing  with  v/hkh  she 
looked  round  upon  the  common  herd,  with 
whom  she  must  necessarily  associate,  with 
all  except  Mary,  and  Mary  wr»— married. 
On  the  other  side  was  a  bright  virion  of  ^Id- 
en  uncertainties,  too  daxzling  to  be  looked 
upon  with  steady  eyes.  All  that  the  poet 
dreams  of  when  his  soul  is  most  elevated 
above  the  gross  things  of  matter,— -all  that 
the  painter  picturei^  when  his  spirit  takes  Ae 
wings  of  the  morning,  and  soars  into  its  na- 
tive regions  of  light;  and,  above  all,  there 
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was  that  secret  voice,  for  ever  pleading  with 
the  heart  of  womao,  to  lean  i;qpon  the  broken 
reed  of  earthly  love,  to  glide  fipon  its  glaMjr 
sor&ee,  to  repdse  in  its  bower  of  thorny 


CHAPTER  XI. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  system  by  which 
Frederic  Langley  quieted  las  own  con- 
sdence,  and  inqpoeed  upon  Anna's  under- 
standing, that  he  xagtd  her  to  do  nothing 
contrary  to  her  own  inelinatipn»  If  she 
would  commit  herself  to  his  protection,  and 
forsake  her  coontry,  and  her  friends,  it  was 
to  be  of  her  own  choosing ;  he  only  promised 
hOT  unchanging  fidelity,  a  speedy  rescue  from 
poverty,  dependence,  obscurity  and  con- 
tempt; and  afree  and  haj^y  lii^  in  a  land  rich 
with  delightAil  associations,  where  her  feeble 
constitution  might  be  invigorated,  her  taste 
gratified,  and  her  genius  encouraged;  and 
where  an  attachment  pure  and  unchanging 
as  theirs,  might  be  indulged  without  fear  of 
the  censorious  moralist,  or  the  anathema  of 
the  rigidly  righteous. 

Anna  listened  till  her  senses  were  bewiK 
dered,  and  a  dense  mist  seemed  to  obscure 
her  perception  of  right  and  wrong* 

**  It  is  for  souls  like  yours,''  eontioued  he, 
"to  spurn  die  laws  that  were  ociy  made  for 
baser  natures.  Your  beauty  was  not  given 
to  fade  in  the  damp  fogs  of  England ;  your 
heart  to  pine  in  the  solitude  of  a  country  vil- 
lage. Your  noble  spirit  shall  bear  you  to  a 
land  where  it  may  roam  at-will  amongst  all 
that  is  exquisite  in  art,  and  magnificent  in 
nature."  And  thus  the  man  went  on ;  and 
the  woman  listened,  like  our  first  parent,  to 
the  voice  of  the  tempter ;  until  the  one,  clear, 
divine  injunction,  was  forgotten  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  picture  of  ideal  happiness, 
which  now  took  possession  of  her  whole 
soul  Could  this  picture,  and  all  the  disobe- 
dience which  its  realization  involved,  have 
been  described  to  her  m  the  unvarnished 


language  of  vulgar  trath,  she  w«nld,Bio8t 
probably,  have  turned  away  widi  hoiror  and 
disgust,  at  once  declaring  herself  incapabls 
ofanactofsudienonntty.  But  it  is  the  pe- 
culiar province  of  that  power,  which  too  fie- 
quendy  takes  possession  of  the  yoong  and 
ardent  mind,  under  Ae  character  of  senti- 
ment, romance,  taste,  fbding,  or  whatefw 
fandfbl  designation  its  victhms  choose  to  be- 
slow  upon  it,  to  invest,  with  a  mnetitf  of  ito 
own  creating,  whatever  is  brought  widmi  iti 
magic  circle ;  subjecting  every  sentiment  to 
the  censorship  of  the  poet ;  judging  of  erery 
action  by  the  criterion  of  ^good  taste.'' 
And  thus,  many  whose  talents  have  iHiied 
them  to  be  a  Hgfat,  and  a  wonder  to  die 
worid,  having  spumed  at  the  precepts  of  n- 
ligion,  as  inventkms  to  frighten  feob:  and 
having  trampled  on  the  laws  of  mora%,  ai 
intended  oidy  to  restrain  the  base  and  vulgar 
herd,  have  themselves  passed  away  fiom 
this  state  of  exigence,  widiout  having  ibi- 
filled  one  rational  purpose,  or  leaving  sfif- 
thing  behind  but  a  blank  or  a  ruintoteO 
where  ihey  have  been.  And  it  is  in  imitft- 
tion  of  these  eccentric  stars,  that  minor  Kghti 
give  up  their  little  ray  of  usefulnen,  and 
dance,  and  ghmmer,  and  expire^  like  the 
ignis  fiitaus  of  the  morass. 

•*  WkalbtvM  aBc«  wW  Dttes  twiet, 
B«f  Wart,  b»rar«s  b  Boc  df  iM," 

Has  been  said  by  one  who  well  knew  the 
weakness  of  ^  human  heart ;  and  in  tlw 
manner  Anna  Clare  proved  that  hen  was 
not  of  adamant  Time  flew  on,  and  yet  ber 
decision  was  not  made ;  the  evil  day  wai 
put  ofi^  and  surely  there  could  be  no  sm  ia 
thinkmg  of  it  till  that  day  shook!  reallsr 
come. 

"  Recollect,"  said  Frederick,  one  evening 
#hen  they  were  about  to  pert,  **tbat  yon 
have  yet  given  me  no  promise,  and  that  in 
three  days,  I  shall  be  gone.'' 

Anna  stood  for  sometime  in  speeekle0> 
and  motionless  silence ;  and  then  said  aMf 
but  audibly.  «  Then  in  three  days  I  nK»» 
either  go  with  you,  or  be  left  behind." 

Were  there  no  words  she  could  bring  i"  | 
opposition  to  that  fatal  journey  but  tbissiok-  I 
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pie  ezpressioQ  of  total  and  solitary  bereave- 
ment ;  ^  I  must  be  led  behind ;  asonnd  that 
toaohes'BopainMly  upon  the  heartof  woman. 
Anna  felt  all  its  force,  and  exclaiming  with 
convokive  efibrt,  "Then  I  will  go;"  she 
(ore  heraelf  from  her  delighted  lover,  and 
hurried  over  the  fields^  and  throu^  the  little 
gate,  opening  immediately  beside  the  door, 
that  was  once  her  father's.  She  entered  : 
it  was  the  time  of  evening  prayer.  An- 
drew, his  wife,  and  servants,  were  gathered 
together  in  the  performance  of  this  holy  dv- 
ty;  and  Anna  knelt  down  beside  them. 
But  O !  what  a  contrast  to  the  quiet  and 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  that  dwelling.  Her 
hair  fen  around  her  in  loose  tresses,  her  cheek 
was  flushed,  and  her  eye  wild  and  wander- 
ing. She  uttered  no  response  to  ^  pray^ 
era— ehe  joined  not  the  hymn  which  that 
night  arose  to  heaven. 

Mary  went  with  her  friend  to  her  own 
apartment,  for  she  thought  she  must  sure- 
ly be  ill,  and  might  want  something;  so 
setting  down  the  candle  she  said  she  would 
stay  with  her  until  she  went  to  sleep. 

"  No,,  tio,"  said  Anna,  "  you  are  very  kind, 
but  I  would  rather  be  alone." 

<^  Then  I  will  come  again ;"  and  so  say* 
ing,  she  led  the  room,  and  when  she  return- 
ed, it  was  with  the  quiet  step  of  a  mother 
who  fears  to  wake  her  child.  Finding  Anna 
was  not  adeep,  she  stooped  over  her,  and 
said  she  had  just  come  to  see  that  she  was 
comfortable,  and  wanted  nothing. 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  want;"  said  Anna, 
for  her  heart  was  melted,  and  she  stretched 
out  her  arms  to  meet  the  embrace  of  her 
friend.  ^*  I  want  you  to  pray  for  ine.  I  am 
a  weak  and  sinful  creature;  but  I  cannot 
teQ  you  all  now.  No,  Mary,  you  must  leave 
mC)  ibr  I  am  so  very  sinful,  that  even  your 
presence  is  not  welcome  to  me.'^ 

And  thus  they  parted  for  the  night 

In  (he  morning  Anna  was  not  disposed  to 
be  more  communicative,  nor  Mary  to  intrude 
upon  her  confidence;  so  they  both  went 
through  the  day  with  more  than  usual  re- 
serve. But  Mory'n  suspicions  were  awak- 
ened,  and  having  heard   that   Frederick 


Langley  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  surmise  the  rest  There  was 
beside,  a  slight  appesurance  of  preparation 
in  Anna's  room,  and  Mary's  fears  were 
wrought  up  to  the  most  agonizing  appre- 
hensions. 

Itwas  on  the  night  before  that  fixed  upon 
for  the  departure  of  the  lovers,  that,  afler  a 
long  season  of  communion  with  her  own 
heart,  Mary  entered  the  chamber  of  her 
friend,  determined  not  to  leave  it,  until  she 
had  wrung  from  her  a  full  confession. 

Anna  was  stdl  up,  and  busy  with  some- 
thing which  she  hastily  concealed.  Her  looks 
were  confbsed,  and  her  whole  manner  was 
constrained  and  embarrassed. 

'^Anna,"  said  Mary,  seating  herself,  and 
extingdshmg  her  candle,  ^  I  have  come  to 
talk  with,  you,  for  a  lit^e  while.  I  know  that 
my  ofHupany  is  an  intrusion,  and  I  once 
thought,  that  if  ever  I  should  arrive  at  this 
conviction,  I  should  leave  you  for  ever. 
But  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  leave  you, 
Anna,  though  you  seem  disposed  to  shake 
me  o£  So  I  have  come  to  a^k  you  a  sin- 
gle question,  and  because  I  am  in  earnest, 
in  serious  and  sad  earnest,  I  will  speak  at 
once  to  the  point ;  and  now  aek  you,  Anna 
Clare,  if  you  are  not  in  the  secret  of  your 
heart,  harbouring  a  design,  upon  which  you 
cannot,  before  yon  go  to  rest  this  night,  pray 
for  the  blessing  of  Almighty  Qod  7" 

Anna  bent  her  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and 
was  silent  for  some  time ;  but  at  length  she 
roused  herself. 

'^I  will  never  be  guilty  of  telling  a  deli- 
berate falsehood  to  you  or  to  any  one ;  and 
since,  by  evasion,  I  should  stand  as  much 
committed  in  your  eyes  as  by  a  disclosure  of 
the  whole  tniuh,  I  will  tell  you  that  to-mor- 
row night,  Frederick  Langley  will  set  off  for 
Italy; — at  eleven  a'clook,  his  carriage  will 
pass  your  gate,  and,-*I  am  to  be  his  com- 
panion 1" 

A  long  silence  followed,  for  Anna  had 
nothing  more  to  say,  and  Mary  was  not 
prepared  for  so  sudden,  so  awful,  a  termina- 
tion to  all  her  love,  and  all  her  kindness. 
Thoughts  of  tenderness,  mingled  with  the 
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recollection  of  early  years,  ruBhed  upon  her, 
too  powerfully  for  utterance ;  and  she  burst 
into  tears; 

"  I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of,"  con- 
tinued Anna,  ^you  are  thinking  of  my  in- 
gratitude to  you.  And,  ah !  Mary,  when  I 
am  laid  upon  my  death-bed,  I  shall  think  of 
it  too.*' 

"I  believe  I  was,**  replied  Mary,  **but  it 
was  a  selfish  and  unworthy  thought"  And 
then,  taking  the  hand  ^  her  irioid,  she  con- 
tinued, "  Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  weigh- 
tier considerations.  Let  us  think  where  that 
death-bed  may  be  t  But  first,  tefl  me  truly, 
did  my  senses  deceive  me."  And  she  ques- 
oned  Anna,  in  such  plain  and  homely  words, 
that  the  poor  victim  of  self-^leception,  who 
had  been  cheating  her  understanding  with 
the  language  of  poetry,  shrunk  back,  wound- 
ed and  terrified,  from  Marjr's  etrict>and  de- 
termined investigation  o(^  the  troth ;  while 
all  that  she  could  venture  in  her  own  defence, 
was  a  few  words  about  her  lover's  devoted 
and  generous  attachment 

«Oh!  trust  him  not;"  replied  Mary,  "the 
generosity  of  man  wakes  only  while  his  pas- 
sions sleep.  And  as  for  his  love,  think  not 
of  it  A  few  years  will  pass  away,  and  he 
will  laugh  at  the  village  girl  who  was  the 
plaything  of  his  youth ;  and  she  will  be  dy- 
ing in  that  far  country,  where  there  is  not  a 
single  friend  to  protect  her." 

"Mary,  you  do  not  know,  it  is  impossible 
that  you  should  know,  the  strength  of  a  love 
like  ours." 

**  Then,  because  you  wander  out  by  moon- 
light, and  read  verses,  and  sing  love-songs 
together,  you  think  you  know  better  than  we 
do,  what  belongs  to  true  and  faithful  love. 
Listen  to  me,  my  poor  infatuated  friend.  I 
cannot  speak  in  polished  language,  but  I  will 
tell  you  a  plain  truth.  The  man  who  leads 
you  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  calls  upon 
your  generosity  for  the  sacrifice  of  your  good 
name,  is  not  your  Ibver ;  he  is  your  enemy. 
No,  though  he  may  follow,  flatter,  and  serve 
you,  I  repeat  what  I  have  said,  he  is  your 
deadliest  enemy ;  but  he  who  strives  to  cor- 
rect your  foibles,  who  points  out  your  faults. 


who  loves  you  most  tenderly,  when  you  are 
serving  Qod,  even  though  you  should  at  the 
same  time,  be  neglecting  him ;  with  this  mas, 
yoo  may  reasonably  hope  to  live  happily  on 
earth, — with  this  man,  you  may  hope  to  live 
more  happily  in  heaven.  I  know  that  yxm 
look  down  with  contempt,  upon  the  aflectioti 
which  subsists  between  Andrew  Miller  and 
mysdf;  but  that  humble  man,  whom  yon 
despise,  would  sooner  part  with  his  right 
hand,  than  he  would  make  me  a  fit  object  for 
tiie  finger  of  malice  to  pomt  at,  wi^  acorn 
and  derision." 

**  Then  will  you,  Mary,  never  look  upon 
me  nor  call  me  your  friend  again  t" 

"  That  is  a  question  whidi  I  am  hardly 
prepared  to  answer.  I  have  striven  to  rea- 
son with  yoQ  coolly,  and  without  throwing 
into  the  scale  the  least  particle  ef  individual 
feeling,  for  we  ought  to  look  up  lo  higher 
considerations;  but  since  you  have  asked 
me,  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  believe  Ibere  is 
any  dreumstance  in  life  that  can  tear  away 
my  deep-rooted  love  for  yoo,  Anna,  nor  any 
situation  in  which  I  would  forsake  you.  I 
like  not  professions ;  but  I  do  feel  that  in  the 
lowest  pit  of  wretchedness  and  vice,  I  shoald 
be  ready  to  seek  you,  and  if  it  were  possible, 
to  save  you.  Nay,  do  not  weep,  Anna,  you 
surely  must  have  believed  as  much  as  this  of 
me  before,  or  else  my  conduct  has  sadly  be- 
lied my  feelings ;  but  I  will  talk  no  more  of 
myself;  it  is  for  you,  that  I  feel  this  torturing 
anxiety ;  for  you  who  have  dwelt  in  the  bo- 
som of  a  kind  family-^who  have  been  brought 
up  ill  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord 
— are  you  prepared  to  meet  the  common  ad- 
versities of  life,  without  a  home  in  your  sick- 
ness, a  friend  in  your  sorrow,  or  the  consola- 
tions of  religion  in  your  remorse  1  Ar«  you 
prepared  to  live  on,  from  day  to  day,  wtthoot 
asking  the  blessing  of  your  Creator,  at  your 
lying  down,  and  your  uprising?  Arc  you 
prepared  to  be  hurr4ed  to  the  grave,  by  the 
hands  of  nnpitying  strangers,  with  no  tear 
shed  over  you,  no  memorial,  bin  in  the 
wounded  spirits  of  those  who  wmild  gladly 
remember  you  no  more  ?  And  this,  Anna, 
is  but  an  outline — ^but  a  faint  sketch  of  the 
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fate  to  which  yoa  are  about  to  conaiga  yoiv- 
•eld  Fill  it  up,  with  aQ  that  you  can  iipa- 
agiiio  of  wretcfafidnea,  and  the  petore  will 
Bol  be  lew  true.  I  know  too  well  that  I  have 
little  to  ofier  you  on  the  other  eide ;  little,  ae 
regwd»thething»ofthiflwotidj  but  oh!  let 
me  intreat  you  to  traetin  Him,  who  can  make 
a  path  tor  hie  pec^  through  the  wilderoetB. 
We  eannot  tell  whea  the  precaoue  manna  will 
fiUI,  nor  dieeem  whieh  M  the  rock  that  will  be 
amitlen,  nor  aay  in  what  quarter  the  jnllar  of 
fire  will  first  appear;  but  we  know  that  hk 
promiaes  are  nue,  and  that  he  will  never 
leave,  nor  foroake  hi«  •uffisring  people.  Into 
hie  hands  I  eommit  you,  beloved  friend  of  my 
youth,  fiirewell,  and  may  hie  blessing  be  upon 
you.** 

On  the  fotiowiag  moriiii^  a  note  was 
brought  to  Anna,  whkh  she  read  hastily, 
and  ^en  presented  in  silence  to  her  fidend. 
It  ran  as  follows. 

"  Dear  Anna, 
"  I  have  but  a  moitient  of  time  to  tell  you, 
that  I  stilt  keep  to  my  purpose  of  going  to 
night ;  and  as  a  proof  how  much  I  leave  you 
to  the  liberty  of  your  own  choice,  I  propose 
the  following  plan.  At  eleven  my  carriage 
will  be  at  the  gate.  You  of  course,  will  be 
at  your  window.  If  you  are  still  generous 
enough  to  make  me  happy,  you  shall  wave 
a  white  handkerchief,  and  I  will  fly  to  you; 
but  should  anything  have  occurred  to  alter 
your  determination,  and  I  see  no  sign,  I  will 
paM  on,  and  the  world  will  be  to  me  a  wil- 
derness. «F.  L." 

''Thank  QodV*  exclaimed  Mary  '^youare 
not  forsaken.  Here  is  ah  easy  escape  for 
yoo.  Strengthen  j^urself  for  the  trial,  and 
all  wiU  yet  be  welL  Thisplan  is  admirable, 
(ot  you  vdn  never  meet  again,  and  the  temp- 
tation will  be  so  muoh  less."  But  Anna 
turned  away  from  these  congratulations  to 
hide  her  tears;  for  Mary,  in  her  uncontroul- 
aUe  eocirtacy,  had  hit  upon  the  expression  of 
all  others  least  calculated  to  convey  anything 
like  pleasnre  to  the  mind  of  her  (Hend. 
«  Yoo  will  never  meet  again." 

Finding  it  almost  impossible,  for  minds  im- 


der  the  influence  of 'Such  opj^te  feeUngs,  to 
meet  together  through  this  critica.  nay,  in 
anythfaig  like  confidence,  Mary  busied  her- 
self more  dian  usual  with  her  domestic  af- 
fairs, and  Anna  spent  nearly  the  whole  time 
in  the  solitude  <^  her  own  room.  Once,  or 
twice,  Mary  knocked  at  her  door,  but  as 
Anna  opened  it  without  saying  a  word,  she 
made  some  indifierent  enquhries  about  ordi- 
nary concerns,  and  left  her  to  the  meditations 
of  her  own  heart ;  wisely  judging,  that  after 
having  said  all  riie  -could  when  the  ear  of 
friendship  was  open,  to  urge  her  with  re- 
peated arguments  and  entreaties,  would  only 
be  defeating  her  own  purpose,  by  strength- 
ening the  oppositfon  of  her  friend. 

It  was  a  quiet  day  in  April,  but  there  were 
no  showers  nor  any  wind,  and  the  sun  shone 
out  upon  the  opening  flowers;  the  buds  burst 
forth,  and  the  bees  were  awakened  from 
their  hNUg  sleep;  the  birds  were  busy  with 
their  nests^  singing  as  they  built  their  sum- 
mer hones ;  the  fields  were  green,  and  the 
lambs,  in  merry  tro<^)s,  gambolled  over  the 
smooth  lawn  that  lay  beside  the  garden  and 
orchard  of  And|«w  Miller,  who  stood  for  a 
long  time  up<m  the  threshed  of  his  door,  as 
if  hesitatiag  which  he  should  most  enjoy — 
the  &ir  face  of  nature  smiling  in  her  loveli- 
nen -without,  or  that  which  perpetually  bless- 
ed hir  peaceM  home  within.  You  would 
have  thought,  to  see  that  man,  when  he 
looked  around  him,  that  his  cup  of  happiness 
was  ftill,  and  yet,  when  he  turned  to  enter, 
there  was  an  expression  upon  his  counte- 
nance that  seemed  tosay,  ''I  have  yetmore." 

At  the  pleasant  vrindow  of  a  chamber  in 
that  same  house,  a  window  that  looked  out 
upon  the  same  lawn,  and  was  lighted  up 
by  the  same  cheering  sunshine,  sat  a  melan- 
choly creature,  almost  without  life,  and  ap- 
parently without  motbn.  That  glorious 
sunshine  fell  upon  her  cheek,  as  upon  a 
marble  statue;  that  fair  landscape  smiled 
before  her  in  vain ;  and  those  merry  birds, — 
what  was  their  ceaseless  song  to  her  who 
knew  neither  sound  of  joy,  nor  sight  oflove^ 
liness;  to  whom  the  heavens  were  daricness, 
and  the  earth  a  desert? 
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The  evening  Game,  the  gray,  sUU  evening ; 
and  the  birds  that  had  been  busy  aU  the  day, 
folded  their  weary  wings  to  rest  The  cur- 
tain of  night  feU  silently,  and  Anna  was 
alone, — alone,  in  the  presence  of  her  God* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  cherish  in  our  hearts 
an  evil  purpose,  while  engaged  in  the  active 
scenes  of  li&,  and  associated  with  bemgs, 
frail  and  erring  as  oursdves ;  for  the  bustle 
of  business,  and  the  diaaipation  of  society, 
both  tend  to  drown  the  whispers  of  the  still, 
small  voice.  But  in  the  solitude  and  silence 
of  the  night,  when  we  are  taught  from  our 
cradled  to  believe,  and  feel  in  our  inmost 
souls,  that  an  Almighty  being  is  watching 
over  us ;  that  he  who  spangled  the  blue  vauU 
with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  stars,  and 
led  forth  the  silver  moon  along  her  pathway 
in  the  heavens,  and  sj^^ad  the  silent  and 
refreshing  dews  upon  the  earth,  and  hushed 
the  winds  at  his  bidding,  is  regarding  .with 
eyes  of  benignity  and  love,  the  creatures 
whom  he  has  sent,  for  some  wise  purpose, 
to  trace  out  their  pilgrimage  through  a  life 
of  txials  and  iemptationa  Ah!  it  needs  a 
heart  of  adamant,  to  look  out  upon  a  shim- 
bering  world,  and  up  to  the  glorious  heavens^ 
and  yet  keep  this  e^  purpose  imchanged. 

Anna  Clare  was  more  than  commonly 
alive  to  the  sweet  influenoes  of  nature,  and 
perhaps  no  other  medium  could  have  been 
found  80  effectual,  to  restore,  to  its  proper 
tone,  her  wandering  and  distracted  mind. 

There  was  a  sound  of  distant  wheels.-*- 
No  \  it  must  have  been  the  rustling  leaves 
of  the  poplar,  for  this  was  not  the  hour ; — 
again,  it  was  no  deceptwn,  she  heard  them 
a&r  ofi^  and  they  came  nearer  and  nearer,  to 
the  appointed  place,  and  stopped.  For  a 
few  moments  all  was  silence,  and  then  the 
carriage  rolled  on,  and  the  sound  died  away 
upon  the  breeze.  It  was  but  for  a  few 
moments  that  her  spirit  had  to  struggle  with 
temptaticm,  but  were  they  not  ages  in  their 
intensity  of  suffering. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

LsT  not  those  who  make  great  lacrifioei 
to  duty,  be  led  on  by  the  hope  of  immediate 
reward.  When  a  limb  is  severed  from  the 
human  body,  the  first  tenrible  stroke  is  not 
all  that  has  to  be  borne ;  there  are  after 
seasons  of  pain  andsufiernig,  that  must,  in- 
evitably, be  endured :  and  when  an  idol  of 
clay  is  broken  in  the  dust,  it  re^uras  tune  for 
humbling  reflection,  befbre  its  vottmea  can 
be  oonvinoed  of  the  reality. 

Bfary  had  not  entered  the  chamber  of  her 
friend,  because  she  wished  her  to  look  for 
assistance  to  a  higher  power.  Shetherelbre 
retired  into  her  own  eloeet,  and  apeot  the 
dreaded  tune  in  prayer ;  but  she  too  heard 
the  carriage  wheels,  and  knowing  fdien  they 
passed  on,  that  her  fHend  was  no  longer  m 
danger,  she  rose  up  with  the  thankfulness 
of  one  who  has  experienced  a  meretful 
deliverance. 

Those  who  would  devote  themselves  to 
the  service  of  their  feUow-creatures,  must  be 
prepared  for  many  an  ungrate^  return — for 
many  a  heart-rending  repulse;  to  which, 
nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  being  about 
their  Master's  business,  can  reconcile  the 
sensitive  mind.  Those  who  would  save  a 
sufierer  from  death,  must  otien  present  an 
unwelcome  draught  to  lips  that  loathe  its 
bitterness ;  and  those  who  would  save  a  soul 
fVom  sin,  must  bear  with  that  rebellious  sou! 
in  all  its  struggles  to  return ;  for  it  is  not  by 
one  tremendous  effort  that  the  bonds  of 
earthly  passion  can  be  broken.  The  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  is  a  work  of 
patience,  not  of  triumph ;  and  there  must  be 
long  seasons  of  painful  endoranee,  of  waleh- 
fulness,  and  prayer,  which  nothing  hot  a  deep 
and  devoted  love  to  the  heavenly  Father, 
whose  service  they  are  engaged  in,  can  pos- 
sibly enable  them  to  sustain. 

When  Mary  entered  the  chamber  of  her 
friend,  early  on  the  folbwing  momiog^  she 
found  her  agitated,  fbverish,  and  resfdeos. 

"  I  am  net  resigned,''  were  the  Sad  words 
that  Anna  spokes  '^ I  wish  I  had  gone." 
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KBui  yvm  muit  be  oonvinoed,  that  ib» 
cbom  yoanade,  was  a  right  one.** 

*  I  can  hardly  lay  thai  k  wai  my  ehoioe. 
I  wkhed  to  gOy  and  yet  had  no  power  to 
wave  the  haodkerchief ;  there  was  something 
so  stOl,  BO  eaim,  all  aroood  me :  and  I  thought 
of  thai  beantiftil  hymn,  whieh  we  learned 
I  when  we  were  children,  ^Though  no  man 
setth  thee, yet  Godsceth  thee;*  and  it  seem- 
ed to  strengthen  me  fiir  my  triaL" 

**Then  let  as  together  offer  np  our  thanks 
to  Him,  who  stretches  out  his  hand  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  rebellknis  creatores,  when 
they  will  not  struggle  for  themselves." 

^BoA  I  am  not  sofficiently  thankfol  yet, 
Mary;  perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  I 
•hall  bless  you  for  what  you  have  done." 

''Oh  I  not  me,  Anna ;  you  have  nothing  for 
which  to  Uess  me;  you  should  only  bless 
thai  Being,  who  gave  me  a  heart  to  love,  and 
a  wish  to  save  yoo." 

^  Bat  I  am  not  saved  yet  ^I  commit  no 
an,  because  I  have  no  temptation.  I  submit, 
because  resistance  is  vain,  but  I  do  think, 
thai  if  Frederick  Langley  would  come  back 
and  speak  one  kmd  word  to  me,  I  would  go 
with  htm  at  thk  instanL" 

Mary  Inwardly  thanked  Qod  thai  such  a 

trial  was  noi  likely  io  be  repeated ;  and  she 

'  bore  with  Anna's  murmorings,  day  after  day, 

>  without  lepfoaeh,  and  even  without  repmittg; 

fbt  she  believed  that  brighter  hours  would 

oome,  and  that  her  bebved  friend  would  live 

,  Id  see  more  clearly,  and  to  feel  more  calmly. 

And  here  let  us  pause  awhile,  to  enquire 
what  is  the  canse,  and  the  root  of  thai  su£R»r- 
tng^  which  an  inesperienced  writer  has  at- 
tcopiad  to  describe,  it  may  be,  from  her  own 
wast  of  mental  power,  with  a  feeble  and  use- 
less pen.  Is  it  not  in  the  cultivation  and  en- 
eoungement  of  those  feelings  which  are  not 
calcotaled  to  afibrd  either  satisfaction  to  onr^ 
selves,  or  benefit  to  others  ;•— in  the  planting 
m  oar  own  garden,  those  seeds  which  are 
only  capable  of  ripening  in  a  total  V  different 
sodl — in  an  inordinate  desire  ahcr  those 
pleasores  which,  however  lawiUl  in  them- 
selves ar^  and  ought  to  be,  unattainable  to 
!  as;  and  a  conseqoeni  looking  down  upon  such 
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as  are  set  before  us,  widi  indi^ren^e  or  dis- 
gust? Oh  I  that  we  would  teach  ourselves—- 
that  some  kind  friend  would  teach  us,  rightly 
to  vahie,  and  propeidy  to  use,  that  wisdom 
that  is  given  to  man,  that  he  may  profit  with- 
al ;— thai  wisdom  which  compels  us  to  be- 
lieve thai  he  who  created  us  knows  best  for 
what  situation  we  are  most  fitted,  in  a  world 
wbert  so  many  different  degrees  <^  moral 
and  physical  beau^  are,  no  doubt  for  wise 
purposes^  permitted  to  exist ;  and  thai  when' 
we  are  desiring  what  belongs  not  te  our  own 
sphere,*and  indulging  in  the  vain  thought, 
thai  in  some  other  station  we  could  be  more 
virtuous,  and  more  he^y,  we  are  in  fact 
murmuring  against  the  de<^es  of  Providence 
and  arraigning  the  wisdom  of  Almighty  Qod. 
What  is  the  scon  of  misery  brought  upon 
the  worid  by  this  dreadful  delusion,  no  pen 
can  describe.  How  many  with  wounded 
spirits  and  aching  hearts,  have  looked  back 
to  the  morning  of  life,  iriien  this  important 
ehoioe  was  made,  betwixt  eontentedness  with 
the  things  thai  are,  and  desire  of  those  which 
might  be !  In  thousands  of  instances  it  has 
been  the  root  of  that  fatal  malady,  which  is 
called  a  broken  heart ;  and  in  the  present,  it 
well  nigh  oosi  the  sufierer  her  life;— her 
wretched,  earthly,  perishable  life,  not  that 
which  is  eternal :  for  in  ^  quiet  hours  of  a 
lingering  fllness,  other  thoughts  arose  thai 
wore  a  different  character.  The  strength  of 
earthly  passion  was  subdued,  the  clouds  of 
earthly  prejudice  were,  swept  away,  before 
the  dear  dawn  of  undeniable  truth;  late,  aw- 
fully latB,  whoa  it  first  shines  npou  the  steps 
thai  are  descending  to  the  grave, — when  it 
first  lights  up  the  eye  thai  is  about  to  close 
for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XnL 

When  the  jocund  summer  came,  and 
^read  her  smiling  flowers  in  the  path  of  An- 
drew and  Mary,  Anna  was  not  able  to  par- 
ticipaie  in  their  enjojrment    She  was  too 
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feeble  to  take  exercise,  and  the  evening 
dews,  to  others  so  cool  and  refi-eshing,  to  her 
were  chill,  and  damp,  and  cheerless.  But 
she  never  allowed  herself  to  complain;  she 
never  spoke  of  Italy,  and  the  name  of  Fred- 
erick Langley  never  passed  her  lips;  only, 
sometimes  when  she  drew  shivering  to  the 
fire,  Mary  could  se6  that  the  tears  were  in 
her  eyes,  and  then^he  knew  that  her  spirit 
had  flown  away  to  distant  lands. 

It  was  but  twelve  short  months  since  that 
proud  family  came  into  the  neighbourhood. 
Since  Anna  was  rich  in  the  possesskMi  of 
youth,  and  health,  and  happiness;  and  now 
what  a  picture  of  melancholy  did  her  faded 
form  present ;— of  melancholy,  but  not  of  des- 
pair; fbr  she  never  murmured,  and  some- 
times her  countenance  would  be  lighted  up 
by  a  smile,  that  showed  how  much  she  was 
striving  against  the  tide  of  painful  and  con- 
tending emotions,  which  oflen  seemed  ready 
to  rush  in  and  overwhelm  her  reason.  It 
-was  a  faint  and  sickly  smile,  that  told  more 
than  tears,  what  her  heart  had  passed 
through.  Like  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine, 
on  the  landscape  which  the  tempest  had  laid 
waste :— the  first  budding  of  the  trees,  when 
the  whiriwind  has  torn  their  branches. 

The  autumn  of  this  year  was  miusually 
mild  and  genial ;  and  so  gentle  and  imper- 
ceptible was  the  progress  of  Anna's  disorder, 
that  Mary  saw  no  reason  for  alarming  ap- 
prehension. It  was,  undoubtedly,  a  frail  ten- 
ement to  i^iich  her  spirit  held,  but  there  were 
no  symptoms  of  immediate  danger.  Much 
depended  upon  care  and  quiet ;  and  here  all 
circumstances  were  in  her  favour,  for  no  one 
could  have  a  better  nurse  than  Mary,  and  no 
place  could  be  more  quiet  than  the  village  of 

L ,  when  the  Langleys  were  not  there  to 

disturb  it 

Day  afler  day  passed  on  with  its  little  rou- 
tine of  domestic  duties ;  rumour  was  silent, 
and  scandal  slept,  for  Anna  Clare  was  ill, 
and  poor,  and  those  who  had  once  envied, 
could  now  afford  to  pity  her. 

On  one  fine  Sabbath  morning  in  Septem- 
ber, when  Mary  returned  from  church,  she 
found  that  her  friend  had  risen  without  any 


assistance,  had  dreased    herself^  and 
seated  in  a  high-backed  arm  chairi  fofmeriy 
occupied  by  her  fath». 

^You  should  not  have  dona  this,''  said 
Mary;  '^  you  know  it  is  too  mueh  for  yoa** 

<'  I  believe  now  that  it  is  loo  moioh  fbr  me^ 
but  I  did  not  think  so  an  hour  ago.  Peibapi 
it  might  be  the  efiect  of  fever,  but  I  felt  ca- 
pable of  any  thing;  so  much  alive,  that  wfafle 
the  church  bells  were  ringiag^  I  fiuieied  I 
could  really  go  akMtg  with  you;  and  now  I 
have  hardly  strength  to  tdl  you  how  foolish 
I  have  been.'' 

Mary  begged  she  would  take  aooie  re- 
freshment and  teU  her  at  some  oOtet  time; 
but  it  would  not  do,  she  was  afi  ■"'"*fi»rf* 
and  ezcitMnent,  and  could  not  be  silent. 

^Mary,  I  have  been  praying  this  moramg 
that  I  may  live  till— till  he  returns  from 
Italy*  You  will  aUow  me  to  sea  him  itea, 
for  there  can  be  no  harm  in  seeing  him 
when  I  am  so  near  the  grafv&  I  have 
thought  of  all  that  I  will  say,  aii4  indeed,  | 
Mary,  it  is  not  of  earthly  k)ve,  but  of  heav- 
enly, that  I  shall  talk  to  him  then;  and  it 
may  be,  when  he  sees  how  I  am  changed, 
that  he  will  listen  to  me.  I  will  tdl  him  of 
the  hours  we  have  both  wasted,  of  the  time 
that  may  yet  be  redeemed,  and  sorely  he 
wiU  listen  to  me ;  and  oh  1  Mary,  if  it  be  the 
will  of  heaven  that  I  should  at  last  be  instn»- 
mental  in  his  good,  it  will  repqr  me  for  aM 
that  I  have  suffered." 

Here  their  conversation  was  intermpted 
by  the  entranee  of  ^  neighboor,  a  young 
woman  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
both,  and^iften  came  to  ait  widi  Anna,  when 
Biary  was  engaged  with  more  active  oeco- 
pations.  The  young  woman  took  a  seal, 
and  they  talked  togedier  about  the  afiam  of 
the  vfllage,  the  Sunday  Sehool»  the  clergy- 
man, and  the  sermon,  to  which  they  had  thai 
day  listened.  Mary  all  the  while  stealing 
anxious  glances  at  the  countenance  of  her 
fnend,  now  more  than  usually  nniinaled, 
and  beaming  with  a  strange  and  radiaBt 
beauty,  that  was  almost  8iq>eroatural.  Oo 
her  cheek  there  was  a  glow  so  br^U  sod 
vivid,  in  her  eyes  such  dear  and  dayihng 
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■plendour,  and  upon  her  smooth  forehead 
•Qch  calm  and  unearthly  paleness,  that  it 
'  seemed  as  If,  in  compassion  to  her  young 
'  spirit,  the  last  awful  struggle,  the  lost  terri- 
ble separatkm,  had  been  done  away,  and 
its  earthly  companion  had  been  permitted  to 
pass  into  the  regions  of  eternity,  refined  and 
pure  as  that  spirit  itself 

Mary  gased  for  some  time,  thinking  little 
of  the  eooTersation,  untfl  suddenly  attracted 
by  the  sound   of  a    never-to-be-forgotten 


**  Speaking  of  the  school,''  said  the  young 
woman,  ^  reminds  me  <^  the  Langleys. 
Have  yoo  heard  the  news?  that  old  Sir 
Thomas  Is  dead,  and  the  young  gentleman, 
DOW  Sir  Frederick,  is  coming  down  with 
his  bride  to  take  possession  of  his  estates  ?" 

A  deadly  paleness  stole  over  the  oounte- 
nanoe  of  the  poor  invalid,  and  a  cold  shiver- 
ing crept  slowly  over  her  whole  frame. 

Mary  had  time  to  conceal  her  friend  from 
the  observation  of  her  visiter,  by  standing 
up,  and  arranging  the  pillows  upon  which 
she  leaned ;  while  her  eye  caught  the  sha- 
dow of  a  heavy  doud,  which  she  pointed 
out,  foaring  it  portended  rain;  in  conse- 
qoeoce  of  which  the  young  woman  took  a 
hasty  leave,  and  returned  home. 

Wiih  Anna  all  suffering  was  now  suspen* 
ded ;  and  fer  a  few  moments  life  itself  seemed 
to  be  extinet  When  she  again  opened  her 
eyesy  she  was  stretched  upon  her  own  bed, 
and  Mary  was  bending  over  her.  It  was 
maam  time  before  returning  consciousness 
brought  back  the  whole  truth  in  its  terrible 
rcahty :  but  it  came  at  last,  and,  pressing  the 
rmlie  hand  which  had  been  chafing  her 
temples,  earnestly  and  afiectionately  between 
both  her  own,  she  looked  up  into  the  face  of 
her  friend,  and  said,  in  a  faint,  but  audible 
whisper,  <*  So  soon,  Mary !  I  did  not  think  it 
would  have  been  so  soon." 

From  this  time  she  never  spoke  again  of 
Frederick  Langley,  nor  made  the  least  allu- 
ooo  lo  any  chreumstanre  connected  with  him. 
She  waa  quiet  sad  peaceful,  and  resigned  to 
die ; — to  Se^  but  not  to  live. 

It  ippaars  as  easy  and  a  pleasant  thing, 


to  the  soul  that  is  weary  of  the  toils  of  mor- 
tality, to  lay  down  the  burden  of  the  flesh, 
and  soar  away  into  a  higher  realm  of  purer 
and  more  ethereal  existence ;  and  thus  no 
sooner  is  the  future  shrouded  in  darkness, 
than  to  die  becomes  the  choice  of  the  senti- 
mentalist, in  preference  to  a  patient  endur- 
ance of  the  ills  of  life. 

Anna  Clare  had  felt  for  a  long  time  that 
she  was  gently  and  gradually  passing  away 
feom  the  world,  or  rather  the  world  was  los- 
ing its  importance,  and  even  its  place  in  her 
visi<ms  of  futurity ;  and,  therefore,  she  con- 
cluded that  death  must  be  at  hand :  yet,  had 
she  fondly  pictured  to  herself  one  scene,  be- 
fore the  last,  and  dwelt  upon  it  with  a  diild- 
ish  intensity  of  interest;  a  scene,  in  which 
her  lover  should  return,  and  beholding  her 
altered  form  so  wasted  by  sickness  and  sor- 
row, should  listen  to  her  parting  prayers,  and 
let  her  last  admonitions  sink  deep  into  his 
heart  For  this  die  had  made  frequent  and 
earnest  supplications,  and  for  this  she  had 
felt  willing  to  die ;  and  perhaps,  if  the  truth 
were  fully  known,  she  had  appropriated  to 
herself  some  little  merit  for  the  generosity 
of  the  sacrifice,  and  had  been  somewhat 
charmed  by  her  own  disinterestedness  of 
feeling,—^  disinterestedness  that  was  sdrely 
put  to  the  test,  when  she  found  that  he,  on 
whom  she  had  bestowed  so  much  concern, 
had  chosen  for  himself  another  companion 
throu^  the  pflgrimage  of  life  ;  and  that,  if 
its  rough  passages  were  to  be  smoothed  for 
him  by  a  female  hand,  that  hand  must  not  be 
hers.  Night  and  day,  this  bumbling  truth, 
with  all  itB  heartless  and  dreary  accompani- 
ments,  was  present  to  the  mind,  until  death 
became  no  tonger  her  choice,  for  to  her  it 
seemed  impossible  to  live. 

To  go  forth  again  into  the  wilderness,  afler 
having  pined  in  the  desert; — to  set  safl 
again  upon  the  stormy  ocean,  with  frail 
bark,  and  doubtful  pilot,  with  trembling  com- 
pass, and  shattered  mast;^to  meet  again 
the  crosses,  and  disappointments,  and  vexa- 
tions of  life ;  with  hopes  that  have  been 
bligfated  in  the  bud,  and  desires  that  have 
failed,  and  patience  that  has  not  had  iu  per- 
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feet  work,  requires  more  true  fortitude,  and 
resignation  to  the  divine  will,  than  to  draw 
hack  fh)in  the  brightest  earthly  prospects, 
and  sink  into  an  early  grave :  and  yet  so  it 
WBB  with  the  miserable  invalid,  that  her 
disease  made  no  progress,  and  she  found 
herself^  after  the  expiration  of  the  winter 
months,  not  only  alive,  but  evidently  gaining 
strength;  and  painful  duties,  which  in  her 
weakness  she  had  set  aside  as  utterly  im^ 
practicable,  now  came  crowding  upon  her 
in  terrible  magnitude  and  hated  reality.  And 
then  the  indescribable  gloom,  and  darimess 
of  that  little  chamber,  in  which  she  first  arose 
from  her  sick  bed,  and  looked  out  again  upon 
a  world,  which  presented  nothing  to  her 
perverted  eye  but  an  interminable  waste  of 
barrenness. 

How  little  do  we  know  ourselves !  Anna 
Clare  had  imagined,  that  in  the  calmness 
with  which  she  had  welcomed  the  approach 
of  death,  there  was  mingled  no  inconsidera- 
ble* share  of  willing  submission  to  the  will  of 
a  gracious  and  overruling  Providence ;  but 
where  was  that  submission  now?  Alas! 
it  had  only  been  conditional ;  for  no  sooner 
was  the  decree  gone  forth,  that  she  must 
live,  and  not  die,  then  her  heart  was  torn 
with  repining,  and  her  cup  of  wretchedness 
was  full 

There  is  nothing  more  selfish  than  melan- 
choly ;  and  lamentable  is  it  to  find,  that  the 
sentimental  wwld  have  invested  this  absorb- 
ing malady  with  a  kind  of  interest  which 
makes  it  rather  sought  than  shunned  by  vast 
multitudes  of  young  ladies  who,  too  indolent 
to  exert  themselves,  hang  their  heads  for 
weariness;  grow  saUow  for  want  of  ex- 
ercise, and  sigh  for  want  of  fresh  air ;  who 
read  novels  for  want  of  rational  excitement ; 
&11  in  love  for  want  of  something  else  to  do ; 
&ncy  themselves  heroines  because  they  are 
in  fact,  nothing ;  and  drawl  out  to  troops  of 
confidential  friends,  long  histories  of  imagi- 
nary troubles,  because  they  know  no  real 
ones.  The  victims  of  this  disease  may  be 
known  by  their  perpetually  babbling  about 
pains  and  palpitations.  Nerves  occupy 
their  attentioa  when  they  wake,  nightmare 


when  they  sleep,  and  velf  always.      Their 
dearest  friends  may  sicicen  and  die,  diey  aore 
too  languid  to  nurse  them;   a    mirffhlr 
population  may  be  starving  around,  ibey  are 
too  delicate  to  feed  them !  afilictiona,  priva- 
tions and  crosses,  may  be  sent  amongvl  the 
circle  in  which  they  exist—th^  ^  have  a 
sUent  sorrow,''  so  deep-«eated   and    ottt- 
whelming,  that  they  can  neither  pity  nor  re- 
lieve them;  and  they  would  rather  give  t 
lecture  on  their  own  distresses,  timn  Itsiefi 
to  the  rejoicing  of  a  multitude.     If  tfe^ 
escape  the  temptation  of  a  sinful  world,  to 
which  tiieir  minds  are  pecuUariy  open,  finom 
having  had  raised  up  in  them  a  false  appetite,  a  j 
craving  for  unwholsome  fbod,  it  is  but  to  6ng  \ 
on  a  neglected,  weary,  and  loathed  existeoee,  j 
and  to  arrive  at  the  confines  of  the  grave  I 
without   having   gathered    one   flower   to '} 
sweeten  it ;  and  to  look  forward  mto  eternity 
without  having  insured  one  rational  gnnmd 
of  hope  to  glimmer  in  the  golf  of  darkaesa. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  last  atage  of 
the  existence  of  many  a  melancholy  young : 
lady ;  who,  while  she  was  young,  might  very  | 
beautifully  have  hung  her  harp  upon  die 
willows,  and  the  world  at  first  might  hart 
sighed  over  its  silent  diords,  and  pitied  die 
mute  minstrel :  but  neither  a  silent  harp,  nor  i 
a  mute  minstrel,  will  long  engage  the  sym- 1 
palhy  of  the  world.    We  most  either  play  ; 
for  its  pastime,  or  labour  in  its  service.    In  > 
stirring  communities  extend  not  their  patme- 
age  to  any  quiescent  member,  and  if  we  will 
sit  down  by  the  way  side,  while  oor  more  | 
energetic  companions  pass  on,  the  inevi(a> 
ble  consequence  will  be,  that  we  shall  be 
lefl  behind,  if  not  actually  trampled  under 
their  f^t 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

^  Is  there  nothing,"  said  Andtew  Mfller  to 
his  wife,  one  day,  as  they  walked  to  the  hoiisr 
of  a  neighbour ;  ^  is  there  nothing  that  can 
be  done  for  this  poor  yoang  wonanl    Do 
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yoa  rmJUf  think,  that  if  ihe  oould  get  out  a 
iitde  iatD  the  frMh  air,  it  would  not  do  her 
good? 

Mary  had  to  long  dreaded  thii  remark, 
tbaft  it  wia  almoet  a  relief  to  her  when  it  wat 
made;  and  yet  ihe  knew  not  ndiat  toeay  in 
behalf  of  her  friend:  for  the  believed  in  her 
heart  dial  the  wat  now  tillable  of  perlbrm- 
ii^  many  active  dntiee,  yet  ahe  eaw  her 
erery  day,  languid,  lisdem,  and  weary  of 
hereelC  It  waa  a  delieale  and  painful  taak 
to  ronee  her;  ae  Mary  waa  ntoated,  peeu- 
Uarly  ao;  (or  it  eeemed  almoet  like  grudg- 
ing her  ^  indulgenciee  of  licknem :  but  if 
ihe  would  not  rouse  herMlf)  it  must  be  done 
tor  her;  &r  there  was  neither  kindness  or 
wisdom  in  permitting  her  to  be  so  lost ;  and, 
therefiwe,  one  fine  Sunday  aAemoon,  when 
Anna  had  ventured  down  stairs  to  join  the 
fkmily,  and  had  even  been  attracted  to  the 
door,  by  little  Martha's  exclamation  about 
primroses  and  violets ;  Blary  was  glad  to 
make  use  of  a  message  from  (dd  Phebe,  as  an 
introduction  to  the  lecture,  which  she  in- 
tended shooU  follow,  if  nece«ary. 

^'Oid  Phebe  P  exclaimed  Anna,  as  soon 
as  ihe  heard  the  name,  *^  I  had  quite  forgot- 
ten poor  Phebe  1    Where  does  she  livte?^ 

*'8be  lives  in  the  thatched  house  at  the 
end  of  the  lane;  and,  I  assure  you,  she  has 
not  Ibfgotten  you,  for  she  oflen  asks  about 
yoo;  and  the  last  time  I  saw  her,  she  desired 
me  to  lefl  you,  as  soon  as  you  were  able  to 
wmlk  ou^  that  she  had  something  to  tell  you 
whieh  I  siqipose  is  a  secret,  for  she  wished 
yoo  to  go  alooe.'* 

*"  What'eao  itbe?"  said  Anna,  <<  I  win  eel^ 
taioiy  go  to-morrow,  or  at  any  rate  as  soon 
as  the  weather  ismild.'* 

*^  We  shall  hardly  have  it  milder  than  to 

"Oh!  but  you  know  I  have  not  walked  for 

■IwooldwaUcwithyoutothedoor.  Itis 
bat  a  bondrsd  yards,  and  the  poor  old  wo- 
nan  woold  be  so  glad  to  see  yoo.  Besides, 
tt  may  be  something  of  consequence,  for  she 
looked  very  grave,  and  very  earnest  when 
^ittoUme.*' 


The  tale  of  Mahomed  and  the  mountain, 
probably  did  not  occur  to  Anna  at  the  time, 
or  she  might  very  reasonably  have  asked, 
ndiy  &e  old  woman  could  not  come  to  her ; 
so  after  a  great  deal  of  baiigaining  with  her 
curiosity,  which  refused  to  be  satisfied  with 
any  thing  short  of  payment  in  full,  she  muf- 
fled herself  up,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
faithful  friend,  walked,  lo  her  own  amase- 
ment,  quite  up  to  the  oottage,  without  any  ex- 
traordinary fatigue. 

Phebe's  little  room  had  been  swept  and 
sanded.  The  door  was  set  open  to  admit 
the  scent  of  sweet-briar,  and  southern-wood ; 
theketde  was  humming  on  the  fire;  and  she 
herself  with  neatly  pinned  kerchief,  and 
white  iqiron,  sat  bMide  the  open  window, 
poring  over  the  pages  of  her  Bible ;  with 
which  she  was  too  fully  occupied  to  observe 
that  any  one  approached ;  but  when  she  did 
look  up  and  saw  the  &ce  that  was  dearest  to 
her  on  earth,  she  met  that  altered  counte- 
nance with  the  welcome  of  a  mother  tpiier 
child ;  for  she  had  rocked  Anna  Ckre  in  her 
cradle,  and  sung  her  to  sleep  on  her  bosom, 
and  knelt  at  the  death-bed  of  both  her 
parents. 

«PoorthingP  said  Ph^  when  she  had 
a  little  recovered  herself,  "you  must  have 
been  very  ill;  lam  sure  yoo  must;  or  you 
woold  have  come  to  see  me  before:  botmore 
especially,  you  would  have  let  me  norse  yoo, 
for  sometimes  when  trouble  is  nearest,  kenn'd 
faces  are  dearest  That  was  a  sad  day  to 
me,  and  a  heavy  heart  I  had,  when  I  asked 
if  I  might  go  and  be  with  yoo,  and  they  told 
me,  as  if  from  yourself;  that  "Wm  Clare 
would  rather  be  alone.''  So  I  thought  most 
likely,  poor  thing !  she's  out  of  her  mind,  and 
then  I  feared  it  wooM  shortly  be  all  over 
with  you;  though  I  can't  say  you  lock  so 
bad  as  I  expected." 

At  this  time  Anna  was  looking  much  bet- 
ter than  she  really  felt ;  for  Phebe's  severe, 
though  unintentional  reproof^  had  called  into 
her  cheeks  the  burning  blush  of  shame. 

She  had  indeed  been  fll,  but  not  fbrakmg 
time  so  ill  as  to  prevent  her  seeking  the  cot- 
tage of  her  old  nurse;  whose  well-meant 
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kindnefli  the  had  rejected,  pordy  firom  a  de- 
sire to  resign  ha«df  more  entireljr  to  the 
indulgence  of  he^  own  secret  and  sdfish  sor- 
row. 

^Aye,"  continued  the  old  woman,  ''I 
knew  yon  most  be  Tery  bad,  for  yon  were 
never  one  to  neglect  a  tried  friend;  but 
thank  God,  I  have  lived  to  see  you  out  again, 
so  we  wonH  spend  the  time  in  talking  over 
troubles.  Sit  down,  and  I  will  tell  you  how 
I  am  getting  on,  for  I  dare  say  you  are 
anxious  to  know."  Anna  sat  down,  and 
thoi^  she  could  not  force  herself  to  express 
much  anxie^,  her  talkative  companion  ne- 
vertheless went  on. 

<^  Well  then,  when  all  was  sold  up,-^bnt  I 
said  I  would  not  talk  of  troubles— the  execu- 
tors provided  me  with  this  cottage ;  and  the 
next  thing  was  to  find  something  to  do.  For 
a  long  time  I  was,  I  must  say,  rather  hardly 
put  to  it;  but  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  the  fami- 
ly coming  back  to  the  Hall,  I  made  bold  to 
go  and  ask  for  ^e  washing.  And,  though  I 
did  not  think  the  lady  very  pleasant  at  first, 
my  request  was  granted,  no  doubt,  through 
title  kindness  of  Sir  Frederick ;  lor  he  follow- 
ed me  out  by  the  back  gate,  and  asked  about 
the  family)  I  mean  about  jtou,  and  I  told  him 
you  were  dying  of  a  bad  illness,  all  owing 
to  that  cold  you  caught  #hen  you  were  away 
80  long  in  ^e  Norths  after  which  he  asked 
me  no  more  questions,  but  told  me  my  re- 
quest diould  be  attended  to,  and  went  back 
into  the  house.  The  very  next  day  ^vdio 
shoald  I  see  coming  in  at  my  door,  but  Sir 
Frederick  himselE  He  looked  round  at 
first,  as  if  to  be  sure  that  no  one  was  here  ; 
and  then  taking  out  his  pocket  book,  unfolded 
several  notes,  and  choose  out  a  bill  of  fifty 
pounds.  He  then  began,  I  thought  radier 
awkwardly,  to  say  that  he  feared  Miss  Clare 
might  want  many  things  in  her  illness,  which 
the  Millers  could  not  afford;  and  therefore 
he  had  come  to  leave  some  money  widi  me 
for  her  especial  use,  to  be  laid  out  without 
her  knowledge, 

I  looked  at  the  note,  and  I  saw  the  fifty  as 
plain  as  I  see  that  book ;  nay  I  believe,  I 
looked  twice  before  I  ventured  to  speak  ray 
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whole  mfaid;  but  I  did  at  hat;  and  told  Ibb. 
^at  Miss  Clare  would  nef«r  thank  wasf  body 
for  taking  money  privately  for  her;  that^ie 
had  friends  in  her  own  station  of  life,  tfaat 
would  not  see  her  want;  and  if  they  ftfled 
her,  there  was  me ;  poor,  and  old,  tfioagh  I 
was ;  yet  I  thanked  him  he  had  pot  H  in  my 
power  to  woric  for  her;  and  I  knew  that  fifiv 
Clare  would  at  any  time,  rather  have  a  six- 
pence of  my  earning  than  a  hundred  pomdv 
crf'his.  I  then  begged  his  pardon  for  m^ftee* 
doffi,  but  I  said  I  had  lived  long  wi^  yoor 
family,  and  I  had  never  known  any  of  you 
stoop  to  do  a  mean  action ;  and  I  did  tidi^  i^ 
would  be  mean  for  me  to  take  money  for  flwse 
who  had  no  right  to  it  Now  tell  me  if  I  <fid 
wrong,  for  I  had  youinmy  heart  all  the  time, 
and  I  tried  to  speak  as  you  would  have  spok-  i 
en;  else,  may  be,  I  might  have  taken  Hk 
money,  for  I  knew  you  wanted  it  01  enough.* 

*<  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  Anna,  *^jxn. 
did  perfect^  rig^t"  And  the  indignafit 
flash  of  her  eye  sufficiently  conflhned  her 
words. 

They  then  talked  on  other  subjecti^  and 
Anna  felt  more  cheerful  than  she  had  done 
for  many  past  months. 

''You  shall  not  go  home  and  teH  iVim 
that  I  would  not  give  you  a  cup  of  tea ;" 
said  the  old  woman,  and  she  rose  up  and 
bestirred  herself^  that  her  young  miBtreaB,as 
is^e  always  called  her,  might  be  refireabed  I 
in  time  to  return  before  it  was  late.    Anna  j 
could  not  refbse  her  hospitality,  and  it  was  . 
wonderful  with  how  much  reli^  ^le  partook  j 
of  Phebe's  tea,  and  cakes  hot  from  heroveo. 

It  was  a  clear  and  quiet  afternoon  in  ■ 
April ;  BO  still  and  cloudless,  that  all  things  , 
seemed  to  acknowledge  the  influence  of  the 
sabbath,  except  the  rooks,  that  were  wiiecl- 
ing  about  over-head  with  as  much  noise  as 
if  the  worid  depended  on  the  boilding  of 
their  nest,  and  the  rearing  of  their  ytning. 

"  There  is  but  one  thing  that  troubles  me."' 
said  Pbebe,  as  they  walked  together  down 
the  lane,  "  and  if  I  might  make  bold  lo  ask 
you,  I  think  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  me ; 
just  to  come  and  read  to  me,  Baiiietime& 
when  you  are  quite  well ;  but  not  before ; 
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for  I  nerer  wm  a  ichofaur,  tlwaghl  can  mpeH 
■omething  out  in  the  Bible,  but  the  tracts 
thai  3in.  Miller  leares  me,  I  cannot  pnzxle 
chem  out  at  aU.  This  good  woman  does 
•omctimes  read  them  to  me,  and  sajrs  she 
would  do  it  ofleoer,  but  she  has  no  time ;  for 
it  ia  wQoderfiil  how  much  she  does  in  the 
village^  besides  attending  to  her  family, 
and  teaching  her  brothers  and  sisters  their 
l^aaoos." 

*^  Teaching  them  their  lessons  P  exclaimed 
Anna,  (or  a  loud  peal  was  now  rung  upon 
her  comscJepce,  and  she  seemed  in  one  mo^ 
Bam  to  awake  to  a  full  and  perfect  sense  of 
her  own  negligence  and  ingratitude. 

"Good  mtfia,  Phebe,"  said  she,  when  they 
parted  at  Andrew's  door,  "send  for  me 
wheaerar  you  are  at  liberty,  and  I  will  come 
and  read  Co  you." 

With  an  unaltered  manner,  Anna  that 
evening  joined  the  &mily  of  her  friend.  She 
was,  it  is  true,  much  distressed,  when  look- 
ing bads  upon  her  past  life  i  and  while  they 
all  knelt  down  in  prayer  together,  her  cheeks 
were  bathed  with  tears  of  sincere  and  heart- 
Mi  penitence.  Bat  now  it  was  an  active  sor- 
row that  she  felt ;  a  sorrow  that  powerfully 
urged  her  to  begin  a  new  life,  and  redeem 
her  lost  tane.  In  the  morning,  however,  the 
difficulties  attending  upon  the  oommenoe- 
menl  of  a  different  coivse,  appeared  much 
greater  than  they  had  done,  with  the  stimu- 
his  of  the  evening  to  oppose  them ;  and 
she  lay  awake  a  long  time,  pondering  upon 
the  possibility  of  performing  the  arduous 
duties  which  presented  themselves. 

Could  she  really  go  down  to  Mary,  with 
a  formal  proposition  to  take  upon  herself  the 
education  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  ?  It 
was  almost  impossible!  For  besides  in- 
volving herself  in  a  long  series  of  disagree- 
able occupations,  it  would  seem  like  an  ao- 
knowledgamenl  of  her  past  culpabihty,  and 
oeglrct;  and  she  felt  little  disposition  to 
bear  the  triumphant  looks  which  she  knew 
ih.u  Andrew  would  throw  towards  his  wife, 
while  be  seemed  to  say,  "  So  she  has  come 
to  her  senses  at  last" 


"  No,  no,"  said  she,  covering  up  her  head 
with  the  bed-clothes,  **  I  cannot  do  it  yet  P 
and  then  she  thought  of  all  the  little  New- 
tons,  one  afler  another,  their  red  faces,  and 
coarse  hair,  their  chilblains  and  worsted 
stockings,  and  corduroy  trowsers ;  and  she 
was  quite  sure  it  was  impossible ;  so  she 
took  her  breakfast  once*  more  in  her  own 
room ;  but  the  morning  was  fine,  and  she 
soon  afler  arose,  and  opening  her  window, 
looked  out  into  the  garden,  where  Andrew 
was  digging,  and  Mary  standing  besMe  him 
in  earnest  conversation. 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  it,''  said  the 
husband,  as  he  stamped  upon  his  spade; 
<^  but  these  times  are  so  pinching,  and  really 
our  expenses  this  year  will  be  very  consi- 
derable. Let  me  see :  how  much  would  a 
quarter's  schooling  be  f 

^*  I  would  not  ask  you,"  said  Mary,  '^  if  I 
had  time  to  teach  her,  but  you  know  I  have 
as  much  as  I  can  manage  with  our  own 
young  people." 

''  I  wish  that  trouble  was  off  your  hands :" 
said  he  of  the  spade. 

""  That  it  might  be,"  replied  the  wife,  <<  if  I 
would  consent  to  let  my  father  send  them  to 
school;  but  I  always  put  him  oS,  thinking 
it  will  be  a  nice  thing  for  Anna  when  she 
recovers." 

"In  my  opinion  she  never  will  recover," 
murmured  the  husband;  and  then  they 
went  to  another  part  of  the  garden,  leaving 
Anna  to  digest,  with  what  appetite  she 
might,  the  bitter  food  they  had  so  uncon- 
sciously set  before  her. 

Afler  a  struggle  of  a  few  moments,  her 
decision  was  made,  and  she  went  down  to 
her  friend,  who  was  already  surrounded  by 
her  little  flock,  Mary's  own  words,  ^  a  nice 
thing  for  Anna,"  still  ringing  in  her  ears. 

"I  have  come  to  help  you,  Mary,"  said 
the  invalid. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  replied  her  friend, 
"but  you  must  take  this  chair  by  the  fire," 
from  which  she  arose,  and  placing  before 
Anna  the  table,  and  the  desk,  lefl  her  for  a 
while,  on  the  plea  of  other  engagements. 
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kindly  thinking  that  her  first  mstahnent 
into  office  would  be  more  eaaUy  endured 
alone. 

It  18  scarcely  possible  that  any  one  should 
wish  to  know  how  the  business  of  that 
morning  was  carried  on.  Those  who  have 
laboured  in  a  school  with  a  sad  heart,  and  a 
weak  body,  know'  that  it  is  an  occupation 
which  bids  defiance  to  all  the  powers  of  de- 
scription. 

Many  were  the  anxious  gladces  turned  to- 
wards Mary's  stately  dock  that  day,  both  by 
the  scholars  and  their  poor  mistress.  At 
last,  in  itB  own  good  time,  it  struck  the  wel- 
come hour  of  twelve ;  emd  books  were  vio- 
lently shut,  and  slates  clattered,  and  bonnets 
with  one  string  snatched  up,  and  nailed  shoes 
grated  on  the  floor,  and  benches  replaced, 
and  all  the  noisy  party  took  their  leave ;  ex- 
cept little  Martha,  who,  silently  stealing  to- 
wards Anna's  chair,  and  looking  up  into  her 
fkoe  with  affectionate  concern,  said,  ^I  am 
glad  to  see  you  better  again.  Miss  Clare." 

"  Thank  you,  my  love,"^  said  Anna,  as  ^e 
tried  to  lifl  the  little  girl  upon  her  lap;  but 
finding  she  had  not  yet  sufficient  strength, 
she  bent  down  her  face  to  Martha's  rosy 
cheek,  while  her  tears  fell  fast,  and  mingled 
with  the  glossy'  ringleti  of  the  chUd. 

In  the  aflemoon  the  boisterous  little  party 
come  again ;  but  Mary  insisted  upon  attend- 
ing to  them  herself  during  half  the  day,  until 
Anna  was  stronger  and  better  able  to  bear 
the  fatigue.  She  would  very  gladly  give 
them  up  to  her  in  the  morning,  for  she  had 
many  other  occupations  which  she  could  not 
well  neglect;  so  soon,  however,  as  Anna  was 
able  to  bear  with  diem  all  the  day,  she  made 
no  farther  resistance,  and  it  was  astonishing 
how  cheerful  the  young  schoolmistress  found 
herself  when  the  clock  struck  ^ve,  and  she 
felt  that  a  very  important,  though  somewhat 
irksome  doty,  had  been  faithfiilly  performed. 

The  evenings  were  now  growing  long 
enough  for  a  walk  afler  tea,  and  Anna  could 
not  deny  herself  the  luxury  of  walking  alone, 
sometimes  with  a  volume  of  Byron  in  her 
hand,  and  sometimes  with  the  reins  of  ima- 
gination let  loose,  that  fancy  might  roam  at 


wili  over  the  pleasures  of  the  past,  and  feast 
again  fit>m  the  forbidden  tree ;  the  inevita- 
ble coDseqoenoe  of  which  was^  that  tim  al- 
ways retmned  firom  these  walks  with  an  ad- 
ditional cloud  upon  her  brow,  and  &  beavisr 
load  upon  her  heart 

*<Are  you  going  to  walk  this  eveosn^ 
Anna?"  said  her  iKand,  one  day  aa  tlMj 
were  just  finishing  an  early  tea. 

Anna  replied  that  she  was;  and  Mmrj 
then  jnroposed  that  she  diould  go  with  her 
to  see  a  poor  giii  v^  had  been  dreadfully 
burnt,  to  which  Anna,  not  being  able  to 
state  her  objections,  reluctantly  eoosenlad 

On  their  way,  Mary  told  Anna  the  hialo- 
ry  of  this  poor  creature,  whose  recent  acci- 
dent, indeed,  formed  the  only  incident  of  any 
interest,  in  her  whde  Ufe ;  for  she  was  a  pato- 
per  from  a  distant  parish,  aboot  the  age  of 
sixteen,  who  had  come  to  exchange  her 
vices  for  her  bread,  in  the  fiuaily  of  a  vefy 
small  fiurmer  in  the  village  of  L-— %  It  was 
supposed,  that  having  risen  one  morning 
eariy  to  light  a  fire,  she  bad  fallen  asleep 
while  btowing  it;  fi>r  when  her  shrieks  had 
roused  the  family,  she  was  found  lying  xKpim 
the  hearth,  but  never  was  able  to  explain 
what  was  the  real  cause  of  tiie  aeeideat 

The  mistress  of  the  house,  neither  veiy 
kind,  nor  very  prudent,  eould  only  siinek  in 
concert  with  tiie  girl ;  and  the  master  added 
his  bass,  wondering  why  people  need  have 
such  creatures  in  ihek  houses ;  for  she  bad 
always  eaten  more  than  die  was  worth ;  and 
when  the  doctw  was  sent  for,  he  would  not 
stir  an  inch  towards  the  place  before  he  had 
mformed  himself  to  what  parish  she  belong- 
ed, and  whether  he  was  likely  to  obtain  a 
full  and  speedy  remuneration  for  his  paios.* 

"  She  is  a  great  sufferer,"  continued  M» 
ry,  <<she  has  been  laid  upon  her  bed  without 
the  power  to  move,  for  ten  weeks :  and  there 
is  no  prospect  of  her  recovery.  Yet  no  one 
cares  whether  she  lives  or  dies,  except  for 
the  trouble  she  is  to  them.  She  has  so  ma- 
ny frightAil  wounds,  that  she  requires  a 
great  deal  of  support,  and  I  do  believe  she  is 
grudged  by  the  parish  every  morsel  that  she 
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eat&  And  afl  day  long,  her  master  and 
mlstreai  are  quarrelljnfir  aboat  her ;  the  one 
dedaring  that  ahe  cannot  do  wi^umt  aome 
help  to  irane  her,  and  the  other  aajrinf  all 
kinda  <^  cruel  things  in  her  hearing,  about 
parish  beggars  hanging  on  tiieir  hands,  and 
eating  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths." 

By  thtt  time  the  two  friends  had  readied 
the  houae.  They  knocked,  and  after  wait- 
ing a  long  time,  tiie  door  was  opened  by  a 
slovenly  wom^  who  let  them  in,  with  many 
eomplainta,  that  she  was  now  never  fit  to  be 
seen  by  any  one.  She  then  showed  them 
into  a  little  sleeping  room,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  idiere,  on  a  narrow  bed  without  hang- 
ings, lay  the  poor  orphan  giri ;  her  cheerful 
roey  face  peeping  over  the  bed-dothes  tfiat 
were  none  of  the  whitest  Her  eyee  were 
wild  and  bri^t  widi  fever,  her  teeth  white 
and  prominent^  while,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  hunger,  die  was  gnawing  a  wdl- 
pieked  bone ;  not  that  she  was  really  too 
scantily  siqyplied,  but  the  state  of  her  body 
oeeasiMied  a  continual  craving  for  food.^- 
On  seeing  Maiy,  ^e  laid  down  the  bone  and 
smiled;  for  th^  was  not  her -first  visit,  and 
she  had  sever  heard  any  one  speak  to  her  so 
kindly  as  Maiy  in  her  whole  life. 

Mfliry  asked  her  afew  questions,  and  dien, 
detenained  that  her  friend  shouM  see  ibr 
herself  what  real  misery  there  was  in  the 
woiid,  she  ibkled  down  the  bed  clothes  be- 
fore ahe  could  be  aware  of  her  intention,  and 
ezpooed,  to  her  astonishment  and  horror, 
the  whole  of  one  shrivelled  arm  and  shoulder. 

^I  dare  say  you  think  it  looks  very  bad, 
ma'am,"  said  the  poor  giri  to  Anna;  *<but 
dear  met  I'm  quite  eaiy  now.  It's  when 
they  move  me  timt  I  suffer  most  Perhaps 
I  don't  bear  it  so  well  as  I  might;  for  they 
teU  me  I  should  not  complain :  it's  they  that 
ought  to  complain  who  liave  all  the  trouble ; 
and  a  deal  of  trouble  they  have,  Pm  sure, 
though  if  s  no  ihult  of  mine.  It's  ten  weeks 
now,  ma'am,  since  it  happened ;  and  if  it  was 
not  for  this  good  lady,  I  should  feel  the  time 
k>ng;  but  she  comes  every  two  or  three  dajrs, 
and  then  it^  something  to  think  about  be- 
tween timea,  so  that  I  get  on  very  well,  ex- 


e^t  for  the  dressings  and  the  movings,  as  I 
said  before." 

^  And  you  want  for  nothing?"  asked  Mary. 

^  Oh !  no,  nothing.  I  have  every  thing  I 
can  desire." 

"  And  3rour  mistress  is  kind  to  you  V* 

'^  She's  kind  in  her  way,  ma'am ;  but  that^s 
very  different  from  your  way," 

Mary  than  offered  to  read  to  hc^,  request- 
ing her  to  choose  out  of  a  number  of  tracts, 
or,  if  she  preferred  il^  a  chapter  of  the  Bible. 
The  girl  chose  the  latter,  and  while  Anna 
sat  listening  to  Mary's  gentle  but  untutored 
voice,  she  could  not  help  wondering  how  It 
was  that  she  felt  so  much  happier  that  even- 
ing than  whan  she  walked  out  alQne,or  with 
only  Byron  for  her.  companion. 

^  This  you  must  allow  to  be  a  real  misery," 
said  Anna,  vdien  they  lelt  the  house. 

"  I  should  indeed  say  it  was  a  real  misery," 
replied  her  friend,  ^'  if  he  who  sends  afflic-' 
tions  to  try  his  creatures  did  not  bountifully 
dispense  his  mercies  too.  I  have  seen  this 
poor  child  often,  yet  have  I  never  heard  her 
complain.  And  if  a  covmtenance  might  be 
trusted,  I  should  say  that  she  was  not  only 
resigned,  but  che^^  It  is  true,  she  is 
treated  with  what  we  should  call  ctuelty,  and 
neglect;  but  never  having  known  the  com- 
fort of  kindness,  she  dojM  not  feel  the  want 
of  it  She  knows  that  she  mwA  die;  and 
yet  I  do  believe  this  poor  friendless  creature 
is  blessed  upon  her  sick  bed,  with  such  glo- 
rious visions  of  a  future  life,  as  a  king  mi^t 
wisely  give  his  crown  to  purchase.  Then 
ought  not  this,  Anna,  to  be  a  lesson  to  us ; 
and  a  warning  to  look  well  into  ourselves, 
and  see,  when  we  complain  and  feel  un- 
happy, whether  the  fault  is  not  with  our  own 
hearts ;  and  try,  whether  by  some  act  of  self- 
denial,  the  giving  up  of  some  idol,  or  the  per- 
formance of  some  needful  duty,  accompanied 
always  by  earnest  and  humble  prayer,  we 
cannot  remove  the  burden  irom  our  spirits, 
and  look  with  cheerfulness  i^d  gratitude 
upon  a  world,  where  ao  much  is  designed 
and  calculated  to  give  us  pleasure. 

On  the  following  day  Anna  recollected 
that  she  had  never  yet  fidfflled  her  promise 
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to  Phebe,  and,  tberefbre,  ndien  the  ereoing 
came,  die  took  with  her  a  tract  which  Mary 
had  recommended,  and  went  to  sit  an  hour 
with  her  old  friend,  whom  she  fbund  in  the 
same  room,  still  dean  and  comfortable, 
though  she  was  herself  busy  ironing  and  pre- 
paring an  extensive  aseortment  of  dean  linen 
for  the  HalL 

Anna  sat  down,  and  though  her  eye  some- 
times caught  the  initials  of  Frederick  Lang- 
ley,  and  rested  for  a  moment  upon  the  de- 
gant  muslin  dresses  spread  forth  before  the 
fire,  she  got  through  with  the  tract  much  to 
Phebe's  admiration,  and  with  some  little  in- 
terest even  to  herself;  and  when  die  rose  up 
to  go  away,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  fad- 
ing, that  a  kind  duty  had  been  performed  to 
a  poor  and  tried,  and  faithful  servant  who 
richly  deserved  it  at  her  hands^ 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Anna  Clare  now  began,  for  the  first  time 
since  her  iflness^  to  think  of  retoming  to  her 
pencil;  fbr  the  mornings  were  bright  and 
sonny;  the  family  of  Andrew  Miller  rose 
and  breakfasted  eariy,  and  her  pupils  never 
came  before  ten  o'dock. 

Her  painting  room,  once  to  her  the  happ- 
est  «pot  <m  earth,  had  been  scrupuloudy 
kept  by  Mary,  unoccupied,  and  undisturbed ; 
but  it  was  a  painfbl  thing  at  first  to  enter  that 
room,  more  especially  to  take  np  her  pencil 
and  her  palette,  and  seat  herself  again  be- 
fore her  easel.  For  when-  thus  seated,  there 
oUne  back  soch  busy  crowding  images; 
such  ^fragments  of  disjointed  things,"  so 
fraught  with  melancholy  interest,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  proceed  with  any  hope 
of  success.  Besides,  what  subject  to  choose, 
became  a  difiicult  question,  for  all  were  now 
alike  to  her— except  those  which  she  dared 
not  venture  to  look  upon ;  and  then,  who  that 
was  qualified,  either  to  commend  or  to  cor- 
rect, would  see  her  performance  ? 

Oh !  how  we  miss,  in  our  accustomed  pur- 


suits, the  eye'  whose  walchfiil  ^anoe  lias 
been  as  a  light  around  our  feet  i  a  light  it 
may  have  been,  wltidi  served  only  to  dank 
and  bewilder)  but  what  resplendent  himi- 
nary  in  afler-llfe,  will  ever  beam  npoo  cor 
path  with  a  brightness  Iflte  tins! 

Anna  at  last  discovered  amongst  her  draw- 
ings, a  scene  on  one  of  tfie  lal^a  of  North 
America,  which  she  fiincaed  might  be  made 
into  a  paintings  and  this  being  safe  ground  j 
to  work  upon,  she  set  about  it  in  a  very  ddi- 1 
gent  and  laborious  manner,  although  fion 
long  disuse,  her  right-hand  seemed  alBMSi 
to  have  forgot  its  cunning. 

Wid)  this  work  she  was  one  day  bnsily 
employed,  about  the  hour  of  noon,  wbeo 
Mary  announced,  vridi  some  degree  of  mat- 
banrassroent  and  oonflnion,  a  call  fivm  Lndy 
Langley. 

This  lady  was  die  daughter  of  an  eaii 
uriiose  interest  had  secured  Sir  Fradeiick  a 
seat  in  Pariiament ;  and  for  this  reason,  as>d 
diis  alone,  some  persons  were  daring  enoogh 
to  say  that  he  had  married  her.  Thenateh^ 
it  is  true,  had  been  very  speedily  made  up 
when  they  were^  both  in  Italy,  and  whatever 
the  lady's  merits  might  be,  it  was  dear  tb 
any  beholder  that  beauty  had  not  been  the 
attraction,  on  her  part  at  least  She  vasy 
however,  a  kind,  patronizing  sort  of  woman, 
active,  and  busy  about  other  peo^e'a  affiurn, 
having  none  of  her  own,  and  Sir  Frederidi 
being  mostly  in  town.  It  was  her  pride,  as 
wdl  as  her  jdeasure,  to  stand  at  the  bead  of 
everything  of  importance  transacted  in  the 

village  of  L ;  and  having  heard  much 

of  the  usefulness  of  Mrs.  MiDer,  elie  had 
come  to  talk  over  with  her  die  managemenx 
of  infant  schools,  and  other  charitable 
tions,  in  the  hope  of  finding  this  good 
a  willing  instrument  in  her  hands,  fer  the  | 
promoticm  of  her  many,  and  often  changing 
plans,  for  amelioratiiig  the  condition  of  the  ! 
poor.  There  was,  besides,  a  lurking  cuno*- 
ity  in  her  mind  to  see  Mrs.  Miller's  (nend, 
about  uriiom  she  had  heard  some  very  con- 
tradictory reports.  So  soon,  however,  as 
this  friend  made  her  appearance,  all  dmt  bad 
been  said  to  her  disparagement  vaaKbcd 
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fVom  the  fatdys  recolleetion ;  fbr  on  the  very 
first  sight  of  Anna,  she  took  to  her  amaz- 
ingly, and  detennined  to  draw  her  out  and 
to  patronize  her. 

'With  her  warmest  feelings  excited,  ^e  re> 
qoested  an  introduction  to  Anna's  painting 
room ;  and  looking  with  every  appearance 
of  deh'gfat  upon  the  American  scene,  in  which 
the  most  ordinary  combination  of  prussian 
bhie  and  raw  sienna,  gave  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  distant  heavens,  she  turned  to 
the  lair  artiHl,  and  asked  if  she  did  not  feel 
happy  in  her  sky. 

«Oh  !  extremely  happy,"  was  Annans  in- 
ward response;  bat  she  had  liot  ime  to  make  a 
more  audible  reply,  fbr  the  lady  ran  on  with 
the  greatest  volubility,  not  contenting  herself 
with  generalizing  about  tone  and  colouring, 
but  venturing  fearlessly  up6n  the  63rmpa- 
tfaies  and  antipathies  oT  colour;  handling, 
foreshortemng,^and  bringing  out ;  until  Anna, 
bew3dered  with  astonishment,  began  to 
wonder  whether  her  illustrious  visiter  really 
knew  a  great  deal,  or  nothing  at  all,  about 
the  matter. 

^  Ha !  you  paint  portraits,  too  P  exclaimed 
the  lady,  looking  up  to  a  likeness  of  William 
Clare,  painted  by  his  daughter.  "  Charm- 
ing study ! — What  a  dear  old  man  ! — quite 
patriarchal  with  his  white  locks!  What 
would  I  not  give  for  a  portrait  of  Sir  Frede- 
rick f*  she  continued,  in  a  more  emphatic 
and  earnest  tone ;  at  the  same  time  laying 
her  white  hand  upon  Anna's  arm,  who  fett 
no  inclination  to  withdraw  her  own,  since  it 
suffered  nothing  by  the  comparison. 

"la  it  possible?  could  I  prevail  with 
youT" 

**  I  never  paint  gentlemen." 

*'  Ah !  you  mean  young  gentlemen ;  you 
would  not  mind  an  old  married  man,  like  Sir 
Frederick  r' 

"  I  never  go  from  home  to  paint  any  one." 

**  Indeed !  that's  very  cruel ;  but  perhaps, 
if  Sir  Frederick  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
come  to  you ;  and  yet,  I  don't  know,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  now  to  catch  him  for  two 
minutes." 


^  I  believe  I  must  decline  the  honour  alto- 
gether." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter?  Perhaps  you 
think  I  should  be  jealous.  The  last  tbing  on 
earth  I  diould  think  of;  for,  between  olu-- 
selres.  Sir  Frederick  is  now  so  much  en- 
gaged with  public  affiurs,  that  he  cares  no 
more  fbr  beau^  than  I  do  for  business." 

^  Indeed !"  said  Anna,  with  well  acted  as- 
tonishnient 

There  was  a  lookfng-glass  in  that  paint- 
Ing'^tiom  (ask  not  why!),  placed  in  the  best 
possible  situation ;  and  in  this  mirror,  were 
at  this  time  reileeted  the  figures  of  the  two 
ladies,  in  clear  and  striking  contrast  .The 
temptatM)n  was  irresistible.  One  glance 
was  all  that  Anna  ventured ;  but  that  glance 
was  sufficient  to  bring  the  glow  of  womaidy 
triumph  into  her  fhce,  heightening  the 
beauty  which  she  would  not  at  this  moment 
have  exchanged  for  a  diadem;  for  Lady 
Langley  was  a  litde,  hard-fbatured  woman, 
with  dull  grey  eyes,  and  a  complexion  with 
which  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  either 
singly  or  collectively,  must  eternally  antipa- 
thise. 

The  difierent  reflections  which  the  tell- 
tale mirror  had  excited,  followed  each  other 
much  more  rapidly  than  they  could  possibly 
be  described ;  and  all  the  while  the  eloquent 
lady  went  on. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  Sir  Frederick  t  He  is, 
I  assure  you,  the  best  subject  in  the  world 
for  a  picture.  His  hair  is  not  so  dark  as 
yours.  Why,  bless  me !  (her  eyes  dilating 
to  their  utmost  width)  you  are  exactly  like 
a  picture  I  found  soon  after  we  married, 
hid  behind  a  trunk.  I  did  not  observe  it 
while  you  looked  so  pale,  but  now  it's  very 
odd,  I  never  saw  a  greater  likeness  in  my 
life.  I  remember  asking  Sir  Frederick 
about  that  picture,  and  he  told  me  some 
story  about  its  being  painted  by  an  Italian 
artist" 

<<  I  should  like  to  see  it,"  said  Anna,  with 
well  affected  curiosity,  as  soon  as  she  had 
recovered  her  self-possession. 

<<You  shall,  if  I  can  find  it;  but  that  is 
hardly  probable,  for  I  believe  it  was  put 
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away  in  one  of  those  large  haunted  rooms,  at ' 
the  top  of  the  houee^  ndiere  no  one  daree  to 
go  alone.  But  PU  go  mywt%  and  send  it  to 
yon.  It  certainly  has  more  colour  than  yoa 
have  now,  and  looks^I  will  not  say  younger, 
but  happier.  However,  you  shall  see  it 
yourself:"  and  so  laying,  tiie  busy  bui^ 
wished  them  a  good  monuag,  and  hurried 
home. 

'^A  good  natured  little  woman,"  said 
Anna,  as  soon  as  she  and  Blaiy  wrae  left  to 
themselves.  "  Sir  Frederick  had  a  fine  taste 
for  beauty."  . 

*<  Hu0h,  hush,  Anna  s  take  care  fdiat  jTou 
say." 

*<  Nay,  I  would  not  for  the  world  say  any 
thing  against  this  good  lady,  who  seems  so 
graciously  diqKMed  towards  her  humble 
servant;  but  did  you  ever  see  any  thing 
like  hw  choice  of  colours — a  bright  laven- 
der! Nay,  do  not  look  so  grave,  Mary,  I 
will  not  say  another  word  if  I  diiqplease 
you ;  but  do  you  know  I  have  been  soiiciled 
to  paint  a  portrait  of— -Sir  Frederidr." 

*<  Imposnble  r 

"Tes,  I  assure  you  it  was  so;  and  now, 
Mary,  what  do  you  say,  shall  I  dress  myself 
<all  in  a  green  mantel,^  as  ladies  do  in  story 
bookis 

*•  Asd  hfe  AM  to  sir  Frederick*!  Bd, 

And  to  hie  lady't  bower, 
Aad  eek  tke  meniala  greiK  sad  uuUt 

Mruch  ta  the  ftirer  flower  T* 

*^l  diink  I  can  trust  ytm." 

«*  Trust  me,  Maiy !  you  may  indeed  trust 
me.  For  all  the  wealth  this  lady  possesses, 
and  her  rank,  if  she  could  bestow  it  upon 
me,  1  would  not  [rfaoe  myself  in  such  a  situa- 
tion. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  a  parcel 
was  brought  to  Anna,  which  she  took  into 
her  painting  room,  and  unfolded  alone,  with 
the  door  barred,  her  chair  placed  beside  the 
fire,  and  her  feet  resting  upon  the  fender. 

It  was  indeed  her  own  picture :  too  hke 
herself:  for  it  was  much  the  worse  for  the 
time  which  had  passed  since  it  was  painted. 

*<  You  have  been  ill  treated  too,"  ^ud  ^e, 
«4  she  looked  at  the  dusty  edges,  and  the 


broken  canvas^  which  never  had  been  tffeoo^ 
wordiy  ofaframe.  It  was  the  same  pictnre 
which  had  once  been  seized  as  a  prise^  and 
borne  away  in  triumph,  now  reseued  by  the 
hand  of  idk  curiosi^,  fiiom  the  darirast  Im- 
berroom  in  the  great  mansion  of  him  wfao 
had  gaaed  t^on  it  with  eager  admliatta. 

Amia  looked  at  her  poor  slighted  portrait 
for  a  long  time,  and  then  exdaimed,  **  Ladj 
Lomgley,  you  have  richly  r^aki  me  I 
I  saw  you  in  the  mirror  I  fok  a 
triumph  I  now  yours  is  the  triunqih,  and  wmw 
tiie  humiliatkm.  Ton  are  not  coaaeisRB  «f 
wbai  you  have  done ;  but  I  thank  yoa  from 
my  heart;*  aad  so  saying,  she  laid  the  pic- 
ture on  the  Are,  and  was  quietly  waldimg 
^e  smoke  and  flames  curt  ov^  it  in  ftntasric 
wreaths,  when,  suddenly  reeoUactiag  that  it 
might  be  enquired  for,  she  folded  it  again  h 
its  cover,  and  never  looked  at  it  from  Aal 
time;  nor  is  diere  any  reason  to  siqipooetfatt 
it  was  ever  thought  of  again,  widaa  liK 
proud  walls  of  Langley  HalL 


CHAPTER  XVL 

Whbh  the  first  difficulty  of  returniBg  «» 
her  wonted  pursuits  was  over,  Anna  qipK^ 
herself  to  them  widi  as  much  diligence  as 
ever;  and  in  thn  manner  the  summer  passed 
away  cheerfully  and  contentedly,  with  all  ttie 
househdd  of  Andrew  Miller ;  but  mcsH  of 
all,  with  Mary,  for  she  saw  that  her  friend 
was  returning  to  her  former,  nay,  to  her  bet- 
ter self;  and  this  had  long  been  the  first  wirii 
of  her  faithful  heart  Lady  Langley  celled 
often,  and  really  took  a  good  deal  of  paina  Id 
cultivate  an  intimate  aoquamtance  with  "  the 
lovely  artist,"  as  she  called  her ;  but  Anaa 
had  the  loud  warning  of  experience  still  soood- 
ing  in  her  ear,  and  in  this  instance  there  was 
little  temptation  to  risk  a  second  trial  of  her 
strength ;  for,  added  to  her  grea^  repognaDoe 
to  go  to  the  HaO,  or  to  meet  Sir  Frederick 
in  any  way,  riie  felt  so  little  mierest  in  his 
lady,  as  sometimes  to  meet  h»  civilities  with 
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coMiic— ,  aliDOet  bordering^  on  contempt 
And  ttoMf  in  proportion  as  Anna  endeavour- 
ed to  turn  away  her  eyes  from  the  dazding 
wipeifluitiee  of  polished  life,  she  acquired  the 
power  of  perceiving  and  admiring  much  that 
bad  before  escaped  her  notice,  in  her  own 
humble  walk;  and  with  thk  power  cane  also 
a  Aegne  of  charity  and  general  benevolenoe, 
which  made  it  by  no  means  a  difficult  task  to 
lisCoD,  with  re^>eetful  attention,  to  Andrew^ 
kag  stories;  and  periiaps  Mary  never  was 
lui|q;>ier  than  when  die  saw  her  husband  and 
her  friend  talking  and  smiling  together  on 
terms  of  cordial  famfliarfty. 

ICosie  aod  painting  were  to  Anna  ahnost 
a  necessary  rdaxation  after  the  dust  and 
the  drudgery  of  the  school-room ;  and  often, 
when  the  clock  had  struck  the  welcome  hour 
of  twehre,  she  would  take  her  guitar  into  the 
garden,  and  seat  herself  in  an  arbour  y^hkii 
Andrew  bad  made  almost  impervious  to  the 
weather,  solely  for  her  safety  and  accommo- 
dation. For  years  she  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  composing  ballads  of  that  humble  descrip- 
tion, which,  to  one  chance  of  being  thought 
rather  pretty,  Yisk  twenty  of  being  pro- 
nounced very  poor;  and  now,  unconscious 
of  a  listener,  she  amused  herself  with  singing 
the  following  words  :— 

MART  LEE; 


**rii  go  to  tke  world*!  end  (br  thoo, 

SvoolBUryUol 
r  d  pluck  tbe  dpwort  of  Araby, 

Aod  brin^  them  home  to  thee  I 

1  Borer  lorod  befbre, 

BweM  Mary  Lee ; 
ABd  111  never  lore  Mnotber 

Thoof  h  I  break  my  heort  for  tkoe. 

1  UMen  to  the  nightingale, 
Booanae  eke  ainga  hke  thee ; 

Oh !  rd  go  to  the  world'a  end  for  the 
Bweet  Mary  Lee  I 

Shew  me  the  anmmer  flower, 

That  has  turned  to  the  blaat, 
All  her  iweet  tceoted  leavesi, 

And  kept  them  whUe  k  pau'd  : 
Skew  me  the  lorely  woman, 

And  gladly  wUl  I  ate, 
One  who  haa  nerer  lent  her  ear, 

To  man'a  peijnry. 


Boahak  thou  find  a  wiaor 

And  (hirer  it  may  be ; 
But  not  a  kinder  maiden, 

Than  poor  Blary  Lee. 

Her  loTe  it  waa  not  gi^en, 

ITnaought  by  thee ; 
She  heara  thy  voice  of  kindneaa  yet, 

Poor  Mary  Lee! 

Look  on  her  cheek  ao  deadly  pale, 

And  on  her  clondy  brow ; 
And  aak  of  thy  nagrateflil  heart, 

Where  la  her  beauty  now  t 

Oh  1  it  waa  aoon  Co  leaTe  her 

"Who  waa  ao  troe  to  thee, 
Who  nerer  wcNild  have  aer^ed  tkee  aO| 

Poor  Mary  Lee  1 

She  noTor  told  to  any. 

What  thy  (Uaehood  made  her  foel ; 
She  bore  her  grieft  in  aecret, 

Bnt  her  wonnda  they  wtmld  not  heat 

And  now  a  lonely  maiden 

At  evening  yon  may  aee, 
Wandering  on  the  wUd  keatk, 

Poor  Mary  Lee  I 

Okl  pale  ianow  her  Mr  ckeek, 

And  alender  ia  her  form. 
She  neither  leeka  the  ailnahino. 

Nor  aheltera  iW>m  the  atoTm. 

And  haat  then  quite  forgotten 

An  aha  waa  to  thee, 
Beat  thoo  not  a  kind  tkonght 

For  Poor  Mary  Lee  1 
Thon'rt  Bitting  in  thy  bright  bower 

With  thy  loTely  bride; 
WeaTing  aummer  garlanda, 

TO  Mnd  her  to.  thy  atda. 

Wonre  them  well,  and  gently, 

Leat  they  rend  aw^ ; 
Oh  I  it  ia  not  flowera  that  tan  bind, 

Nor  loTo  of  yeatorday. 

Weave  them  wen  and  fondlyi 

And  lUr  let  them  be ; 
Bat  win  ahe  ever  lore  thee, 

Like  poor  Mary  Leel 

Anna  had  finished  the  last  verse,  and  was 
just  humming  it  over  in  a  kind  of  reverie, 
when  she  was  startled  by  the  crackling  of  the 
garden  fence,  and  two  beautiful  setters  rush- 
ed past  the  entrance  of  (he  arbour;  nor  was 
this  all — the  shadow  of  a  tall  figure  fell  upon 
the  walk-— it  was  Sir  Frederick  himself!  He 
had  been  out  shooting ;  and  while  about  An- 
drew Miller's  fields,  the  sound  of  Anna's 
guitar  had  attracted  him  towards  the  spot 
where  she  was  singing.    The  words  he  had 
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heard  before,  and  the  air  be  well  knew,  and 
had  often  praised,  when  sweet  sounds  were 
not  to  him  of  such  rare  occurrence.  He  was 
naturally  fond  of  music ;  and  as  Lady  Lang- 
ley  neither  played  mechanically,  nor,  had 
any  music  in  her  son!,  he  felt  the  greater 
pleasure  in  hearing  unexpectedly  this  well- 
remembered  ditty.  Indeed,  for  a  moment  he 
forgot  every  thing  else ;  and  when  he  leapt 
over  the  fence,  it  was  from  a  sudden  impulse 
of  feeling,  without  any  definite  design,  and 
in  tlie  same  manner  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  songstress  with  the  familiarity  of  former 
days,  saying,  it  was  a  long  time  since  he  had 
heard  his  old  favorite  ballad. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Anna  could, 
all  at  once,  command  herseU*  sufficiently  to 
reply ;  or  that  her  countenance  betrayed  no 
outward  sign  of  inward  emotion ;  for  there 
did  at  first  rush  into  her  cheeks  such  deep 
and  burning  crimson,  as  gave  to  her  dark 
eyes  the  sparkKng  brilliancy  of  their  former 
beauty ;  but  she  soon  recovered  herself)  and 
rising  up  with  req>ectful  dignity,  asked  afler 
the  health  of  Lady  Lan^ey. 

Sir  Frederick  said  no  more  about  the  bal- 
lad; it  was  impossible  to  ^  on;  both  felt 
there  was  no  common  ground  on  which  they 
could  meet ;  every  thing  was  too  distant  or  too 
near. 

Amongst  the  few  advantages  that  women 
possess  over  the  nobler  sex,  is  an  indescrib- 
able sort  of  tact,  by  which,  m  difficult  circum- 
stances, they  can  apply  themselves  with  every 
appearance  of  indifference,  to  common  pur- 
suits, or  common  topics  of  conversation ;  and 
thus  by  an  external  show  of  cheerfVilness, 
and  sometimes  levity  of  demeanour,  they  of- 
ten veil  from  the  eye  of  the  superficial  ob- 
server, hidden  fbuntains  of  deep  and  impas- 
sioned feeling. 

In  this  way  Anna  Clare  was  able  to  talk 
to  her  companion  as  they  walked  towards  the 
house,  of  the  beauty  of  his  dogs,  and  the 
scarcity  of  game,  of  the  weather,  the  harvest, 
and  as  many  other  things  as  she  could  pos- 
sibly think  of)  before  they  reached  the  door. 
Here  she  Btoj^d ;  and  begging  Sir  Freder- 
ick would  walk  in,  and  partake  of  some  re- 


freshment, assured  him  that  Mr.  and  Mia. 
Miller  were  both  at  home,  and  would  be  most 
happy  to  offer  him  any  thing  their  houae  aA 
forded.  But  Sir  Frederick  declined  taking 
advantage  of  their  kindnesB^  and  grmvdy 
wishing  her  a  good  morning,  whistled  -op  hk 
dogs,  and  walked  away. 

Anna  rushed  into  the  house,  and  findiiig 
Mary  alone,  threw  her  anna  around  her 
neek,  and  playftiOy  kiaaiBg  her  farhfd, 
"^ There,"  said  she,  <'I  have  borne  it  well! 
For  once  in  your  life,  Maty,  give  me  oae 
word  of  unqualified  praise,  for  I  have  beea 
walking  in  the  garden  with  Sir  Frederick 
Langley,  and  never  did  the  sainted  mollKr 
of  a  convent  carry  henelf  more  distant,  or 
more  erect" 

<*  Then  I  will  say  you  are  a  good  girl,"  r«- 
plied  her  friend;  ^*or  rather,  a  wise  and 
prudent  woman." 

'^  So  wise  and  prudent  Mary,  that  if  yoa 
were  not  married,  we  would  establish  a  eam- 
munity  of  holy  sisters^  and  I  woukl  be  the 
lady  abbess." 

The  rigid  moralist  may  probably  be  as- 
tonished that  any  credit  should  be  due  to 
Anna,  for  having  resisted  the  temptatkMi  of 
flirting  with  a  married  man ;  but  let  ua  pause 
a  moment,  to  consider  whi4  flirtatioD  ia. 

Flirtation  may  be  the  idle  frolic  of  en  in- 
nocent girl;  but  it  too  freqaeatly  is  a  game 
deeply  played  by  a  designing  and  self4n- 
terested  woman.  It  may  be  carried  on  at 
all  ages,  and  by  all  classee  of  meketf,  in  all 
scenes,  and  circumstances  cf  life:  in  the 
court,  and  the  cottage ;  the  crowded  theatre^ 
and  the  house  of  prayer:  by  6ie  misa,  and 
the  matron  ;  the  flaunting  beDe,  and  ^e  fik- 
natical  devotee,  who  casts  \xp  her  clear  eyes 
with  the  solemn  asseveration  that  soe  knows 
no  sin.  Deformity  does  not  preelode  ^  poa- 
sibiHtyofits  existence,  nor  beauty  divest  i  of 
its  hideous  reality.  Flirtation  may  raise  or 
depress  the  snowy  eye-lid,  and  distort  the 
wrinkled  cheek  with  smiles ;  add  sweetoess 
to  the  melody  of  song,  and  eoOen  the  hanh 
tones  of  diKord ;  flutter  in  the  ball-reom  m 
its  own  unblushing  character,  and  steal  im- 
der  the  mask  of  friend^p  upon  the  pnvale 
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peeee  of  doniMtio  liie^  like  the  serpent  when 
it  coile  it!  vile  and  venommu  folds  within  a 
bower  of  roees.  And  for  what  great  purpose 
does  flirtation  thus  work  its  way  as  a  pest 
upoKi  society  1  Its  sole  objeet  is  to  a^nro- 
prtate  to  itaeU^  that  which  it  has  no  power  of 
reUuotng ;  too  frequently  robbing  the  faith- 
fbl  and  devoted  heiut  of  the  rich  treasure  of 
iiB  bestafleotioos,  and  oSering  in,  repayment 
the  distorted  animation  of  a  jaded  counte- 
nance, the  blushes  of  mimic  modesty,  the 
Iflfeed  fladies  of  a  faded  eye,  and  the  hollow 
smiles  that  simper  on  a  weary  lip» 

Had  Anna  Clare  been  possessed  widi  the 
demon  of  flirtation,  she  would  have  raised 
her  eyes  to  those  of  Sir  Frederick,  with  ex- 
actly the  eiqpression  which  she  knew  (and 
what  woman  with  fine  eyes  does  not  know  ?) 
woold  have  gone  nearest  to  the  source  of 
long  buried  feeling.  She  would  have  sung 
that  silly  ballad  again,  perhaps  with  trem- 
bling and  hesitation,  but  still  she  would  have 
simg  it,  or.  have  tried  to  sing  it;  and  then 
towards  the  dose  of  the  performance,  her 
eyes  would  have  been  east  down,  and  a 
tear  might  have  stolen  from  beneath  their 
lon^  dark  lashes,  and  her  voice  grown  grad- 
ually mere  i^aintive,  until  at  last  it  died 
away  in  a  kind  of  distant  melody,  leaving 
her  qimadam  lover  and  herself  m  the  most 
cjufuisite  reverie  imaginaUe;  from  which 
she  would  most  probably,  at  last  have  start- 
ed with  a  pretended  efibrt  at  self-mastery; 
and  then,  as  she  rose  to  leave  the  arbour, 
and  while  Sir  Frederick  stooped  for  her 
gvitar,  she  would  have  pointed  to  the  blue 
ribbon,  by  which  it  was  wont  to  be  support- 
ed on  her  fair  shoulder,  saying,  it  was  the 
same  which  he  gave  her  when  in  Scotland, 
and  that  she  cherished  such  memorials  of 
past  pleasure,  as  all  that  her  existence  had 
now  to  make  it  worth  enduring:  and  then 
tears  again,  bat  not  too  many,  lest  her  ceun- 
teaanoe  should  be  disfigured.  By  this  time 
they  would  have  had  the  choice  of  two  paths ; 
the  one  leading  directly  to  the  house,  and 
the  other  round  by  a  mdancholy  walk, 
shaded  with  trees^  and  dark  with  evergreens. 
Without  any  appearance  of  design,  she 


would  have  chosen  this  walk  in  preference 
to  the  other ;  first  stooping  down  to  gather  a 
little  sprig  of  forget-me-not,  and  placing  it 
near  her  heart  The  conversation  might 
then  have  been  led  by  delicate  and  inge- 
nious management  to  former  scenes,  convey- 
ing the  most  touching  allusions  to  sentiments 
and  feelings,  cherished  in  vain,  and  mourned 
over  in  secret  bitterness  of  soul.  And  thus 
by  the  time  they  had  reached  the  door  of 
Andrew  Miller,  they  might  both  have  been 
at  ao  hi^  a  pitoh  of  excitement,  that  Anna 
might  have  forgotten  her  friend,  her  povpr- 
^,  and  her  pi:q;uls^  and  Sir  Frederick  might 
have  paid  the  same  compliroent  to  hii  lady. 
And  aher  all  thii,  Anna  might  have  laid  her 
hand  upon  her  heart,  as  thousands  have 
done  on  similar  occasions,  and  said  that  she 
meant  no  harm. 

She  mi^t,  it  is  true,  have  done  nothing, 
and  said  nothing,  which,  singly  examined 
and  considered,  bore  the  stamp  of  evil ;  but 
what  a  farce,  what  a  folly,  is  this  self-excul- 
pation; for  by  these  secret  movements  from 
the  side  of  virtue,  of  which  no  earthly  judge 
can  convict  us,  we  place  ourselves  immedi- 
ately on  the  side  of  vice ;  and  to  the  eariy 
practice  of  this  system  of  manoBuvering, 
thou^  apparently  innocent,  and  too  oflen 
pleasing  in  itself)  how  many  have  to  look  back 
with  sorrow  and  regret  from  the  ^oomy 
clpse  of  a  despised  and  friendless  old  age ;  it 
may  be,  from  the  miserable  abode  of  folly, 
and  wretobedness,  and  crime.  The  weight 
of  culpability  rests  not  upon  any  individual 
circumstance ;  it  is  the  manner,  it  is  the  mo- 
tive, it  is  the  feeling  by  which  every  act  and 
word  hi  accompanied  which  constitutes  the 
sin:  and  a  deep  and  deadly  »n  it  will  be  to 
many  in  the  great  day  of  account,  when 
their  secret  thoughts  are  laid  open. 

Oh!  that  women  would  be  faithful  to 
themselves !  It  makes  the  heart  bleed  to 
think  that  these  high-souled  beings,  who 
stand  forth  in  the  hour  of  severe  and  dread- 
ful trial,  armed  with  a  magnanimity  that 
knows  no  fear;  with  enthusiasm  that  has 
no  sordid  alloy;  with  patience  that  would 
support  a  martyr;  with  generosity  that  a 
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patriot  might  be  proad  to  borrow;  and  fe^ 
ing  that  mi^t  ahiiie  as  a  wreath  of  beauty, 
over  the  temples  of  a  dying  saint; — it  makes 
the  heart  bleed  to  think,  that  the  noble  vir- 
taes  of  woman's  character  should  be  vefled, 
and  obscured,  by  the.  taint  of  weak  Tstnity, 
and  lost  in  the  base  love  of  flirtation ;  mak» 
ing  herself  the  mockery  of  the  multitude,  in- 
stead of  acting  the  simple  and  dignified  part 
of  the  friend,  the  wife,  or  the  mother ;  degra- 
ding her  own  nature,  by  flaunting  in  the 
public  eye  the  semblance  of  affieetion,  when 
its  sweet  soul  is  wanting ;— polluting  the  a^ 
tar  of  love  by  ofibring  up  the  ashes  of  a  was- 
ted heart  Oh  I  woman,  woman !  fliouBands 
have  been  beguiled  by  this  thy  fo£ty,  but 
tfKxu  hast  ever  been  the  deepest  sufierer  ? — 
TUne  is  a  selAimposed  and  irrevocable  exile 
ih)m  all,  for  which  the  heart  of  woman  pines 
in  secret;  over whichk  broods  in  her  best 
hours  of  tenderness  and  love.  Talk  not  of 
domestic  happiness-— it  can  be  thine  no  mors. 
The  plague-^fmt  is  upon  thy  bosom,  and  its 
health,  and  purity,  and  peace,  are  gone  ibr^ 
ever.  Thou  hast  fluttmd  A>r&  upon  the 
giddy  winds,  like  the  leaf  that  wantons  from 
the  bough;  the  same  uneertain  blast  may 
lay  thee  at  &e  root  of  the  parent  stem,  but 
it  will  only  be  to  fode,  and  wither,  and  die. 
OhI  dream  not  d*  retaming,  when  tired  of 
idle  vrandenngs ;  for  thy  return  can  only  be 
that  of  the  weary  dove  to  her  forsaken  nest, 
cold,  and  cheerless,  and  desolate ! 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

Foe  some  weeks  after  this  time,  the  atten- 
ti<m  of  Lady  Langky  was  too  much  occupi- 
ed by  an  invalid  brother,  lately  arrived  from 
frcm  Spain,  where  he  had  been  wasting  his 
time  and  his  constitution,  to  allow  her  any 
leisure  to  think  of  the  fair  artist ;'  who  conse- 
quently, punued  her  morning,  and  noon, 
and  evening  duties,  without  fear  of  interrup- 
tion:— duties  that  became  every  day  more 


easy,  fiom  the  diligaot  and  fittthfiil  manatr 
inixdiiGhthi^wereperlbnned: — 

•«  Sweet  are  tlM  UMof  fedvenity/* 

And  sweet  b  die  retom  of  the  wiffing  spirit 
afte  it  has  lasted  the  bktenieas  of  disobedi- 
eoce.  But  Anna  Clare  was  not  yet  to  §Dd 
her  ^peoiiect  rest"  Temptatian  was  in  slofe 
for  her,  against  which  she  was  todeAnd 
heneKf  without  the  aid  and  eoanael  of  hm 
friend 

Seated  one  day  amongst  her  liMk  floeh, 
listening  ta  the  moaotoaoos  roctelioii  of  diy 
lessons,  she  was  surprised  by  the  fblkmiqg 
note  from  the  hafl  >— 

^  Lady  Langley  begs  the  greatest  fevoor 
upon  eardi  of  her,  who  alooe  has  the  powci 
to  grant  it.  Lord  Carrisbrooke  has  yetunwd, 
the  shadow  of  his  former  mUi  The  dodotv 
have  pronounced  his  cane  inenraUe,— lia 
fails  daily.  In  a  few  months,  perhaps  week% 
nothhig  will  be  left  to  me  of  my  onlybrodftcr, 

but his  hiceness,  if  you  eonseot  to  oblige 

me.  I  know  die  task  will  be  ^ffieah^  fbr  he 
is  an  invalid  in  every  sense  of  the  wosd. 
His  disease  isanafieetioBof  tfaeheart,  whicfa 
makes  him  nervous  and  irritable  in  the  ex- 
treme; so  that,  were  I  to  engage  aaartkn 
from  town,  it  might  be  weeks  befbraweeoald 
make  sure  of  one  sitting.  You  are  en  '^m 
spot,  and  I  can  send  for  you  at  the  bappy 
moment  when  he  is  aiost  at  ease.  1  will  doc 
insult  your  feeMngs  by  ofieriag  aay  thing  af 
the  nature  of  an  equivalent  for  whirt  no  mo- 
ney can  repay.  What  I  ask  of  you,  is  an 
act  of  great  and  unmerited  kindnesa.  I 
think  yon  know  me  well  enough  to  believa, 
that  I  diall  not  be  unreasonable  or  ungsfr* 
erous ;  I  therefore  propose,  in  order  to  awid 
all  fbture  difficulty  on  my  part,  and  all  ua- 
necessary  ddicacy  on  jrours,  that  you  paint 
my  brodier's  portrait  on  the  same  terns  for 
which  I  should  employ  an  artisi  froai  town; 
and  believe  me,  that  in  so  doing,  you  wiO 
confer  an  everiasting  obligation  on  your 
friend, 

^'LeerL .^ 
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^OT  ft  icw  inoiiidxts  Amift  potidcrvu  Dpon 
the  coDtente  of  thii  note ;  but  it  was  a  case, 
wfaicli  to  a  g^oeroiffi  mind,  admitted  of  no 
hesitation,  and  she  gave  her  ftill  and  fi'ee 
eonaent  to  wait  upon  her  Ladyship,  at  any 
time  she  might  appoint 

And  then  arose  the  dreadftd  mistrust  of 
her  own  qualiflcatioTis,  with  a  horror  of  the 
nervous  invaHd,  and  the  torturing  anxiety 
whidi  0ach  an  operation  must  inflict,  both 
upon  the  performer  and  upon  the  patient^  or 
rather  the  impatient  These  however,  are 
agonies  whidi  none  but  the  portrait  painter 
can  imagine  ;  for  the  heartless  herd  of  took- 
en  on,  who  can  remark  with  indffi^nce 
that  they  do  not  catch  the  ISceness,  afler 
turning  it  into  every  possible  direction;  or 
who  burst  Into  peals  of  admiration  at  their 
own  diseermment,  on  discovering  a  resem- 
blanoe  to  some  face  as  unlike  that  of  the 
sitter,  an  if,  in  attempting  a  greyhound,  yon 
had  painted  a  toad,  know  not  what  if hither- 
ing  angui^  is  riiooting  through  every  bone 
and  sinew  of  die  poor  artist,  as  he  (or  more 
tmfbrtnnateiy  ^e)  sits  looking  imploringly 
at  the  subject  of  her  performance,  to  see 
whether  patience  has  really  doled  out  her  last 
minute  of  mispent  time. 

They  mean  no  harm — they  know  not  what 
they  do:  but  the  emptymg  their  coffers  at 
ttie  feet  of  the  painter,  would  be  a  poar  re- 
mtmenition  for  the  torture  they  inflict 

A  few  mornings  af)er  this,  Anna  received 
an  eariy  summons  to  appear  at  the  Hall. 
With  trembling  knees,  and  throbbing  heart, 
she  entered  the  apartment,  which  had  been 
carefblly  prepared  by  Lady  Langley's  or- 
ders; and  then  with  what  confidence  she 
could  command,  busied  herself  in  arran^g 
^e  windowHihutters,  placing  her  easel,  and 
making  ready  her  own  simple  apparatus; 
while  a  weli-stuffed  invalid  chair,  covered 
with  crimson  damask,  and  a  nch  ottoman, 
standing  near  it,  gave  alarming  indication 
of  the  state  and  dignity  of  its  foture  occu- 
pant 

Having  finished  all  her  preparatory  work, 
she  was  glancing  fh>m  her  bnx^es  to  her 
Uank  canvas,  and  wondering  what  kind  of 
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flgtnre  woM.  ffll  the  vacant  chair,  when  La- 
dy Langley  hurried  in,  exclaiming  with 
breathless  deligh^  '^  Heis  coming,  I  declare, 
quite  of  his  own  accord,  and  in  ^e  beet  hu- 
mour imaginable  I" 

Anna  looked  round,  and  saw  the  tall  fig- 
ure of  a  man,  wrapped  in  a  purple  cloak, 
whose  rich  lining  of  crimson  velvet  was  not 
able  to  unpart  the  slightest  glow  of  health 
or  warmth  to  his  countenance — a  counte- 
nance tfiat  well  might  have  pu2zled  Lavater, 
—calling  forth  his  ecstatic  smiles,  and  no 
less  frequent  tears. 

Lord  Carrisbrooke  was  much  above  the 
common  height  of  ordinary  men ;  and  an 
unusuaBy  fine  fbrehead,  over  which  a  profu- 
sion of  raven  hair,  added  to  something  of 
aristocratical  dignity  in  his  manner,  made 
him  look  taller  than  he  reaHy  was.  His  hair 
was  lightly  silvered  about  the  tetnples,  but 
so  gently,  that  the  white  touches  seemed 
oidy  to  be  a  part  of  the  gloss  by  which  its 
intense  blackness  was  relieved.  His  eye- 
brows were  dark  and  regular,  and  finely 
arched  over  eyes  which  had  once  been 
bright  and  beautifiil;  while  a  high  and 
commanding  nose,  thin  lips,  and  nobl^  chin, 
formed  the  outline  of  the  fkce  which  Anna 
had  engaged  to  study,  hour  after  hour,  yet 
whose  varying  and  doubtful  expression 
seemed  to  set  afl  study  af  defiance. 

Lady  Langley  did  her  best  to  place  her 
brother  corofbrtably  in  his  chair ;  and  then, 
after  bustling  to  and  fro  a  fbw  times  from  him 
to  the  artist,  and  back  a^in  fVom  the  artist 
to  him,  said  something  about  her  melons  and 
her  garden,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

Wkh  a  countenance  of  despair,  Anna 
watched  the  door  as  it  closed  afler  her  lady- 
ship; while  Lord  Carrfsbrooke,  as  soon  as 
he  had  ascertained  HxbX  she  was  really  gone, 
drew  his  doak  around  him,  let  down  his  dark 
brows,  and  fixed  upon  his  innocent  compan- 
ion such  a  look  of  terrific  scrutiny  as  few  wo- 
men could  have  borne.  Anna,  however,  sus- 
pecting it  was  only  a  trial  of  her  self-posses- 
sioU)  went  on  as  well  as  she  was  able,  when 
Lord  Carrisbrooke  addressed  her  in  a  hollow 
and  constrained  voice,  assuring  her  that  he 
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wai  a  member  of  the  Holy  Inquiiition,  meat 
over  by  the  Spanish  Government  aa  a  spy. 

"  I  could  more  easily  imagine  your  lord- 
ship one  o£  the  Knights  Temjdars,"  replied 
Anna. 

"  Excellent  And  you  shaH  be  my  Re- 
becca." And  mmiediately  his  countenance 
changed  to  an  expression  infinitely  more  in- 
supportable. 

It  was  impossible  to  proceed.  AAer  many 
unsuccessful  trials,  Anna  at  last  laid  down 
her  palette  and  her  pencil,  and,  rising  from 
her  seat,  addressed  Lord  Carrisbrooke  with 
the  greatest  gravity  and  earnestness  of  man- 
ner. 

"  Since  your  lordship  appears  determined 
to  frustete,  mstead  of  facilitating,  the  perfor- 
mance of  a  task  which  I  have  undertaken  as 
a  painful  duty, — a  task  which  would  not,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  be  agreeaUe  to  me, 
I  must  declme  making  ai^  further  attempt} 
and  will  therefore,  with  your  lordship's  per- 
mission, inform  Lady  Langley  that  the  por- 
trait is  given  up." 

The  inquisitor  was  completely  at  a  loss 
what  to  make  of  all  this;  a  bludi,  a  giggle, 
or  a  simper,  was  what  he  had  expected  to 
produce.  The  blush,  indeed,  there  was,  and 
a  more  brilliant  one  he  thought  he  had  never 
seen ;  but  there  was  no  smile,  nor  the  least 
approach  to  one ;  and  when  he  saw  the  art- 
ist quietly  preparing  to  take  her  leave,  he 
wished  her  well  seated  again,  without  any 
compromise  of  his  own  digni^.  This,  how- 
ever, was  impossible,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
beg  her  pardon  for  the  past,  and  promise  bet- 
ter for  &e  future. 

Anna  was  soon  busily  at  work  again;  and 
Lord  Carrisbrooke,  in  unbroken  silence,  pon- 
dered upon  her  strange  expressions.  Pain- 
ful duty, — task, — anything  but  agreeable, — 
&c  "  Many  ladies^"  thought  he,  <<  would 
be  proud  to  paint  my  likeness,  and  some 
would  be  haj^y ;  but  this  country  damsel,  I 
dare  say,  would  rather  paint  her  own  Da- 
mon."   At  last  he  began  to  think  aloud. 

"  And  pray,  may  I  ask  what  induces  you 
to  undertake  what  is  avowedly  bo  disagreea- 
ble to  you  T 


^Beoanae  I  believe  Lady  I^ngley  is 
ble  to  find  any  other  person  to  do  it  for  her  i 
and  because  I  am  poor  and  want  money." 

Lord  Carrishrooke  was  puzzled  again; 
and  shocked  at  his  own  want  of  considera- 
tion, when  he  thought  that  he  bad  been 
throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  one  who 
was  performing  an  unpleasant  task  for  ^ 
sake  of  money,  of  which  ^  vppeartd  to  be 
in  great  need ;  for  nothing  else,  he  imagraed, 
could  have  wrung  from  her  such  a  confes- 
sion. 

The  dignity  with  which  she  at  fint  ac- 
knowledged herself  to  be  conferring  an  obli- 
gation upon  Lady  Lan^ey,  and  then  s«ch 
an  avowal  of  her  station  and  circumstanoos 
as  must  at  once  place  her  in  a  ^here  in- 1 
measurably  beneath  himself^  was  a  oonplele 
mystery.  But  Anpa  had  purposely  daae 
this ;  for  she  had  made  a  strong  determina- 
tion, against  which  her  pcide  was  not  able  to 
prevail,— that  she  would  undertake  this  por- 
trait as  an  artist,  not  as  a  friend ;  and  ndiea 
she  saw  what  manner  of  man  Lord  Carris- 
brooke was,  she  felt  equally  determined  tkat 
he  should  know  that  she  was  occnpjrin^  a 
poor,  and  what  he  would  consider  a  con- 
temptible, situation  in  society*  And  in  order 
to  render  this  disck)sure  as  little  painful  as 
possible,  she  made  it  at  first,  openly  and 
boldly,  and  then,  thou^t  she,  ''there  will  be 
a  barrier  betwixt  us  which  he  will  havo  bo 
inclination  to  overstep^  and  I  shall  have  bo 
character  to  support  but  that  of  a  poor  ariisl, 
defending  myself  by  a  Uttle  dignity,  if  it 
should  be  necessary." 

Lord  Carrisbrooke,  finding  himself  foiled 
in  an  his  attempts  to  dicit  anything  like 
amusement  from  his  companion,  began  to 
grow  weary  of  his  position ;  vdiea  a  happy 
thought  struck  him,  and  he  asked  Anna  if 
she  were  fond  of  mumc? 

^  Maurice,  my  fellow,  has  learned  to  play 
wonderfully  well  on  the  guitar  since  we  wese 
in  Spain,  and  he  has,  besides,  such  a  tolera- 
ble voice,  that  I  ofVen  endure  hie  music,  wbea 
I  can  endure  nothing  else.  If  you  can  en- 
dure it  too^  he  shall  come  and  play  to  mo, 
for  I  am  growing  miserably  restless,  sad 
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making  the  folds  of  mf  doak  very  unclasfti- 
cair' 

Anna  said,  she  should  like  it  above  all 
thiogs ;  so  Maurioe  was  called  in ;  and, 
•eating  himself  a  little  behind  his  master, 
cleared  his  voice,  and  began — 

■*  I BAW  wof  lover  moont  on  the  war^horie  in  Itii  pridei 
1  wkh'd  I  WM  the  9cM\tTi  who  mounted  by  his  ilde ; 
Ughl  wna  the  (kether*  wmvin^  from  hi«  crest, 
Kkh  WIS  th«  OMBile  he  Mded  on  hh  breeat. 
^The  ■aminer  oomee  •{ tin,  to  the  bird  and  thebee, 
Bot  Alphoneo  Camairo  retams  not  to  me  I 

TeU  me  ye  wild  wlnde,  •  weeping  o'er  the  phdn, 
Fill  he  0n  the  battle-fleld,  with  the  noble  slain  1 
>TeD  me  thoa  pale  moon,  smtttng  frbm  on  high, 
Where  aleepa  my  kurery  that  near  him  1  may  die  1 
The  munaer  comes  again,  to  the  bird  and  the  bee, 
Bttt  Alphoaao  Camsiro  retnras  not  to  me  I 

I  look  to  the  bhie  hiHi  that  pari  me  flrom  my  home, 
Bow  could  my  yonng  heart  eirer  wish  to  roam  t 
Fair  la  the  hmd  of  the  ollre  and  the  Tine, 
Bat  flowers  may  be  smiUng  where  bosoms  may  pine, 
The  tommer  comes  again  to  the  bird  and  the  bee. 
Bat  Aiplionso  Carnairo  retams  not  to  me  1** 

"Enough  of  that  ditty,"  interrupted  Lord 
Carrisbrooke.  **  Let  the  poor  lady  seek  her 
lover  without  our  assistance,  and  think  of 
something  else." 

Maurice  screwed  up  the  strings  of  hisin- 
stmment,  and  began  again. 
« 

'*BnA»  no  more  thy  hair  (br  me, 

Ftet  my  hours  are  flying ; 
Sunny  deH,  and  flow'ry  lea. 
Spread  their  summer  charms  for  thee; 

Mary,  I  am  dying ! 

Lay  the  jewetl'd  wreath  aside,- 

That  my  hoars  are  flying ; 
Health,  and  peace,  and  hope,  and  prkle. 
Dwell  with  thee,  my  loTely  bride, 

Blary,  I  am  dying. 

Soon  thy  Dp  shaK  smile  again. 

Fast  my  hours  are  flying ; 
Grieve  not  ft>r  thy  lOTer's  pain, 
Sigtis,  and  tears,  ollhe  are  rain, 

Mary,  I  am  dying  I 

LoT'd  and  loveliest,  Ihre  thee  well  1 

Fkst  my  hours  are  flying ; 
Lonely  thon  wilt  hear  the  knell, 
Solemn  sound  of  passing  l)eU, 

Mary,  I  am  dying  r 

Whilst  Maurice  sacg  this  song,  the  fea- 
tures of  his  master  relaxed  into  an  expres- 


sion of  the  deepest  melancholy.  The  air 
was  plaintive,  and  the  words,  though  possess- 
iag  litde  merit  in  themselves,  were  painfully 
touching  to  one,  who  felt  himself  so  near 
the  brink  of  the  grave.  Anna  was  struck 
with  their  aptness,  and  affected  almost  to 
tears,  as  she  observed  the  change  they  had 
wrought ;  but  still  more  so,  when  Lord  Car- 
risbrooke, with  thfit  peculiai:  smile  which  is 
worn  only  by  the  wretched,  said,  in  a  play- 
ful and  subdued  voice,  "  Maurice,  bow  dol- 
orous 3rou  are :  youll  sing  me  into  my 
grave  before  I  am  ready  for  it** 

Maurice  looked  up  with  anxiety  and  tils- 
tress. 

In  their  exchanging  glances  might  be 
read,  the  trust  of  a  long-tried  and  generous 
master ;  and  the  simple  and  devoted  love  of 
a  faithful  servant,  whom  nothing  but  death 
could  separate  from  his  lord ;  and  to  whom 
that  long-dreaded  separation  would  make 
the  world  a  wilderness,  through  which  he 
would  thenceforth  be  a  wanderer  without  a 
home. 

Anna  marked  the  expression,  and  saw, 
that,  however  harsh  and  rude  Lord  Carris- 
brooke might  be  to  her,  he  could  be  kind, 
and  gentle,  and  familiar,  even  to  a  depend- 
ant, and  an  inferior; 

Great  obligatk>ns  create  strong  attach- 
ments in  generous  minds.  Lord  Carris- 
brooke was  not  prodigal  of  his  affections, 
but  Maurice  had  been  to  him  in  a  foreign 
land,  what  no  one  else  could  be.  He  had 
nursed  him  through  long  illness,  humoured 
his  caprices,  and  borne  with  his  irritable 
temper,  when  goaded  almost  to  madness,  by 
the  falsehood  and  ingratitude  of  others; 
and  his  master  valued  him  accordingly. 

Nearly  a  week  passed  away  without  any 
farther  demand  upon  the  services  of  the  art- 
ist, and  when  Anna  saw  Lord  Carrisbrooke 
again,  there  was  a  frightful  alteration  in  his 
l^ks.  His  eye  was  hollow  and  sunken,  his 
brow  contracted  with  pain,  and  his  whole 
countenance  darkened,  as  with  a  cloud. 

"  I  see  you  are  horrified,"  said  he,  observ- 
mg  Anna's  look  of  concern.  "  I  have  been 
wretchedly  HI.    They  have  bled,  and  blis- 
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tared,  and  hidf  IdOed  ma  t  but  now  I  have 
escaped  firom  their  dutehee  for  a  while,  and 
am,  fair  Angelica,  very  much  at  your  aer- 
Yice ;  for  a  Tancred,  or  anything  else  you 
like.  So  to  buainesfl  if  yon  please,  at  the 
eaae  admits  of  no  delay.  Let  me  see^ — ^I 
may  possibly  hold  out  anotiier  month.-^ 
one  sitting  a  week, — ^will  &at  finish  it  7 

Anna  was  indeed  so  horrified,  that  she 
had  no  remark  to  make,  but  went  on  as  she 
was  desired;  while  Lord  Carrisbrooke  re- 
mained impenetrably  silent,  and  would  have 
been  motionless,  but  for  the  pain  he  was 
eridently  enduring,  which  often  compeDed 
him  to  change  his  position. 

^^  I  fear  your  Lordship  is  in  great  suflfer- 
ing,**  said  Anna,  **  I  will  pednt  no  more  to- 
day." 

"No,  no,  I  can  bear  it  vastly  well, — Ae 
worst  is  over  for  a  while ;  I  am  only  afraid 
of  ikintness.  GKve  me  &at  phial,  and  then, 
if  you  please,  go  on. 

There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  my  lacfa- 
r3rmo8e  sister  would  cry  herself  into  the 
grave,  were  I  really  to  withdraw  my  pre- 
sence from  this  blessed  earth, 

«  Aai  lMT«  tke  world  so  fpj," 

Lord  Carrisbrooke  had  scarcely  done 
speaking,  when  an  ashy  paleness  stole  over 
his  countenance,  making  it  yet  more  ghastly ; 
and  in  his  breast  there  was  a  struggling,  as 
if  for  the  very  breath  of  life.  Anna  flew  to 
the  belL 

"  Don't  ring,*'  said  he,  with  all  the  rtren(-*th 
he  could  command.  "Manrice  is  always 
so  distressed,  and  Lucy  had  better  not  know ; 
you  are  a  stranger,  and  will  not  care.    It 

will  be  over  in  a  moment ; may  I  lean 

upon  your  arm  V* 

The  arm  Aat  never  refused  its  help  to 
the  needy,  was  willingly  stretched  out;  and 
while  he  spoke  the  last  words,  the  eyes  of 
the  haughty  and  stoical  Lord  Carrisbrooke 
were  raised  with  the  imploring  helplessness 
of  a  chUd.  It  was  but  for  a  moment;  and 
then  the  heavy  lids  were  dosed,  and  nothing 
but  a  slight  working  of  the  undeijaw  gave 


.uiy  signs  of  IMe ;  while  Anna  raised  hji 
c'ark  hair,  and  bathed  his  pale  templet,  ud 
performed  all  those  Htde  offices  of  kindttM 
atf  fiumliar  to  the  heart  and  hand  of  wo- 
miUL 


"Ok!  My  sot  1 


a*«  lore  Is  boo(kt,* 


by  ^mOes,  and  flattery^  and  deceit  By  d^ 
celt,  it  may  be,  hut  let  him  who  woald  nutke 
sure  of  this  prize,  debase  himself  by  tbe 
vilest  of  all  treachery.  Let  hhn  wear  ^i 
mask  of  suffering,  if  he  knows  not  the  real- 
ity.  IfCt  sickness  waste  his  frame,  and  m- 
row  set  her  seal  upon  his  brow.  Let  pov-  j 
erty  clench  him  in  her  iron  grasps  aid  is- 
famy  track  his  footsteps;  and  want,  and 
weakness,  and  misery,  beset  him  in  his  doily 
path ; — then,  while  his  boon-companioM  fiO 
his  vacant  chair  with  mirth,  abd  ^  act  (be 
table  in  a  roar,"  let  him  seek  refuge  in  tlte 
tenderness  and  the  generosity  of  woman; 
and  see  whether  she,  who  withstood  hit  fea- 
einations  amidst  the  Uaze  of  popular  ap- 
plause, the  pride  of  beauty,  and  the  pomp 
of  power,  will  not  be  ready  again,  and 
again,  to  offer  the  cup  of  consolatioo  to  his 
ungrateAil  lips,  while  she  drinks  the  dregs 
of  bitterness  herself. 

Let  the  man  who  is  mercOess  to  the  faiiltt 
of  his  weak  sister,  k>ok  back  to  the  days  oT 
his  infancy,  and  ask  whoso  wat^ful  eye 
bent  over  him  in  his  cradle,  on  whose  boaooi 
he  wept  away  the  first  sorrows  of  extsteoee ; 
and  who  sung  him  with  her  gentle  vokc  to 
rest?  Who  protected  his  weakossa,  and 
soothed  his  coraplainiBgs,  and  Cnmed  hii 
tears  to  joy  ?  Who  sat  by  his  sick-bed  and 
watched,  but  never  wearied,  through  the 
night ;  forgetting  her  own  existence,  in  the 
intensity  of  her  anxiety  for  his?  Who 
taught  his  young  lips  to  utter  the  first  ao- 
cents  of  prayer  ?  Who,  when  the  ilia  of  lift 
pressed  heavily,  poured  bahn  into  hit  vround- 
ed  spirit,  and  who  at  last  will  shed  tean  of 
sincerest  sorrow  upon  his  grave  1  la  it  not 
a  bright  being  of  the  aistBrbood  of  those  of 
old,  who  stole  away  in  the  darkness  of  the 
morning,  to  offer  spices  and  precioua  oiot- 
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mento  u  a  kut  trilmte  of  ftffiNttkm  to  flMir 
belored  Mttter,  after  man  had  set  his  teal 
Tipon  the  door  of  the  eepnkinre,  aad  left  him 
abne  to  hie  eternal  Teet? 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

*  Had  Lord  Oftrrisbrooke  tfiOQgfat  it'worth 
hk  while  to  practiee  upon  hk  yetmg  eom- 
panion  all  the  arte  of  rascination,  of  which 
he  bad  once  boasted  himeelf  the  master,  he 
woidd  probably  not  have  excited  so  deq>  a 
feeling  of  interest,  as  his  weedmess  and  suf- 
fering had ealted  fbrfh;  and  long  did  &e  hi* 
teiv6ning  days  appear  to  Anna  before  die 
was  again  snfflmoned  to  her  appointed  task. 

The  next  time  the  artist  was  seeled  at  her 
easel,  Lord  Carrisbrooke  feh  himself  so  mndi 
better,  as  to  be  aUe  to  converse  with  ease 
and  pleasure ;  and  now  to  his  wandering 
and  delighted  auditor,  he  ponred  forth  the 
rich  treasures  of  a  mind,  stored  with  ahnost 
every  kind  of  information,  selected  with  taste 
and  judgment,  firom  a  life  of  constant  anrase- 
ment  and  yariety ;  and  did  not  hold  himself 
aSwve  the  trouble  of  being  agreeable,  even  in 
obscurity,  and  to  a  simple  country  gtr\ ;  for 
he  saw  that  she  had  understanding  enough 
to  appreciate  his  own  talents,  and  sensibility 
to  f^  gratified  by  his  endeavour  to  please : 
to  say  nothing  of  Ae  Tanity  of  both,  which 
formed  the  chain  of  connection  between  their 
spirits,  blending  all  agreeable  ideas  and  as- 
sociations into  one  bond  of  f^mpadiy. 

^*  Are  you  going  to  a  party,  Anna,''  said 
Mary  to  her  fKend  one  day,  as  she  watdied 
her,  altering  a  beautiM  silk  dress,  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day. 

*<  A  party,  Mary !  how  came  you  to  think 
of  such  a  thing  ?  I  am  only  making  tiiis 
frock  more  fit  to  paint  in,  for  I  am  positively 
ashamed  of  going  to  the  Hall  the  figure  I 
have  lately  been." 

There  is  a  look  of  penetration  in  some  eyes 
of  dark  grey,  which  is  more  insupportable 
to  the  object  of  their  scrunity,  than  the  flash- 


ing of  more  lirflliant  andspaikUi^orfos  i  and 
Mary  faied  upon  the  &ce  of  her  friend  tMs 
•earohing  eapression;  ana  Aana  feh  that 
•he  was  loekJag  at  her,  thou^  Ihdr  eyes  did 
not  meet. 

It  was  in  vain  Aat  she  tried  to  change  the 
cuiyeoit  of  her  thoughts.  She  feh  that  she 
was  hkishhig,  and  riie  feh  ako^  ^bat  she  was 
eoovreted  Jn  an  aet  ofeggregiens  foUy.  At 
last,  when  she  coqid  bear  it  no  knger,  she 
laid  down  her  work,  and  exdaimed^ 

^Mary,  you  are  too  deep  for  me.  Yau 
have  diseevered  what  I  was  trying  to  oea- 
ceal  from  myself;  that  I  have  really  been 
taking  aU  this  pafais,  to  make  nysdf  look 
more  plrasing  and  mote  ladylike,  in  the  ejres 
of  a  man,  who  is  shadderiog  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave.  I  ^ank  you  i]*om  nqr  heart, 
Blary,  lor  your  weBr^timed  and  gentle  warn- 
ing. You  see  I  am  again  beset  with  tamp- 
tatkm.  It  is  a  hard  leason  that  I  have  to 
learn;  fer  no  tooaer  is  one  branch  of  vanity 
cut  ofi;  than  it  puis  forth  another ;  hat  if  He 
w9I  give  me  help,  to  whom  alone  bekmgs 
the  glory  of  victory,  I  will  be  worthy  of  your 
fHendsl^  yet,  Ktoy.*'  And  with  this  laud- 
able resolutkuk,  Anna  went  to  her  own  rocMn, 
and  after  locking  up  her  silk  dtcsB,.oai^  a 
fenwell  glonoe  at  the  mirror,  before  she 
went  to  her  morning's  oocopataL  It  was 
only  intended  for  one  glance,  but  the  wind 
had  been  busy  with  her  raven  hair ;  and  sorry 
we  are  to  say,  that  Anna  looked  again  and 
again ;  for  ihme  ware  rtaglete  to  arrange, 
and  a  pink  handkerchief  to  adjust,  so  as  to 
give  a  glow  to  her  faded  complexion. 

Lord  Carrisbrooke  had  again  sunk  into  his 
UBtkal  state  of  brooding  melancholy,  probably 
from  an  increase  of  his  bodily  infirmities, 
bringing,  as  they  not  unfrequently  do,  an  in- 
creased longing  to  retain  a  life,  of  which 
those  who  cling  to  it  with  the  greatest  per- 
tinacity, often  profess  to  be  the  most  weary ; 
and  he  might  besides  have  his  own  private 
reasons  for  dreading  his  impending  doom. 

Anna  saw  at  one  glance  that  he  was  worse ; 
and  though  she  made  no*  remark,  yet  she 
found  many  excuses  for  altering  the  folds  of 
his  doak,  that  she  might  at  the  same  time 
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pboe  his  eoshiaoi  more  oomfortablf,  oflfer 
him  refreahments,  or  soothe  him,  with  Jrind 
worda  $  never  eo  touching  ae  when  whiq^ged 
near  to  the  ear,  in  ^  aweet  tones  of  wo- 
manly tenderness. 

There  was  somethinf  in  the  situation  of 
Lord  Carrisbrooke  deeply  and  painfoUy 
affecting  to  a  sensitiye  mind )  and  itafforded 
him  no  small  degree  of  gratification,  to  find 
that  Anna  was  afiected  by  it 

He  had  wandered  through  the  world  as  a 
stranger,  extracting  from  society  everything 
but  what  he  most  wanted;— the  communion 
of  a  kindred  soul— -the  pore  and  devoted 
affeeticm  of  a  guileless  and  unsophisticated 
heart  In  vain  he  had  tried  to  make  any 
lasting  impressioa  upon  tiie  feelings  of  wo- 
man, as  he  had  found  her,  in  the  magic 
circle  of  fadiion,  glittering  in  deceitful 
charms,  and  decked  ia^false  smiles ;  and  often 
had  he  exclaimed,  after  returning  to  bis  own 
chamber,  ^My  poor  Maurice  loves  me  bet- 
ter than  any  of  them." 

His  sister,  it  is  true,  regarded  him  with 
what  some  would  call  passionate  fondness ; 
and  he  knew,  that  when  the  hour  of  parting 
should  draw  near,  she  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  aguish,  and  drowned  in  tears;  but  he 
knew  also,  that  her  light  step  would  skip 
over  the  church-yard  before  his  grave  was 
green. 

And  yet,  what  bond  of  union  oould  posd- 
bly  exist  between  ^  haughty  Lord  Cams- 
brooke,  and  the  humble  Anna  Clare?  He, 
surrounded  by  luxury  aud  weahh,  yet  sus- 
pended but  for  a  few  brief  moment  above 
the  gloomy  grave ;  and  she,  a  simple  country 
maiden,  apparently  pursuing  her  homely 
path  with  patient  steps.  Yes,  there  was  a 
bond  betwixt  them.  The  bond  of  sjrmpathy, 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  both.  Sympa- 
thy of  taste,  and  thought,  and  feeling ;  sjrm- 
pathy  of  high  purpose,  and  noble  sentiment; 
sympathy,  which  no  difference  of  rank  or 
station  can  subdue ;  sympathy  in  the  inward 
yearnings  of  the  spirit,  which  struggled  in 
vain  to  support  .its  own  existence;  cUnging 
in  its  weakness  to  the  veriest  reeds  of  earth, 


and  rejecting  again  and  again,  the  ofierof 
that  hand  which  alone  is  mighty  to  save. 

It  was  in  the  cheerful  nwnth  of  June,  ^mt 
ih»  noble  invalid  and  the  young  artist,  sat 
togedier  at  an  open  window,  during  the  quiet 
morning  hours,  before  the  Hall  was  distorbed 
by  visiters,  and  while  the  dew  was  yet  xxpim 
the  grass.  For  now  they  often  fimnd  both 
time  and  inclination  to  converse,  and  Lord 
Carrisbrooke  cast  his  melancholy  efes 
around  upon  the  clear  landsetye,  the  bine 
hills,  the  shining  river,  the  green  slopes^  and 
the  deep  shadows  of  the  trees;  bat  neither 
the  fiur  landscape,  nor  the  scent  of  suimner 
flowers,  the  hum  of  bees,  nor  the  eoog  of 
meny  birds,  brought  gladness  to  his  soul,  for 
he  was  losing  his  firm  step  upon  the  joyous 
earth,  and  looking  almost  his  last  upon  the 
smiling  flowers^  and  listening  to  the  jocund 
birds,  that  would  soon  be  winging  their 
hi^py  flight  above  his  grave. 

"  You  will  be  here,"  saidhe,aaifoontiB»- 
iilg  the  mournful  train  of  his  reflectiMii, 
"You  will  be  here  when  summer  cocnes 
again,  and— I,—"  He  paused  and  looked 
earnestly  at  Anna.  Words  were  iqion  her 
lips  which  might  have  been  applicable  m 
such  an  hour,  but  she  dared  not  utter  them. 
How  did  her  spirit  yearn  to  answer,  **  And 
you  will  be  in  heaven!"  All  that  woman 
can  say,  with  eyes  that  shine  through  tears, 
was  written  in  her  countenance;  hot  she 
made  no  audible  reply,  and  her  companioD 
went  on  quoting  the  words  of  Antony, 

-I«ndytag,Bgypt,dytor.» 

"  A  fatal  malady  is  prejring  upon  my  heart» 
yet  I  brave  it  out  to  the  world,  and  none,  but 
my  faithful  Maurice,  knows  that  I  endure 
any  other  than  bodily  suffering;  even  he 
knows  not  the  cause,  but  to  you  I  will  con- 
fess, that  when  I  think  of  launching  forth 
upon  the  boundless  ot^ean  of  eternity,  I  fetJ 
like  a  fearful  child,  about  to  enter  upon  a  re-  [ 
gion  of  impenetrable  darkness; 

"  In  my  ride  the  other  day,  I  saw  a  poor 
woman  sitting  at  the  door  of  her  cotiage. 
reading  her  Bible;  and  oh  I  how  I  envied 
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lliat  hcunble  creature,  feasting  upon  ^hat,  to 
her,  were  the  words  of  eternal  truth."      ^ 

**  The  same  book,"  said  Anna,  "is  open  to 
atl ;  and  It  is  the  perfecti<Hi  of  that  vohime, 
tfiat  its  sacred  truths  are  equally  applicable, 
its  moral  precepts  equally  serviceable,  and 
its  religious  consolations  equally  available, 
to  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  happy  and  the  miserable." 

Lord  Carrisbrooke  shook  his  head.  <<My 
mother  forced  me  when  a  child  to  learn  k>ng 
lessons  from  the  Bible,  as  a  punishment 
when  I  did  wrong;  and  I  have  never  been 
abte  to  read  it  since." 

«*  If  you  would  but  try,  my  Lord,"  said 
Anna. 

«Will  you  read  it  to  mef'  replied  his 
Lordship.  And  then  he  smiled  as  dying 
men  have  no  ri^t  to  smile. 

^  I  would  do  anything,"  said  Anna,  in  her 
own  guileless  manner,  **  to  make  you  less 
melancholy,  less  desponding;  and  I  would 
su^r  anything,  were  it  possible  for  me  to  be 
instrumental  m  raising  your  thoughts  to  a 
participation  in  diose  hopes,  which  alone  are 
able  to  support  the  soul  in  its  hour  of  mortal 
triaL** 

"How  is  thisf  said  Lord  Carrisbrooke, 
and  while  he  spoke  and  looked  earnestly  at 
Anna,  tears,  burning  tears,  were  in  his  eyes ; 
and  he  stretched  forth  his  thin  find  wasted 
band,  and  grasped  her  arm  witii  something 
of  unearthly  energy.  "My  course  through 
this  world  has  been  short  and  eccentric; 
winning  the  wonder  of  the  many,  and  the 
love  of  the  few.  Had  I  not  dived  beneath 
the  shallow  surface  of  profession,  my  sated 
vanity  might  have  tevelled  in  fruition ;  yet 
have  I  never  known  from  my  cradle  until  this 
hour  one  friend  who  cared  about  my  soul." 

"Your  Lordship  has  been  very  unfortu- 
nate !  Amongst  the  first  of  earthly  blessings 
which  heaven  bestowed  upon  me,  was  a 
faithful  friend ;  a  friend  whose  counsel  and 
kindness  have  been  as  a  light  upon  my  path." 

"  And  will  you  be  this  friend  to  me  ?" 

"  Impossible,  my  lord !" 

«*Wljy  impossible  1" 

"Because   you   are  a  man,  noble,  and 


wealthy,  and  accomplished ;  and  I  am  a  wo- 
man, young,  and  poor,  and  unprotected." 

"  And  for  these  qualities  I  love  you  better ; 
and  su:  ely  for  those,  you  cannot  respect  me 
the  less!" 

"My  lord,  that  very  weakness  which  ex- 
cites youir  tenderness,  and  that  dignity  which 
awes  me  into  I'espect,  are  incompatible  with 
the  fkir  and  equalizing  nature  of  fViendship." 

"  Then  call  it  love,  if  you  will.'  It  matters 
little  what  name  is  g^ven  to  an  intimacy  like 
ours,  to  be  dissolved  in  a  few  brief  moments; 
but  oh !  do  not  leave  me  to  myselfl  Come 
often ;  sit  with  me  till  you  are  weary ;  and, 
above  all  things,  tell  me  how  to  make  death 
less  horrible.  Ah!  you  are  going  again, 
going  to  gather  roses,  and  sit  within  your 
simny  bower,  and  listen  to  the  birds  that 
warble  overhead,  and  fbel  the  breath  of  sum- 
mer fan  your  blooming  cheek,  and  think  not 
of  the  weary  hours  that  I  am  spending.  In- 
deed why  should  youl  I  am  nothing  to  you, 
I  can  be  nothing,  and  have  no  right  to  trou- 
ble you  with  my  fruitless  complainings." 

Anna  held  out  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  she  concealed  her  face ;  and  wishing 
the  Ttiiserable  invalid  a  good  morning,  went 
her  way  to  muse  upon  the  various  branches 
and  bearings  of  the  word  "  interesting ;"  a 
word  so  important  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
sentimentalist,  that  it  appears  to  possess  the 
talismanic  property  of  discovering  whatever 
is  worthy  of  consideration  either  in  nature  or 
art 

"  How  interesting  I"  exclaims  the  enthusi- 
€i8t,  and  immediately  her  beau  ideal  is  clothed 
in  a  mantle  of  imaginary  beauty.  Within 
may  be  an  empty  void,  it  matters  not  Van- 
ity or  vice  may  lurk  below,  they  are  alike  un- 
heeded. Misery  and  disappointment  may 
lie  shrouded  beneath,  they  are  endured  with 
the  patience  of  a  martyr.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause the  object  is  interesting,  and  consc- 
quendy  it  becomes  an  idol. 

Again — When  anything  earthly,  or  un- 
earthly, has  received  the  fatal  condemnation 
of  being  pronounced  uninteresting,  how  ut- 
terly hopeless  and  vain  is  every  attempt  to 
force  it  upon  the  attention  of  those,  who  have 
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been  accustomed  to  look  only  throng  the 
false  medium  of  aickly  sentiinent  Unheeded, 
unnoticed,  by  them^  uninteresting  philoet^hy 
may  labour  in  secret  over  the  investigation 
of  truth,  uninteresting  chari^  may  go  forth 
upon  her  errands  of  mercy,  uninteresting  re- 
signation may  watch  beside  the  lowly  bed  of 
sickness,  and  oflfer  up  from  unfeigned  lips  her 
last  soul-felt  prayer ;  and  what  to  them  is 
the  incense  of  uninteresting  piety,  though  it 
should  bum  upon  the  altar  of  the  heart,  con- 
suming all  that  is  gross  and  perishable,  and 
purifying  the  immortal  spirit  for  a  new  exit- 
tence  in  the  regions  of  eternal  light 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  ambition  of  doing  good,  is  often  the 
last  effort  of  expiring  vanity  in  an  amiable 
mind,  and  the  resolution  to  do  good  is  un- 
questionably laudable  in  the  abstract;  but 
with  this  excellent  resolution  there  are  not 
unfrequently  certain  accompaniments,  such 
as  these;  I  shall  make  myself  valuable,  I 
shall  be  more  beloved^  my  name  will  be  ex- 
alted among  the  peoj^e ;  and  mournful  it  is 
to  observe,  that  the  mind  of  woman  is  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  fall  away  from  its  hig^  purpose, 
into  these  snares  and  pitfalls,  which  are  so 
placed  along  the  christian's  path,  ^t  there 
is  no  footing  to  be  found  upon  the  pilgrimage 
of  life,  without  its  own  temptationi^  and 
besetments. 

Possessed  with  these  aspiring  hopes,  Anna 
Clare  retired  to  her  own  chamber;  and 
while  she  turned  ov^  various  volumes,  and 
referred  to  different  texts  of  scripture,  which 
she  conceived  might  aid  her  purpose,  there 
not  imfrequently  flitted  across  her  mind  the 
encouraging  assurance,  that  '^  he  who  con- 
verteth  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways, 
shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  hide  a  mul- 
titude of  sins." 

Having  fixed  at  last  upon  the  conversion 
of  Count  Struensee,  Anna  hastened  early  to 
the  Hall  on  the  following  morning,  with 


hope  la  her  conntepancf,  vid  trinn^ih  in  bo- 
heart 

"You  must  read  it  to  me,"  said  Lord  Car- 
risbrooke,  ^  for  there  is  somethmg  in  ywar 
voice  that  chanps  away  my  evil  genius." 

So  Anna  opened  her  little  volume,  and  aal 
down,  and  though^  she  had  never  been  m 
well  emi^yed  in  her  whole  life ;  bat,  in  qate 
of  all  her  sanguine  expectationa,  die  covid 
not  help  perceiving,  that  the  thougbls  of  her 
noble  auditor  went  net  along  with  her,  at 
least  with  her  book)  and  that  his  eye  never 
rested  upon  anythmg  but  her  fbce,  and 
when  she  closed  the  book  as  an  e:q>enineiit 
to  try  whether  his  attention  was  really  fixed, 
he  made  no  remark  upon  it  but  seizing  the 
white  hand  by  which  it  was  held  eut  to  him, 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  with  every  cipreiwii 
of  gratitude  and  admiratkMi. 

^It  will  not  do,"  said  Amu^  as  she  walked 
home  that  morning:  and  when  she  met  the 
calm  countenance  of  her  frimd,  ahe  was 
more  than  ever  convineed  that  she  had  ben 
wrong ;  her  pupils  too  were  rejoiciag  in  their 
prokmged  holiday,  and  she  herself  was  re- 
turning weary  and  dispirited,  and  not  a  little 
disposed  to  he  dissatisfied  with  all  arooadher. 

« This  picture  takes  you  a  long  time  to 
paint,"  said  Mary:  and  Anna  who  wee  so 
conscious  that  it  might  have  been  completed 
in  half  the  lime,  felt  a  reproof  m  the  remark 
which  it  was  not  intended  to  convey.  ^  I  can 
finish  it  at  one  more  sitting,"  was  her  eonao> 
Lation  as  she  went  to  rest  that  night;  and 
she  did  finish  it,  and  was  more  than  ever 
eoncinccd  on  the  following  morning  that  the 
work  of  reformation  was  at  an  end,  at  least 
that  ite  triumphs  were  not  for  her;  that 
Lord  Carrisbrooke  had  been  amusing  him- 
self and  gratifying  his  own  vanity  by  the  in- 
terest he  had  excited  in  her  mind ;  and  that 
tn  order  to  give  this  interest  a  deeper  char- 
acter, he  had  expressed  all,  and  perhaps 
something  more,  than  he  realty  thought,  and 
felt,  at  the  prospect  of  the  awful  doom  thai 
was  impending. 

Oh !  woman,  in  thy  mysterious  and  often 
eventful  life,  thou  hast  many  a  hard  leseoB  of 
humility  to  learn ;  and,  perhaps,  none  ean  be 
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more  painfViIly  iiwtniedve^  than  that  which 
tmchea  thee,  that  in  thy  noUe  and  generous 
dedre  to  seiTe  thy  follow  crmitarefl^  thon 
has  heen  aspiring  too  high.  Learn,  dien, 
from  the  experitooe  and  the  warning  of  oth- 
ers, leam  while  thy  yonng  heart  is  yet  tn- 
Bcathed  by  disappointment,  that  thy  sphere 
of  merit  is  a  lowly  one;  and  above  aJl  things, 
go  not  fi>rth  npon  the  migh^  ocean,  in  the 
presumptaous  hope,  that  thou  shall  be  able 
to  pilot  the  stately  vessel  into  port ;  let  the 
heavy  prow  heave  on  iqwn  the  billows  of 
destniocion ;  thy  feeble  hdp  cannot  avaU ; 
thou  canst  only  be  drawn  within  the  vortex, 
eogulphed,  and  lost  for  ever.  Thy  little 
bark  is  made  to  float  amongst  the  shoals  and 
shallows  of  the  shore,  to  warn  the  ignorant 
of  danger,  to  gather  up  the  wreck,  to  save 
the  pertiiiing,  and  to  comfort  the  forlcnrn. 

The  last  meeting  between  Lord  Carria- 
brooke  and  Anna  was  a  painfid  one^  through 
which  nothing  could  have  sujqported  her,  but 
the  fruits  of  a  sorrowful  experience,  and  a 
heightened  sense  of  duty. 

^<It  is  better^  much  better^'  said  she,  as 
she  vnJked  home  that  morning;  and  yet 
tears  were  every  instant  starting  in  her  eyes, 
and  sometimes  there  seemed  to  be  whisper- 
ed in  her  ear,  as  if  by  a  rebellious  and  unsub- 
doed  i^Mrit,  "•  I  was  but  seeking  to  cheer  the 
kst  moments  of  a  dying  roan." 

Unable  to  enter  into  the  affi&irs  of  Mary's 
household,  she  retired  to  her  own  chamber'; 
and  here,  upon  reflection,  she  was  confirmed 
in  her  belief  that  the  path  she  had  chosen 
was  a  wise  and  prudent  one.  The  words, 
'^touch  not,  handle  not,"  were  continually  re- 
curring to  her  mind.  **  These  things  are  not 
lor  thee."  Will  he  repent  at  thy  bidding; 
who  has  lived  to  the  mature  age  of  manhood, 
in  the  habitual  contempt  of  religion,  and  for- 
getfohiess  of  his  Creator  1  Will  he  be  sub- 
dued by  thy  charming,  whose  heart  is  as  the 
fliaty  rock  3  Or  will  thy  reasoning  convince 
him,  who  has  exhausted  the  powers  of  an 
BCQte  and  penetrating  mind,  without  having 
discovered  the  immutable  excellence  of  eter- 
nal truth  ?  "  Touch  not,  handle  not,"  but  go 
I  thou  bto  thy  secret  chamber,  and  when  no 


eye  seeth  thee,  offer  up  thy  earnest  prayers, 
^kmX  he  who  knoweth  the  path  of  the  eagle 
in  the  heavens,  wiH  turn  away  the  wanderer 
from  the  errotr  of  his  ways:  and,  seek  not 
thou  to  be  the  instrument  Look  out  upon 
the  sufierings  of  thy  fellow  creatures ;  dili- 
gently watch  the  opportunity  of  fblfiUing 
every  duty;  search  the  recesses  of  thy  own 
soul,  and  see  whetfier  thy  appointed  task  be 
not  sufficient,  without  aspiring  higher. 

It  was  some  weeks  aAer  this  time,  at  the 
solemn  dose  of  a  sabbath  eveniOg,  that 
Anna  Clare  sat  alone  and  silent  at  the  win- 
dow d  her  own  chamber.  The  golden  tints 
of  the  setting  sun  were  fadhig  away;  the 
hum  of  the  village  was  subsiding ;  the  shep- 
herd was  folding  in  his  sheep ;  the  silvery 
dew  was  falling ;  and  one  pale  planet  shone 
out  fh>m  the  clear  and  distant  heavens. 

How  strange  that,  upon  such  a  scene,  the 
principal  of  evfl  diould  dare  intrude !  Alas  ! 
for  our  heroine !  riie  looked  not  forth  with 
joy  and  thankfblneBs,  but  tears  were  stream 
ing  from  h^  eyes,  and'  she  was  rephiing, 
that  amidst  so  much  peace  and  loveliness, 
her  path  must  be  alone ;  whether  amongst 
flowers,  or  tiioms.  The  beauty  of  the  flowers 
and  the  anguish  of  the  thorns,  must  be  en- 
joyed, and  endured  alone. 

Where  now  was  her  lately  acquired  sub- 
mission, her  patience,  and  resignation? 
Selfishness  and  vanity,  had  again  been  con- 
tending for  the  empire  of  her  heart,  and  she 
was  reaping  the  bitter  fruit  of  their  destruc- 
tive warfare.  For  a  rfiorl  time  her  former 
self  returned,  to  pine,  and  sufler ;  and  when 
she  thought  of  the  mysterious  and  highly 
gifred  character,  in  whose  feelings  she  was 
just  beginning  to  hold  a  share,  when  stem 
duty  warned  her  to  withdraw,  it  seemed  to 
her,  that  she  alonC;  of  aH  mortal  creatures, 
was  singled  out  to  resign  whatever  was 
most  intimately  connected  with  her  heart  of 
hearts. 

At  last,  her  nrarmuring  thoughts  found  ut- 
terance in  words. 

<<  Every  thing  on  earth  has  its  little  si^ere 
of  enjoyment,  in  which  it  can  meet  and  par- 
ticipate With  others.   Ooaasa 
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their  aoeialintercoime.  Friend  meeti  friend, 
around  the  humble  heartk  Inalltheafikira 
ot  haman  lift,— on  eommeree  as  wdl  aa  idi- 
ffODy  moltitodea  congregate  togedier,  and 
parane  in  eoncert  the  great  end  of  their  ezia- 
tenee.  The  very  bnitea— the  flocke  that  feed 
upon  7on  BbjHng  hill,  enjoy  the  refreshing 
dewi  of  night  together.  The  birda  ha:ve 
their  companioBa  in  the  vroode,  to  whom  they 
can  ntter  a  reeponee.  All  the  sweet  flowers 
of  ni|^t  and  day,  have  their  appointed  time 
ibr  looking  op  in  unison  to  heaven.  The 
stars  have  their  own  bright  &mUy,  shining 
thco«|^  the  blue  expanse.  BverykHelligenoe 
in  nature  has  its  kindred  essence ;  but  I  have 
nothing  P* 

Anna's  con^laining  ceased,  ani  she  was 
looking  out  again,  when  the  solemn  sound  of 
a  passing-bell  fell  upon  her  ear— ahe  shud- 
dered and  turned  within.  In  the  twilight  she 
could  just  perceive  that  soma  cue  approadi- 
ed.  ItwasMary,who  came  with  tike  tidings 
that  Lord  Carrisbrooke  was  dead.  In  an 
instant,  Anna  was  restored  to  her  better  sdf. 
That  sudden  and  awful  sound,  and  the  un- 
expected iq;»pearance  of  her,  who  had  so  of- 
ten stood  beside  her  as  a  guardian  angel, 
bringing  a  ntent  npnot^  where  none  was 
spoken ;  the  stillness  of  the  hour,  and  the  re- 
coEectiona  of  the  past,  all  mingling  together, 
might  have  overpowered  a  spirit  more  har- 
dened and  perverse  than  Anna'si 

^Maiy,"  said  she,  laying  her  hand  upon 
the  arm  of  her  friend,  ^  there  is  one  du^ 
idiich  we  have  never,  since  the  days  of  our 
infancy,  performed  together,  except  mpq  4ie. 
Lotus  kneel  down  in  this  quiet  chamber,  and 
enter  into  afresh  covenant  with  our  Heavenly 
Father,  that  we  will  drink  of  the  cup  which  he 
has  poured  out  for  ua^  even  though  it  should 
be  gall  and  bitterness.  That  we  will  walk 
in  the  path  which  he  has  pointed  out,  though 
it  should  pierce  our  feet  with  thorns;  and 
that  we  vrill  never  torn  away,  nor  be  unfaith- 
ful to  his  service,  though  we  know  that  it  re- 
quires us  to  give  up  all  and  follow  him," 
And  then,  from  her  eloquent  lips,  and  over- 
iowing  heart,  ahe  poured  fovlh  her  gratitude 
and  praiae  to  that  Being  who  had  thus  far 


conducted  her  throo^  fh/t  wflderaeai;  whs 
had  borne  with  her  qiiritual  idolatnei, 
who  had  giten  her  a  friend  as  a  faidifbl 
guide,  and  whom  she  now  impbred  (o  look 
down  from  his  habitatisii  in  the  heaYoii, 
upon  the  weidcest  worm  of  hk  ereatioo. 

Bound  by  fresh  ties  of  more  than  earthly 
union,  the  two  friends  had  knelt  together; 
together  they  rose,  and  te  eo^raee  with 
whidi  they  aeparated  that  night  was  warn 
and  pure,  as  in  tiie  days  of  their  fint  love. 

Her  feeble  steps  recalled  fhom  their  digfat 
wandering,  her  good  resolutions  coofimed 
afler  ^ir  short  hqwe,  Anna  Clare  went  oo- 
ward  in  the  path  of  du^ ;  for  she  had  learn- 
ed to  Biistrust  herself  and  conseqoendy  to 
riian  temptation.  And  having  (bond  how 
incompatible  with  true  happtneas  is  tiie  gra- 
tification of  vanity- or  ambition,  she  eoofioed 
her  hopes  and  wnhes,  and  even  her  ktudsble 
desire  to  be  of  use,  within  the  humble  sphere 
in  whidi  her  lot  was  cast 

On  the  readiog  of  Lord  Carrisbrooke^  w3I, 
it  was  discovered  diat  he  had  bequeathed 
the  sura  of  one  thousand  poonds  to  the  artot 
who  painted  hk  portrait :  and  with  itm  ton 
added  to  the  well  earned  reward  of  her  dailjr 
laboura,  Anna  eootrived  not  aoly  to  di 
tain  a  respectable  and  genled  appeaftooe, 
but  often  to  eomfbrt  tiie  distressed,  sod 
supply  the  wants  af  the  needy. 

Qentle  reader,  ibigive  the  writer  oTthii 
story,  that  she  has  no  better  fate  in  store  for 
her  heruine,  even  in  the  season  of  **  the  fint 
grey  hah*,"  than  that  of  a  reqiected  and  r^ 
spectable  old  maid;  not  a  fretful,  funiof 
thhig,  of  fidse  ringlets,  and  ialse  smiles,  but 
a  woman  of  delicate  and  lender  feefioftof 
calm  dignity,  and  unbounded  beneroleoce, 
who  mourned  no  longer  that  earth  afforded 
her  no  object,  or  rather  no  idol,  on  whichihe 
might  lavish  the  warm  feelings  of  an  afte- 
tionate  heart;  for  she  had  learned  to  poor 
forth  into  a  thousand  diannck,  <*thatebant]r 
which  sufiereth  long  and  is  kind." 

Alas !  to  the  rescue  of  Anna  Clare,  frtun 
the  shades  of  vulgar  oblivion,  there  caaie  oo 
bdted  knight,  no  steel-clad  warrior ;  DO  prioee 
in  disguise  discovered  her  to  be  the  aliflo 
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daughter  of  his  bouse ',  nor  did  a  fapemn- 
naated  nabob  make  her  the  heireae  of  an  In- 
dian fortune ;  but  she  continued  to  dwell  in 
the  home  of  her  friend^ 

*  Hmppy  «•<  givlBf  happlMM  ;** 

and  though  bi^y  gifVed  with  those  qualities, 
which  might  reasonably  attract  the  attention 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  noble,  she  never  ven- 
tured beyond  her  own  lowly  sphere,  but  was 
content  to  remain,  where  she  had  not  only 
the  wish,  but  the  power  to  bless.  That  en- 
ihosiasm  which  had  given  wayward  wings 
to  her  inexperienced  fancy,  became  tenqiered 
by  religion,  into  energy  and  hope ;  energy, 
that  shrank  not  from  the  humblest,  as  well 
as  fSbt  most  arduous  duties ;  and  hope  that 
homed  brighter  and  brighter,  to  the  close  of 
a  useful  and  well  spent  life.  Nor  were  the 
tastes  and  the  enjoyments  of  her  early  years 
extinguisbed,  but  properly  directed  and  re- 
strained 4  for  Anna  Clare  could  still  wander 
forth  on  dewy  evenings,  even  when  her 
cheek  had  lost  its  bloom ;  but  her  wanderings 
oow  more  frequently  terminated  in  errands 
of  kindMss  to  her  humble  friends,  and  though 


she  could  still  look  around  her  with  delight 
on  the  chamls  of  nature,  the  world  was  no 
kmger  a  mere  picture,  admired  only  for  the 
harmooy  of  its  colouring,  and  &e  grouping 
of  its  difierent  objeeli;  but  for  the  harmony 
of  its  creation  and  government,  and  the 
mysterious  and  admirable  adjustment  of  its 
difierent  parts,  beneath  the  wonder-working 
hand  of  the  great  Artificer.  And  she  could 
stiU  pause  to  look  at  the  village  spire,  but 
it  was  not  merely  to  observe  how  b^utifully 
it  arose  from  the  masses  of  dark  foliage,  and 
pierced  the  azure  sky;  it  was  to  meditate 
upon  the  privileges  of  living  in  a  christian 
land,  where  the  people  of  Christ  may  rest 
under  the  banner  of  his  love,  to  hear  his  di- 
vine precepts,  and  to  ofi*er  up  their  prayers 
together ;  and  if  there  still  were  times  when 
she  was  rapt  ia  admiration  at  the  sf^endour 
of  the  setting  sun,  it  was  with  a  hallowed 
feeling  of  thankfulness  for  that  resplendent 
sign  of  daily  assurance,  that  he  who  holds 
our  being  in  his  hands,  departs  not  from  his 
own  wise  and  merciful  design,  in  which  the 
"  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  sboweth  his  handy  woriu" 
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Clom  from  her  cheek,  ft  the  ■ammer  bloom, 
And  her  breerh  hae  loet  hi  Ihtet  perflnse, 
Aad  the  floea  hae  4roppM  from  her  golde«  hair. 
And  her  cheek  b  pale  bat  no  lonf  er  ihlr. 

And  the  spirit  that  sate  on  her  soft  btae  eye, 
Is  struck  with  cold  mortality ; 
And  the  smile  that  play'd  onher  Hp  has  fled. 
And  every  charm  hath  »ow  left  the  dead. 

Like  slaTse  they  obeyed  her  in  height  of  powar, 
Bot  left  her  all  in  her  wintry  hour ; 
And  the  crowds  that  swore  Utr  her  lore  to  die^ 
flUmnk  from  the  tone  of  her  last  Ihiat  sif  h, 
And  this  to  man's  fidelity  I 

RinnT  Counr  All. 


CHAPTER  L 

Will  my  young  friends  forgive  me,  if^ 
under  the  character  of  a  fictitioug  story,  I 
should  in  reality  preach  them  a  sermon; 
and  that  on  the  gravest  of  aH  possible  sub- 
jects— on  the  subject  of  death  ? 

We  kam,  from  an  immense  number  of 
tiie  publications  of  the  present  day,  how 
the  righteous  pass  away  from  works  to  re- 
wards ;  and,  from  the  public  papers,  how  the 
murderer  and  the  malefactor  expire  on  the 
scaffold  ;  but  there  is  an  extent  of  interme- 
diate space  filled  up  by  those  of  whose 
fate  we  know  comparatively  nothing ;  those 
who  act,  unheeded,  their  little  part  upon 
the  stage  of  life,  then  die,  and  are  forgotten. 

It  is  from  this  class  of  beings  that  I  have 
selected  the  individual  who  is  to  furnish  to 
the  attentive  reader  food  for  serious  reflec- 
tion during  the  perusal  of  a  few  dull  pages, 
in  order  that  we  may  lift  the  veil  by  which 
the  moral  secrets  of  the  fashionable  and 
well  bred  may  be  concealed  from  vulgar 
observation,  and  sec  for  once  how  an  amia- 
ble and  very  beautiful  young  lady  may  die. 

There  lived  in  a  certain  large  city,  a  fa» 
mily  of  the  name  of  Eskdale,  consisting  of 


a  highly  respectable  gentleman,  his  lady, 
and  three  daughters.  To  describe  th^ 
individually  would  be  a  waste  of  words  and 
patience,  they  were  so  much  like  half  the 
people  one  meets  and  visits  with.  One 
thing,  however,  ought  to  be  remarked  about 
this  family,  though  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  them,  that,  whfle  living  in  a  populous  city, 
where  the  loud  death  bell  was  of^  heard 
to  toll,  and  where  as  oflen  a  solemn  funeral 
was  seen  to  pass  along  the  streets ;  yet,  for 
themselves,  they  never  thought  of  deatL 
It  is  true  they  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  some  instances  of  fatality  within  their 
own  sphere  of  observation ;  for  once  their 
white  muslin  dresses  came  home  (rom  the 
washerwoman's  uncrimped.  because,  as  she 
said,  her  youngest  daughter  then  lay  a  corpse 
in  the  house ;  and  their  old  footman  Thomas 
Bell,  died  in  the  workhouse  the  day  before 
the  five  shillings  which  they  sent  him 
reached  his  necessities.  And,  in  high  life, 
too,  had  they  not  known  it  ?  Had  they  not 
all  worn  fashionable  mourning  for  thev 
most  revered  monarch,  King  George  the 
Third  ?  And  had  they  not  lost  a  maiden 
aunt  ?  And  were  not  the  fountains  of  their 
grief  staid  by  a  legacy  of  six  thousand 
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pounds  7  Yes,— they  remembered  all  these 
things^  and  yet  they  looked  upon  death  only 
aa  a  (Hghtful  and  far-off  monster,  who  might 
never  come  to  them;  so  they  lighted  up 
their  drawing-room,  and  let  down  the  rich 
damask  curtains,  and  drew  in  the  card-ta- 
hles,  and  never  thought  of  death.  Perhaps 
one  reason  might  be,  they  had  never  known 
sickness.  It  is  true  the  mother  sometimes 
presented,  at  the  breakfast-table,  a  counte- 
nance pale  and  cloudy  as  a  morning  in  No- 
vember, but  the  evening  party  always  ibund 
her  adorned  with  ready  smiles,  and  new 
made  blushes :— smiles  that  betrayed  no 
meaning,  and  blushes  that  told  no  tale  but 
one. 

Ellen  Eskdale,  the  youngest  of  the  three 
Ikir  sisters,  was  at  this  time,  making  her  first 
appearance  in  the  fashionable  world.  She 
had  grown  prodigiously  during  her  last  year 
at  school,  and  now,  though  a  Httle  in  danger 
of  becoming  too  stout,  was  as  lovely  a  young 
creature,  both  in  form  and  face,  as  you  could 
well  behold. 

^  A  little  in  danger  of  growing  too  stout," 
has  a  very  serious  sound  to  a  young  lady, 
and  yet  it  was  much  whispered  among  El- 
len's friends,  that  in  a  few  years  she  would 
be  monstroua  The  gentlemen  thought 
otherwise,  and  swore  it  was  all  envy,  for 
they  could  not  see  a  fault  in  Ellen 
EskdalC)  and  perhaps  she  did  not  see 
many  in  herself;  for  she  had  ears  to  hear 
all  that  k>ve  and  flattery  could  offer,  and 
eyes  to  see,  when  gazing  in  the  tall  mirror, 
that  love  had  hardly  been  too  partial,  or 
flattery  too  profuse.  Though  tridned,  and 
pushed,  and  bribed  forward,  in  all  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  age,  Ellen's  chief  ex- 
cellence was  in  music;  and  never  did  she 
look  more  beautiful  than  when  her  light  and 
ivory  fingers  touched  the  harp ;  for  then  a 
rich  mass  of  sunny  hair  fell  over  her  cheek 
and  forehead,  oflen  thrown  back  with  girlish 
carelessness,  when  she  forgot  herself  in  any 
of  her  favourite  airs.  She  had  been  well 
taught,  and  her  parents  had  paid  dearly  for 
the  loss  of  a  fine  girl,  and  the  substitution  of 
a  fine  lady;  but  yet  she  was  not  wholly  re- 


fined from  the  dross  of  nature ;  for  her  wild 
and  merry  laugh  was  sometimes  heard 
resounding  through  the .  rooms,  to  the 
dismay  of  her  mother,  and  the  astomshment 
of  her  guests  ;  as  the  bird  that  has  been 
taught  to  sing  in  measured  notes,  will  some- 
times return  to  his  own  sweet  melody,  telling 
of  woods,  and  streams  and  mountains,  and 
breathing  forth  the  inward  yearnings  of  that 
spirit,  which  it  is  impossible  for  art  to  sub- 
due. 


CHAPTER  11.^ 

CouLn  the  bright  eye,  the  blooming 
cheek,  or  the  polished  foreheads-could  all, 
or  any  of  tlie  attriLutes  of  beauty,  support 
us  in  (he  hour  of  trial,  or  cheer  us  on  the 
bed  of  sickness,  they  would  then  be  worth 
cherishing,  and  mourning  for;  but  there 
must  be  something  else,  my  young  firiends, 
to  render  the  pilgrimage  of  lifo  a  path  of 
pleasantness  and  peace.  Rich  as  you  may 
be,  the  grave  has  closed  over  the  possessor 
of  greater  wealth  than  yours.  Fair  as  you 
may  be,  the  worm  has  fed  upon  a  cheek  as 
lovely.  Young  as  you  may  be,  death  has 
laid  his  icy  hand  upon  those  who  have  not 
numbered  half  your  years.  But,  as  this  is 
not  the  style  of  preaching  which  I  have  the 
talent,  or  you  the  patience  to  pursue,  we 
will,  if  you  please,  return  again  to  the  family 
of  the  Eskdales ;  not  as  they  first  beheld 
tiiem,  but  afler  a  summer  had  passed  away ; 
and  the  assembhes,  the  concerts,  the  plays, 
and  the  parties  of  another  winter  had  com- 
menced. 

Ellen  was  still  the  centre  of  attraction, 
and  still  she  was  not  whcUy  sophisticated, 
but  would  sometimes  look,  and  speak,  as  if 
at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  there  were  left 
some  latent  feeling,  that  struggled  to  be  free 
from  the  yoke  of  fashion — that  rose  in  fruit- 
less efforts  to  assert  itself  no  longer  the  slave, 
but  the  minister  of  pleasure. 

These  ebullitions  of  feeling,  however, 
came  like  angel  visits ;  and  when  they  did 
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come,  they  were  so  faint,  so  ill-defined,  and 
generally  so  mixed  up  with  various  and  con- 
tending emotions,  that  no  one  knew  from 
whence  they  flowed,  whether  from  heaven,  or 
earth ;  no — ^noteven  the  fkir  possessor  herself; 
only  the  ladies  wondered  at  those  times  how  so 
young  a  girl  could  venture  to  talk  sentiment ; 
still  more  how  she  could  make  it  answer, 
when  they  had  so  long  talked  it  in  vain; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  gentlemen  would 
begin  to  doubt  whether  they  might  not  do 
worse  than  make  serious  proposals  to  Ellen 
Eskdale. 

Miss  Eskdale,  the  oldest  sister,  had  been 
striving  for  the  last  five  years,  to  attain  that 
footing  in  society,  which  had  been  awarded 
to  Men,  apparently  without  any  effort  of 
her  own.  In  loveliness,  her  own  face  would 
not  stand  the  test  of  a  comparison  with  her 
sister's ;  and  in  accomplishments  she  was  far 
behind  her;  so  taking  to  herself  smother 
standing)  or  rather,  hanging  her  orb  in  ano- 
ther sphere,  she  determined  that  their  rays 
should  never  intercept  each  other,  and  hav- 
ing foiled  to  be  a  beauty.  Miss  Eskdale  be- 
came a  blue ;  and  corresponded  with  (at  least 
wrote  to)  great  authors,  and  patronized  poor 
ones,  and  held  in  her  charmed  po^^session 
the  first  manuscript  copies  of  half  the 
bright  efiusions  that  annually  come  forili,  to 
delight  or  disappoint  the  expectant  winter 
circle. 

Of  the  second  sister  it  could  not  well  be 
said  that  she  had  ever  been  guilty  of  any 
aim  at  all,  and,  therefore,  feeling  no  loss  in 
her  sister's  gain,  she  would  oi\en  kindly, 
and  almost  affectionately,  fall  in  wiiii  her 
wild  fancies,  when  EUlen's  exuberance  of 
spirits  exacted  from  otliers  a  soniewhat  un- 
reasonable submission  to  her  own  whims 
and  foUies;  for  Ellen  was  not  nier.ly  a 
beauty,  she  possessed  a  ready  mvention,  and 
versatility  of  talent,  which,  added  to  her 
natural  good  humour,  and  buoyancy  of 
mind,  gave  an  air  of  freshncFs  and  original- 
ity to  whatever  she  said  or  did.  Her  path 
was  not  the  beaten  track  of  custom ;  slie 
delighted  in  eccentricities,  and  charmed  her 
mother's  guests  by  a  thousand  schemes  for 


their  entertainment,  which  they  had  never 
heard  of  before ;  taking  this  precaution,  in 
every  thing  she  introduced,  that  her  own 
shbuld  be  a  brilliant  and  striking  part  lo 
case  of  a  failure,  she  never  sat  down  with  an 
air  of  despondency,  but  immediately  took  op 
some  other  plan  to  cover  her  defeat,  so  (hat 
the  company  were  sure  to  go  away  well  sa- 
tisfied at  last 

In  this  manner  the  gay  evening  parties 
came  and  went ;  and  who  was  happi^  thn 
EUen  Eskdale? 

Of  all  the  young  gentlemen  who  flocked 
to  her  father's  house,  Aere  was  none  men 
constant  in  his  visits,  more  attractive  in  \m 
person,  or  more  pointed  in  attentions,  than 
Harry  Wentworth,  a  young  man  of  enviable 
fortune,  just  whiling  away  the  winter  months, 
before  commencing  his  travels  on  the  Con- 
tinent 

It  was,  for  a  long  time,  matter  of  doubt 
with  the  two  elder  sisters,  which  of  the  three 
could  possibly  be  the  object  of  attractioD, 
but  the  whole  secret  had  been  revealed  lo 
Ellen  during  a  long  moonlight  walk  by  the 
side  of  the  river,  late  in  the  autumn,  when  a 
party  of  pleasure  had  been  formed  to  visit 
the  ruins  of  a  castle,  situated  some  miles  up 
the  stream.  Ellen  had  always  been  afraid 
of  water,  and  Wentworth  was  happy  to  be 
her  escort  on  the  shore.  The  dew  wa>  fall- 
ing heavily,  the  grass  was  thick  and  long, 
and  Ellen  found  a  more  dangerous  enemy 
than  she  had  feared ;  for  she  dated  from  tUm 
night  the  commencement  of  a  quick  and 
frequent  cough,  which  was  at  times,  exceed- 
ingly troublesome.  But  it  was  surpriainf 
how  little  she  thought  or  cared  about  tlrf 
cough ;  for,  on  this  night,  her  lover  had  de- 
clared himself,  and  though  she  had  insisteu 
that  nothing  should  be  said  on  the  subject 
as  she  was  quite  too  young  to  think  serious- 
ly of  such  a  tiling,  she  had  kindly  promised 
that  she  would  try  to  tliink  of  it;  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  tliat  it  did  really 
occur  to  her  thoughts  almost  as  often  a? 
her  lover  himself  could  desire.  There  was 
such  unspeakable  satisiacti«>n  in  knowing 
that  the  very  man,  whom  her  sisters  were 
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ttyingeveiy  art  to  faMsinate,  was  secretly  and 
sorely  devoted  to  her.  He  was  so  handsome 
too — so  gay — so  feariess — so  playful  in  his 
disposition— "and  in  every  thing  so  much  like 
heraelf— Obi  it  was  worth  all  the  world  to 
beer  Ibe  whispers  of  Hany  Wentworth, 
when  he  tried  amongst  the  crowd,  to  catch 
her  attention  for  a  moment,  whSie  she  would 
pass  on  with  affected  carekasness,  not  \m- 
frequeody  returning  lo  assure  herself  of  the 
reality. 

THE  SPIRIT  OP  JOY. 

DAvoBTsm  of  Mr    w,  wMpfaiff  tad  Mi, 

Caac  the  dark  weed*  flrom  thy  brow ; 
ConM  with  the  spirit  of  joy  and  b«  glad, 

Coae  flrwD*th«  fbimtaliia  of  woe. 

ru  bear  thee  away  on  a  annbeam  m  bright  * 

rn  deck  thM  with  Sowera  m  gay/ 
rn  bathe  thee  la  oceans  of  Hqald  Ugh 

And  chaM  aU  diy  teara  away. 

Vor  I  oone  from  the  BOiintaia,  the  hefih,  and  the  dell, 

I  come  with  the  honter'a  wild  horn, 
X  have  bid  tba  grim  deserts  of  darkness  IbreweD, 

And  I  dance  on  the  donds  of  the  mom 

1 1lve  In  the  snnshlae  of  sonuner's  bright  hours, 

T  aport  on  the  batterSy's  wing, 
All  mine  are  the  treararea  of  AprfTs  ^ad  abowera, 

And  mine  the  rich  odours  of  spring. 

1  spurn  at  the  temple,'ihe  tower,  and  the  dome, 

I  laogh  at  the  laboura  of  man ; 
Far,  fkr,  in  the  blue  sunny  sky  is  my  home, 

And  my  realm  Is  the  rainbow's  wide  span ! 

These  words,  with  an  exquisite  aceompa- 
niment,  Ellen  had  been  singing  to  a  crowded 
audience,  with  so  much  spirit  and  anima- 
tion, that  she  seemed  herself  to  personify  the 
ideal  being  of  whom  she  sung.  Before  her 
light  fingers  touched  the  harp,  she  had 
cleared  her  white  forehead  and  sparkling 
eyes  from  the  shadow  of  rich  curls  that  veil- 
ed, without  concealing,  her  beauty :  and  now 
the  colour  of  her  cheek  was  deepened  by  a 
blush  of  varying  emotions,  in  whi^h  were 
mingled  and  combined  some  of  the  most 
powerful  feelings  that  are  wont  to  agitate 
the  breast  of  woman ;  the  shame  of  attract* 
ing  every  eye,  the  triumph  of  conscious 
power,  and,  mightest  and  most  prevailing, 
the  wild  fervour  of  the  enthusiast 

It  was  a  habit  some  people  said,  a  trick  of 


Bllen's,  as  soon  as  her  performance  was 
ended,  to  divert  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
company  by  some  playful  sally,  quite  irrele- 
vant to  the  subject,  or  else  to  escape  at  once 
into  obscurity ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
many  former  ones,  she  succeeded  in  finding 
a  vacant  seat  beside  Harry  Wentworth,  who 
seldom  joined  the  herd  of  sidmirer^  to  wor- 
ship the  star  of  the  multitude,  but  delighted 
to  see  that  star  direct  its  partial  rays  to  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

^^  What  is  all  this  harangue  about?''  said 
she  to  her  lover,  after  they  had  listened,  for 
a  f^w  moments,  to  a  little  party  of  grave 
poRSonages,  gatho^  round  Miss  Eskdale.  s 

**  Your  sister,"  re|died  he,  "  is  edifying 
her  friends  on  the  subject  of  suicide ;  she  is 
telling  them  the  nature  of  difierent  poisons, 
and  what  is  the  readiest  mode  of  quitting  ftie 
world," 

^Oh!  that  does  not  concern  me,"  said 
EUlen,  *^for  I  shall  never  be  tired  of  living ; 
shall  you,  Harry  1" 

"  Not  tf  you  will  prbmise  to  live  with  me." 

"Now,  tell  me  the  truth  for  once,"  said 
she,  looking  up  int6  his  face, — *^  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth ;  for,  mind  you,  I  have 
a  charm  by  which  I  know  a  falsehood,  and 
you  have  told  me  a  great  many  of  late ;  teH 
me  then,  truly,  whether  you  could  live  with- 
out me?" 

Wentworth  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
then  coolly  answered—"  I  think  I  could." 

Ellen  had  been  gazing  on  his  face  with 
the  sweet  confidence  of  a  child,  and,  perhaps 
it  was  the  steady  look  of  her  clear  and  cloud- 
less eyes  which,  somehow  or  other,  had  im- 
pelled him,  almost  unconsciously,  to  speak 
what  die  had  demanded,  the  whole  truth ; 
which  he  did  at  once,  boldly,  and  thought 
no  more  about  it ;  but,  had  he  been  a  nice 
observer  of  woman's  character,  he  would 
have  seen  that  the  ready  smile  of  expecta- 
tion had  passed  away  from  Ellen's  lips,— 
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that  the  blush  had  faded  from  her  cheek, — 
and  that  though  she  instantly  took  up  a  new 
print,  and  began  to  expatiate  upon  its  beau- 
ties with  rapturous  enthusiasm,  she  bent 
down  her  head  lower  than  was  necessary, 
^t  her  thick  falling  ringlets  might  conceal 
her  altered  countenance,  while  she  wiped 
from  her  eye  the  first  tear  that  Harry  Went- 
worth  had  ever  made  her  shed. 

It  might  be  that  he  did  not  know  the  de- 
gree of  feeling  of  which  Ellen  was  capable; 
or  that,  in  his  own  heart  there  was  no  such 
deep  and  hidden  fountain;  for  he  never 
dreamed  that  he  had  given  pain,  and  would 
almost  rather  have  wept  himself  than  that 
eyes  so  beautiful  should  have  been  dimmed 
with  tears.  It  was,  however,  but  a  light  and 
passing  cloud,  and  those  eyes  again  beamed 
forth  in  all  their  wonted  brightness;  music 
and  dancing  drowned  the  evening  in  noise 
and  confusion,  and  all  was  sunshine  and 
glad  summer  beneath  the  roof  of  Mr.  Esk- 
dale,  in  spite  of  the  wintry  blasts  that  howled 
without 

*'What  can  be  the  matter  with  Ellen 
Esk^e?"  said  a  lady  to  her  companion, 
one  evening,  as  they  returned  home  from  the 
playl" 

"  Oh,  in  love,  to  be  sure,"  was  ^be  reply ; 
for  her  companion  was  a  gentleman. 

"  She  need  not  pine  away  for  that,"  said 
the  lady,  "  for  Wentworth  seems  as  much  in 
love  as  she  does.  She  must  be  ill ;  that  cold 
of  hers  lasts  so  k>ng.  Did  you  not  observe, 
the  other  day,  at  Mrs.  Beverley's,  how  she 
leaned  upon  the  harp,  and  how  dreadfully 
worn-out  she  looked  af\er  the  first  dance  7" 

'^  As  for  the  leaning  upon  the  harp,"  re- 
ified he  of  the  charitable  sex,  "it  was  to 
show  ofi*  her  figure ;  and  young  ladies  al- 
ways look  languid,  when  they  can,  to  exdte 
interest" 

"  Well,  continued  the  lady,  these  beauties 
never  last  I  wish  poor  Mrs.  Eskdale  may 
not  lose  her  daughter  yet" 

It  was  true  enough  :  Ellen  was  now  oflen 
80  weary  that  she  could  hardly  walk  up 
stairs,  when  the  &mily  retired  to  rest ;  and 
in  the  morning  there  was  a  cold  glassy  look  | 


about  her  eyes,  that  might  weO  have  aloftled 
the  fears  of  a  more  anxious  and  ezperieneed 
parent;  and  her  mother  did  at  last  begin  to 
think  something  must  be  the  matter;  for 
Ellen  could  not  sing  as  she  was  wont ;  the 
highest  tones  of  her  voice  were  almost  en- 
tirely gone,  and  she  seldom  got  through  a 
piece  of  music  without  a  violent  fit  of  oou^ 
iug. 

^Poor  girl !  she  has  quite  outgnnni  her 
strength,"  said  the  mother ;  "  she  must  have 
tonics."  So  Ellen  tried  tonics,  and  her 
cough  was  worse  than  ever ;  but  it  was  not 
before  she  was  obliged  to  give  up  ^andng 
too,  that  the  family  had  recourse  to  medical 
advice. 

"A  ^ht  pulmonary  affection,"  said  the 
doAor ;  and  he  rubbed  his  hands,  for  he  saw 
before  him  a  good  winter's  work. 

Some  persons,  on  looking  back,  would  have 
been  alarmed  to  see  how  much  bad  been 
given  up  during  the  last  few  weeks ;  but  El- 
len only  laughed,  and  toki  Wentworth  she 
was  growing  quite  a  saint;  and  that  afler 
Christimas,  she  would  put  on  a  plain  cap, 
and  go  and  sit  with  sister  Cartwrighl,  at  her 
class-meetings. 

AUoould  have  been  bocne;  berbadnigfats, 
her  cough,  her  weakness, — and  aU  borne 
cheerfully,  but  now  the  ill-natured  old  doctor 
forbad  her  going  out,  except  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  when  the  weather  was  mild- 
est Her  evenings  must  be  spent  at  home, 
quiedy,  and  without  any  escitement  If  the 
famfly  would  stay  with  her,  and  Harry  Went- 
worth, and  two  or  three  others  would  oome, 
it  might  be  endured ;  but  sometimes  she  was 
leA  entirely  ak>ne :  and,  worst  of  all,  hftd  nin 
through  the  last  volume  of  the  last  novel  be- 
fore they  returned.  On  Sunday,  however, 
she  had  them  all  safely  enough,  and  Wen^ 
worth  too,  and  a  merry  evening  they  manag- 
ed to  pass  together ;  for  they  had  eveiybody 
to  describe,  and  to  mimic ;  and  when  RUen 
had  their  follies  second-hand,  it  was  almost 
as  entertaining,  as  if  she  had  seen  them  her^ 
self.  But  even  these  arausemento  began  lo 
pall  upon  her ;  and  sometimes,  when  they 
looked  round  for  her  ready  laugh,  she  hmd 
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Corned  awmy  her  face,  and  was  quite  unable 
to  laagh  at  all 

Oh,  the  empcineai  of  folly,  ^i^ien  niortal 
siefcnev  &Ile  apon  the  heart  I 

It  was  at  the  doee  of  one  of  these  sabbath 
eveningi,  when  her  sister  and  Wentworth 
bad  benanasoally  animated,  that  Ellen  sud- 
d«iiJy  burst  into  tears,  and  left  the  room. 

^  What  is  the  matter  with  that  siUy  girl  V 
•aid Miss  Eskdale;  <<she  grows  so  fretfbl, 
thcj«  is  DO  soeh  thing  as  pleasing  her.'' 

■^No,"  said  her  sister  Mary,  <*  you  should 
not  say  eo;  fiflen  was  never  fretful,  but  her 
•pirits  are  so  weak  now,  that  the  least  thing 
oret powers  her,"  and  so  saying,  Mary  fol- 
lowed her  upstairs. 

It  was  well  that  she  did ;  (6t  the  poor  girl 
having  at  last  given  ibll  vent  to  her  feelings, 
in  a  violent  fit  of  hysterics,  the  rupture  of  a 
bUod  vewel  was  the  natural  and  feaHbl  eon- 
seqoenc6» 

I  From  this  time  Ellen  never  spent  the  night 
I  alone :  Marston,  a  middle-aged  woman,  who 
I  had  been  in  the  family  for  many  years,  had 
I  a  bad  pUeed  beside  her,  and  she  was  redu- 
ced to  the  necessity  of  being  in  all  respects 
an  invalid. 

I     Bcill  there  seemed  to  be  no  immediate 

i  danger.    It  was  a  case  which  needed  care 

and  quiet    Marston  was  an  excellent  nurse, 

1  and  the  kindest  creature  in  the  world;  so 

I  there  was  no  need  to  sit  much  with  Ellen,  es- 

I  peeiafly  as  the  dear  girl  was  not  allowed  to 

'  cooreise ;  and  thus  she  was  leA  hour  aAer 

'  hoar,  to  muse  in  solitude;  ibr  those  who 

[  weiv  nearest  and  dearest  to  her,  knew  not 

I  that  krre  that  will  steal  into  the  darkened 

,  chamber,  and  watch  by  the  bed<side  of  a  be- 

^  loved  object  not  only  enduring,  but  choosing 

that  fkithftil  vigil,  before  all  the  pleasures  of 

'  the  worid — that  soul-felt  and  expressive  still- 

nesB,  when  afiection,  like  the  evening  dew, 

•beds  her  silent  influence  on  the  drooping 
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There  was  no  hnmediate  danger :— Ellen's 
excellent  eonstitutbn  ralHed  again,  and  she 
waaablCi  once  more,  widi  the  help  of  BAars- 
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ton,  to  pace  slowly  to  and  fh>ln  her  room,  cast- 
ing many  a  wistful  glance  at  the  dull  window, 
that  looked  out  upon  a  square  of  formal  gar- 
den, where  the  shrubs  were  matted  up,  and 
here  and  there  a  wasted  drid  of  dirty  snow 
told  of  a  chilly  and  humid  atmosphere,  with 
all  its  melancholy  accoropanimentB.  EUen 
gaitied,  and  gazed,  till  she  was  wearied  out ; 
and  then  she  turned  within,  and  opened  her 
box  of  trinket*,  which  had  pleased  her  so  of- 
ten ;  but  now  they  failed  in  producing  any 
odier  effect  than  a  slight  touch  of  pain — 
it  might  be  a  faint  apprehension  that  what 
had  been  would  never  *be  again,  which  had 
wen  nigh  brought  the  tears  into  her  eyes ;  so 
she  asked  Marston  for  her  music,  but  music, 
without  either  voice  or  instrument,  is  the  dull- 
est thing  in  the  worid,  and  this  failed  her 
too.  What  could  she  do?  Swallow  her 
sleeping  draught  two  hours  before  the  time, 
and  beg  of  Marston  to  assist  her  into  bed, 
for  she  was  weary  of  herself  and  every  thing 
beside. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  EUen  had  so  far 
recovered  as  to  regain  the  wonted  tone  of 
her  mind,  and  with  this  transient  and  delu- 
sive convalescence,  came  busy  thoughts  of 
that  worid  in  which  she  had  been  so  bright 
a  star— that  ungrateful  worid,  that  never 
missed  nor  mourned  her  waning  light 

As  soon  as  her  strength  would  permit,  she 
amused  herself  with  looking  through  her 
wardrobe.  One  by  one,  her  rich  dresses 
were  unfolded;  the  dressmaker  was  called 
in,  to  alter  them  to  her  present  shape,  and 
ah !  it  was  like  a  mockery  of  ^e  grave,  to 
see  her  tall  thin  figure,  decked  out  in  the 
vestmenti  of  fiiriiion,  and  folly,  and  to  hear 
her  difficult  and  laborious  breathings,  and  the 
short  quick  cough  that  perpetuaUy  interrupt- 
ed her  directions,  as  she  told  how  the  trim- 
mings, the  fullness,  and  the  folds,  were  to  be 
so  placed,  as  to  conceal  the  aheratkm  in  her 
wasted  person. 

Oh!  it  needs  religion  to  wean  us  from  the 
thhigs  of  earth! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Th£R£  is  nothing  like  a  return  to  the  do- 
mestic scenes,  and  pursuits  of  a  family,  for 
giving  spirits  to  an  invalid ;  and  Elien,  when 
released  from  the  prison  of  her  own  room, 
really  fancied  she  was  gaining  strength. 
With  her  returning  spirits,  the  hopes  of  the 
family  returned,  and  with  their  hopes,  the 
longing  to  be  again  in  the  world,  just  to  tdl 
Lady  B*  that  dear  Ellen  was  recovering; 
and  then  the  party  at  Sir  Robert  Long's, 
could  they  refuse  that,  now  that  Pa  and  Sir 
Robert  had  had  a  difleren^  about  their 
game ;  it  would  look  as.  if  the  ladies  of  the 
family  wished  to  keep  it  up — no,  they  must 
go,  and  not  one  of  them  only,  but  all  Biar- 
ston  would  sit  with  Ellen ;  so  they  dressed 
themselves,  and  kissed  her  very  kindly,  and 
led  her ;  and  she  sat  for  a  long  time  listen- 
ing to  the  sound  of  the  carriages,  as  they 
rolled  along  the  street,  each  conveying  its 
rich  freight  to  the  door  of  the  wealthy  Paro- 
net 

It  so  happened,  on  that  day,  that  Went- 
worth  had  not  been  invited,  and  hearing  that 
his  mistress  was  again  visible,  and  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  he  went  and  knocked  at 
that  busy  door,  that  was  for  ever  turning  on 
Its  hinges.  Oh,  how  well  did  Ellen  know 
his  step,  as  he  lightly  skipped  up  the  stairs ! 
she  tried  to  meet  him  at  the  door  of  the 
drawing  room:  but  her  breath  failed  her, 
and  she  could  only  look  a  welcome  kinder 
than  words. 

When  her  lover  first  beheld  her,  he  started 
back;  for  there  ia  a  disease  which  makes 
rapid  inroads  upon  beauty,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  without  the  sufferer  being  aware 
of  any  change ;  but  be  soon  recovered  him- 
self, and  began  to  apologize  for  his  long  ab- 
sence^  by  a  thousand  excuses,  which  Ellen 
of\en  interrupted  by  her  exclamations  of 
pleasure,  that  he  had  come  at  last,  and  so 
opportunely. 

"I  began  to  think  that  you  would  never 
come  again,  it  is  so  long  sipce  you  have  been 
here.  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  it  is  so 
dull  diut  up  here  alone,  when  they  all  leave 


me ;  but  come,  dt  dowDy  and  be  at  Ittppgr  av 
you  can,  and  tell  me  aU  thai  ycm  have  sem 
and  heard  since  we  lasit  met;  bat  do  not 
make  me  iau^  for  I  have  a  wretched  fM- 
ing  here,"  (laying  her  hand  i^on  her  breest,) 
'^and  laughing  hurts  me  worae  th&a  any- 
thing;'' so  they  sat  down  together,  and  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  the  fire,  and  were  both  sfleat 
for  a  long  time. 

*'Did  you  ever  see  any  one  in  a  oonswmp- 
tionl"  was  the  fiiat  qfueituMi  ipHiidi  Bfleo 
aaked;  and  her  lover  atarted,  for  he  had  been 
thinking  of  the  veiy  same  tiling. 

"No,  I  never  did,  and  hope  I  never  shall; 
your  illness  is  not oonsompCloA,  dear  Sttea; 
it  is  not,  it  shall  not  be." 

"  Then  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this 
fever;  and  why  cannot  I  get  rid  of  this  hat- 
rid  cough;  I  strive  against  it,  indeed  I  do; 
and  sometimes  I  think  it  is  all  fancy,  I  feelao 
well;  but  oh!  Harry  Wentworth,ifkahiNiki 
be!"  And  riie  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  with 
such  an  expression  of  wild  and  convidsife 
agoi^,  tiiat  ke  almost  shrank  away. 

Wentworth  was  not  entirely  a  stranger  to 
the  thought  of  death,  but  he  had  onfy  thought 
of  dying  as  a  man,  or  a  soldier,  in  the  cause 
of  honour,  oi  on  the  field  of  batde;  the  ce^ 
tain  symptoms  of  a  lingering  and  fatal  mala- 
dy had  never  beibre  been  present  to  his  ob- 
servation; and  now,  when  he  looked  upon 
the  being  he  had  regarded  as  least  nMWtaL 
and  met  the  glaring  of  the  hollow  eye,  and 
saw  the  falling  away  of  the  fair  cheek,  tfat  j, 
wasting  of  the  once  rounded  lips,  and  fek  the 
earnest  pressure  of  the  thin  and  leverisk 
hand,  his  spirits  failed  within  him ;  fi>r  it  was 
beyond  what  his  imagination  had  ever  pie-  ' 
tured,  what  his  fortitude  was  able  to  endure,  , 
and  he  felt  that  he  had  no  coosolatioii  to  of*  j 
fer  in  such  an  hour  as  this. 

It  is  true  he  loved  her— but  how  ?  Not  as 
a  fellow-pilgrim  through  a  vale  of  teen,  jour- 
neying on  towards  a  better  land : — not  as  a 
creature  of  high  hopes  and  cc^Mdniitiet, 
whose  talents  are  to  be  matured,  and  whose 
good  feelings  strengthened  into  principle. 
He  loved  her  as  man  too  often  loves  woman, 
for  the  sake  of  her  bright  tyea,  her  shining 
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hair,  and  the  symmetxy  of  a  graceful  and 
^asde  figure.  He  loved  her  as  a  fair  and 
ehanned  creature,  who  was  to  be  exclusively 
his  own — to  minister  to  his  gratification,  to 
soothe  him  when  weary",  and  to  supply  fresh 
stimulus  to  his  tastes,  when  sated  with  frui- 
tion. How  then  should  he  find  consolation 
for  such  an  hour  as  this  I  ^  He  could  only 
fold  to  bis  bosom  this  frail  and  fading  beaut)r 
— kiss  ofi'the  falling  tears—and  tell  her,  that 
she  would  not,  could  not  die. 

Oh  I  it  needs  religion  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
thought  of  death! 

After  this  distressing  interview,  Went- 
worth  had  no  disposition  to  come  again; 
and,  if  he  had,  it  would  probably  have  been 
in  Tain,  for  the  poor  invalid  was  v^ry  soon 
confined  to  her  own  room,  and  strictly  forbid 
to  see  any  one,  except  her  own  family,  who 
now  were  all  sufficiently  concerned  at  the 
sad  change,  and  would  probably  have  made 
any  sacrifice  of  their  wonted  amusements  to 
save  her. 

Mrs.  Eskdale  was  by  no  means  an  unfeel- 
ing woman,  though  her  fears  had  been  late 
in  taking  alarm ;  but  now  she  felt,  in  its  full 
force,  how  much  dearer  to  her  was  the  life 
c^her  child,  than  all  her  wealth,  her  rich  fiir- 
niture,  and  her  fashionable  guests. 

But  what  could  she  do  7  The  ablest  phy- 
sicians were  consulted,  and  there  was  no 
hope ; — her  child  must  die !  Regardless  of 
the  wonted  placidity  of  her  countenance,  she 
wandered  from  one  stately  room  to  another, 
by  habit  adjusting  all  the  little  ornaments 
which  had  been  misplaced^  without  knowing 
what  she  did;  and  oflen  both  she  and  her 
daughter  stole,  on  tiptoe,  into  the  sick-room, 
asking  the  inexhaustible  question,  did  Ellen 
want  anything ;  but  never  staying  long  be- 
side her,  for  the  stillness  was  intolerable  to 
them,  and  they  knew  not  what  to  say,— Mar- 
ston  was  an  excellent  nurse,  and  Ellen  want- 
ed nothing.  Poor  child!  she  wanted  that 
best  of  friends,  a  friend  who  will  kindly  and 
candidly  tell  her  the  truth ;  for  though  she 
knew  that  she  was  daily  giving  up  one  thing 
after  another,  and  gradually  losing  ground. 


such  is  the  deceitful  nature  of  this  disease, 
that  she  did  not  feel  at  all  certain  ii  would 
terminate  in  death. .  Her  physician  was  the 
only  person  who  thought  of  revealing  the 
awful  truth,  and  a  consultation  was  h^ltl  on 
the  subject,  to  consider  whether  it  should  be 
done,  and  how. 

^  It  may  be  right,"  said  one,  "  but  I  couM 
not  tell  her  for  the  world ;"  and  another,  and 
another,  excused  herself,  until,  at  last,  the  lot 
fell  upon  the  physician,  a  man  who  had  nei- 
ther wife  nor  child,  nor  knew  any  thing  of 
the  sensibilities  of  woman's  heart;  so  be 
took  up  his  cane,  and  went  straight  into  the 
sick-room,  and  sat  down  by  the  bed-side. 

'^  It  has  been  thought  right,  ma'am,"  said 
he,  and  he  cleared  his  voice ;  ^'  it  has  been 
thought  right,  by  your  family,  to  depute  me 
to  be  the  bearer  of  unwelcome  information ;" 
and  he  paused  again,  for  Ellen  turned  away 
her  head.  "  I  doubt  not,  ma'am,  you  under- 
stand my  meaning ; — all  has  been  done  tliat 
medical  skill  affords,  but  there  are  diseases 
which  baffle  the  art  of  the  physician ;  some 
thing,  however,  may  yet  be  done  to  alleviate 
sufiering ;  and  allow  me  to  assure  you 
ma'am,  that  nothing  shall  be  omitted  on  my 
part 

Ellen  gave  no  sign  of  intelligence,  eitlier 
by  word  or  motion.  She  had  by  this  time 
buried  her  face  in  the  pillow,  so  that,  if  he 
had  said  more,  she  would  not  have  heard  it ; 
and  the  physician,  with  the  sutisfactioii  of 
having  discharged  his  duty,  rose,  and  grave- 
ly and  quietly  took  his  leave. 

Indeed,  every  one  in  the  house  seemed  to 
think  they  were  doing  tHeh* .  duty.  Pills 
were  compounded,  physicians  were  fee'd, 
parties  were  given  up,  bells  were  muffled, 
and  knockers  wrapped  in  leather, — what 
more  could  they  do?  Nurses  were  hired, 
receipts  were  borrowed,  and  fruits  of  every 
description  were  purchased  at  any  cost, — 
they  could  do  nothing  more!  and  still  the 
poor  girl  lay  stretched  upon  her  uneasy  bed, 
her  face  turned  towards  the  pillow  to  hide 
the  profuse  perspiration  that  stood  in  pearly 
drops  upon  her  forehead,  and  the  still  more 
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copious  flow  of  burning  tears,  which  gave 
some  evidence  to  the  beholder  of  the  uncon- 
trollable agony  within. 

They  co\ild,  indeed,  do  nothing  more;  for 
death  had  set  his  seal  upon  that  beautiful 
form,  and  she  was  sinking  into  the  fathom- 
less depths  of  eternity— passing  away,  in 
the  pride  and  the  promise  of  her  youth,  from 
all  its  glory,  and  from  all  its  exquisite  enjoy- 
ments ;  while  those  who  had  cherished  her 
infancy,  and  exulted  in  her  ripened  years ; 
who  knew  that  they  were  rearing  an  immor- 
tal fabric  to  stand  for  ever,  a  witness  of  their 
faithfulness  or  their  neglect,  looked  upon 
their  miserable  child,  and  wrung  their  help- 
less hands,  and  mingled  their  melancholy 
wailings  with  hers ;  but  no  one  pointed  out 
a  ray  of  hope,  or  spoke  one  word  of  comfort, 
or  even  thought  of  the  blessed  Saviour,  who 
walked  upon  the  troubled  waters  in  the  ma- 
jesty of  his  benignant  love.  Trembling,  fear- 
ful, hopeless,  she  was  about  to  be  pushed  off 
from  the  frail  bark  of  mortality ;  and  where 
now  were  all  the  energies  of  that  strong  and 
buoyant  heart  1  Hope,  that  bums  brightest 
in  the  youthful  bosom — hope,  that  too  often 
deceives  us  in  the  intricate  wilderness  of 
life,  but  ia  ever  ready  to  stand  forth  in  un- 
deniable reality  on  the  brii^  of  the  grave — 
where  was  Ellen's  hope?  Weeping  over 
the  ruins  of  her  own  **  fantastic  realm,"  and 
faith,  her  sober  sister,  came  not  in  that  hq|ir 
of  need, — and  why?  because  she  had  been 
sought  only  to  give  stability  to  idle  profes- 
sions, and  vain  promises,  and  giddy  smiles, 
and  had  never  been  solicited  to  preside  over 
her  own  peculiar  province,  the  life,  the  duties, 
and  the  death^bed  of  the  Christian. 

The  medicine,  which  was  sent  that  after- 
noon, soothed  the  patient  into  a  long  slum- 
ber, from  which  she  awoke  considerably  re- 
freshed, and  sat  up,  as  usual,  during  part  of 
the  evening;  indeed  she  felt  so  well  as  al- 
most to  question  the  doctor's  infalUbility,  and 
co\ild  not  help  asking  Marston  if  she  thought 
there  was  really  no  hope. 

^Oh!  yes  ma'am,  a  great  deal  of  hope 
when  the  warm  weather  comes. 


"  Warm  weather !  how  you  talk  woman  ! 
it  is  now  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  spring 
cannot  come  for  months  yet ;  but  oh !  I  dare 
not  think  about  the.spring ;  and  she  fell  into 
a  long  fit  of  chOdish  weeping,  partly  the 
effect  of  the  opiate  she  had  taken.  ^  Mars- 
ton,"  said  she,  as  soon  as  she  regained  vome 
degree  of  self-command,  "I  wish  you  woold 
tell  Mr.  Wentworth  what  the  doctor  thinks ; 
but  stay,  give  me  paper,  I  will  write  j — no,  I 
cannot  guide  the  pen ;  do  steal  out^  and  ask 
to  see  him  yourself  and  tell  him  he  mtut 
come  once  again.  I  will  send  for  him  when 
I  am  at  the  best,  for  I  would  not  for  the 
world  distress  him,  poor  fellow."  So,  one 
evening,  when  she  felt  able  to  bear  it,  he  was 
sent  for  and  came  with  Marston  into  the 
room  where  Ellen  lay,  stretched  out  upon  a 
sofa,  which  had  been  placed  beside  the  fire 
for  her  accommodation,  when  weary  of  her  \ 
bed.  \ 

Poor  girl !  she  had  felt  strong  enough  be-  ; 
fore  her  lover  came,  but  now,  when  he  walk- 
ed silently  up  to  her,  and  affectionately  took 
her  hand, — but  most  of  all,  when  she  heard 
again  the  well-remembered  tones  of  his  rkh 
and  manly  voice,  it  seemed  as  if  the  ties  that 
bound  her  to  the  world  were  drawn  about 
her  with  flresh  power,  and  in  that  moment, 
she  tasted  the  full  bitterness  of  death. 

Wentworth  asked  a  few  kind  questions, 
and  that  was  all,  for  he  had  not  a  singk 
word  of  comfort  to  offer,  and  there  was  a 
choaking  in  his  throat,  which  almost  forbade 
him  to  say  anything. 

Ellen  all  the  while  lay  still  and  motion- 
less ;  she  did  not  raise  her  eyes,  nor  speak 
one  word  |  yet  the  lids  were  not  ao  closely 
shut,  but  that  one  big  tear  aAer  another 
stole  from  beneath  the  long  silken  l&^es, 
and  wandered  unheeded  down  her  hoDow 
cheek,  where  a  single  bright  spot  of  buming  il 
crimson  told  its  fearful  tale.  | 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  this  pain-  *' 
fbl  silence  might  have  lasted,  had  not  the 
door  opened,  and  Marston  beckoned  Went-  ; 
worth  out.  ,( 

•You  win  be  so  good  as  to  rememhert 
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8ir,^  nid  the,  *^  that  I  have  strict  orden  not 
to  admit  any  one,  I  should,  therefore,  thank 
yoa  to  leave  us  as  soon  as  possible." 

When  Wentworth  returned,  he  gently 
took  op  Ellen's  long,  thin  hand,  that  lay 
stretched  out  as  pure,  and  almost  as  lifeless 
as  marhle,  and  said,  in  a  quiet  voice,  that  he 
feared  it  was  time  for  him  to  leave  her. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  she  raised  her  eyes, 
and  looked  full  into  his  face. 

There  is  an  expression  in  the  eye  that  is 
lighted  iq^  by  the  fever  of  consumption, 
which  those  who  have  not  seen  it  never  can 
imagine,  and  which  those  who  have  seen  it 
never  can  forget  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
poor  suflisrer  struggled  to  speaL  Her  lips 
quivered,  but  she  had  no  words  to  express 
the  anguish  of  her  soul.  Wentworth  stooped 
down,  that  his  ear  might  catch  the  sound,  if 
there  were  any,  and  with  the  hand  that  was 
disengaged,  she  raised  fVom  his  brow  the 
thick  curls  of  raven  hair,  and  then  gently 
circling  h&  neck  with  her  slender  arm,  drew 
him  still  nearer,  and  pressed  upon  his  fore- 
bead  her  farewell  kiss ;  saying  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  low  whisper,  "  It  is  the  last  P 

And  this  was  all ;  and  he,  who  had  so 
loved  her  in  diis  world,  parted  with  her  on 
the  brink  of  another ;  lefl  her  at  the  gates 
of  deadi,  without  one  word  about  eternity 
to  cheer  her  on  her  awful  way. 

Here  let  us  draw  a  veil  over  the  closing 
scene.  He  to  whom  time  has  no  limits— to 
whom  opportunity  gives  no  advantage — to 
whom  all  things  are  possible,  is,  doubtless, 
sble  to  carry  on  his  own  work  of  prepara- 
tioti  in  the  soul,  even  when  the  sufferer  dies 
and  makes  no  sign. 

It  is  the  task  of  ike  writer  to  describe,  as 
wen  as  feeble  powers  are  able  to  describe, 
the  external  evidence  of  that  struggle,  which 
most  natnrally  attend  the  dissolution  of  the 
eardily  tenement,  to  those  who  have  not  en- 
sored  a  place  in  any  higher  habitation. 

The  heaH  alone  knoweth  its  own  bitter- 
nesi^  and  the  heart  alone  beareth  witness, 
with  anguish  unutterable,  to  that  which  is  in 
reality  the  sting  of  death— the  victory  of 
the  grave. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Im  a  few  days  the  public  papers  announced 
the  death  of  Ellen,  youngest  daughter  of 
Charies  Eskdaie,  Esq.,  and  all  the  ceremony 
of  preparation  for  the  deepest  grief  went  on 
in  the  still  busy  family. 

On  the  sixth  day  after  this  melancholy 
event,  Wentworth  found  himself  to  his 
great  surprise,  still  thinking  of  Ellen.  It 
was  true  and  faithful,  and  looked  well  not 
to  forget  her ;  but  to  bear  about  with  him 
continually  the  remembrance  of  her  loveli- 
ness, and  his  own  los%  was  a  weakness  of 
which  he  had  not  conceived  himself  capa- 
ble ;  so  he  filled  another  bumper  of  cham- 
paign, and  determined  to  be  wiser.  He 
had  that  day  dined  alone  at  his  own  table, 
and  now  sat  gazing,  without  a  wish,  at  the 
rich  dessert  that  was  spread  before  him— 
not  only  without  a  wish,  but  without  a  de- 
finite idea,  for  he  drank  deeply,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  drown  reflectk>n,  and  now  the 
lights  were  dancing  before  him  with  a  dizsy 
glare,  and  half-imagined  images  flitted  by, 
in  quick  succession,  amongst  which  the  pale 
and  lifeless  form  of  Ellen  retuned  too  ofkn, 
until  at  last,  by  one  of  those  unaccountable 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  by  which  we 
sometimes  feel  impelled  to  do  tint  which  is 
most  revolting  to  our  feelings,  he  started 
fVom  his  seat,  and  determined  that  he  would 
go  and  look  upon  the  dead  body.  This  re- 
solution, once  formed,  was  soon  acted  iqrnn, 
for  he  had  neither  power  nor  patience  to 
think,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  entered 
the  hall  ef  Mr.  Eskdaie,  and  called  for|| 
Biarston. 

She  came,  and  neither  of  them  spoke,  for 
Wentworth  pointed  to  the  stairs,  and  the 
woman,  taking  up  a  tall  candle,  walked  si- 
lently before  him,  until  they  stopped  at  the 
door  of  what  was  once  Ellen's  chamber. 
The  door  was  locked,  and  Biarston  tried  to 
turn  the  key  without  making  any  npise,  as  if 
afiraid  to  wake  the  slumberer  wUhin.  They 
entered— four  wax  candles  that  stood  burn- 
ing night  and  day,  two  at  each  end  of  the 
coffin,  gave  a  pale  and  strfemn  light  to  the 
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chilly  aspect  of  the  room*  Over  the  coffin 
there  had  been  carefully  drawn  a  cover  of 
white  mudin,  which  Marstbn  dowly  fblded 
down  as  soon  as  Wentworth  drew  near ;  and 
he  stood  gazing  on  the  hfeless  figure,  with 
the  bewildered  astonishment  of  one  who  has 
but  a  partial  apprehension  of  some  great 
and  awful  calamity. 

The  soft  tresses  of  silky  hair  that  were 
wont  to  wave  and  glitter  in  the  light,  agi- 
tated by  the  quick  and  playfbl  movements 
of  her  who  was  so  proud  to  wear  them, 
were  now  comlied  out  and  kud  in  bands 
upon  the  forehead,  as  smooth  and  close  as 
if  no  breath  or  motion  had  ever  stirred 
them. '  The  ^es  fitmi  which  the  very  soul 
of  merriment  had  once  beamed  fbrtii,  were 
now  for  ever  folded  under  their  snowy  lids, 
and  the  long  lashes  fell  with  a  deep  shadow 
on  the  cheek— the  hollow  cheek,  for  which 
health  and  youth,  and  beauty  had  once  con- 
tended, as  for  a  treasure  that  was  peculiarly 
their  own — and  then  the  mouth — ^where  now 
was  the  exquisite  ptay  of  the  Ups,  that 
would  puzade  the  beholder  with  sudi  rapid 
expression  of  mingled  emotions— of  pride — 
of  laughter— of  contempt — untQ  all  were 
lost  in  a  smile,  so  beaming  widi  the  best  af- 
feetioBS  of  the  soul,  that  those  who  felt  its 
sweetness  were  apt  to  forget  every  thing  be- 
side? Those  lips  were  now  drawn  out  into 
long  purple  lines,  between  ^diich  the  white 
teeth  were  vidible,  and  the  chin,  and  the 
nose,  too,  had  become  so  pointed  and  promi- 
nent, that  those  who  had  well  known  EUen 
Eskdale  might  now  have  looked  upon,  with- 
out recognizing,  her  fhce.  And  yet,  in 
^ite  of  all  these  fearful  changes,  there  was 
beauty  still— that  beauty  which  every  heart 
can  feel,  but  which  no  words  can  describe — 
the  beauty  of  eternal  stillness — die  beauty 
of  deadi ! 

Wentworth  gazed,  and  gazed,  and  neither 
he  nor  his  companion  spoke  one  word,  until 
at  last  he  lifled  his  rosy  fingers,  warm  with 
the  cirdipg  blood  of  life,  and  touched  the 
cheek  I  The  chill  of  horror  that  instantly 
ran  through  his  veins,  brought  back  his 
scattered  senses,  to  suffer  wi&  redoubled  in- 


tensity of  fbeling.  He  had  pictured  to  him- 
self;  before  he  came,  the  eye,  the  lips,  tfas 
forehead,  the  whole  countenance;  bat  the 
solid  marble  feeling^  the  cfAd  reflurtanee  eT 
that  cheek,  whose  yielding  sofloeM  be  liad 
known  so  well,  was  what  no  one  had  ever 
described  to  him,  vdiat  he  had  never  dream- 
ed of 

That  chilling  touch  had,  in  one  iiistant,  di»> 
persed  all  his  imaginary  fortitude,  and  be 
stood  beside  the  coffin,  pale  as  its  own  life- 
less occupant;  weak  and  trembling  as  a 
child.  At  length,  with  uncertain  etepsi  be 
gained  die  door ;  and  though  Marston  trM 
to  make  him  understand  that  die  fbieral 
would  take  place  on  the  following  day,  be 
neither  heard  nor  tried  to  hear,  but  hurried 
down  the  stairs,  and  through  the  hall,  with- 
out any  other  member  of  the  household 
knowing  he  had  been  there. 

How  dark  and  dreary  was  that  long  night 
to  Harry  Wentworth.  Sleep  came  not  to 
draw  her  misty  curtain  between  him  and  the 
distressing  realities  of  life— the  still  more 
terrible  realities  of  death.  If  for  one  moment 
he  dosed  his  eyes  in  fbrgetfulness,  the  next 
they  were  wide  open,  vainly  endeavoring  to 
pierce  into  die  abyss  of  darlmces ;  and  when- , 
ever  he  turned  his  fiice  towards  the  vacant 
piflow,  his  distempered  imagination  present- 1 
ed  a  long  white  figure,  stretched  beside  him, 
with  Ellen's  eyes,  just  as  he  had  seen  them 
in  their  last  interview,  fixed  full  upon  his 
countenance,  while  every  time  his  hand 
touched  the  cold  bed-clothes^  the  remem- 
brance of  that  icy  cheek  came  back  to  him, 
bringing  its  own  deathly  chillneas  to  hii 
bursting  heart 

'  How  was  the  strong  man  brought  low,  and 
his  boasted  power  subdued,  beneath   the 
mastery  of  ungovernable  feeling.     It  war  j 
not  altogedier  fear  that  held  him  in  eubjec- 1 
don — still  less  was  it  sorrow — but  a  terr^Ic 
warfare  of  all  that  can  agitate  the   e>oai. 
heightened  it  may  be  at  times,  (for  who  cio 
fathom  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,)  hy  fi  ^ 
fearful  looking-for  of  judgmenu 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  following  morrthii:, 
the  household  of  Harry  Wentworth  were  u 
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bjr  te  riDglng  ^iT  tbeir  rauler'fl 
beO. 

■^It  noit  be  «8  I  thought,'^  mid  the  old 
iMMMe-keeper,  ''be  k  breaking  hts  heaot  for 
that  de«r  yoong  lady," — and  recollecting  ^e 
elBeacj  of  hartihoro  in  many  former  caseay 
when  her  own  heart  was  broken,  and  well 
knowing  tet  neither  her  matter  nor  John 
^would  be  able  to  find  the  noatrum,  ehe  took 
up  the  light,  kept  always  burning  in  her 
room,  and  proceeded  to  the  landing  of  the 
•taira,  where  ahe  could  distinctly  hear  the 
conversation  which  took  place  between  the 
master  and  his  man. 

**Sir,**  said  John  "the  roan  has  never 
eaten  a  handful  of  com  noce  the  trotting 
match  on  Weston  common." 

*^  Then  take  Ronald :  I  don't  care  which, 
oaiy  mind  you  are  there  in  time  to  let  htm 
breathe  before  we  start  The  hounds  meet  at 
Bexley.  I  liiaU  breakfast  at  the  Orange,  and 
see  that  you  are  ready  A>r  me.  But  stop— give 
DM  a  light,  for  this  room  is  darker  than " 

^  Break  his  heart  I"  said  the  house-k^^per, 
and  she  toraed  again  into  her  own  chamber, 
where  she  was  soon  asleep  m  her  own  bed. 

It  waa  a  noble  and  heart-stirnng  sight  to 
those  who  eare  for  auch  thinga,  to  see 
fomg  Wentworth  that  day  on  his  black 
humer-  a  fttrious  and  high  metded  animal, 
that  lew  eottld  manage :  but  it  was  the  pride 
of  hk  rider  tiiat  he  could  manage  anything 
—could  bring  anything  into  subjection.  He 
forgot  that  little  field  of  action,  his  own  heart, 
and  those  eternal  enemies,  his  own  wild  pkas- 
aonat,  and  his  own  stubborn  wilL  In  foot  he 
forgot  every  thing  for  a  fow  hours  at  least, 
for  the  firost  was  all  gone--the  scent  lay  well 
— ibe  ground  was  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tuOy  and  Ronald  outdid  himself)  to  say  no- 
thiog  of  the  merits  of  the  poor  fox,  who  died 
like  a  Briton. 

There  was  excitement  in  the  chase  that 
day,  enough  to  wean  a  heart  like  Went^ 
worth's  from  every  thought  of  sorrow;  and 
if  aometimea  die  image  of  his  lost  treasure 
would  present  itself  unbidden,  it  only  served 
aa  a  stimuhis  to  frerii  action— to  urge  his 
horse  lo  a  mora  desperate  leap. 


Thus  passed  those  hours  of  boisterous  hi- 
larity, and  forgetfulness  of  care.  But  mo- 
ments of  enjoyment  must  have  a  crisis,  and 
mornings  of  felicity  an  aflemoon. 

Wentworth  staid  long  upon  the  field,  for 
there  were  the  difierent  properties  of  difier- 
eat  anhnals  to  discuss;  bets  to  decide,  and  a 
world  of  business  to  be  gone  through ;  so  that 
when  he  turned  his  horse's  head  to  the  road 
leading  towards  the  city,  the  .darkness  and 
haze  of  a  dull  afUrnoon,  in  the  early  part  of 
February,  was  already  beginning  to  render 
distant  objects  misty  and  undefined. 

It  so  happened,  that  all  the  gentlemen 
iwdiose  destination  was  the  same,  had  pre- 
ceded him  by  some  hours,  so  that  he  was 
left  to  pursue  his  solitary  way,  and  ruminate 
in  silence  on  the  dregs  of  excitement;  the 
most  unsatisfactory  aliment  in  the  world. 
Gaily  whistling  up  his  spirits,  he  began,  for 
want  of  better  amusement,  to  think  of  some 
familiar  air,  by  which  he  might  beguile  the 
time.  <*  Gentle  Zitella,"  had  ab-eady  pas- 
sed his  lips;  but  there  is  a  power  in  sound 
to  call  up  buried  images,  beyond  what  the 
utmost  stretch  of  imagination  can  realize ; 
and  with  that  light  and  playful  ditty,  came 
back  the  vivid  remembrance  of  her  who  had 
80 often  sung  it  with  him ;  and  he  sawagain 
the  slender  fingers,  white  as  the  ivory  keys 
they  touched,  and  the  sparkle  of  the  sunny 
eyes,  and  all  the  bright  and  rapid  variations 
of  her  incomparable  charms. 

There  was  no  bearing  this ; — stillness,  like 
that  of  death,  was  all  around  him ;  and  had 
not  his  horse,  with  something  of  his  master's 
irritability  of  feeling,  started  at  every  fi'esh 
object  upon  the  road,  and  thus  with  the  ap- 
plication of  whip  and  spur,  supplied  him  with 
continual  occupation,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
to  what  height  his  impatience  mi^  have 
risen.  It  was  too  much  for  mortal  man  to  en- 
dure— to  be  haunted  night  and  day  as  by  a 
spectre,  and  all  this  torment  from  one  who 
would  not  willingly  have  cast  a  shadow  on 
his  path.  It  became  necessary  to  call  up  all 
that  was  potent  and  dignified  in  his  nature, 
for  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  made  a  fool  of 
by  such  idle  fantasies;  so  ha  diacootimiad 
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his  boyish  occupation  of  lashing  off  aU  die 
young  twigs  within  his  reach,  and  sat  bolt 
upright  in  his  saddle,  and  ftlt  himself  a  man 
and  a  gentleman. 

In  this  style  he  was  issuing  from  a  bye- 
lane,  which  led  out  by  a  sudden  angle  into 
the  great  public  road,  when  in  an  instant,  his 
philosophy  and  himself  had  well  nigh  been 
dismounted,  by  Ronald  giving  a  tremendous 
start ;  and  Wentworth  started  too,  tbr  by  tiiat 
turn  in  the  road,  they  had  come  at  once  upon 
the  sight  and  sound  of  the  quidc  stroke  of  a 
spade,  upon  the  fresh  earth  of  a  new-made 
grave,  in  a  little  churchyard,  that  was  sepa- 
rated by  a  high  and  thin  hedge  from  the  pub- 
lic road.  The  fbneral  procession  was  all 
gone— the  clergyman  had  lefl  the  church — 
the  clerk  had  just  locked  the  door,  and  was 
carrying  home  the  keys,  and  a  troop  of  mer- 
ry children  were  enjoying  their  last  gambol 
amongst  the  graves,  before  the  sexton  should 
finish  his  work  and  turn  them  out  of  their 
favorite  play  ground. 

«  That's  a  cold  lodgii^"  said  Wentworth, 
as  soon  as  he  recovered  himself;  while  he 
pushed  up  his  horse's  head  as  near  as  he 
could  bring  it  to  the  part  of  the  hedge,  beside 
where  the  sexton  stood.— "  That's  a  cold 
lodging  for  somebody,  my  good  fellow;  for 
whom  are  you  doing  that  kind  service  ?" 

^  Sir,"  said  the  man,  looking  up,  and  rest- 
ing one  hand  upon  the  spade,  while  with  the 
other  he  slowly  raised  his  hat;  ^ who  lays 
here,  did  you  mean.  Sir  1— It's  a  Miss  Esk- 
dale, — there's  a  monument  in  that  church  to 
old  Sir  Jonas  Eskdale,  and  the  family  has 
buried  here  ever  since  his  time." 

Before  the  old  man  had  finished  speaking, 
Wentworth  was  again  proceeding  slowly  on 
his  way,  but  his  head  was  now  bent  forward, 
and  strongly,  and  violently,  yet  without  aim, 
or  object,  his  hands  were  clenching  the  reins 
of  his  bridle. 

For  some  time  he  pursued  his  way,  more 
ake  a  statue  than  a  living  man,  ^en  ano- 
ther start  of  his  horse  induced  him  to  look 
up,  and  he  saw  that  he  was  falling  in  with  a 
long  line  of  mourning  coaches ;  and  now  he 
could  hear  the  hollow  rumbling  of  the  hearse, 


a»  U  passed  under  die  arch  of  the 
gateway,  and,  when  he  looked  down  the  firsC 
street  into  the  city,  its  gUmmering  lights  were 
intercepted  at  intervals  by  the  nodding  of  the 
heavy  {^umes. 

Wentworth  would  have  givm  biikIv  could 
he  have  entered  by  some  other  road,  Ibc  to 
say  nothing  of  his  own  mteroal  atraggie^  he 
felt,  in  this  rencontre,  the  waotof  thedeaeacy 
of  external  mourning. 

In  his  scarlet  coat,  he  had  unwitting^ 
joined  the  funeral  prooesskxny  and  bis  sieek 
and  high  mettled  honter  was  jnxNidljr  rear> 
ing  and  prancing  beside  the  hearse,  mtokk 
had  just  conveyed  EQen  to  her  grave. 

Before  he  c<mld  reach  his  own  door,  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  the  house  of  Mr.  Kakdale 

He  looked  up  to  the  windows — ^the  draw- 
ing-room was  again  lighted,  and  the  shadows 
of  female  figures  flitted  to  and  fro. 

Ah!  how  well  could  Wentworth  pictore  to 
his  mind  the  scene  within.  The  blazing  fire 
of  a  winter's  evening — the  many  lights  of 
paler  lustre— the  thick  (bids  of  damaak  cur* 
tains — the  crimson  furniture,  that  gave  a 
glow  of  warmth  and  comfort  to  all  around — 
the  soil  and  flowery  carpets,  and  the  rkh 
sofas  inviting  to  luxurious  repoae.  He 
thought  of  aU  theee,  and  then  of  that  litik 
churchyard,  where  the  night  was  doeing  in 
unh^ded,  and  that  solitary  grave,  on  wfaieb 
a  still  and  steady  rain  was  falling,  iznfelt; 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  Aill  convic- 
tion took  possession  of  his  soul,  that  BUee 
was  indeed  no  more — that  throu|^  the  whole 
of  his  afWr-life  he  should  never  gaze  xxptm 
her  face  again.  There  might,  and  he  be- 
lieved there  would  be  much  to  cheer  and  an- 
imate him  on  his  fbture  course,  but  Ellen 
wouM  not  be  near  to  share  it  Creaturesas 
bright  and  beautiful  might  minister  to  his 
gratification — ^music  might  soothe  him  on  his 
way;  but  Ellen's  harp,  and  the  far  sweeter 
tones  of  Ellen's  voice  would  be  forever  mute. 

Wentworth  passed  on — hie  heart  waa  not 
broken — he  rushed  with  fresh  ardour  Into  the 
vortex  of  dissipation — he  drank  deeply  of  the 
cup  of  pleasure ;  but  aometimes,  before  the 
cup  was  tasted,  there  would  arise  thoo^Mi^ 
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that  were  almoit  iotolerable,  of  that  dnmal 
^rardi-yard,  tiie  hearae,  the  ooffio,  and  the 


Ohl  it  needs  religkxi  to  reoooetle  ui  even 
to  the  earthly  part  of  death. 

Of  the  family  of  the  Bekdalei,  it  it  not  ne- 
otmuf  to  ny  more  than  that,  at  the  expira- 
tkm  of  the  usoal  time  for  ■eclosion,  they  en- 
tered the  ehmvh,  in  which  they  maintained  a 
;  warn  and  comfortable  teat,  dreoMd  in  a  fall 
epeCome  of  feehionaWe  mourning;  thatmany 
txm«i  doriaf  that  day'e  ■errioe,  the  mother's 
ibee  wae  ehnroded  in  a  white  and  delicately 
•eented  cambric  handkerchief)  and  that 
ooee  or  twice,  when  the  danghlere  Ufled  np 
their  bine  eyei,  they  were  seen  to  be  eoAieed 
withteare. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Ip  any  yoong  reader  ehall  hare  glanced 
over  this  pietare,  in  search  of  highly  coloor- 
ad,  or  romalitic  soeoery,  without  any  regard 
to  the  general  design  of  the  painting^  disap- 
pointment will  be  the  probable  issoe,  accom- 
panied by  a  want  of  patience  to  bear  with 
the  anthor  a  little  longer,  while  she  gives  a 
swmnary  of  her  meaning,  or,  in  the  true  style 
of  fable  writing,  adds  a  moral  to  her  tale. 

The  individual,  whose  short  career  has 
been  deecnbed  in  these  pages,  may  serve  to 
leprcjcnt  a  vast  multitude  of  sentient  and 
imniortal  beings,  who  pass  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  without  once  enquiring  for 
what  purpose  they  have  been  sent  to  trace 
their  little  journey  of  experience  upon  this 
earth— ^th  what  provision  they  have  set 
oot  upon  that  journey,  and  what  will  be  the 
event  of  its  termination. 

The  human  mind,  in  its  natural  state,  has, 
under  all  circumstances,  powers  of  action 
and  capabilities  of  enjoyment;  and  must  ne- 
cessarily be  supplied  with  objects  on  which 
these  powers  may  operate,  and  sources  from 
these  capabilities  may  extract  pleas- 
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How  dreadfbl,  then,  must  be  the  error  of 
those  parents  who  would  forcibly  compel 
their  children  to  walk  in  the  right  way,  by 
unposing  upon  them  unnatural  restraints; 
checking  their  innocent  mirth,  and  violently 
uprooting,  iiytead  of  properly  directhig,  those 
desires  which  nature  has  implanted  in  dieir 
hearts.  If  this  be  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  which  is  recommended  to  us,  no  won' 
der  that  so  few  contmue  to  walk  tiierefaL 

In  order  that  death  may  be  divested  of  its 
terrors,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
render  life  still  more  terrible.  In  order  timt 
we  may  think  of  the  grave  without  shudder- 
ing and  horror,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  make  the  way  that  leads  to  it  a  howl- 
ing wOdemess  |— in  order  that  we  may  be 
willing  to  die,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  hate  to  live. 

The  bountiiy  Creator  of  our  being  has 
supplied  his  creatnies  with  sources  of  h^ipi- 
ness,  80  various  and  so  mult^ed,  that  the 
meanest  peasant  may  find  thmn  in  his  daily 
padi,  while,  to  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
mind,  earth,  air,  and  ocean,  teem  with  won- 
der and  deUght  How,  then,  can  there  be  sin 
in  opening  the  heart  to  those  pleasures  which 
the  present  state  of  existence  afibrds.  The 
great  and  important  question  is,  in  what 
measure,  and  in  what  manner  we  shall  enjoy 
them. 

If  the  body  be  permitted  to  gain  the  as- 
cendancy—if we  spend  our  money,  our  time 
and  our  energies,  in  ministering  to  the  grati- 
fication of  our  senses ;  whether  in  gross  in- 
dulgence, or  in  that  which  is  more  refined 
and  voluptuous,  well  may  we  shudder  to  per> 
ceive  in  that  body  the  symptoms  of  disease 
or  age ;  when  we  know  that  it  must  pass 
away  into  a  state  which  ofi*ers  every  thing 
humiliating  and  repulsive  to  the  natural  feel- 
ings. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  our  pleas- 
\ires  and  pursuits  have  been  such  as  to  ele- 
vate and  purify  the  mind,  that  mind,  being 
itself  immortal,  will  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of 
that  day,  when  it  shall  burst  the  bonds  of  its 
prison-house,  and  leave  behind  the  gross 
impediments  of  day. 

But  how,  asks  the  young  reader,  is  it  poe- 
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able  to  attain  this  state  of  mental  exaltation. 
My  dear  yoong  friends,  well  may  yoa  hesi- 
tate, before  you  attempt  so  difficult  an  ascent, 
witfaoot  the  help  of  religion  i  but  religion, 
vulgar,  degraded,  trampled-upon  rdigion,  is 
able  to  accomplish  all  this  for  you ;  and  that, 
witfiout  the  aid  of  science  or  philosophy: 
and  religion  has.  done  as  much  for  many, 
whose  portion  in  tiiis  world  was,  to  be  des- 
pised and  rejected  of  men ;  conrincing  them 
by  the  surest  evidence,  that  the  termination 
of  life  is  not  in  itself  an  evil,  nor  the  ap- 
proach to  it  a  season  of  dread.  That  death 
may  be  compelled  to  lay  down  his  hideous 
seq[Kre, — ^to  cease  to  be  a  long  of  terrors,  and 
placing  on  his  brow  the  diadem  of  peace, 
stretch  forth  his  hand,  in  kindly  welcome,  to 
tiie  shores  of  a  long  wished-for  eternity. 

As  farther  proof  how  much  the  body  may 
be  made  subservient  to  the  mind,  we  have 
only  to  refer  to  the  history  of  some  of  the 
ancient  philoeophers,  who  knew  not  God ; 
and  yet  were  able  to  meet  death  with  calm- 
ness and  satisfactbn,  and  jdunge,  without 
fear,  into  the  abyss  of  uncertainty.  If^  then, 
the  case  of  these  wonderful  beings,  who 
shone  like  stars  in  thft  distant  firmament ; 
beautifiil  in  their  own  lustre,  but  dimly  dis- 
iq;ipearing  before  the  glorious  oib  of  day— 


if  the  ease  of  these  woodeiftd  men  soppiks 
us  with  prooi^  how  much  the  body  mi^  be 
brought  into  subjection  to  the  miod ;  how 
much  of  firmness  and  fbrtitade  mmy  be  at,  | 
tained ;  how  mutk  resignation  of  self  aad ' 
sensual  enjeymeot  may  be  eflBscted,  by  a  !< 
steady  and  systematic  ooltivatioa  of  the  i»*  |l 
leUeetoal  powers,   combined   with  a  oaa-|; 
tempt    for   those   hmiries   and  pbasuics  ■' 
which  afibrd  gratification  to  the  senses  alsiic;  I 
wtiat  should  be  the  eipresskm  of  o«ir  joy,  ' 
what  the  measure  of  our  grotitode  to  him ;; 
who  has  permitted  OS)  m  this  our  day,  to  add  | 
to  the  negative  satisfectioQ  of  the  stoic,  the  ! 
high  hopes,   and   the   glorious   privdegtt 
vdiich  rdigion  akme  can  offer.  i 

Philosophy  may  destroy  the  burden  cf  the  ! 
body,  but  religion  gives  wings  to  the  sooL  | 
Philosophy  may  enable  us  to  look  dmra 
upon  earth  with  contempt,  but  religion  teach-  ' 
es  us  to  look  up  to  heaven  with  hope.  Phi-  ' 
losophy  may  support  us  to  the  bHnk  of  the  i 
grave,  but  religion  conducts  us  beyond.  ! 
Philosophy  unfirfds  a  rich  store  of  enjoymeot,  • 
— rdigion  makes  it  eteinaL  Happy  is  the  • 
heart  wfaers  religion  holds  her  throne,  and  i 
philosophy  her  noble  handmaid,  minlslerv  to  ' 
her  eialtation  I  >. 
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Dh!  amUble  lorelj  ^toath  1-— Sbampeaeb. 


CHAPTER  L 

In  Older  to  preeaot  the  youog  reader  with 
a  contrast  to  the  foregoing  picture,  it  ia  al- 
most pecewary  to  enter  into  the  humhle  and 
limited  experience  of  the  true  christian, 
under  similar,  and  even  grecuer  trials.   Sueh 

il  a  picture  of  private  lifb  offers  nothing  in  the 
I  way  o(*  romantic  interest ;  nothing  to  excite 
I  the  passions ;  nothing  to  awaken  in  the  soul 
)i  ooe  spark  of  poetic  feeling ;  hut  if  it  shoukl 
posse  Si  a  charm  of  sufficient  powerto  Rx  the 
at&eation  of  the  reader,  to  excite  a  greater 
iove  of  virtue,  or  awaken  in  the  soul  a  spark 
ef  religious  zeal,  the  Author  will  not  have 
Id  lament  that  she  has  written  in  vain. 

T»  tb«  Amthor  of  mj  teys; 
Wkli  lift  ••  prose  to  Ikaltor, 
Bow  sluU  1  MOiid  hb  pralaet 

Tky  HipiM  w*«  too  lowlj, 

Ok !  fToot  Jorotoloa ; 
T¥o  Lord  of  Imm*  too  holy, 

Tm  port,  to  4woll  ta  th«ai  I 

Th«a  tew  Btall  1,  the  weokeot, 

Hto  MrvMt  JMpo  lo  W  t 
m  Umos  wkea  ikmt  spookMl, 

Spirit  ot  lo^  to  mo ! 

rniotkj  kolj  bMilliic, 

Witk  MTopMof  iMort ; 
fO  boor  tliy  gentle  cbidlng , 

For  BorcUUl  thoa  art 

rn  brisf  eoeli  oafT  ioeliiif , 

A  aocriilee  to  thee ; 
HI  mk  thy  hooTonly  heolinf, 

BYea  for  mioe  enemy. 

■edmnihMild  an  altar, 

Tb  the  Aathor  ot  my  day* ; 
Whh  hpe  fhoofh  prone  to  fhottor, 

8»  thaa  I  aeaad  hia  pra»«.** 


Such  were  the  words  sung  hy  Alice  Bland, 
as  she  sat  pn  a  iow  bench  at  her  own  door, 
one  heautiful  sabbath  evening  $  and  the 
cheerful  cadence  was  joined  by  the  sweet 
voice  of  a  little  dark-h^red  boy,  whom  she 
pressed  closely  to  her  side ;  while  their  eyes 
met  with,  an  expression  of  such  affection,  as 
none  but  a  mother  and  a  child  can  know.  And 
then  they  looked  away  again,  over  the  green 
fields,  far  on  to  the  village  spire,  and  traced 
a  liUle  winding  path  that  issued  from  a 
group  of  stately  trees,  witli  diligent  search, 
as  if  for  the  appearance  of  some  expected 
object,  that  was  to  bring  additional  enjoy- 
toetii  to  their  quiet  and  peaceful  pleasures. 

"  He  is  coming,  he  is  coming,"  said  the 
child,  and  they  both  ran  forward  through 
the  garden  gaie,  and  down  the  green  lone, 
where  they  met  a  tall,  sallow,  and  exhausted- 
looking  young  man,  dressed  in  clerical 
costume,  and  wearing  the  still  more  impos- 
ing solemnity  of  his  sacred  office,  as  one 
who  deeply  felt  its  awful  and  almost  over- 
whelming responsibility. 

Never  did  plumed  warrior,  returning  from 
the  field  of  glory,  meeta  kinder  welcome  from 
his  lady-love,  than  that  with  which  Alice 
Bland  greeted  her  returning  lord—lord  both 
of  her  heart  and  home.  And  he  too  had  his 
full  particpation  of  delight,  as  mi^  be  seen 
in  his  dark  and  oAen  melancholy  eyes,  now 
lighted  up  with  all  the  feelings  of  the  hus- 
band, and  the  father,  as  he  stooped  to  kiss 
his  boy,  the  very  emblem  of  liimself ;— he  stoop- 
ed, for  be  had  lately  discovered  that  to  lill  him 
from  the  ground,  required  an  effort  almost 
beyond  his  strength ;  especially  aAer  so  long 
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a  walk,  a  day  of  such  laboiioiu  duty,  and  on 
a  sultry  summer's  eyening :  indeed  the  first 
greeting  was  hardly  over,  before  be  com- 
plained of  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, took  ofif  his  hat,  and  wiped  his  brow, 
that  was  pale  and  wrinkled  with  exhaustion 
and  fatigue. 

Alice  placed  his  arm  within  hers,  and  led 
him  gently  up  the  lane,  while  the  boy  ran 
forward  and  threw  open  the  garden  gate, 
holding  it  back  at  the  very  widest,  that  his 
father  and  mother  might  pass  through  with- 
out hinderance. 

Witiiin  &e  cottage  all  was  peace  and 
simple  comfort  Their  one  domestic  was 
enjoying  the  liberty  of  the  sabbath  amongst 
her  own  people,  and  Alice  with  her  willing 
hands,  had  prepared  the  social  tea,  with 
cream,  and  fhiit,  and  every  tiihig  that  she 
thought  would  be  most  refreshing  to  the 
weary  invalid.  Litde  Marcus  had  gathered 
a  pUOe  of  strawberries,  of  which  he  felt 
himself  the  proud  proprietor,  and  diese,  with 
bodi  his  hands,  he  presented  to  his  father, 
with  tfiat  deference  which  his  mother  had 
taught  him  was  due  to  those  ^o  were  ill  i 
and  though  his  (bther  tokl  him  again  and 
again  that  ladies  should  be  first  attended  to^ 
the  influence  of  the  mother  prevailed,  and 
the  ill-mannered  boy  persisted  in  Hit  error 
of  his  ways. 

Happy  pair!  tfaii  little  pdnt  of  etiq[uette 
was  all  that  Marcus  and  Alice  Bland  ever 
found  to  contend  about ;  for  in  duty,  as  well 
as  in  pleasure,  the«r  hands  and  hearts  were 
united. 

The  social  meal  was  prolonged  by  plea- 
sant converse,  and  the  ftoUe  of  the  happy 
chOd,  unto  the  golden  hues  of  sunset,  and 
the  lengthened  shadows  of  the  trees  gave 
place  to  the  sober  livery  of  twilight 

Little  Marcus  had  sung  his  evening  hymn, 
and  lisped  his  evening  prayer  and  the  fond 
parents  had  both  pressed  their  farewell  kiss 
upon  his  cheek,  when  they  sat  down  togeth* 
er,  and  in  silence,  as  if  listening  to  a  boding 
voice,  which  of  late  had  ol\en  whispered  to 
their  hearts,  though  neither  had  trusted  their 
lips  with  a  response.     At  last  the  husband 


spoke,  and  that  melancholy  wmaad  seemed  to 
Alice  deep  and  impressive,  as  the  tolling  of 
the  bell,  to  those  who  watch  the  motionleM 
body  of  the  dead. 

"  Whea  I  am  gone,"  mid  Marcos,  and  be 
paused ;  f6r  he  was  startled  by  the  coovid- 
sive  pressure  of  the  band  tiiat  was  clasped 
in  his,  but  his  wife  made  no  reply,  and  again 
he  spoke: — 

^  Alice,  my  beloved  wife,  thete  is  an  awfid 
sentence  pronounced  upoo  us.  We  have 
long  known  it,  why  should  we  shrink  from 
acknowledging  to  eadi  other  thai  we  must 
part  Close,  as  the  conneetkin  betweenaoal 
and  body,  has  been  the  uikm  of  ny  spirit 
with  thine ;  but  as  it  is  appointed  vnto  afl 
that  they  should  die,  so  is  it  i^ypointed  to  tfie 
dearest  that  they  should  part  We  are  ooc 
as  those  ^o  are  sorrowmg  without  hope; 
for  we  know,  and  brieve  and  are  persuaded,  ; 
that  we  shall  meet  again ;  and  that  in  aD  j 
things  excellent,  and  pure,  and  holy,  we  aie  ' 
bound  together  by  ties  which  death  cafaiot 
tear  asunder.  Look  up  my  beloved,  and  tefl 
me,  though  this  separatioo  mmt  cut  us  off 
for  ever  firom  earthly  hope,  teQ  me  that  thou 
hast  no  repiniiigs,  no  mormuringa  against  tte 
divine  will." 

And  Alice  answered  in  a  firm  and  steady 
voice,  ^I  have  none^"  and  then  they  pur- 
sued the  solemn  subject,  and  branched  out 
into  its  painful  realities,  with  the  iaith  and 
the  confidence  of  sincere  and  hamble  chris- 
tians. The  father  spoke  tenderly  of  his 
child  -,  and  then  the  mother  covered  her  free  . 
with  her  hands,  and  wept  aloud ;  but  her 
teare  were  tears  of  womanly  feeling^  not  of 
despondency  or  doubt 


CHAPTER  U. 

Alice  Bland  was  a  plain  and  uselVd  char- 
acter, with  few  pretensions  to  gentility ;  bat 
she  possessed  that  rare  and  valuable  tact 
which  preserved  her  from  every  ofience 
against  the  laws  of  good  breeding.    Her 
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husband  was  a  scholar  aud  a  gentleman; 
bat  they  were  both  of  humble  parentage  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  their  unbounded  af- 
fection for  each  other,  their  simple  habits, 
and  contentment  in  their  lowly  station,  they 
would  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
exist,  upon  the  slender  pittance  which  the 
curacy  of  the  neighbouring  parish  afforded. 
But  Alice  was  cheerful,  active,  and  domes- 
tic, and  made  the  best  of  every  thing,  even 
of  herself,  though  without  knowing  it;  for 
her  appearance,  dress,  and  manners,  were  as 
simple  and  unpretending,  as  well  could  be. 
And  then  she  Imd  such  a  warm  welcome  in 
her  very  look;  indeed  some  people  said  it 
w&s  her  comfortable,  and  care-taking  ways, 
that  first  won  upon  the  poor  invalid ;  for  he 
was  a  lodger  in  her  mother's  house,  long  be- 
fore they  married,  and  Alice  used  to  wait 
upon  him  Uke  a  sister,  and  truly  he  both 
deserved  and  needed  it ;  for  he  was  an  or- 
phan left  almost  destitute,  was  kind  in  his 
disposition,  studious  in  his  habits,  constitu- 
tionally pensive,  and  pious  upon  principle. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  relentless 
hand  of  death  to  cut  asunder  a  closer,  dearer 
or  more  tender  thread  than  that  which 
bound  together  this  simple  pair;  and  yet 
they  saw  every  day  that  there  was  urgent 
oeed  for  preparation  for  that  awful  and 
tremendous  event,  which,  after  they  had 
oooe  spoken  of  it,  became  the  theme  of  their 
serious  and  most  confidential  communion. 

Marcos  Bland  was  sinking  &st  away ;  but 
to  htm  death  had  no  terrors,  and  though  his 
gricfii  were  those  of  the  husband  and  the 
father,  his  hopes  were  those  of  the  Christian, 
purr,  and  elevated,  and  holy ;  bearing  him 
above  all  considerations  either  earthly  or 
perishable.    But  she,  the  vioe,  who   had 
bound  her  tendrik  round  hit  branches,  and 
interwoven  her  very  existence  with  his,  and  ! 
the  young  safding,  bow  were  they  to  endure  j 
the  storms  of  winter,  without  the  shelter  of , 
tine  parent  stem.    For  them  he  mourned  in 
setcrei ;  lor  them  he  prayed,  that  every  rough 
blast  might  be  turned  away,  that  genial  . 
Aowcrs  might  descend,  and  that  they  might  : 
live  and  flourish  in  the  sunshine  of  eternal  | 


glory.  And  Alice  prayed  also,  both  widi 
her  husband  and  in  secret ;  still  bearing  nobly 
on,  for  the  end  was  not  yet,  and  she  had  all 
tliose  hallowed  duties  to  perform  which  keep 
ahve  the  heart  of  woman. 

"  You  are  better  to  day,''  said  she  to  her 
husband  one  afternoon,  when  he  seemed 
to  be  recovering  from  the  severest  paroxyism 
of  his  disorder. 

*^I  am  better,"  said  he,  "but  I  want 
breath ;"  so  Alice  folded  back  the  curtains  of 
the  bed,  and  opened  the  window,  and  they 
looked  out  together  again  upon  the  green 
fields,  and  the  winding  path,  which  he  had 
so  often  trod  when  going  forth  on  his  pas- 
toral duties. 

"I  want  breath,"  continued  he,  "and 
voice,  and  energy,  U>  tell  you  of  the  inefiable 
enjoyment  of  dying  the  death  of  the  Chris- 
tian. My  heart  is  filled  with  the  unspeak- 
able bve  which  we  believe  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Divine  essence ;  for  which  we  have  often 
prayed,  and  which  is  of  such  difficult  attain- 
ment amidst  the  troubles  and  turmoils  of 
life.  Alice,  thou  shouldst  have  no  tears  for 
such  an  hour  as  this.  Oh,  cherish  the  re- 
membrance of  our  parting  scene,  as  the  sup- 
port and  the  consolation  of  thy  future  life ; 
and  when  I  am  gone,  think  not  of  me  as  a 
man  who  was  humble,  a^  pious,  and  devout, 
but  of  one  who  hved  and  died  in  the  love 
of  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  (kith  which  is  built 
upon  his  resurrection  :  who,  if  he  had  any 
knowledge  above  that  of  the  vilest  sinner, 
owed  that  knowledge  to  the  precepts  of  his 
heavenly  Master ;  if  he  had  any  faith  be- 
yond that  of  the  hypocrite,  freely  acknow- 
ledged that  faith  to  be  from  above ;  and  if 
he  were  at  last  supported  through  the  bitter- 
ness of  parting  from  the  dearest  of  earthly 
companionships,  knew  it  could  only  be  by 
the  interposition  of  divine  mercy, 

^  Think  of  these  things,  my  beloved  wife, 
more  tlian  of  me.  The  cup  of  which  we 
Iiave  partaken  together,  has  been  sweet  as 
the  waters  of  paradise.  Remember  from 
whence  that  cup  was  filled,  and  beheve  that 
there  are  rivers  of  delight  in  store  for  those 
who    faithfully  fulfil  their   appointed 
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My  last,  my  parting  tnjunctioQ  -ifl^  to  pray 
fervently;  and  to  teach  our  child  to  pray. 
By  forgetfolness  of  this  doty,  we  oflen  sufier 
estrangement  from  the  Divine  presence, 
and  then,  in  onr  times  of  utmost  need,  when 
we  would  willingly  return  to  this  resource,  it 
seems  as  if  a  veil  had  dropped  between  us 
and  heaven.  Pray,  then,  dear  Alice,  even 
when  the  refreshing  dews  are  upon  thy  path, 
and  there  seems  no  immediate  need  for 
prayer." 

Alice  made  no  answer ;  but  she  pressed 
his  hand  as  if  to  say,  '^  My  path  must  hence- 
forth be  through  the  desert,'^  and  then  her 
husband  went  on. 

*^  There  is  a  strange  fluttering  at  my 
heart,  and  I  feel  that  death  k  near.  Trem- 
ble not,  I  beseech  thee,  but  raise  my  head, 
and  let  me  die  where  it  was  my  happiness 
to  live.  My  poor  boy !  I  would  not  have 
him  near  me,  for  he  coi£d  not  understand  my 
situation,  and  might  learn  to  be  afraid  of 
death.  I  have  nothing  to  bequeath  him  but 
a  father's  blessing,  and  a  father's  kiss ;  thou 
fihalt  press  it  upon  his  cheek  when  I  am  gone 
— the  last  and  the  dearest"  And  then  his 
words  became  inarticulate,  and  his  breathing 
difficv^;  but  Alice  supported  him  to  the 
very  last,  unaided,  and  alone ;  for  to  her  it 
would  have  seemed  Hke  profanation,  to  call 
in  the  help  of  stranger-^ands ;  and,  having 
no  fear  of  death,  nor  weak  longing  to  escape 
from  the  presence  of  the  dead,  she  remained 
alone  in  the  chamber,  through  the  solemn 
stiUness  of  that  hour  which  follows  the  mor- 
tal separation  of  soul  and  body ;  while  the 
room  seems  filled  with  the  atmosphere  of 
death,  and  voices  of  elherial  beings  are 
whispering  tidings  from  the  land  of  spirits. 

The  first  sound  that  startled  her  from  that 
heavenly  communion,  was  the  voice  of  her 
child  in  the  garden  bek>w.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  rouse  herself,  and  descending  into 
her  little  parlour,  she  caught  up  ber  boy  in 
her  arras,  and  for  the  first  time  burst  into  an 
agony  of  tears. 

How  solitary  was  that  long  night  to  the 
heart  of  the  widowed  mother  I  Hour  after 
hour  she  spent  in  the  chamber  of  the  de- 


ceased, watching  that  pale  extended  figure, 
until  the  white  bed  clothes  seemed  to  trem- 
ble beneath  the  intensi^  of  her  g^ze ;  and 
sometimes  she  started  at  a  (andcd  heaving 
of  the  breast ;  but  faith  and  love  were 
strong  within  her,  and  sweeter  to  her  waa 
that  silent  vigil,  than  all  which  tbe  bu«y 
world  without  could  offer. 

As  the  miser  delights  to  eount  over  every 
item  of  his  hoarded  treasure,  so  she  recalled 
and   dwelt  upon  each  excellence  of  him,  i 
whose  expiring  lamp  had,   so  far  as  re-  I 
gards  the  things  of  this  world,  hii  her  in  j 
total  darkness.    But  as  she  knew  that  azM-  . 
ther  morning  would  dawn,  and  that  the  ' 
sun  would  return  again ;  that  light  would  ' 
dance  upon  the  hills,  and  the  voice  of  glad- 
ness be  heard  m  the  vallies,  so  she  trusted 
that  the  sun  of  righteoosness  would  arise, 
and  shine  upon  the  darkness  of  ber  be* 
nighted  soul,  and  she  trusted  not  in  vain,  for 
oil  was  poured  upon  the  troubled  waters, 
and  her  soul  was  filled  as  with  an  holy 
calm. 

Tell  us,  ye  sons  of  pleasure,  ye  daughters 
of  dissipation,  huw  it  is  that  you  endure  the 
blasts  of  the  desert,  without  the  aid  of  reli- 
gion— ^without  the  consolation  of  prayer. 

Though  Alice  Bland  forgot  not  for  a  an- 
gle moment  that  the  wheels  of  destruction 
had  passed  over  her  earthly  hopes,  she  re- 
membered also  that  she  was  poor ;  and  that  to 
the  poor  belong  many  duties,  which  the  chil- 
dren of  affluence  and  refinement  think  it  in- 
consistent with  the  tenderness  of  wounded 
feelings  to  perform.  To  tyery  amtDgenient 
for  household  comfort  she  attended  with  her 
wonted  punctuality ;  and  all  things  for  the 
order  and  decency  of  the  burial  were  of  her 
contriving,  without  any  omission  of  what ! 
was  respectful  and  neighbourly. 

The  day  before  the  funeral  arrived,  and 
Alice  had  not  yet  taken  her  child  into  the  aa- 
cred  diamber.  She  had  liemelf  been  Ihere 
since  the  first  rising  of  llie  sun;  and  whBe 
the  dew  was  yet  glittering  upon  the  leave*, 
she  had  gathered  ^rigs  of  thyme,  and 
roary,  to  place  within  the  cofiin,  and 
scented  flowers  to  garnish  tbe  room^  and 
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when  her  tfleot  brealdait  was  over, 
and  she  and  the  child  and  tha  one  domeitio 
had  knelt  down  together,  to  praf  for  the 
blewing  of  their  heayeoly  Father  upon  the 
traniactiooa  of  another  day,  she  led  her  child 
up  dain,  and  raising  him  in  her  amui,  he 
rested  with  his  roey  fingers  upon  the  tide  of 
the  coffin,  and  looked  upon  the  lace  of  the 
dead*  He  looked  earnestly  and  long,  and 
then  directed  an  ^iqairing  glance  to  his  mo- 
ther, as  if  he  asked  of  her  an  explanation  of 
the  strange  mystery;  hat  he  made  no  re- 
mark, though  he  turned  again  and  again,  as 
if  fascinated  hy  the  heau^  of  that  still  pale 
countenance,  from  which  every  trace  of  anx- 
iety and  care  had  passed  away.  It  is  true, 
the  raven  hair  retained  its  few  silver  threads, 
hut  it  rested  on  a  hrow  as  serenely  beautiAii 
as  the  suHkce  of  the  summer  sea,  when  its 
waters  sleep  beneath  a  cloudless  sky,  and 
make  no  ripple  on  the  shore.  And  flie 
bright  eyes  were  closed  upon  the  world  for 
ever,  not  as  in  weariness  or  disgust,  but  as 
if;  to  their  inward  vision,  was  revealed  a 
li^t,  compared  with  which  all  without  was 
perfect  darkness  $  and  the  pure  lips  were 
closed,  from  whence  had  flowed  the  eloquence 
offideling,  the  force  of  truth,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  that  wisdom  which  is  Irom  above. 

Little  Mareus  soon  returned  to  his  asual 
sports,  but  many  times  during  that  day  he 
broke  off  suddenly,  and  went  and  leaned 
upon  his  mother's  knee,  and  once  he  looked 
anzioasly  in  her  face,  and  said,  **  Was  it  my 
father?'  But  his  happy  little  bosom  bounded 
with  fresh  ei\|oyinent,  and  his  mother  tried 
in  vain  to  make  him  sensible  of  his  irrepar- 
able loss. 

In  the  midst  of  the  preparation  for  the  last 
solemn  rites,  Alice  was  not  inactive;  but 
seemed  to  be  thinking  of  every  one  more 
than  of  herself;  planning  for  their  accommo- 
dation, and  attending  to  their  wants,  yet  all 
with  a  sweet  mournful  dignity,  as  if  she  bore 
about  with  her  a  sorrow  too  deep  for  com- 
Doo  sympathy  or  condolence.  The  most 
trying  part  of  that  day,  was  the  quiet  after 
ibe  faneral,  when  the  guests  were  gone,  and 
die  retired  without  an  object  to  direct  her 


steps.  Extreme  restleaness,  that  dieadfhl 
acconyaniment  of  the  last  degree  of  mental 
suffering^  took  possession  of  her,  and  she 
wandered  from  room  to  room,  as  if  hoping 
in  every  place  to  leave  some  portion  of  the 
load  that  weighed  upon  her,  until  at  loigth 
she  sought  consolation  in  prayer,  and  re- 
membering her  husband's  parting  injunctioB, 
knelt  down,  and  humbly  and  fervendy  peti- 
tioned, that  to  her  cup  of  bittenesi  there 
might  be  added  some  drops  of  comibrt 
And  her  petition  was  not  rejected ;  for  sweet 
sleep  stde  over  her  wearied  senses,  and  she 
awoke  in  the  morning  with  fresh  strength 
and  courage  to  pursue  her  solitary  way. 


CHAPTER  UL 

How  little  is  known  of  what  the  human 
heart  may  endure  and  strug^e  through,  by 
those  who  slumber  in  the  1^  of  indulgence! 
Death,  it  is  true,  with  his  grim  visage,  and 
aim  that  no  earthly  power  can  avert,  will 
sometimes  steal  in  upon  their  visions,  but 
they  can  gather  round  them  a  band  of  grace- 
ful mourners,  and  having  no  active  part  to 
take  in  the  ceremony  of  preparing  for  the 
grave,  they  are  at  liberty  to  sigh  away  their 
sorrows  in  costly  weeds,  and  weep  at  will 
over  the  urn  of  the  departed.  But  the  lux- 
ury of  weeping  gracefully,  nay,  the  rational 
privilege  of  mourning  quietly,  and  without 
interruption,  is  too  frequently  denied  to  the 
poor.  Wounded  and  weary,  they  must  go 
forth  again  upon  active  service ;  they  most 
engage  in  the  bustling  concerns  of  life,  tveo 
when  the  light  of  life  has  been  extinguished; 
they  must  arise  and  gird  themselves  for  war- 
fare, when  their  bosom's  shield  has  been  cleft 
asunder. 

Thus  it  was  that  Alice  Bland  compelled 
herself)  or  was  compelled  by  oiroumstances, 
to  enter  upon  a  serious  consideration  of  her 
present  melancholy  and  deserted  situation ; 
not  in  order  the  more  fully  to  comprehend 
the  extent  and  the  depth  of  her  affection,  but 
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that  the  mi^t  arrange  and  act  upon  aome 
plan  for  the  fntiire  maintenance  of  herself 
and  her  child.  That  die  must  leave  her 
sweet  cottage,  was  a  truth  upon  which  she 
never  once  attempted  to  close  her  eyes ;  be- 
cause her  doom  was  inevitable,. and  she  had 
long  known  it:  so  she  bestirred  herself,  and 
took  an  inventory  of  all  her  woridly  posses- 
sions ;  every  now  and  then  laying  aside  some- 
thing useful  or  comfortable  ibr  a  sick  neigh^ 
hour,  or  some  Irifling  memento  for  an  hum- 
ble fHend. 

With  such  occupations  she  busied  herself 
during  the  day ;  and  when  the  evening  came, 
she  went  out  v^ith  her  presents,  calling  upon 
every  one  who  had  known  and  valued  her 
husband's  pastoral  care,  and  saying  some 
cheering  words  to  them  at  parting,  as  if  they 
were  the  mourners,  and  she  the  comforter. 
And  truly  she  needed  a  comforter  in  her 
turn;  for,  by  the  time  she  reached  her  home 
again,  she  was  like  the  bough  that  has  scat- 
tered its  last  leaf  upon  the  merciless  wind. 
But  the  Comforter  was  near — the  promised 
Comforter,  and  darkness  was  turned  into 
light  at  his  presence* 

Days  passed  away,  and  Alice  still  lingered 
at  the  cottage,  for  she  was  in  treaty  for  a  sit- 
uation with  a  distant  relative,  and  waited  his 
answer  and  decidon,  before  she  entered  upon 
the  last  hard  duty  of  advertising  a  public 
sale,  and  disposing  of  all  her  goods  and 
household  property  upon  the  very  spot  where 
she  had  known  so  much  happiness.  The 
flower>beds  which  her  husband  had  i^»ited 
and  weeded,  were  to  be  trodden  down  by  the 
feet  of  strangers ;  and  the  shrubs  which  he 
had  reared  and  cherished,  were  to  become 
the  property  of  another.  All,  except  the  bed 
on  which  he  died,  she  was  willing  to  part 
with;  and  the  table  on  which  he  used  to 
write,  his  chair,  and  a  few  simple  things 
which  possessed  a  sort  of  sanctity  in  her 
eyes.  These  she  reserved  for  herself)  and 
securing  them  in  what  was  once  her  own 
chamber,  rose  eariy,  and  prepared  for  the 
long  dreaded  day. 

Neighbours  flocked  in  fh>m  all  quarters, 
some  fix>m  curiosity,  and  others  in  the  hope 


of  making  a  cheap  bargain;  but  aQ  peeped 
about,  and  were  equally  eatneet  and  wiUin^ 
to  try  tfie  strength  of  chairs,  and  rap  Ukeir 
knuckles  iqxm  china,  and  (eel  the  wdght  cf 
carpets  and  counterpanes. 

There  was  nota  comer  in  the  whole  hooae 
ftee  from  their  intrusion ;  and  Alicfe,  having 
resigned  herself  for  that  day  entirely  to  the 
service  of  her  friends,  they  were  so  charmed 
with  her  attention  and  activity,  that  they  ap- 
plied to  her  for  information  about  ahnoet 
every  article.  Alas !  she  could  bat  too  well 
remember  where  and  when  they  had  been 
purchased,  i^diat  elegant  taste  had  selected 
them,  and  whose  bebved  fingers  had  hal- 
lowed them  with  his  touch.  But  no  one 
guessed  what  was  passing  in  her  mind;  asd 
they  phmged  deeper  and  deeper  into  her 
house-economy,  {toughing  up  her  feelings 
as  they  went  And  no  one  pitied  her,  for 
she  never  wept  in  public;  and  many  re- 
mariced,  as  they  went  away,  that  Alice  Bfamd 
was  just  the  cheerfbl,  active  sort  of  person, 
to  get  through  with  a  thing  of  this  kind ; — 
nothing  could  have  been  more  satis&ctorily 
managed,  and  the  refredunents  were  exce^ 
lent 

Thus  they  dropped  ofi)  at  first  in  merry 
troops,  then  one  by  one,  until  all  departed, 
and  Alice  stood  alone  at  her  own  dqor,  look- 
ing around  upon  a  scene  of  desolation.  But 
where  was  little  Marcus  all  this  while  7  His 
mother  had  given  him  his  dinner  in  a  bos- 
ket, and  sent  him  out  early  in  the  morning 
to  play  in  a  neighbour's  field,  where  he  was 
allowed  to  keep  a  goat,  with  strict  orders 
not  to  return  until  he  was  sent  for,  nor  to 
wander  from  the  field,  but  to  fill  his  basket 
with  flowers,  and  amuse  himself^  as  weD  as 
he  could,  with  his  shaggy  favourite. 

At  first  the  boy  was  happy  enough,  and 
thought  his  mother  had  seldom  done  a  kind- 
&  thing ;  but  perpetual  amusement  is  diffi- 
cult to  ensure,  even  in  the  company  of  a 
goat,  and,  before  eleven,  Marcus  was  ^ad 
to  eat  his  dinner,  wondering,  all  the  while, 
what  he  sbould  do  next  Oh !  the  flowers ! 
he  would  take  home  such  beauties  for  his 
mother ;  but  why  was  be  to  stay  so  long, 
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and  why  did  nobody  come  for  him ;  he  eat 
down  and  wondered  exceedingly.  His  goat, 
I  >  too,  was  neither  so  ptayfiil  nor  so  fond  ofhim, 
as  it  was  at  first ;  and  sure  he  thought  it 
was  not  like  his  own  dear  mother  to  keep 
him  there  all  day.  Moreover,  he  believed  it 
was  growing  very  late,  ^ugh  the  son  was 
stilt  high  over  head :  and  then  the  thought 
came  across  his  mind,  that  his  mother  had 
forgotten  hhn,  and,  as  a  very  reasonable 
consequence,  he  began  to  cry. 

Long  aAer  this  consummation,  Alice  came 
into  the  field,  and  found  him  weeping  bitter- 
ly ;  his  cheeks  flushed  and  swollen,  and  his 
bright  eyes  glimmering  through  tears,  which 
burst  forth  aiVesh  at  the  sight  of  her  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  grievance. 

Alice  again  had  to  act  the  part  of  the 
comforter ;  and  in  Ailfilling  fliis  holy  duty, 
how  often  are  we  ourselves  comforted ! 

The  next  morning  Alice  arose  early,  and, 
having  despatched  a  hasty  breakfast,  assist- 
ed the  young  woman,  who  had  been  her 
helpmate  in  domestic  duties,  to  pack  up  her 
mtmll  wardrobe ;  and  having  added  aU  that 
she  was  able  to  spare  from  her  own,  paid  her 
wages,  and  bid  her  (krewell  with  the  afieo- 
tiooate  interest  of  it  friend;  walking  with 
her  as  fkr  as  the  garden-gate,  and  then  hold- 
ing out  her  hand  again,  she  wished  her 
happiness  in  her  new  situation,  and  hoped 
she  would  read  her  bible  often,  and  be  active 
aod  industrious,  minding,  above  all  things, 
to  be  faithful  to  the  wHl  of  God. 

The  poor  girl  wastmable  to  speak  for  her 
gathering  tears,  bat  carrying  little  Marcus 
in  her  arms  to  the  gate,  set  him  down  beside 
his  mother,  and,  placing  in  his  hand  a  small 
basket,  her  parting  present,  kissed  him  fond- 
ly, and  went  sflentiy  away,  her  heart  too  full 
for  expression. 

**  What  shall  we  do  now  1"  said  Marcos, 
looking  after  her. 

^  We  must  go  too,"  said  his  mother,  and 
she  drew  him  gently  into  the  house,  and  bid 
htm  gather  up  all  his  play  things,  and  fiUhis 
basket  with  those  which  he  liked  best ;  and 
tndy  she  could  hardly  have  found  him  amore 
iarting  ooci^ation :  for  even  when  she  had 
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herself  arranged  all  that  she  wished  to  take 
away,  Jtf  arous  was  not  half  satisfied  with 
the  selection  he  had  made,  but  entreated  hk 
mother  to  wait  one  moment,  while  he  emp- 
tied the  basket  upon  the  floor  for  the  twen- 
tieth time. 

^  I  will  wait  at  any  rate,  untU  the  cart  ai- 
rives,"  said  his  mother,  ^  and  iee,  here  it  is 
coming  up  the  hue.  You  must  make  haste, 
for  all  that  we  cannot  carry,  is  to  be  taken 
away  in  tiie  cart" 

"Why  miKt  they  be  taken  away  at  all? 
are  they  not  ours  ?" 

"  Yes ;— but  we  are  going  too.* 

"Going!  ^ere7  and  what  fori" 

"I  cannot  tell  you  now,  my  love.  You 
must  make  haste,  for  die  man  will  not  like  to 
wait" 

In  a  few  minutes  the  little  ftimiture  which 
Alice  had  reserved  for  herself,  with  some 
chests  of  household  goods,  were  placed  in 
the  cart;  and  the  man  drove  away,  whis- 
tling as  he  went,  and  never  looked  back,  nor 
thought  of  the  modier  and  the  chfld  whom 
he  had  left  so  lonely  in  their  deserted 
dwelling. 

"  Are  you  quite  ready  V*  said  Alice  to  her 
boy,  as  he  made  his  appearance,  looking  sor> 
rowfliUy  round  the  empty  room. 

"  It  does  not  look  like  our  own  house  now," 
said  he. 

"  It  is  well  it  does  not,"  thought  his  mo- 
ther, as  she  led  him  by  the  hand,  and  closing 
the  door,  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  for  the 
last  time. 

By  how  sudden,  and  yet  simple  a  stroke, 
the  flood-gates  of  memory  may  sometimes 
be  thrown  op^. 

Alice  Bland  had  gone  dirough  the  duties 
of  tiie  past  week,  with  a  resignation  that 
was  wonderful  even  to  herself;  but  just  as 
that  fomiliar  sound  caught  her  ear— the 
turning  of  the  key  in  her  own  door — there 
came  back  upon  her  mind  the  overwhelming 
recollection  of  the  many  sabbaths,  when  she 
and  her  beloved  husband  had  walked  toge- 
ther to  the  house  of  God,  holding  sweet 
counsel  as  they  went  And  now  she  was 
going  forth  with  her  poor  child,  like  Hagar 
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into  the  wilderoess,  bat  oh !  more  desolate 
than  Hagar,  she  was  going  a  stranger  into 
the  wilderness  of  the  world  I 

Close  beside  her,  and  half  hid  anurngst 
the  leaves  of  the  rose-tree,  the  jessamine,  and 
the  clematis,  was  the  rustic  bench  on  which 
they  used  to  sit  through  the  twilight  hour, — 
the  only  hour  which  their  domestic  economy 
allowed  for  inddence ;  and  even  then,  they 
were  accustomed  to  hallow  this  season  of 
rest  by  conversing  upon  heavenly  themes ; 
encouraging  each  other  to  fresh  exertion  in 
the  Christian  warfare,  numbering  their 
blessings,  and  not  unfrequently  offering  up 
hymns  of  thankfulness  and  praise  to  him  who 
had  filled  their  cup  of  happiness  so  full. 

Alice  looked  around,  and  there  was  not  a 
shrub  nor  flower,  which  had  not  its  accompa- 
nying chain  of  recollections,  closely  inter- 
woven with  her  heart  of  hearts.  There  was 
the  bush  of  sweet  brier  growing  beside  the 
pariour  window,  when  it  used  to  offer  up  its 
welcome  perfume  aller  the  summer  shower; 
the  evening  primrose,  now  closely  folded  up, 
that  would  soon  open  out  its  delicate  flowers, 
where  there  would  be  no  eye  to  gaze  upon 
its  moonlight  beauty ;  the  bright  laurel,  that 
qnread  its  deep  shadow  upon  the  walk ;  and 
the  festoons  of  rustling  ivy,  "  never  sere." — 
All,  all,  were  old  familiar  friends,  and  Alice 
was  leaving  them  for  ever ! 

Oh!  bend  my  qurit  to  thy  will,  and 
strengthen  me  for  thy  service !"  was  the  in- 
ward prayer  of  her  heart  to  him,  who  alone 
knoweth  the  bitterness  of  the  portion  which 
he  sometimes  sees  meet  to  set  before  his  suf- 
fering creatures. 

Alice  and  her  boy  passed  through  the 
garden-gate,  ckMing  it  gently  after  them, 
and  entered  the  green  lane ;  and  then,  what 
a  home  sound  there.was  in  their  voices,  en- 
closed, as  they  were  between  the  high  hedg- 
es of  hawthorn,  whose  white  blossoms  fell, 
like  flakes  of  snow,  upon  the  green  herbage 
below,  or  sailed  away  a  scented  burthen  up- 
on the  passing  gale.  Here  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  talk  of  household  comforts  to 
him  for  whose  sake  aU  comforts  were  doubly 


valued :  for  here  they  used  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  little  Mareus  dirowing  wide  the 
gate,  and  here  they  used  to  see  the  nnoke  of 
their  own  chinmey,  and  think  and  speak  of 
the  enjoyments  of  their  own  fireside. 

*"  It  is  the  Lord^s  will,"  said  Alice,  afler 
she  had  k>oked  round  for  the  last  time,  and 
then  she  walked  on  in  silence,  until  Marcos 
who  had  not  before  this  moment  been  fully 
aware  of  the  extent  of  his  bereavenieuts, 
stopped  suddenly,  and  eaUed  out,  "But  die 
goatP 

^'  Oh !  I  had  quite  forgot  to  say  anything 
about  the  goat,"  replied  his  mother,  "  bat  we 
shall  have  to  call  in  the  village  to  leave  the 
key,  and  I  will  ask  our  nei^^iboani  if  they 
will  allow  him  to  remain  in  the  field ;  he  wiD 
be  much  happier  there,  than  in  the  town 
where  we  are  going." 

"And  should  not  we  be  happier  too  7  Let 
us  stay,  mother !  do !"  And  he  looked  op  In- 
to her  face  with  such  a  pitiful  and  impkmng 
couDtenance,  that  Alice  felt  it  almost  beyood 
her  strength  to  combat  this  new  difficulty. 

"  We  must  go,  my  love,  or  we  shall  be  too 
late  for  the  coach;"  but  it  was  not  until  after 
many  and  repeated  assurances  that  they 
would  travel  very  fast  with  four  horses,  and 
that  a  man  would  really  blow  a  horn,  that 
she  succeeded  in  dragging  the  little  obsti- 
nate away  at  a  tolerable  speed. 

Having  reached  the  public  road,  only  a 
few  minutes  after  the  time  which  Alice  had 
fixed  in  her  own  mind  to  be  there,  they  could 
see  at  a  great  distance  a  cloud  of  dust,  in  the 
midst  of  which  a  heavy  coach  came  clatter- 
ing down  the  hill,  and  stoi^>ed  within  a  yard 
of  the  place  where  they  were  standing]  the 
outside  passengers  looking  half  SDiothered 
with  heat,  and  choked  with  dust,  and  the 
horses  panting,  and  blowing,  and  tossing  the 
foam  from  their  mouths. 

"  All's  right,"  said  the  guard,  as  he  dam- 
med the  door  to,  with  such  violence  as  vmde  | 
little  Marcus  start  from  his  seat :  and  then  I 
the  horses  went  off  again  at  full  speed,  the  , 
harness  rattled,  and  the  driver  cracked  his 
whip,  the  heavy  wheels  grinding  up  the 
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road  as  they  went,  and  the  dost  arising  in 
thick  volumes,  and  settling  upon  every  ob- 
ject both  ^vithin  and  without 

Alice  fliirunk  back  into  the  comer  of  the 
coach^  for  the  other  side  was  occupied  by  a 
young  lady  and  her  brother,  fresh  from  Cam- 
bridge, vrhose   restless  eye  examined  the 
fiice  of  the  young  widow,  with  as  little  deli- 
eacy  as  if  it  had  been  a  new  pattern  for  a 
waistcoat;  while  Marcus,  as  soon  as  the  first 
shock  of  astonishment  had  gone  ofl^  compos- 
ed himself  to  rest,  and  silently  thrusting  his 
hand  into  his  mother's,  and  leaning  his  cheek 
upon  her  arm,  fell  into  a  quiet  deep  fVom 
which  she  'would  have  been  sorry  to  awake 
him  to  the  most  distant  participation  in  the 
agony  which  she  was  enduring. 

Thankful  for  the  protection  of  her  weeds, 
the  poor  widow  bent  down  her  head,  and 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  countenance  of  her 
child,  with  feelings,  which  those  only  can 
imagine,  who  know  what  it  is  to  shrink  from 
the  obtrusive  glance  of  strangers,  within  the 
inner  tabernacle  of  the  soul,  where  one  pure 
image  is  enshrined  in  the  spotless  garment 
of  unchangeable  and  holy  love. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Ip  the  kind  reader  will  condescend  to  take 
another  view  of  the  desolate  widow,  it  must 
be  within  the  walls  of  an  humble  dwelling, 
one  of  an  extensive  row  of  houses  which 
formed  a  narrow  street  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
metropolis. 

Here  Alice  Bland  had  fixed  herself  on  ac- 
count of  the  cheapness  of  the  accommoda- 
tion; here  she  occupied  two  small  rooms, 
from  neither  of  which  she  could  see  a  single 
blade  of  green  grass,  or  space  of  sky  suffi- 
cient for  making  any  observation  upon  the 
weather ;  and  here  she  had  agreed  with  a 
fashionable  milliner,  to  spend  her  morning, 
noon,  and  evening  hours  in  arranging  gay 
nl>bon8  and  many-coloured  head  dresses, 
I  ^  mimic  fiowers  and  feathers,  to  adorn  the 


sunny  brows  of  youth,  or  conceal  the  wrink- 
les of  old  age,  to  add  lustre  to  the  bloom  of 
beauty,  or  beguile  the  eye  of  the  beholder 
from  the  deep  shadow  of  cankering  care. 

"  Who  can  have  a  heart  light  enough  to 
bear  such  '  blushing  honours'  as  these  upon 
her  head  ?"  said  Alice,  as  she  held  a  splen- 
did turban  in  her  hand ;  ''  and  these  silvery 
flowers,  who  can  fbel  pure  enough  to  wear 
them ;  and  this  richly  worked  handkerchief) 
who  but  an  eastern  prince,  would  purchase 
and  use  it  1" 

Could  she  have  followed  her  specimens  of 
handiwork  to  their  place  of  exhibition,  she 
might  have  seen  the  splendid  turban  mount- 
ed upon  the  dark  and  shrivelled  forehead  of 
one,  who  scowled  upon  the  hapinness  of 
others,  without  the  heart  to  enjoy,  or  the 
power  to  blast  it  She  might  have  seen  the 
pore  and  spotless  flowers,  drooping  over 
throbbing  temples,  where  every  vein  was 
flushed,  and  contrasting  their  silvery  Ught 
with  the  wild  flashes  of  a  restless  eye,  that 
glared  widi  the  lurid  brightness  of  false  and 
feverish  excitement  And  the  delicate  and 
costly  handkerchief,  she  might  have  seen 
suspended  in  the  red  hand,  that  told  its  own 
tale,  of  "  excessive  turtle,  and  good  living." 
She  might  have  seen  all  these,  and  a  thou- 
sand incongruities  beside,  which  would  have 
driven  her  home,  even  to  her  own  comfort- 
less apartment,  with  something  veiy  much 
akin  to  satisfaction,  if  not  with  real  enjoy- 
ment But  Alice  Bland  knew  little  of  the 
fashionable  world,  and  fondly  fancied  that 
the  mysterious  beings  for  whom  she  was 
perpetually  providing  embellishments,  the 
richest,  gayest,  and  most  costly,  which  her 
ingenuity  could  invent,  must  in  themselves 
possess  a  charm,  and  a  power  of  enjoyment, 
beyond  what  common  natures  were  acquaint- 
ed with ;  and  consequently,  she  thought  her 
own  portion  by  comparison,  more  bitter  tlian 
it  really  was.  Possessed  with  this  fdea,  she 
found  it  difficult  at  all  times  to  guard  against 
repining;  especially  when  any  trifling  cir- 
cumstance brought  back  a  quickened  remem- 
brance of  the  sweet  home  she  had  k)et ;  when 
she  looked  out  from  her  little  casement,  and 
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sawthat  the  moon  was  hi^  in  the  heavens; 
for  even  brick  walls  are  beautiful  by  moon- 
light; and  when  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
reaching  a  certain  angle  in  tibe  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  slightly  iUuminated  one  pane 
of  her  window,  and  a  small  portion  of  her 
curtains ;  for  then  she  knew  that  the  same 
sun  was  tinging  with  golden  beauty,  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  and  the  viUage  spire,  upon 
which  she  had  often  gazed  so  fondly.  But 
most  of  all  when  her  beloved  chfld  came 
home  from  school  weary  and  dispirited,  and 
seemed  to  pine  for  the  green  fields,  and  the 
fresh  air,  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed ; 
then  her  spirits  sunk  within  her,  and  she  was 
almost  ready  to  say,  "  my  burdien  is  greater 
than  I  can  bear  P' 

It  was  some  weeks  after  her  settlement  in 
town,  and  during  one  of  these  fits  of  melan- 
choly abstraction,  that  the  sound  of  carriage 
wheels  was  heard  rolling  up  to  the  widow's 
door,  and  a  thundering  knock  soon  followed. 
Alice  looked  out,  half  frightened,  and  saw 
by  the  elegance  of  the  equipage,  that  its  oc- 
cupant must  be  of  rank ;  but  she  had  no  time 
to  make  further  observations^  fbr  a  light  fig- 
ure sprung  from  the  step  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  opened,  and  the  carriage  drove  oflf  kn- 
mediately. 

What  was  the  astonishment  of  AMce,  when 
she  found  that  she  was  herself  the  object  of 
this  unexpected  visit;  and  when  the  same 
light  figure  walked  with  easy  condescension 
into  her  own  apartment,  her  fine  face  adom^ 
ed  with  smiles  and  graces,  which  disappeared 
the  moment  the  door  was  dosed,  and  they 
two  were  left  alone. 

Alice  rose  up  to  beg  the  lady  would  be 
seated ;  but  she  had  already  thrown  herself 
into  a  chair,  with  evident  petulance  and  cha- 
grin, at  the  same  time  drawing  off  her  glove 
from  an  exquisitely  beautiful  hand,  and  un- 
^ring  a  close  bonnet,  which  she  tiirew  back, 
and  exhibited  a  countenance,  from  which  the 
spirit  of  a  ministering  angel  ought  to  have 
looked  forth.  Alas!  how  much  the  finest 
works  of  creation  may  be  perverted  from 
their  original  design !  Fatigued  with  harass- 
ing and  despicable  cares,  her  young  brow 


was  already  crossed  with  wriokiiBs ;  and  her 
dark  eye  shot  forth  fierce  flashes  of  jealowj, 
and  revenge ;  while  her  lips,  that  lookeO  u 
if  formed  only  for  cherub  smOes,  were  dis- 
torted and  compressed  with  rage  and  iadjg- 
nation. 

"  Audacious  woman !"  die  at  length  be- 
gan; then  suddenly  recollecting  that  she  bad 
in  reality  no  just  cause  of  grievanee,  ibe 
bwered  her  tone,  and  oommeoced  opoo  aoK 
ther  key. 

'^  I  have  been  directed  to  you,  as  the  pe^ 
son  whose  ingenuity  invented  that  exqai- 
sitely  managed  turban,  which  the  Msrchioe* 
ess  of  exhibited  on  Friday  night,  tBd 

which  has  forever  established  her  cekbtiiy 
in  the  fashionable  worid.** 

^  I  am  that  person,  Ma*am,  and  I  ^mII  be 
hai^y  to  execute  anything  of  the  same  land 
fbr » 

"  For  me !  presumptuous  wretch !  do  yoo 
suppose  I  would  humble  myself  to  far,  u 
even  to  employ  the  same  fingers  which  work 

for  the  Marchioness  of 1    No!   I 

would  rather  make  my  appearance  in  the 
world  with  that  widow's  cap  of  yonrs  upon 
my  head ;"  and  then  in  an  under  tone  ihe 
said,  or  rather  sighed,  "  Heaven  only  kiwwi 
what  I  would  give  to  be  entitled  to  wear  it'' 
While  Alice  discovering  at  the  eame  time 
that  she  wore  a  wedding  ring  upon  her  fin- 
ger, was  so  shocked  and  startled  by  the  coio- 
cidence,  that  she  could  not  help  Cesjingsomt 
wild  maniac  had  found  her  way  to  her  ob- 
scure abode. 

The  lady  however  went  on,  more  oooDf , 
but  with  a  tone  and  look  of  anthorily,  which 
were  but  little  calculated  to  produce  the  ift-  j 
tended  effect 

"  I  have  come,"  said  she,  « to  demand  of 
you  the  only  reparation  wliicJi  it  i»  io  y*""" 
power  to  offer  me.  I  have  formed  my  plan? 
it  is  only  for  you  to  act  upon  it  The  M«^ 
chioness  will  most  probably  apply  to  yw 
again,  for  her  beauty  is  not  of  the  kind  to 
maintain  itself.  I  have  purchased  a  ganv 
which  k  of  the  exact  colour  to  antipathtiB 
with  her  complexion.  Now  I  iiwai*  opoo 
your  making  it  up  in  time  fbr  the  gnnd  ^ 
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tertainment  at  Lady  L— ^'t,  and  telling  the 
Marchioneaa,  who  w3t  undoubtedly  call  upon 
yoo,  tiiat  yon  never  saw  anything  half  so  be- 
coming in  your  hft.  She  has  implicit  &ith 
in  yoar  good  taste.  You  will  lose  nothing 
by  it;  (or  even  if  ^  joke  should  be  discov- 
ered, you  emnire  me  for  life :  and  every  one 
most  allow,  that  by  such  an  exchange,  you 
lessen  your  labour  at  any  rate.*^ 

''Let  me  assure  you,  Ma'am,"  said  Alice, 
with  great  gravity,  ^'that  in  making  such 
an  ^iplication  to  me,  you  have  quite  mia- 
taken  my  character  and  principles." 

"^  Character  and  principles !  how  jTou  talk, 
woman !  We  never  hear  of  such  things, 
except  when  we  are  urged  to  do  what  is  dis- 
agreeable to  us." 

^Then  I  make  use  of  the  plea  upon 
your  own  ground ;  for  it  would  be  extremely 
disagreeable  to  me  to  do  so  mean  a  thing, 
as  that  which  you  propose  to  me,  and  what 
is  more,  I  will  not  do  it  P 

•*You  are  very  blunt,  my  good  woman; 
but  I  hear  you  have  lived  in  the  country, 
where  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  fbr  tal- 
ents such  as  yours  to  be  buried.  Think 
how  nrodi  iSbt  patronage  of  a  lady  of  rank 
may  do  fbr  yon.  There  is  Mrs.  B- — ^  who 
was  brought  up  to  the  same  employment  as 
yourself,  now  sporting  her  carriage." 

"  It  is  idle,"  replied  Alice,  **to  waste  your 
temptations  upon  me,  fbr  I  am  fixed  in  my 
determination.  I  have  but  one  object  in  Hfb 
beyond  the  ftdfilment  of  my  duty  as  a  chris- 
tian, and  that  is,  ta  secure  a  maintenance  for 
my  child,  and  if  possible,  to  place  him, 
when  he  diall  be  a  man,  upon  the  same 
ibottng  in  society  which  his  father  held ;  but 
even  to  secure  this  darling  object,  I  would 
not  stoop  to  do  that  which  woidd  render  me 
contemptible  in  my  own  ejres,  and  guilty  be* 
lore  neavcn. 

**'  Nonsense,  nonsense  !  Tou  midce  too 
serious  a  thing  of  a  mere  joke.  Have  you 
DO  love  for  a  joke  T* 

*Not  for  a  mean  jo<e." 

**  Then  you  will  not  oblige  me  7"  and  the 
kdy  smfled  with  sudi  syren  sweetness,  that 
Aliea  again  examined  the  case,  and  encpiired 
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of  her  reason  whether  it  were  utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  feelings  of  an  upright 
and  generous  heart ;  and  her  resolution  was 
stronger  than  before. 

Assured  of  this,  the  lady  was  obliged  to 
commenoe  another  attack  upon  fresh  ground, 
and  casting  down  her  eyes,  declared  that 
she  would  in  her  turn  be  serious ;  for  not- 
withstanding a  natural  playfVdness  of  tem- 
per, which  sometimes  carried  her  away,  she 
was  in  reality  a  very  wretched  creature. 
^I  was  married,"  said  she,  *<at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  to  a  wealthy  old  peer,  whom  I 
hate  as  cordially  as  I  love  hn  establishment 
and  his  purse.  I  cannot  say  more,  with- 
out exposing  secrets  a^d  betraying  con- 
fidence ;  but  there  are  reas<Hi8,  why  I  would 
sacrifice  my  daily  food  and  my  nighfiy  rest, 

to  humble  the  Marchioness  of ;  in  fact, 

she  must  be  humbled,  and  if  you  wOl  not 
serve  me,  some  one  else  shall" 

So  saying,  she  looked  at  her  watch,  and 
hearing  at  the  same  time  the  sound  of  her 
carriage  entering  the  narrow  street,  die  rose 
and  walked  haughtily  to  the  door ;  but  not 
before  she  had  tried,  as  a  last  resource,  the 
ofler  of  a  bribe,  which  Alice  rejected  with 
more  Indignation  than  good  breeding;  as- 
suring her  at  the  same  time  that  she  would 
rather  be  the  destitute  widow,  who  is  com- 
pelled to  earn  her  daily  portion  with  pain 
and  bibour,  than  the  rich  and  titled  lady 
who  scruples  not  to  enter  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  to  insult  them  with  her  passions, 
and  disgust  them  with  her  folly. 

''Is  this  a  specimen  of  the  envied  and 
privileged  dass  of  society?"  said  Alice,  as 
she  looked  out  upon  the  gay  livery  and 
the  prancing  horses !  "It  is  better  to  be  a 
'lone  woman'  in  a  desert,  than  such  a  pitia- 
ble wretch  as  this !"  and  she  sat  down  more 
cheerfblly  resigned  to  her  fhte,  than  she  had 
been  before.  Indeed  the  constant  employ- 
ment which  her  good  taste  and  industry  en- 
sured her,  served  very  much  to  while  away 
the  monotony  of  her  life,  and  to  keep  alive 
the  hope  that  burned  within  her  breast  and 
gave  a  charm  and  a  zest  to  every  occupa- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  not  from  innate  akiU  in  the  art  of 
beautifying,  that  Alice  Bland  was  able  to 
succeed  80  well  in  her  new  occupaticm ;  nor 
for  anything  innate,  unless  a  naturally  dear 
perception  of  the  fitness  of  things,  with  a 
quick  eye  for,  the  arrangement  of  eokwrs 
and  general  efiect,  m^t.be  called  so:  for 
she  had  in  her  early  years  acquired  a  toler- 
ably correct  knowledge  of  this  branch  of 
business,  so  important  to  the  great  world  of 
fashion,  during  many  repeated  visits  to  an 
aunt  who  was  a  milliner;  and  it  had  oc- 
curred to  her  in  her  forlorn  situation,  as  be- 
ing the  most  likely  means  of  enabling  her, 
not  only  to  be  independent  herself,  but  to 
procure  such  instruction  for  her  boy  as 
might  fit  him  for  the  future  high  calling,  to 
which  she  was  determined,  if  possible,  to 
devote  him. 

That  he  might  walk  in  his  father's  steps, 
was  ^b»  first  wish  of  her  heart;  for  this 
she  humbled  herself,  for  this  she  toOed,  and 
for  this  she  endured  all  present  privations 
cheerfully.  Yet  still  there  would  sometimes 
flit  across  her  mind,  certain  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  her  calling;  for  she  was  rising 
in  celebrity,  consequently  she  was  more  fVe- 
quendy  admitted  behind  the  scenes ;  and 
ever  since  the  visit  of  the  unknown  lady, 
she  had  been  perplexed  with  apprehensions 
that  she  was,  though  in  a  remote  way,  min- 
istering to  evil  passions,  and  selfish  and  con- 
temptible gratifications.  Still  it  was  an  oc- 
cupation, constant  and  unremitting,  and  she 
found  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  that  her 
circumstances  were  materially  improved. 

Another  year  passed  away,  and  she  was 
able  to  place  her  boy  at  a  higher  school, 
where  he  made  astoni^iing  progress  in  his 
learning;  and  oh!  the  heart  of  the  fond 
mother  would  bound  with  delight,  whenever 
he  came  to  her  with  a  demand  for  a  fresh 
supply  of  books,  and  when  he  told  her  with 
pride  in  his  dark  eyes  and  blushes  on  his 
checks,  of  his  master's  commendations. 

Another  year  passed,  and  Alice  became 
the  private  and  confidential  assistant  of  many 


ladles,  some  of  whom  would  ^adly  kaTe 
purchased,  with  a  consideiable  sacrifice  of 
their  rank  and  riches,  a  renewal  of  tilieir  win- 
ing  beauty.  This  was  a  kind  of  life  that 
Alice,  in  her  heart,  despised ;  and  she  begu 
to  tiiink  seriously  of  entering  opoo  ooe, 
which,  though  less  profitaUe,  would  be  mm 
dignified ;  and  her  decision  was  more  euSj 
made  af\er  an  interview  which  she  bi^ 
about  this  time,  with  an  xinfortxmale  lady, 
who  had  been  struggling  for  6^  jttn 
against  the  inroads  of  deformity,  and  diaeait 

Alice  was  sent  for  one  evening  and  shown, 
by  a  private  passage,  into  a  i^lendid  a|art- 
ment)  in  which  she  waited  some  time  for  the 
ladj^a  orders  to  proceed  to  bonien.  At 
last  she  was  ushered  into  the  preeeoce^  aad 
found  herself  in  a  long  dressing  room,  erery  i 
inch  of  whkh  was  filled  with  perfumes  and  | 
cosmetics,  laces  and  ribbons,  satini,  aad 
embroidery.  At  the  &rther  end  and  almost 
buried  in  rich  damask  cushions,  she behdda 
lean  and  haggard  figure,  whose  good  pleas- 
ure, delicately  hinted,  was  no  other  than  tfait, 
that  she  wanted  in  plain  wordS|  to  be  oade 
up  for  the  evening ;  whfle  two  or  three  waft- 
ing women,  hurrying  to  and  fro,  offered  cor- 
dials and  stimulants  eveiy  moaient 

Shocked  and  horrified  at  the  aooalonl 
specmcle,  Alice  remained  qieechleM  with 
astonishment,  and  recurring  to  tbereiBem* 
branee  of  him,  who  was  still  a  sort  of  leooDd 
conscience  to  her,  she  shrunk  from  the  proi' 
titution  of  her  talenti  to  so  vile  a  parpott. 

«  You  are  ai.  Ma'am,  I  fear,"  said  Alice 

"No!  no!  I  am  going  to  theDoebeiiof 

B 'a    The  foreign  ambassadors  are  » 

be  there,  in  short,  every  body  in  the  worid,- 
and — and — I  have  heard  of  your  good  taite 
and  ingenuity.  My  women  make  a  M  « 
me.  Try  what  you  can  do.  Yon  shall  ooi 
have  to  repent  the  waste  of  yoor  time  and  i 
trouble."  ' 

In  vam  did  Alice  protest  that  she  had  no  jj 
skill,— that  she  was  giving  up  her  buainf^j 
— that  she  never  did  any  thing  in  thii  ^f* ' 
All  would  not  do.    The  women  west  ot»» 
consulting  her  in  every  thing  they  did^  ^"^^\ 
she  was   inadvertently  drawn  i^  thoi^j 
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•earoely  to  give  more  than  a  casting  Tote 
with  regard  to  coloun  and  omamenta. 

The  poor  lady  wai  miserably  ID,  and 
dreadfuny  deformed,  but  to  skiirully  was  the 
whole  affiur  managed,  that  when,  with  the 
help  of  two  women,  she  rose  up  and  walked 
across  the  floor,  there  was  such  a  majestic 
msding  of  silks,  and  such  a  graceAil  waving 
of  feathers  in  the  scented  atmosphere,  that 
yoa  might  almost  at  the  first  glance  have 
mistaken  for  a  gem,  the  vrorthless  pebble 
concealed  widiin  iU  costly  casket 

In  constant  attendance  upon  this  misera- 
ble creature,  was  a  fair  young  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  relation ;  and  it  was 
tbooght  by  some,  that  Miss  Salisbury  paid 
dearly  fbr  her  introduction  to  fashionable 
life,  by  the  duty  of  supporting  half  the  weight 
of  her  patroness ;  who,  in  sober  truth,  was 
not  able  to  walk  alone,  and  therefore  used  to 
lean  languidly  upon  the  arm  of  the  poor  girl, 
wfao  looked  iU>out  her  in  asfonishment,  won- 
denng  whether  she  was  really  happier  than 
r  when  she  rambled  in  her  father's  grem 
I  fields  at  home. 

Mtfls  Salisbury  was  now  called  for,  and  in 
the  mean  time,  the  lady  vievred  herself  ftvm 
bead  lo  foot  in  a  tall  mhror,  and  then,  turn- 
ing triumphantly  to  Alice,  asked  what  she 
tliougfatc^herl 

Never  before  in  her  whole  life,  had  Alice 
been  so  puzzled  bow  to  answer  conscien- 
tiously. She  hesitated,  and  her  silence  was 
graeiouHly  construed  into  a  tribute  of  admir* 
atkm. 

Miss  Salirirary  appeared,  oflering  her 
ready  arm,  and  the  procession  moved  on. 

"  Stay  one  moment,''  said  the  lady,  ''you 
have  forgot  my  fan." 

The  women  flew  back  to  the  drawers  and 
cabinets,  and  Alice,  in  the  mean  time,  taking 
fVom  her  pocket  a  little  testament,  pressed  it 
into  the  lady's  extended  hand  with  both  her 
own,  and  hurrsring  down  the  private  stairs, 
escaped  (torn  the  house  as  iffVom  the  den  of 
as  enchantroas. 

''I  win  give  up  this  dbgustfaig  business," 
said  she  to  herself^  as  die  walked  across  the 
wUa  square  In  wfakh  the  house  was  situ- 


ated. *<I  win  disgrace  hit  name  no  longer. 
The  meanest  oflSoe  of  servitude  would  be 
more  dignified  than  this.  But  whither  am 
I  wandering?"  for  the  scene  she  had  just 
witnessed  seemed  to  have  made  her  insensi- 
ble to  the  danger  of  being  alone  at  that  hour 
in  the  streets  of  London,  and  she  now  looked 
around  and  above  her,  cmd  saw  that  the 
stars  were  shining  as  meekly  upon  that  hu- 
man hive,  as  upon  the  flowering  hawthorn, 
that  scattered  its  white  blossoms  in  the  green 
lane  beside  her  onee  hi^py  dwelling;  and 
she  thought  the  spangled  heavens  above, 
were  like  an  ark  of  promise,  that  God  wiU 
be  equaUy  near  to  those  uriio  call  upon  him 
in  the  crowded  city,  as  in  the  quiet  grove ; 
in  the  haunts  of  man,  as  in  the  solitudes  of 
the  wilderness. 

The  path  of  the  true  christian  is  not  al- 
ways either  peaceful  or  pleasant  He  must 
be  content  to  labour  through  the  dust,  and 
the  drudgery  of  a  bustling  world;  but  even 
here  he  will  find  his  happy  times  of  refresh- 
ment, his  sweet  seasons  of  rest 

When  Alice  reached  her  home,  her  first  ob- 
ject was  to  look  at  her  sleeping  child ;  to 
smooth  his  pillow,  and  to  press  upon  his 
cheek  a  kiss  so  tender,  that  it  could  not 
have  disturbed  the  dreams  of  a  slumbering 
eherub. 

''Poor  child !"  said  she,  "I  am  giving  up 
thy  only  prospect  of  success,  but  thou  shalt 
never  feel  the  injury  I  have  done  thee.  I 
wiU  work  doubly  hard,  and  thoa  shalt  yet 
be  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  Thy  fi&- 
ther's  virtues  shaU  guide  and  direct  thee, 
and  may  a  blessing  be  upon  thy  path !" 

Alice  gazed  for  a  k>ng  time  upon  his  spot- 
less and  beautiful  cheek,  over  which  the 
fringe  of  his  long  dark  eye-lashes  cast  a 
deep  and  mournful  shadow ;  and  while  she 
gazed,  a  cold  feeling  of  apprehended  dan- 
ger stole  upon  her  soul,  making  that  pre- 
cious object  seem  dearer  t!ian  he  had  ever 
been  befbre ;  and  then  tears  of  unutterable 
tenderness  rushed  into  I  er  eyes,  and  s!  e 
soothed  his  slumbers  with  the  followed  sim- 
ple words  ^^ 
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THE  WIDOWS  SONG  TO  HER  CHHJ). 

**  Bweet  b«  thy  deep,  belored  one ! 

From  fi»r  ud  danger  freo. 
The  toQSt  the  caret,  of  day  are  done, 

And  1  retnrn  to  thee 

The  pUgrlm  loTea  hia  nathre  home, 

Beyond  the  wide  Mne  sea; 
Though  far  hia  wandering  atepa  auy  rDtm, 

Yet  not  aa  I  love  thoe. 
The  wnd  bird  haa  her  nettlinga  aB, 

High  in  the  sheltering  tree, 
Her  faithftil  mate  to  hear  her  caU, 

But  I  haTe  only  thee. 
Oh !  say  not  so  ^  the  hand  that  guidea 

The  sailor  o'er  the  sea, 
That  stills  the  storm,  and  stems  the  tides, 

That  hand  is  stretch'd  o'er  thee. 
Beside  thy  cooch  of  nightly  sleep, 

A  guardian  angel,  see ! 
When  tears  thy  midnight  pillow  sleep, 

Thoee  tears  are  bless'd  to  thee. 

Thy  tares,  thy  grieft,  alike  are  known, 

How  deep  ao  e'er  they  be ; 
And  number'd  out  before  that  throne. 

Where  merey  pleads  Ibr  thee. 


CHAPTER  VL 

"  These  fields  are  not  like  our  own  fields," 
said  Marcus  to  his  mother,  as  they  walked 
out  one  sabbath  evening  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city.  "Here  the  grass  is  worn  away 
with  trampling  feet,  and  the  birds  are  fHght- 
ened  from  the  hedges.  When  shall  we  go 
back  again,  mother,  for  I  am  tired  of  dust 
and  noise  1  My  head  aehes  all  day ;  and 
sometimes  when  I  ought  to  be  busy  with  my 
lessons,  I  am  thinking  of  that  pleasant  home 
we  had  in  the  country." 

Alice  looked  in  his  face  while  he  was 
speaking,  and  saw,  with  speechless  anxiety, 
what  she  had  often  feared  before,  that  the 
confinement  of  their  present  situation,  with 
the  application  and  study  that  were  necessary 
for  his  success  at  school,  were  robbing  hn 
cheek  of  its  bloom,  and  casting  a  premature 
and  unnatural  shade  upon  his  fair  brow; 
and  then  she  felt,  and  acknowledged  for  the 
first  time,  that  it  was  indeed  a  hard  thing  to 
be  poor.    "But  he  shall  not  suffer,"  said 


she ;  and  the  very  next  day  she  went  id 
search  of  lodgings  at  a  little  distaaoe  torn 
the  dust  and  the  smoke  of  the  dty,  wbttr^ 
they  might  have  the  sight  at  least  of  a  mamB 
plot  of  garden  ground. 

It  was  necessary  to  pay  twice  ihe  sum  finr 
these  k>dgings  which  she  had  paid  befin ; 
but  she  hesitated  not  one  moment,  ihxm^ 
her^means  were  considerably  redueediy  aad 
a  fearful  uncertain^  seemed  to  hang  oivcr 
her  future  prospects.  Yet  suchis  the  power 
of  an  energetic  mind,  assisted  by  a  liglit 
faith,  that  she  was  always  ready  to  adopt 
upright  and  decisive  measures;  leaving  tbe 
consequences  in  the  hands  of  him  who  aloae 
can  know  whether  reward  or  chastisfimCBt 
will  be  most  conducive  to  the  good  of  hk 
creatures:  and  in  the  mean  time,  prepared 
her  mind  either  to  r^ioe  in  success  or  to 
submit  patiently  to  diMtppointment 

There  was  but  one  e^  in  the  wide  ran^  of 
human  su£fering,  iipon  which  she  could  nopi 
look  with  a  firm  and  collected  mind.  Con- 
stant, and  almost  laborious  exertion  she  had 
been  accustomed  to,  through  the  whole  of 
her  past  life;  a^d  therefore  it  added  mo 
weight  to  the  cares  which  pressed  iMavily 
upon  her,  but  rather  look  off  the  keen  ed^ 
of  sorrow,  by  furnishing  a  constant  aopply 
of  objects,  which,  though  trifling  in  them- 
selves, demanded  a  portion  of  her  interest 
and  attention.  But  thii  was  an  evil  which 
came  upon  her  in  her  hours  of  melancholy 
musing,  not  like  the  shadow  of  a  mighty 
cloud,  for  it  seemed  to  have  no  termination,  and 
that  it  would  never  pass  away.  Loneliness 
and  labour,  and  privation,  she  could  bear, 
and  had  borne  cheerfully;  but  whenever 
she  tried  to  look  upon  this  overwhelmieg 
sorrow,  it  a|^ared  to  admit  of  no  palliation : 
for  this  wound  there  ivas  no  balm,  and  the 
exiHression  of  her  rebdlious  spirit,  as  it 
writhed  beneath  it,  was,  too  oflen,  ^  Spore 
me  this !" 

Alice   Bland  was  now   derived   of  aS 
means  of  encreasing  her  source  of  pecu- 
niary subsistence ;  but  she  had  laid  by  what 
to  her  was  a  considerable  sum  of  money, , 
during  the  last  few  years:  which  added  to 
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the  allowEnce  for  the  widows  of  poor  cler- 
gymea,  raieed  her  Above  ail  fear  of  actual 
wanL  Bat  so  little  was  it  in  aecordance 
wttli  her  dispoeition  to  give  way  to  indolence 
for  the  preeent,  oir  negligence  of  the  fUture, 
that  ihe  eet  about  with  great  perseverance 
and  tnduitry,  to  pursue  some  other  mode  of 
procuring  an  addition  to  her  slender  income. 
For  this  purpose,  she  entered  into  an  en- 
l!  gsgemeot  to  supply  a  bazaar  with  fiincy 
needlework,  and  late  and  early  did  she  la- 
bour ibr  the  scanty  pittance  that  was 
doled  out  to  her, — a  minute  fraction  of  the 
whole  falue  of  the  article ;  ofWn,  when  her 
eyes  and  fingers  were  weary  with  her  mo- 
natonoos  employmeat|  rousing  herself  again 
by  the  hope  of  being  able  to  take  her  boy 
fir  a  few  weeks  into  the  country,  when  he 
should  again  be  liberated  at  the  midsummer 
holidays. 

Bfareas  was  now  nearly  twelve  years  old, 
end,  in  spite  of  the  paleness  of  his  complex- 
no,  you  eould  hardly  have  found  a  more 
handsome  or  noble  looking  fellow.  **  So  ex- 
actly like  his  lather,'*  said  Alice,  for  she  had 
00  higher  standard  of  manly  excellence  or 
beauty ;  but  there  were  those,  who,  remem« 
bering  his  fitther  with  no  such  partial  admi- 
I  lattsn,  would  have  said  the  son  bid  fair  for 
.  being  a  finer  man  in  every  respect;  and  that 
,1  he  was  oo  worse  Ibr  adding  his  mother's 
I  energy  and  decision,  to  his  fieither's  calmness 
,  and  refinement 

'i  Perhaps  the  reader  may  smile  to  find  the 
li  term  refinement  applied  to  the  child  of  a 
I  poor  widow  like  Alice  Bland;  but  refine- 
ment nay,  and  does  exist  sometimes  in  the 
hombie  walks  of  life;  and  what  is  more 
surprising  still,  it  is  sometimes  altogether 
wanting  where  there  «&ms  to  have  been 
evesy  thing  conducive  to  its  cultivation  and 
growth- 

In  talking  of  refinement,  we  are  apt  to 
think  it  belongs  only  to  the  higher  clashes  of 
society;  and  is  the  result  of  what  is  called  a 
finished  education,  and  must  necessarily  be 
accompanied  by  polite  accomplishmenti, 
and  poKabed  manners.  But  Ime  refinement, 
(er  rather  delicacy  of  ieeling^  tor  the  one 


implies  a  proeess,  and  the  other  a  quality) 
is  more  the  gift  of  nature  than  the  produe- 
tion  of  art,  and  thus  it  may  be  ibund  in  the 
cottage  and  wanting  in  the  drawing  room ; 
it  may  be  disguised  by  the  broad  peculiar- 
itiea  of  provincial  dialect,  and  mimicked  in 
vain  by  the  mincing  phraseobgy  of  the 
boarding  school;  it  may  exist  under  the 
coarse  and  toil-worn  exterwr  of  the  peasant, 
beautifying  all  the  tender  offices  of  life,  and 
giving  to  home  charities,  and  domestic  vir- 
tues, the  charm  of  generous  sympathy  and 
high  honour;  and  it  may  be  sought  for 
among  all  the  artificial  adornments  of  the 
fashionable  and  high,  bom,  and  not  fbund, 
iriiere  it  is  most  wanted,  in  the  interchange 
of  kindness,  the  conferring  of  benefits,  and 
tha  necessary  and  mutual  dependaace  of 
man  upon  his  brother  man* 

Alice  Bland,  and  her  interesting  boy,  were 
not  nnaequainted  with  this  feeling,  Theyhad 
learned  to  watch  each  other's  eyes,  and  to 
know  when  the  least  shadow  of  anxiety  or 
care  needed  the  gentle  hand,  or  Uie  kind 
word,  to  chase  itaway :  and  Uiey  knew  also 
how  to  make  great  sacrifices,  for  they  were 
all  in  all  to  each  other;  and  they  could  each 
give  up  a  darling  object  for  the  other's  good, 
without  a  si^  or  a  tear;  in  short,  without 
betraying  by  the  slightest  difierence  of 
look  or  manner  that  it  was  a  sacrifice. 
And  ii;  in  all  these  little  acts  of  self-resigna- 
tion, Alice  bore  the  palm,  it  was  not  from 
any  want  of  afiection  in  him  who  was  the 
object  of  them,  but  merely  because  she  was 
a  woman ;  and  we  all  know  it  is  deeply  im- 
planted in  the  heart  of  woman,  to  k>ve  what 
she  does  k>ve  better  than  herselE 

Thus  they  lived  on,  the  mother  and  the 
child,  routucdly  ministering  to  each  other's 
enjoyment;  and  perhaps  the  absorbing  in- 
terest which  occupied  their  thoughts,  made 
them  a  little  too  forgetful  of  the  wide  world 
without,  and  perhaps  also,  it  left  too  little 
of  the  warmeit  and  tenderest  feelings  of 
the  heart  for  devotion  to  higher  objects. 
However  it  might  be,  we  know  that  these 
exclusive  attachments  are  not  permitted  to 
exist  long  in  this  state  of  being,  without  a 
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blight ;  and  that,  from  whatever  quarter  the 
blight  may  come,  it  is  directed  by  him  ^o 
ponishes  in  order  that  we  may  look  to  him 
for  reward ;  who  woimds,  that  we  may  ask 
for  heahiig  at  hii  hands. 

The  smnmer  came,  the  bright  and  joyfbl 
sommer,  and  Alice  and  her  son  left  behind 
them,  witfioot  a  sig^  the  congregated  tfaon- 
sands  who  pant  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of 
the  metropolis,  daring  the  sweet  season  of 
the  springing  of  flowers  in  the  green  field, 
and  the  singihg  of  birds  in  the  waring  and 
shadowy  branches  of  the  trees. 

They  left  without  a  si^  for  tfiey  were 
going  to  renew  tiieir  acquaintance  with  the 
face  of  nature ;  a  face  like  that  of  an  old 
friend,  eariy  known,  and  dearly  loved,  and 
mingled  in  fond  recollections  with  all  their 
fiivouriie  themes  of  thought  and  conversa- 
tion. 

A  kind  acquaintance  resident  in  Kent  had 
engaged  for  them  a  small  cottage  in  the 
most  picturesque  part  of  that  country ;  and 
when  the  coach  stopped  at  the  door,  they 
sprang  from  it  as  if  they  were  expecting  to 
meet  a  home  welooihe.  Every  thing  around 
looked  so  green,  so  fresh,  so  cool  and  quiet, 
that  their  hearts  were  filled  with  gratitude, 
and  they  longed  to  ofier  thanks  to  some  hu- 
man being,  who  might  be  feeling  like  them- 
selves. But  no!  there  had  been  no  kind 
hand  busy  wi&  the  work  of  preparation ; — 
no  living  creature  in  that  remote  situation 
knew  of  their  existence  until  the  y^eek  pre- 
ceding, nor  cared  for  their  comfort  and  ac- 
commodation, when  they  did  know;  and 
they  soon  found  that  thanks  were  only  due 
to  that  Power,  who  spreadeth  out  the  heav- 
ens as  a  canopy,  and  maketh  the  earth  a 
garden,  in  which  man  may  find  all  that  caa 
delight  his  senses,  and  fill  his  soul  with 
admiration.  Nor  were  they  forgetful  of 
the  duty  of  acknowledging  his  mercies; 
for  when  the  evening  came,  they  knelt 
down  together,  and  with  united  hearts 
ofiered  up  the  tribute  of  their  thankfulness 
and  joy. 

The  next  day  they  rambled  free  and  un- 
controlled, and  day  after  day  they  spent  in 


the  same  manner,  Bfarcus  amusing  him- 
self wi&  collecting  the  fbwers  and  ptants 
with  which  he  had  long  been  endeavoormg 
to  make  himself  acquainted,  and  ofieii  sit- 
ting down  with  his  pencil  to  sketch  «o  old 
tree  or  village  church,  never  dreaming  how 
exquisitely  all  these  little  memoriab  of  his 
enjo3rments  would  one  day  become,  to  her 
who  was  ever  at  his  side,  watching  him 
wi&  maternal  fondneas,  and  dwelling  with 
something  of  prophetic  interest,  upon  every 
development  of  his  dear  and  ccmiprdieBefve 
mind. 

''I  shodd  like  to  die  m  the  country,"  he 
would  often  say ;  *<  that  birds  might  sing  over 
my  grave,  and  green  grass  grow  aH  aroood 
me.    Mother,  did  you  ever  look  into  diat  Ihr 
tie  churchyard  at  the  end  of  the  stieet  where 
we  used  to  live  in  the  city?    Don^  lay  me 
there  when  I  am  dead,  for  I  think  I  could  not 
rest  under  those  hot  stones  and  dusty  net- 
tles."   And  then  his  mother's  eyes  would  fiO 
with  tears,  for  die  saw  more  dearly  every  ij 
day  that  one  prevailing  bought  was  grving  a 
an  unnatural  solemnity  to  his  young  mind,  jl 
and  throwing  over  his  early  years  the  deep  t 
shadows  of  premature  decay.  !| 

Still  they  were  happy— happy  as  those  {! 
who  sit  down  for  one  unintemjpted  hour  oft 
cheerful,  and  intimate,  and  confidential  can-  'I 
verse,  before  a  long,  long  separation.  But  Ij 
the  boy  gathered  no  strength  in  the  ooontry, 
jmd  the  mother  found  there  was  more  aoid 
more  need  for  her  to  shdter  under  the  shad- 
ow of  the  mighty  Rock,  for  that  life  would 
soon  be  to  her  a  weary  land. 

Oh  1  it  needs  religion  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
thought  of  death! 


CHAPTER  Vll. 

It  was  not  many  weeks  after  the  return  of 
the  widow  with  her  son  to  the  dty,  Ih^  she  ' 
found  it  necessary  to  call  in  medical  advfce ; 
for  he  was  evidently  sinking  fast ;  and  Oiough 
she  had  little  faith  ^t  human  skill  couU 
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aave  him,  abe  determioed  that  nothing  should 
be  «pared  whioh  might  leosen  the  sufiering 
of  his  last  dayc« 

Hw  complaint  was  pronounced  to  be  one 
under  which  he  might  linger  for  some  time ; 
but  little  encouragement  was  held  out  to 
hope  for  his  ultimate  recovery.  The  poor 
boy,  however,  was  not  destined  to  pine  away 
the  victim  of  protracted  suQering.  His  dis- 
ease made  rapid  progress,  and  he  was  soon 
ao  much  an  invalid,  as  to  be  compelled  to 
keep  his  bed ;  and  then  his  mother  felt  doub- 
ly thankful  that  she  had  removed  him  from 
the  close  and  dismal  apartments  which  they 
first  occupied ;  for  now  they  could  look  out 
upon  the  blue  sky,  and  see  the  brightness  of 
the  morning  sun  upon  the  branches  of  a  wil- 
low and  a  laburnum,  which  grew  beside 
their  window;  where  Alice  had  her  little 
garden  of  migoionette  in  a  jnarrow  box,  con- 
taining all  her  properQ^  in  the  wide  realm  of 
mother  earth. 

It  was  on  the  first  day  of  September,  that 
eventful  day  ^en  the  heart  of  the  sports- 
Bian  bounds  with  delight,  as  he  gathers  up 
his  [brcea,  and  sets  off  with  '*  slaughtering 
^UD ;"  himself  and  his  dogs  uniting  upon  one 
common  level,  for  one  purpoecj  and  with  one 
feeHng,  to  disturb  the  stfllness  of  the  desert- 
ed harvest  fields,  taint  the  pure  air  of  a  fine 
autumnal  morning,  and  break  in  upon  the 
petice  of  the  most  harmless  and  unprotected 
of  earth's  creatures :  it  was  on  this  day  that 
Alice  Bland  sat  at  the  window  of  her  quiet 
chamber,  sometimes  looking  out  upon  the 
yellow  leaves  fluttering  for  a  moment  in  the 
buoyant  air,  and  then  settling  amongst  their 
withered  companions  upon  the  bosom  of  that 
common  parent,  who  offers  a  last  refuge  to 
the  fallen,  the  faded,  and  the  forlorn;  and 
then  taming  her  anxious  gase  upon  him  of 
whom  the  autumn  leaves  were  but  too  true 
on  emblem. 

He  had  been  sleeping  for  some  hours,  and 
when  he  awoke,  he  asked  his  mother  to  come 
nearer.  *^Sit  down  beside  me,"  said  he, 
^  upon  my  bed,  and  let  me  hold  your  hand. 
Dear  mother,  I  have  been  thinking,  that 


when  I  am  gone,  you  will  be  led  entirely 
alone." 

Alice  turned  away  her  face,  but  she  was 
able  to  answer  with  a  dear  voice,  *'  There  is 
no  loneliness,  my  child,  where  God  is." 

"  I  know  it  mother ;  I  know  that  God  is 
every-where,  and  that  he  will  not  turn  away 
from  those  who  call  upon  his  name ;  but 
there  are  times  when  we  cling  to  a  kind 
hand,  and  listen  to  a  voice  that  is  sweeter 
than  music,  and  feel  that  we  cannot  bear  to 
be  alone.  Who  will  meet  you  at  the  door 
when  you  come  home?  who  will  pray  with 
you  at  night  ?  and  oh !  my  mother,  when  you 
are  ill,  or  in  sorrow,  who  will  sit  beside  your 
bed,  and  watch  you  so  tenderly  as  you  are 
watching  me  1" 

"  My  child,"  replied  his  mother,  "  we  must 
not  venture  upon  these  minute  enquiries,  in- 
to what  we  €ure  capable  or  not  capable  of 
enduring.  Who  could  love  as  I  have  lov- 
ed, and  bear  to  lose  what  I  must  lose,  if^ 
when  the  account  was  closed,  each  individu- 
al item  of  the  great  sum  of  affection  should 
be  counted  over,  and  its  weight  and  value 
estimated  afler  it  was  gone  for  ever.  It  is 
for  those  who  sufier,  and  feel  their  own  weak- 
ness, to  endeavour  so  to  journey  along  the 
pilgrimage  of  life,  that  their  steps  may  neith- 
er be  impeded  by  the  stones  and  stumbling- 
bk>cks  that  lie  scattered  in  their  path ;  nor  led 
astray  by  the  flowers  that  grow  by  the  way- 
side :  and  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  our  eyes  fixed  stedfastly  upon  the 
star  of  promise,  the  only  star  that  is  never 
lost  in  clouds.  Wounded  and  broken  as  I 
^im,  and  lonely  as  I  shall  soon  be,  my  heart 
IS  yet  supported  by  faith ;  not  the  presump- 
tuous faith  that  a  miracle  will  be  wrought  in 
my  favour ;  that  I  shall  be  preserved  from 
sickness  and  sorrow,  or  that  celestial  spirits 
will  be  sent  down  to  smooth  my  dying  pil- 
low ;  but  the  Immble  faith  that  he,  in  whom 
I  put  my  trust,  will  so  temper  the  feelings  of 
my  soul,  that  while  I  endure  the  common  lot 
of  humanity,  I  shall  not  feel  as  I  have  done, 
such  entire  dependence  upon  the  sweet  sym- 
pathies of  kindred  minds ;  but  that,  when  I 
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come  to  the  halt  hours  of  my  solitary  life,  I 
shall  be  supported  abore  all  weak  longings, 
even  for  thy  care  and  kindness,  my  beloved 
child ;  and  sustained  by  the  undying  hope  of 
entering  into  that  realm  of  happiness,  where 
I  trust  diy  fktfaer  is,  and  where  thou  wflt 
soon  be." 

"Tou  are  right,  mother,"  replied  her  son ; 
^'wewiL  talk  of  these  things  no  more.  God 
is  all-sufficient;"  and  then  he  liiWd  up  his 
hands,  and  his  weak  voice,  and  prajred  earn- 
estly that  hn  mother  might  be  made  the  pe- 
culiar care  of  her  Almighty  Father ;  that  her 
earthly  trials  might  not  be  long^  and  that 
they  mi^t  soon  meet,  w^ere  there  riiould 
be  no  more  tears,  and  no  more  separation. 

Three  days  after  this  conversation  took 
place,  Alice  Bland  was  sitting^  at  the  same 
hour,  in  the  same  chamber,  and  beside  the 
same  bed,  on  whidi  a  long  extended  figure 
lay,  in  the  stillness  of  everlasting  repose. 
The  sweet  calm  of  unbroken  serenity  was 
upon  his  fbatures,  and  his  white  hands  were 
stretched  out  in  motionless  and  marble  cold- 
ness l^  his  side— his  hands,  on  wtiidi  the 
mothei^s  eyes  were  fixed ;  for  oh !  how  well 
oould  she  remember  the  many  days  and 
nights,  when  those  fingers,  warm  and  pliant, 
and  gentle,  in  their  infantine  tenderness,  had 
played  upon  her  dieek ;  how  distinctly  could 
Ae  recall  each  varying  expression  of  that 
Hdr  countenance,  as  of  a  book,  every  line  of 
which  was  engraven  upon  her  heart,  in  cha- 
racters indelible  and  clear,  though  the  origi- 
nal page  was  sealed  for  ever. 

But  let  not  rude  and  unhaDowed  fingers 
attempt  to  lift  the  veil  that  is  drawn  over  tfie 
sacred  altar  of  a  mother's  lore.  This  vene- 
rated shrine  ofiers  no  wonderful  exhibition  to 
the  gaze  of  the  curious  observer ;  but  here, 
as  to  the  altars  of  old.  the  wenry,  and  the 
wounded,  fly  from  the  arrows  of  peraeculion 
for  safely  and  protectron.  Here  the  tears  of 
the  penitent  may  flow  in  peace;  here  the 
fVailties  upon  which  the  world  would  trample 
in  disdain,  may  find  a  cloak ;  and  here,  the 
erring  wanderer,  who  has  made  shipwreck 
of  his  hopes,  may  return  to  the  welcome  of  a 
home. 


Alice  had  no  assistant  to  the  worit  of 
paration^  All  day  she  occupied  that  sflait 
chamber,  with  the  feeling  of  one  who  stands 
upon  a  small  and  solitary  island,  in  die  midrnt 
of  the  wide  ocean,  and  wiD  not  step  into  his 
frafi  boat  bdbfe  the  hour  appointed  for  him 
to  launch  Ctfr^  alone  upon  the  boundleas  ex- 
ponse  of  fHendless  and  inhospitable  wattt*. 
And  when  the  night  came,  she  bad  do  wesk 
fean,  nor  fantastic  lesions  of  wandering 
spirite;  but  drew  doser  in  the  daifcuoss  to 
the  bed-side,  until  wearied  nature  sank  under 
the  long  vigil,  and  sleep  drew  around  her  the 
cuitato  of  forgetftdness. 

It  was  but  for  a  few  brief  days  and  niglits 
diat  Alice  ootdd  be  permitted  to  sit  and  gaze 
upon  her  last  earthly  treasure ;  and  ob  f  how 
solemn  was  tfie  dawn  of  eadi  succeeding 
momfaig  as  ft  rose  upon  the  living  and  tf«e 
dead !  How  sOently  the  still  evening  dosed 
around !  Yet  in  that  sweet  hour,  when  fhe 
husbandman  returns  from  the  field  of  labour, 
when  the  cattte  are  driven  down  fix>m  the 
hills,  and  the  sheep  are  goftheied  into  the 
foM ;  when  Ae  weary  bird  ffies  back  to  Ihe 
woods,  and  covers  her  nestltogs  wiA  her 
brooding  wings;  when  the  mother  smootties 
the  pfllow  of  her  child^  and  presses  on  hs 
rosy  cheek  her  fkrewell  kiss ;  when  all  fhe 
softening  influences  of  domestic  peace  and 
home  afiection  are  drawn  around  the  heart ; 
—even  in  that  sweet  hour,  Alice  uttered  no 
lamentation,  and  the  tears  that  chased  each 
other  down  her  cheeks,  were  not  tears  of  re- 
pining: for  she  had  not  been  one  of  these 
who  lectve  (he  commencement  of  the  great 
and  important  work  until  the  time  when 
there  is  urgent  need  for  its  full  and  entae 
completion ;  who  enter  the  vinejrard  to  feasi  j 
upon  the  grapes,  having  never  pruned  the  ; 
vines ;  who  go  forth  into  the  harvest-fidd  lo  I 
reap,  having  never  sown  the  precious  seed. 
In  the  spring  time  of  her  life,  in  the  morning 
of  her  days,  she  had  diligently  sought  the 
true  fountain ;  and  now,  when  every  other 
draught  was  turned  to  bhtemess«  she  found 
and  feh  the  efficacy  of  the  waters  of  everta^-  ^! 
rag  life. 

A  second  time  Alice  Bland  stood  a  deep  I 
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and  Bolitaiy  mourner  by  the  side  of  the  clos- 
^S  gf^y^  Over  Iier  pale  features  was 
spread  the  calmoees  of  resignation;  and 
none  of  the  surrotjinding  throng  of  lookers  on 
knew,  or  cared  to  know,  with  what  feelings 
she  turned  away,  when  the  last  sdemn  rites 
were  over,  from  that  little  churchyard— not 
the  noisy  space  of  ground  allotted  to  the  bu- 
rial of  the  dead,  which  her  son  had  so  often 
spoken  of  with  disgust  and  horror ;  but  a 
qutet  resting-place,  one  they  had  fixed  upon 
together  during  their  last  walk  into  the  coun- 
try. Here  she  had  stood  beside  the  grave, 
not  only  the  chief^  but  the  sole  mourner }  and 
here  she  left  with  her  buried  treasure  all  the 
hopn  and  the  afieotions  which  bound  her  to 
this  troubled  life. 

From  this  now  sacred  spot  of  earth,  Alice 
returned  to  her  hoine.^-Home !  what  is 
home?  Surely  there  must  be  something 
more  than  a  hireditenement  to  constitute  a 
home ;  but  Alice  had  in  this  wide  world  no- 
thing more.  Happy— happy  is  it  for  those 
who  feel  that  their  home  is  <<  an  habitation  not 
made  with  hands,  etenial  in  the  heavens  P' 

The  Christian  character  is  almost  univer- 
sally described  as  one  which  is,  and  must  be, 
at  variance  with  what  is  commonly  denomi- 
nated the  world ;  consequently,  the  Christian 
ehurch  is  called  the  church  militant,  and  the 
Christian  himself  is  often  spoken  of  as  one 
who  is  compelled  to  fight  the  good  fight 
All  the  good  lessons  which  we  learn  from 
onr  infency,  our  observations  upon  the  world 
in  general,  the  experience  ^f  every  day,  and 
the  precepts  of  the  holy  scriptures,  combine 
to  teach  os  that  the  utmost  stretch  of  faith, 
and  perseverance,  and  watchfulness,  and 
zeal,  are  necessary  to  protect  us  against  the 
mastery  of  evil  passions  within,  and  the 
temptations  of  the  world  witl^out  It  is,  how- 
ever, graeiouBly  permitted  to  us,  in  almost 
eveiy  situation  in  life,  to  enjoy  the  consola- 
tion of  human  help ;  to  have  some  star  or 
stars  in  our  own  low  sphere  to  light  us  on 
our  way ;  some  kind  voice  to  c-heer  us  on 
our  pilgrimage }  some  home  of  welcome  in 
the   hearts  we  love,  where  the  wounded 


may  fly  fur  healing,  and  the  weary  for  re- 
pose. 

How  thcmkful,  tlien,  ought  we  to  be  for  this 
mingling  of  earthly  aifections  with  heavenly  5 
this  lightening  of  the  task  of  duty:  this 
sweetening  of  the  ciq>  of  self-denial !  and 
how  deep^  how  sincere,  riiould  be  our  pi^ 
for  those  unto  whom  this  merciful  dispensa- 
tion is  not  extended,  unto  whom  it  is  decreed, 
by  the  wisdom  that  erreth  not,  that  they  shall 
journey  through  the  wilderness  alone;  unto 
whsm  the  sentence  b^^s  gone  forth, "  Behold ! 
I  will  take  away  the  desire  of  thine  eyes  as 
with  a  stroke !" 

In  this  situation  the  Christian  is  most 
severely  tried ;  for  here  no  eartUy  encour- 
agement is  held  out,  and  whatever  is  done 
must  be  done  purely  for  the  love  of  God,  for 
the  pleasure  of  obeying  his  law,  and  walking 
in  his  ways. 

In  order  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  nature 
of  true  resignation,  and  more  cleariy  to  ex- 
emplify what  ought  to  be  the  state  of  the 
human  mind  under  this  trial,  it  Will  be  ne- 
cessary to  trace  the  progress  of  the  humble 
individual  whose  character  has  been  here 
described,  one  step  farther  on  her  path  of  pa- 
tience and  fortitude.  For  this  purpose  let 
us  look  in  upon  the  childless  widow  in  her 
solitude.  Let  us  imagine  her  on  the  day 
following  that  of  the  funeral,  solitary,  but  not 
inactive;  for  Alice  busied  herself  with  exam- 
ining eacb  article  of  the  personal  property 
which  her  son  had  left ;  and  though  her  eyes 
were  sometimes  so  dimmed  with  tears  that 
she  could  hardly  read  the  different  labds  he 
had  placed  upon  all  his  school  prizes,  and 
his  memorials  of  affection  and  ecirly  compan- 
ionship, she  still  went  on,  leaving  out  what- 
ever she  thought  might  be  more  valuable  to 
others  than  to  herself;  though  it  was  a  hard 
thing  to  part  even  with  his  wardrobe,  now 
that  she  was  so  desolate  and  forlorn.  This 
duty,  moreover,  was  faithfully  gone  through, 
and  Alice  sat  down  to  spend  the  evening 
alone ;— alone,  and  without  employment:  for 
when  she  laid  down  her  bible,  and  would 
have  taken  up  her  work,  the  thought  that 
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^e  had  now  no  longer  any  one  to  work  for, 
seemed  to  paralyze  her  fingers,  and  throw  a 
chain  of  icy  coldness  upon  every  effort  to 
rooae  herself  for  active  exertion. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  that  Alice  per- 
mitted her  spirit  to  sink  under  the  pressure 
of  unmitigated  affliction.  ''  It  is  iie  wiH  of 
my  heavenly  Father,"  said  rfie,  "that  I 
^ould  bear  my  burden  alone;  and  with 
his  help  I  will  not  faint  by  the  way ;  tfiere 
must  yet  be  some  field  of  usefulness  open 
for  me,  or  my  soul  would  be  required  of  hie. 
I  will  still  labour  in  his  vineyard,  though  my 
strength  should  be  as  that  of  the  bruised 
reed ;  I  will  still  worship  at  his  attar,  though 
my  only  offering  riiould  be  a  broken  heart" 

With  such  feelings,  strengthened  into  re»- 
olution  by  earnest  and  continual  prayer, 
Alice  set  about  to  prepare  for  a  change  in 
her  occupations  and  her  place  of  abode. — 
Having  heard  that  a  mistress  was  wanted 
for  an  infant  school  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  she  offered  her  services,  and  was 
appointed  as  a  decent,  usefld  looking  woman, 
by  those  who  thought  they  were  conferring 
upon  her  a  favour. 

Here  let  us  observe  how  little  is  known  by 
those  who  flatter  themselves  they  arc  dispen- 
ring  favours — how  very  little  is  known  of  the 
misery  which  the  necessity  of  being  the  ob- 
ject of  them,  sometimes  inflicts  upon  the  re- 
ceiver :  thus  we  complain  of  ingratitude,  be- 
cause our  bounties  are  not  seized  with  avid- 
ity, and  acknowledged  with  delight;  when 
in  reality  each  act  of  beneficence,  upon 
which  we  pride  ourselves,  has  been  gall  and 
bitterness  to  those  who  were  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  accept  it 

Alice  had  no  natural  inclination  for  the 
situation,  nor  for  the  line  of  life  which  she 
had  chosen,  and  would  rather  have  shrunk 
away  from  the  arduous  task  which  she  had 
imposed  upon  herself;  but  it  seemed  more 
desirable  to  her  to  enter  at  once  upon  the 
field  of  acthre  and  imperative  duties,  than  to 
leave  her  inclination  time  to  wander,  and 
make  its  own  selection  amongst  those  which 
were  merely  optional  She  therefore,  took 
her  idace  amongst  the  litde  throng,  and  went 


diligently  and  faithfuHy  through  the  whole 
process  of  instruction ;  whOe  Ttsiters  flocked 
in  to  see,  and  ladies  made  their  cosuDeots, 
and  the  wonders  and  pra:ses  of  the  new 
establishjnent  spread  far  and  wide. 

It  was  no  difficult  thing  to  discover  thst 
Alice  was  a  trusty  servant,  and,  as  such,  At 
was  valued  and  approved ;  but  no  oae  knew 
what  her  heart  had  suffered,  or  was  thea 
suffering;  nor  why  when  the  school  wai 
closing,  she  would  often  single  out  a  Utile 
dark-haired  boy,  whose  pale  complexioo  and 
soft  -shadowy  eyelashes  gave  him  an  air  of 
melandioly  and  fauiguor,  and  often,  walking 
home  with  him  to  his  mother's  door,  would 
stand  there  until  she  saw  him  eomfbrtaUj 
seated  at  his  own  fireside,  and  then  tura 
away  to  take  a  long  solitary  ramble  by  the 
sea-shore. 

Yet  the  character  of  Alice  Bland  was  not 
one  that  was  capable  of  ^maining  Jong  un- 
known. Though  unobtrusive  in  her  chari- 
tieS)  and  limited  In  her  means,  she  was  to 
unbounded  in  her  desire  to  be  useful,  that 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  seemed  want- 
ing ;  and  it  was  a  common  reply  with  her, 
to  the  apologies  of  ^ose  who  fisared  fliey 
might  be  making  too  great  a  claim  upon  her 
kmdness,  ^  Don't  thiok  of  that  I  am  a  Isoe 
woman.  I  have  no  ties  at  home,  and  there- 
fore I  am  the  more  fit  to  be  senrioeable  to 
others.  To  him  who  has  given  aoe  health 
and  strength,  and  a  few  kind  feelingt,  I 
have  to  render  an  account ;  and  blessed  he 
his  holy  name,  I  am  supported  through  every 
day  by  the  consolations  of  his  love.  I  am  a 
weak  instmment  it  is  true ;  but  then  there  it 
the  more  need  that  I  riiould  diligently  wateh, 
and  earnestly  embrace  every  c^portunity  of 
offering  my  mite.  It  is  not  the  magnitude 
of  our  good  actions  by  which  we  hope  to  be 
saved ;  it  is  the  feelings  from  which  they 
arise,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  per 
formed,  that  are  the  test  of  obedience." 

In  this  spirit,  the  spirit  of  Christian  love, 
the  poor  widow  persevered  in  the  path  o(\ 
duty.    Filled  with  this  spirit,  she  laid  aside 
all  weak  lamentations  and  (hiitless  rrpia- 
ings.    Encouraged  by  this  spirit,  she  kept 
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perpetually  in  view  the  bleated  goal,  where 
ihe  already  beheld,  in  imagination,  the  Mnile 
of  her  departed  robed  in  white.  Supported 
by  thii  spirit,  dkt  became  a  prop  to  the  le&- 
ble,  and  a  conibrt  to  the  needy.*  Inapired 


by  this  qpirit,  she  journeyed  patiently  along 
the  pilgrimage  of  life,  and  was  envied,  at 
the  end,  to  lay  down  the  burden  of  the  fleah, 
rejoicing  with  the  gladness  of  the  ci4>tive 
who  leaves  his  prisoo-boose. 


■B^B 


MARRIAGE  AS  IT  MAY  BE.' 


Tei,  he  damrrm  to  tad  klBMird«eeiY«d, 
Who  Mekfl  •  iMart  to  tlM  VBlkiakiaf  ■■>• 
Like  akadowi  (»  a  ttrcam  the  IbrnM  of  liib 
lapreee  their  chiractere  on  the  Miooth  Ibrtheed, 
Nought  tinhe  lato  the  hoeoa'e  dleoc  detch ; 
Qaick  eeuibiUty  of  peia  and  pleasore 
MoToa  the  Uf  ht  Ihtida  lightly ;  hot  ae  toal, 
Wameth  the  iaaer  fraoM. 


It  18  a  common  and  popular  plan,  in  wri- 
ting what  18  called  an  autobiography,  to  ac- 
count in  some  plausible  manner  for  the  way 
in  which  the  pretended  manuscript  has  fallen 
into  the  author's  hands.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion, however,  the  picture  that  is  presented 
to  the  public,  offers  so  litde  either  of  the  ex- 
traordinary or  the  marvellous,  that  it  appears 
quite  unnecessary  to  introduce  it  under  any 
other  character  than  that  of  a  confidential 
communication  from  one  lady  to  another. 


Painfbl  as  it  may  be  to  bequeath  to  poste- 
ri^  a  record  of  our  own  errors,  the  heart 
that  is  deeply  interested  in  the  well-being  of 
society,  will  think  the  instruction  of  even  one 
of  the  rising  generation  cheaply  purchased 
by  its  own  exposure. 

To  you,  the  friend  of  my  early  years,  I 
submit  this  manuscript,  with  strict  injimc- 
tions  to  keep  it  secret  until  I  and  mine  shnll 
have  ceased  to  suffer  the  agonies  of  wound- 
ed feeling.  Tou  may  not  outlive  us,  or  if  you 
should,  your  judgment  is  now  too  mature, 
and  your  walk  in  Ufe  has  ever  been  too  cir- 
cumspect for  you  to  reap  any  advantage 
firom  my  experience.  But  you  have  daugh- 
ters :  and  may  they  read  with  charity,  and 
wisely  jwofit  by  the  history  which  I  am  about 


to  give,  of  tfiat  most  lamentable  of  all  cala- 
mities— most  irreparable  of  all  misfortones, 
— an  ^  ill  assorted  marriage." 

You  who  have  diared  in  the  pleeaores 
and  pursuits  of  my  you^  are  aware  that 
my  life  was  unmarked  by  any  incident  of 
sufficient  interest  to  strike  (he  attention  of  j 
an  impartial  reader;  notwithstanding  I  was 
distinguished  for  my  quickness  at  school,  and 
regarded  as  a  prodigy  of  genius  at  home. 
Early  deprived  of  the  blessing  of  maternal 
care,  and  left  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  the 
unrestrained  indulgence  of  my  own  tastes 
and  ciqpriees,  I  set  about  with  the  most  vora- 
cious appetite,  to  feast  iq>on  that  wptdm  of 
literature  that  was  most  in  unison  with  a 
sensitive  and  undisciplined  mind,  and  most 
conducive  to  the  growth  of  that  morind  me- 
lancholy which  has  followed  me  throu^  life  -, 
restraining  the  aspirations  of  hope,  weighing 
down  the  energies  of  resolution,  and  damp- 
ing the  feeble  fire  of  a  hikewarm  faith.  In 
the  spring-time  of  life,  when  the  heart  is 
most  capable  of  enjoyment,  I  was  conse- 
quently wretched.  I  was  told  reproachfbUy, 
that  it  was  the  absence  of  religion  which 
made  me  so,  and  I  began  to  '^believe  and 
tremble.*' 

In  my  father's  house  we  had  no  religtoos 


*  The  writer  of  Ihie  ttory  would  be  airry  to  draw  upon  herMlf  the  Mupioioa  of  hariag  placed  a  WMtUoM 
ladiTldaal  ia  the  iitoatioa  of  a  Clergyaian  of  the  Charch  of  Eoglaad,  for  the  parpoaa  of  throwiiiff  aa  air  of  dli- 
reepect  orer  that  particalar  religioos  body.  With  creeds  the  holds  ao  coatroTtrsy,— ftnr  partiea  profeaeea  ao  ptw 
Ihreoce.  Her  apolof  y  matt  be,  that  io  paiatiag  fhmi  private  life,  the  hat  delineated  ao  traUa  of  character  which 
the  hat  aoc  aeea,  aor  deUa^eacy  of  ooadact  with  which  aht  hat  not  been  acquaiated. 
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The  gay  and  te  woridly-minded 
•ought  oar  society,  9iid  wiA  these  I  was 
i  constantly  associated ;  imtil  I  Mt  like  a  be- 
ing who  is  cairied  away  against  his  incltnar 
tion  by  the  mere  press  of  a  crowd,  with 
which  he  holds  neither  sympal'  y  nor  com- 
mon IbeUng. 

Amongst  those  who  frequently  sat  at  my 
Other's  table,  was  a  young  mmi  of  excel- 
lent dii^NMition,  whose  light  »nd  easy  man- 
ners won  npon  ns  a^  and  made  him  friends 
for  the  moment,  with  every  description  of 
diameter  tfiat  happened  to  be  brought  in 
contact  with  his  own.  He  was  undergoing 
the  process  of  preparadon  for  the  drarch, 
thoogh  still  bot  a  boy,  when  we  first  met; 
bat  he  had  read  poetry,  and  been  taught  at 
high  schools,  and  flirted  with  a  young  wi- 
de^ ;  and  just  for  present  pastime  was  very 
orach  at  my  s^viee,  eith^  as  a  butt,  a  lover, 
or  a  cottrerL  As  a  butt,  I  first  tried  him, 
and  (bond  hto  the  liveliest,  wittiest,  and  best 
tempered  creature  in  the  world ;  as  a  lover, 
I  did  not  allow  myself  to  ask  what  he  might 
be;  but  as  a  convert, — I  triumphed  in  the 
thought  H««  was  a  field  for  my-energies 
to  work  in.  His  good  heart,-^hk^  habits  of 
diaipatk>ny — his  deference  for,  and  evidently 
growing  attachment  to  myself, — what  vam 
iroman,  building  her  eternal  hopes  upon  the 
&afl  reeds  of  self-righteousness,  eould  resist 
a  temptation  like  this  1  It  wfts  too  much  for 
me. 

For  some  time  I  was  made  happy  in  the 
eonfidenee  that  I  should  obtain  tiie  reward 
of  having  saved  a  *'  soul  from  sin  f  for  my 
pmmiaing  protege,  though  led  away  by  gay 
eompanions,  always  came  back  to  me  in  his 
boura  of  penitence,  and  a  hopeRil  and  inter- 
Citing  charge  I  had ;  until  the  hope,  if  not 
the  intnest,  was  somewhat  abated,  by  my 
young  friend  proposing  himself  to  me  %m 
my  fhture  husband. 

I  own  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised,  that 
^  who  had  always  acknowledged  such  on 
immense  inferiority  on  moral  and  religious 
^ronnds,  should  now  esteem  himself  a  fitting 
helpmate  for  me  in  the  pilgrimage  ^  lifo: 
but,  for^ving  the  presumption  of  the  boy  in 
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the  flattery  of  the  woman,  I  gendy  declined 
his  proposals,  ]ntied  him,  spoke  of  friend- 
ship, called  myself  his  sister,  and  the  thing 
went  on  as  such  things  usually  do. 

All  this  while,  however,  my  heart  was  ill 
at  ease.  I  felt  like  one  who  goes  into  the 
fidd  of  battle,  bearing  the  banner  of  his 
ea«8e,  without  having  learned  to  defend  it 
If  we  build  our  religion  upon  a  false  foun- 
dation, we  make  but  a  sorry  edi&se.  Mine 
was  a  temple  in  which  I  found  neither  shel^ 
ter  nor  repose,  but  rather  a  fantastic  fabric, 
whose  dizzy  pinnacles  threatened  to  foil  and 
crush  me  in  thenr  ruins.  Thus  my  days 
passed  on.  If  I  began  to  converse  on  reli- 
gion, I  oflen  concluded  by  listening  to  love ; 
and  night  invariably  found  me  listless,  weary, 
and  unsatisfied.  My  pupil,  too,  began  to  ex- 
hibit points  of  character,  of  which  I  had  not 
before  suspected  him.  There  was  a  degree 
of  wounded  pride  with  which  he  listened  to 
my  repeated  refbsals  to  become  his  wifo, 
that  frequently  urged  hkn  on  to  the  manly 
revenge  of  determined  inebriationj  while 
many  of  my  enemies,  and  some  of  my 
firiends,  wondered  at  and  blamed  me,  for  my 
intimaoy  with  a  being  so  unrestrained  and 
desperate.  Still  it  was  no  easy  thing  to 
break  entardy  asunder  the  chain  which 
linked  us  togedier,  for  all  his  best  hopes 
both  for  this  world  and  the  next  seemed 
bound  up  with  me :  and  I  had  the  vanity  to 
believe,  that  in  easting  him  ofi*,  I  should 
most  probably  consign  him  to  everlasting 
perdition. 

Surrounded  by  dangers  and  quicksands 
on  every  hand,  it  never  once  occurred  to  me 
that  I  was  pursuing  a  wrong  course ;  but 
still  I  determined  to  struggle  through,  though 
I  foh  myself  plunging  deeper  and  deeper 
at  every  fruiUess  attempt;  and  when  time 
and  esqperience  brought  me  to  my  senses, 
it  was  too  late  to  extricate  myself  from 
the  difficulties  in  which  I  was  involved. 
In  this  manner  years  passed  away.^My 
lover  was  confirmed  in  his  habits  of  dissipa- 
tion, and  my  friends  had  some  of  them  be- 
come enemies,  loud  in  their  declamations 
against  me,  though  I  observed  that  when- 
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ever  they  had  an  opportunity  at  receiving 
his  attentions,  they  were  disposed  to  be  any 
thing  bat  nncharitable  towards  him. 

Disappointed  in  all  my  hopes,  and  hem- 
med in  by  difficulties,  I  endeavoured  to  seek 
from  the  only  true  source,  that  help  which  I 
ou^t  to  have  solicited  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
my  blind  and  fboUsh  career.  I  believe  I 
was  sincere;  but,  if  I  recollect  right,  I 
prayed  more  earnestly  that!  might  be  extri- 
cated from  my  present  perplexities,  than  as- 
sisted to  bend  down  my  spirit  in  meekness 
and  resignation,  to  the  trials  and  troubles 
which  followed  as  natural  and  inevitable 
consequences  of  the  coarse  I  had  chosen  for 
myself. 

Yoa  remember  the  tale  of  my  being  likdy 
to  marry  a  gentleman  at  that  time  reading 
abroad.  It  occupied  a  good  deal  of  our 
thoughts  and  feelings ;  but  neithw  you  nor 
any  other  of  my  friends  knew  the  reasons 
which  induced  me  to  consent  to  such  a  step. 
As  regards  the  individual,  he  did  not  inter- 
est me  deeply,  only  as  he  was  connected 
with  my  hopes  of  emancipation  from  the 
thraldom  ofewSL  I  believed  and  still  believe 
him  to  be  an  amiable  character ;  but  there 
were  circumstances  connected  with  our  se- 
paration which  did  not  reflect  much  credit 
on  his  name.  My  friends,  consequently,  con- 
gratulated me,  and  said,  I  had  had  an  es- 
cape ;  while  others  lauded  and  said,  I  had 
had  a  dtss^pointment  I  tried  to  bear  it 
with  an  flir  of  philosc^y,  but  all  my  efibrts 
were  vain.  As  regards  the  man,  tiie  case 
was  comparatively  neither  aggravated  nor 
cruel,  for  such  things  occur  every  day ;  but 
from  a  Christian  friend — from  one  in  whose 
society  I  had  hoped  to  find  benefit  and  in- 
struction, I  felt  the  blow,  and  almost  frmcied 
that  my  God  had  forsaken  me.  I  had  been 
buoyed  up  with  the  proq)ect  of  a  hapi^  and 
lasting  union  with  one  who  would  be  willing 
and  able  to  direct  my  steps  arigh^  with 
what  he  persuaded  me  was  a  call  to  serious 
and  in^per«itive  duties,  Away  firom  the  temp- 
tations which  had  long  beset  my  path ;  but 
now,  my  ujpmt  was  smitten  down  and  pros- 
trate in  the  midst  of  its  own  desolation. 


I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  there  are  times 
when  ejection  wins  upon  us  with  tenfold 
power.  I  had  been  willing  to  leave  my 
home  connections,  almost  entirely  for  the 
sake  of  escaping  from  all  associations  widi 
him  whose  destiny  seemed  fo  be  myMe, 
riously  linked  with  my  own ;  but  be  bore  the 
alteration  in  my  prospects  so  nobly,  and  then, 
when  he  found  roe  lell  behind  and  negleeted 
came  forward  so  generouily  with  the  same 
ofier  of  foithlul  and  unalterable  attndiment 
which  I  had  so  aSien  rejected,  that  while  my 
spirit  writhed  tmder  the  recent  smart,  whie 
I  foncied  myself  shut  out  from  all  help,  either 
human  or  divine,  I  was  the  more  reddess 
what  I  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  helping 
others,  and  in  an  evil  hour  I  procnised  to  be- 
come his  wife. 

Never  shall  I  forgei  that  day.  It  was  In 
the  month  of  December.  A  slight  sprinkling 
of  half-melted  snow  lay  on  the  gmind.  A 
shrewd  friend  was  staying  with  me,  whose 
quick  eye  seemed  to  pierce  into  the  secret 
recesses  of  my  heart  ^  All  things  pertain- 
ing" to  that  time  are  written  upon  my  mem- 
ory, with  a  d^th  and  distinctness  not  to  be 
described ;  for  such  was  the  agony  lo  which 
my  feelings  were  wrought,  that  I  almost 
wondered  how  the  common  aflbire  of  human 
life  could  go  on,  without  any  one  taking  note 
of  my  calamity.    But  so  it  was. 

I  will  not  here  trouble  you  with  a  relatMn 
of  what  took  place  preparatory  to  my  melan- 
choly union  with  one  whose  joy  was  beyond 
bounds,  nor  how  keenly  I  fdt  the  altered 
looks  and  constrained  behaviour  of  those 
whom  I  knew  to  be  in  their  hearts  despising 
me.  Had  they  spoken  freely,  I  could  have 
borne  it  better;  for  then  there  would  have 
been  something  like  a  respite  in  their  sileoce ; 
but  from  this  mute  but  perfectly  intelligible 
kind  of  reproach,  the  heart  has  no  intervals 
of  relief;  and  I  rejoiced  at  the  coming  of  that 
day,  afrer  which  I  should  be  able  to  say  to 
my  conscience,  *'  the  Rubicon  is  now  passed," 
I  have  no  bnger  the  power  to  return.  It 
came  at  last;  and  I  set  oflf  with  my  young 
hosband  to  q>end  the  honey-moon  amongst 
the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Cumberland. 
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After  deliberately  talcing  what  we  firmly 
believe  to  be  a  wrong  step,  we  not  unfre- 
qaently  endeavour  to  console  ourselves,  and 
to  quiet  the  whisperings  of  self-reproach,  by 
doin^  double  duty  immediately  afterwards ; 
and,  in  this  way,  I  diirgcntly  set  about  to 
work  that  reformation  in  my  husband's  heart 
and  character,  which  I  had  promised  myself 
should  be  the  happy  termination  of  my 
Christian  labours. 

For  a  short  lime  every  thing  went  on  plea- 
santly enough,  for  we  had  no  one  to  interrupt 
our  gravity;  his  mind  seemed  willingly  to 
take  the  tone  of  mine ;  and  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult under  such  circumstances  to  draw  forth 
even  from  him  the  oflen  repeated  quotation 
about  looking 

**Flr'«in  Msrore  up  to  Naturt't.Ood." 

The  first  sabbath  that  we  spent  was  at  a 
small  town  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  hikes  in  this  delightful  country; 
and  here,  thought  I,  we  shall  be  able  to  ac- 
knowledge the  sweet  influence  of  peace,  to 
enjoy  communion  with  our  own  and  each 
otherHi  hearts,  and  to  worship  in  the  house 
of  God  together. 

Perhaps  I  need  not  own  to  you  that  the 
prospect  of  being  th6  wifb  of  a  clergyman, 
was  the  roost  powerful  reason  for  my  con- 
senting to  beeomf>  Mrs.  Heitry  Wilton ;  and 
the  gravity  and  apparent  attention  with 
which  I  now  saw  my  husband  conduct  him- 
self during  the  service  was  a  great  solace  to 
my  heart  I  had  always  considered  that  his 
high  offi<5e  would  impose  a  wholesome  re- 
straint upon  him,  and  that  the  respect  he 
was  accustonted  to  evince  for  the  obser- 
vances of  religion,  would  draw  hhn  away 
from  all  evil  communications.  Alas  I  I  bad 
never  reflected,  perhaps  I  had  never  observ- 
ed, how  frail,  and  worse  than  frail,  are  all 
outward  observances,  when  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  an  unsubdued  nature  are 
rioting  within. 

On  our  return  from  church  we  were  met 
by  a  young  man  of  no  very  promlnng  aspect, 
who  saluted  my  husband  with  the  familiarity 
of  a  college  acquakitanee,  and  I  had  the  mor- 


tification of  hearing  a  cordial  invitation  for 
him  to  dine  with  us,  as  cordially  accepted. 
Nay,  he  was  even  kind  enough  to  join  tis  in 
our  ramble  by  the  side  ofthe  lake,  and  when 
we  called  for  a  boat  he  very  readily  stepped 
in,  and  sat  down  beside  us.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  assign  a  character  to  my  new  aequam- 
tance,  a  character  more  frequently  found 
than  admired;  for  although  college  slang 
was  the  only  medium  through  which  he  con- 
descended to  convey  his  ideas,  I  understood 
enough  and  more  than  encragh,  even  from 
what  was  to  me  an  unknown  tongue.  '  He 
was  the  son  of  a  London  silk  mercer,  and 
bore  about  with  him  the  certificate  of  his 
pe^gree  so  clearly  stamped  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, that  you  could  scareety  look  at  him 
without  picturing  his  father,  the  keen  trades- 
man, glancing  over  his  ledger,  and  his  aunts 
and  cousins  running  about  from  house  to 
house,  and  from  neighbour  toneighbour,  cd- 
lectfaig  receipts  for  sweet  cakes,  gravies,  and 
home-made  wibes.    Not  but  that 

**  A  man'i  a  man  for  a'  that" 

But  ihe  descendant  of  this  noble  house  en- 
deavoured io  distinguish,  himself  by  talking 
about  the  oinyymj''  and  swearing  at  waiters, 
and  looking  big  at  inns,  for  he  was  evidently 
unacquainted  with  any  other  kind  of  great- 
ness. At  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  j^ace, 
I  could  scarcely  have  been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  being  more  repulsive  to  me,  and 
what  made  his  society  infinitely  more  intol- 
erable was,  to  see  my  husband  completely 
Isd  out  of  his  better  self,  sharing  in  the  vul- 
gar volubility  of  this  heartless,  mindlesS| 
mockery  of  4i  man. 

Relieved  by  any  thing  which  brought  a 
diange,  I  was  glad  to  return  to  the  inn,  and 
here,,  while  the  pleasures  of  the  table  were 
prolonged,  I  was  compelled  to  listen  to  oi^- 


*  For  an  aiOeaniad  writer  to  make  use  of  a  Gmek 
word,  may  welJ  be  thoufbt  a  piece  of  nnpardonable  pre* 
■umptton ;  bat  rarely  the  raiBe  apology  nay  be  repeated 
~tbat  or  patntlDg  (torn  priTate  Ulb— Arom  tbe  noinber  of 
jomng  men  in  tlie  middle  claiaea  of  socfety,  who  think 
that  a  college  education  entitles  them  to  make  nse  of  this 
exproMion  to  dietingnii h  themielTea  ttam  the  arnimcn 
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repeated  and  coaunon^ilace  enoonitiiDs  on 
my  husbaod'B  good  taste,  interrapted  only  by 
the  good  taste  of  the  viands,  and  the  diSer- 
ent  wines  in  which  they  both  appeared  deeply 
interested.  In  faet  they  were  dining  so 
much  to  their  mutual  satisfiustion,  that  I  felt 
no  scrape  in  making  my  «zit  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  entertainment,  informing  my 
husband  as  I  passed  him,  that  I  should  spend 
the  evening  upon  the  water. 

<"  Take  care  of  yourself;''  said  he,  with 
many  of  those  a^learing  expresnoos  which 
people  are  wont  to  use  when  their  hearts  are 
not  entirely  with  you,  '^  and  we  will  join  you 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.'' 

There  are  few  things  that  make  a  idain 
man  look  plainer  than  an  expression  about 
the  face  which  reminds  you  of -dinner  and 
wine,  and  when  I  turned  away  from  the  door 
of  the  apartment,  but  more  especially  when 
on  passing  it  again,  I  heard  peals  d*  laughter 
from  within,  I  could  not  help  wishing  with  a 
sigh,  that  it  was  possible  to  love  my  husband 
better. 

The  book  which  I  selected  for  the  com- 
panion of  my  rambles,  was  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost,  and  in  dies^  4^1ightfy  pages  I 
lost  myself  for  a  while,  carried  away,  as  it 
were,  from  the  realities  of  earth,  up  to  a 
higher  sphere  of  intellectual  and  pure  enjoy- 
ment From  some  inexplicable  cause,  how- 
ever, as  if  the  chain  of  imagination  bad 
snapped  asurider,  I  suddenly  awoke  to  the 
fbll  consciousness  of  my  own  situation.  Above 
me  was  an  ahnost  cloudless  sky,  with  the 
sun  gradually  declining  towards  his  golden 
couch,  far  in  the  west  Around  me  was  the 
magnificence  of  nature ;  the  stmunits  of  the 
mountains  bathed  in  radiance ;  and  nearer, 
the  woods,  and  islands,  and  grassy  dopes, 
clothed  with  summer's  richest  drapery; 
while  an  were  reflected  in  tiie  glassy  mirror 
of  the  peaceful  water,  over  which  I  was 
silently  gliding ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
region  of  repose  and  loveliness,  what  was  I  ? 

As  a  being  created  for  immortality,  and 
endued  with  feelings,  and  powers  and  capa- 
bilities of  a  high  and  intellectual  nature,  I 
dared  not  contemplate  the  yoke  to  which  I 


had  just  submitted  myself;  and  as  a  Chris- 
tian, accountable  to  an  unerrmg  and  Al- 
mighty Judge,  the  thought  was  still  iiMire 
dreadAiL     Despicable  and  disgusting  pic- 
tures of  the  future  presented  themselvas 
to  my  mind ;   degrading  associatioii%  low  ' 
thoughts,  and  gloomy  forebodings  fell  upoa 
me  with  a  deadly  weight;  until  with  tbs  | 
fbehng   that  they  were  rapidly  becocninf  ,j 
more  than  I  could  bear,  and  glad  of  aay  ,1 
thing  that  might  divert  me  from  myaeU^  I 
told  the  boatman  to  row  me  back  to  the  j 
shore,  almost  unconscious  of  what  I  either 
said  or  did. 

Here  I  was  not  met,  as  I  had  anticipaled, 
and  I  sauntered  on,  solitary  and  musing,  not 
unfrequently  stopping  to  admire  the  fkiweij  '; 
gardens,  and  the  pretty  cottages  wreathed 
all  over  with  garlands   of  beauty.      The 
scent  of  innumerable  roses,  die  freshneas  of 
the  air,  the  exercise,  the  sight  of  bap^  mni 
healthy  fbees^  and  the  many  sociaJ  groops 
gathered  together  in  the  fond  enjoyment  of 
a  day  of  rest,  brought  me  back  to  aomcfhiag 
like  a  Mnse  of  pleasure ;  and  I  returned  to 
the  bm  just  as  the  aflemoon  was  waning  ■ 
into  evening,  quite  disposed  to  make  4fae  1 
best  of  every  thing. 

With   this   determioatisa  I  opened  the 
door  of  the  dining*room,  noi  dodbtio^  Bat 
I  should  find  my  husband  overjoyed  at  ny  '■ 
return.  | 

May  I  ask  you,  my  friend,  if  you  have  * 
ever  gone  suddenly  from  the  pure  attnoa- 
phere  of  a  aummer's  day,  fhxa  the  fanning 
of  the  breezes  that  play  over  the  lake,  and 
sport  with  the  spray  of  the  waterfall,  and 
dance  upon  the  tope  of  the  mountains,  and 
sleep  in  the  valleys  amongst  bowers  of  rose-  \ 
leaves ;  have  you  ever  gone  suddenly  firan  I 
the  freshness  of  such  enjoyment,  into  a  dm-  ^ 
ingHTOom  that  has  not  been  opened  for  three 
hours  after  dinner  ?    Now  this  was  exaelly  , 
what  I  did  on  the  afWmoon  of  a  Sahbadi  '* 
day,  afler  sailing  on  the  lake,  and  reaiht^ 
Mikon.    And  there  sat  my  husband  with  a 
flushed  and  diuy  k>ok— not  certainly  lotoou- 
cated— he  would  have  beoi  horroratruefc  at 
the  diough^  but  with  all  that  was  most 
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and  degpi^aUe  in  hii  ratiire  hdd  bare 
upon  hk  brow.  Not  intoxicated  «ertaii^ ; 
but  j%M  90  math  deranged  by  the  lowest 
Idiiil  of  exoitement,  that  he  bad  afaaoet  en- 
tvelj  loot  hie  eeU^poeeeMion,  aod  that  lively 
taet  wRh  which  he  oonld  sometiniee  |^ 
off  an  aMmned  part;  and  thm,  wben^  he 
declared  that  he  had  been  ten  tfanee  down  to 
the  water  to  h>ok  fbr  me,  he  betrayed  faim- 
eelf  by  a  Imowiog  wkik  at  hit  companion, 
whdeh  seemed  to  lay,  ''Thk  it  te  wi^  to 
manage  a  wKb.** 

Long  and  inthnate  awociation  widi  evil 
has  somewhat  seared  my  natural  fbelings  to 
that  qnick  sense  (^transgression  on  the  part 
of  others,  ^rtiich  I  once  had,  yet  not  so  en> 
tirely  bnl  that  I  have  a  vivid  recoIlectioB  of 
the  inians^  agony  I  sirred  from  the  repeti- 
tion ef  this  ihlsehood,  trifling  as  it  was  in 
every  fespeot,  except  mat  of  its  own  base 
nature. 

Of  all  that  oomes  across  oar  path  in  the 
roogk  and  varied  journey  of  life,  there  can 
be  netting  more  deadly  and  dissevering  to 
the  social  afi^etionB  which  bind  ns  to  each 
other,  than  the  fiiat  falsehood.  When  the 
trostteg  and  unpractised  youth  goes  forth 
into  the  world,  fresh  fVom  the  shelter  of  the 
paternal  home,  and  strong  in  the  early  in- 
stifled  prineiples  of  truth,  perhaps  he  is  con- 
signed to  the  oversight,  and  protection  of  the 
avaricious,  er  the  woiidty-minded,  and  here 
he  teams  fbr  the  fSrst  time— learns  with  hor- 
ror and  dismay,  that  in  order  to  maintain 
what  is  called  a  respectable  standing  in  so*- 
dety,  to  combat  with  the  difliculties,  the  com- 
petitions, and  the  tricks  of  trade,  to  obtain 
"that bread  which  perishetfi,"  itisdiought 
necessary  by  mankind  in  general^  to  deceive, 
evade,  and  circumvent,  and  too  frequently  to 
saerifica  entirely  the  fair  principles  of  honest 
dealing.  Let  me  ask,  whether,  after  such 
dafly  contemplation  of  the  lowest  prostration 
of  die  human  soul,  he  would  not  at  tiroes 
be  wflHng  to  give  all  his  acquired  posses- 
sioiis  to  be  able  to  return  to  die  innocence 
of  hisearly  years,  and  to  feel  again  the  confi- 
dence with  which  he  could  once  sit  down 
and    look   around  him  in   simpMcl^  and 


peace,  befbre  his  ear  was  starded  by  die  first 
fhlsehood? 

It  is  not  so  much  die  direct  duoticter  of  a 
lie  to  which  I  am  now  afiuding,  though  hate- 
ful, and  vile,  and  sinftd  m  itself;  it  is  its  dire- 
ful oonsequenees,  fUt  as  they  are,  not  only 
in  die  inner  chambers,  the  secret  receases 
ef  the  heart,  but  on  through  all  the  chain  of 
human  fbflowship^  to  the  eztrenest  boun- 
daries vidiich  separate  man  firom  the  brute 
creatiffik  Nor  is  die  first  fhlsehood  a  stain 
that  can  be  soon  wiped  off;  an  error  that  can 
be  easfly  redeeaned.  The  best  atonement 
we  can  make  to  eadi  other,  is  a  fi«e  acknow^ 
ledgement  of  our  transgresskm ;  but  even 
after  Ais,  we  see  and  feel  that  we  are  ^fhl- 
len  fVom  o«r  high  estete,"  firom  the  safb 
groimd  whieh  we  occupied  in  the  afiSBCtione 
of  those  around  us. 

Can  the  wilb  ever  ask  counsel  again  of  the 
husband  of  her  choice,  after  she  has  detect- 
ed him  in  the  first  falsehood  ?  Can  the  hus- 
band ever  look  again  with  perfbct  satisfac- 
tion upon  the  countenanoe  of  his  Wifb,  afler 
the  first  fUseho6d  has  polluted  her  Up? 
Alas!  not  A  barrier  has  been  broken  downy 
and  the  waves  of  sin  and  sorrow  roll  in  upon 
their  paradise  of  dcmiestic  enjoyment 

When  the  modier  looks  mto  the  face  of 
her  child  and  sees  diere,  instead  of  the  sweet 
open  confidence  of  trudi,  the  bright  eye  cast 
down  with  shame,  and  the  rosy  lip  trembling 
beneath  its  burden  of  decei^  her  heart  fiihits 
within  her,  as  she  beholds  fbr  the  first  thne 
"the  trail  of  the  serpent,**  amidst  die  loveli- 
nees  of  her  own  Eden*  And  oh4  if  she  to 
whom  belongs  this  holy  name,  could  even 
dare  to  violate  by  fhlsehood  the  sancity  of 
her  high  tide,  I  could  almost  think,  that  not 
only  the  besom  of  destruction  would  sweep 
away  the  hi^»py  circle  firom  her  hearth,  but 
that  her  guardian  angel,  thenceforth  aban- 
doning his  trust,  wodd  bear  the  melancholy 
tidings  up  to  the  highest  heaven,  where  the 
cherubs  that  wing  their  happy  fiight  around 
the  throne,  would  veil  their  fhoes  and  weep. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  after  die  scene  I  have  described,  I 
bttd  litde  satiifoction  in  rambling  through 
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the  ddightfU  countr3r  in  p^iieh  I  ba4  promited 
myself  80  much  enjoymeot;  ibritimuieMyto 
see  that  my  husband  was  not  exactly  in  his 
element,  and  that  his  heart  went  not  tAong 
with  me  in  my  admiration  of  the  beaoties  of 
nature,  whether  simple  or  sublime ;  we  there- 
fore cut  short  our  sentimental  tour,  and  turn- 
ed our  course  towards  our  foture  home, 
where  from  the  anxiety  which  he  evineed  to 
enter  upon  his  pastoral  duties,  I  fMt  confident 
I  should  see  his  character  exhibited  in  a 
more  favourable  point  of  view.  I  did  not 
then  know  that  the  opportunity  of  displaying 
a  bombastic  sort  of  doquence  upon  which 
he  prided  himself^  was  the  grand  charm 
which  these  duties  possessed ;  and  that  the 
soundness  and  safety  of  a  favourite  hunter, 
upon  which  he  had  made  some  tremendous 
bets,  were  of  more  importance  to  him  than 
the  study  of  cloud  caj^ted  mountains,  silvery 
lakes,  rich  verdant  woods,  and  foaming 
waterfalls. 

The  home  upon  which  I  entered  had  every 
thing  in  its  iqipearance  both  within  and  with- 
out, to  invite  a  weary  spirit  to  repose ;  and 
I  sat  down,  well  pleased  to  be  mistress  of  a 
parsonage  house.  My  husband,  nataally 
kind-hearted,  was  delighted  with  my  evident 
satisfaction,  and  in  this  frame  of  mind  he 
readily  agreed  to  a  variety  of  rules,  and  sti- 
pulations, which  I  proposed  to  him  for  the 
future  regulation  of  our  domestic  economy. 
Amongst  these,  I  insisted  upon  our  never 
visiting  or  receiving  visiters  on  a  Saturday; 
for  in  a  situation  high  and  important  as  his, 
I  thoughtit  necessary  to  have  that  day  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  preparation  for  the  Sab- 
bath ;  and  as  all  his  occupations  were  pain- 
fully prolonged  by  indolence  and  procrasti- 
nation, I  found  it  diffiddt  enough,  even  with 
my  assistance,  to  accomplish  the  concoction 
of  a  sermon  on  the  following  day.  It  was 
completed  however,  grammatically  arranged 
and  put  together,  (for  I  cannot  say  that  we 
composed  it,)  by  one  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning;  and  at  half  past  nine  my  husband 
crept  down  stairs  in  his  slippers  to  a  cold 
breakfast,  ^vhich  had  been  waiting  for  him 
more  than  an  hour.    His  rings,  his  dress, 


were  ■onipaloQsly  seleded  and  armfei 
and  his  white  bands  lay  smooth  under  \m 
chin ;  but  there  mwm  no  snoothnesi  so  b 
brow,  for  he  knew  and  f^  that  he  woiloo 
late,  and  that  every  one  was  thinkii^  kia  0: 
afeelmgwell  calculated  to  raffle  thecsoD- 
tenance,  as  well  as  the  temper,  pranptiBf  id 
a  childidi  peevishness  and  petty  reveoge 
upon  shoe4[tring%  hot  eofiee,  greoB^lwiei, 
and  wives.  Of  course  we  had  no  time  fcr 
&mily  prayer,  a  duty  which  we  had  decided 
the  day  before  should  never  be  iaiMftnd 
with  by  any  other  coosideratioo.  Nor  indeed 
could  I  have  weU  endured  such  a  OMxktry 
in  my  hud  and  masters  pceseot  ilMe  oT 
mind ;  so  we  set  ofi"  together  with  a  tfiM 
weU-fod  horse,  enlivened  all  the  way  tf  lt•^ 
ing,  prancing,  driving,  and  slashiag  oicra 
dirty  high  road.  It  was  but  a  short  diMiee 
to  the  village  church,  which  stood  cnbove^ 
ed  in  a  beautifully  wooded  valley,  bnttbe 
Rev.  Henry  Wilton  esteemed  it  dero^iiory 
to  his  in^rtanoe  to  be  seen  waUdag  vm 
the  green  fields,  through  which  we  aigiK 
have  passed  l^  a  cool,  ploasanti  and  wuh 
shorter  way. 

On  entering  the  ehureh^  where  tiie  eoe- 
gregation  had  already  been  waitnc  Mse 
time,  I  observed  my  huaband  alackiag  bs 
pace,  and  asstmie  an  air  of  tenfold  n^e^* 
that  was  but  little  in  keeping  with  hit  jBv^ 
nile  appearance,  and  the  joound  av,  asd 
playfiil  manner,  which  he  aeemed  toned  (d 
wear 


xoh !  w»d  aoou  power  tke  fUtte  fi«  M| 
To  •««  oonelTes  as  others  eee  at''— 

thought  I,  as   he  ascended  the  i^  ^j' 
^  pulpit;  and  then,  when  I  tried  to  IW ; 
my  attention  to  more  serious  thinge,  tbere  j' 
came,  instead  of  the  ridioulous,  imagee  thet 
were  still  more  repulsive,  and  texts  of  ecnp* 
ture  presented  themselves,  burdened  with 
deep  and  poignant  reproof,  such  as  ^Tbey 
made  me  keeper  of  the  vineyards,  kut  win* 
own  vineyard  have  I  not  kept;**  w  tiat. 
although  the  service  was  got  thioogh  wiib 
tolerably  well,  I  felt  that  I,  at  any  rate,  bad 
not  been  ministered  unto^  and  hoped  that 
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otben>ad  been  more  ikvcMired.  Without 
baviog  ftdded  one  mite  to  (hat  peace  of  mind 
which  I  to  much  needed,  I  turned  away 
Iroin  the  booie  of  prayer,  where,  for  any 
edifieatioo  that  I  had  receivedi  tiiere  might 
mm  well  ha?e  been  the  ^  tables  of  the  money 
chaofera,  and  them  that  aold  dores."  How- 
ever, it  waa  a  giatifieation  to  my  natural 
▼wuty)  to  be  the  weIHre«ed  wife  of  a  cler- 
gymma,  and  I  lifled  high  my  head,  taking 
care  to  bend  it  occasionally  with  graceful 
coodfecension  to  the  poor  and  needy,  as  I 
paaied  them  by. 

What  a  strange  compound  is  our  nature ! 
wtieo  we  do  not  acknowledge,  nay,  we  hard- 
ly feet  our  own  want  of  all  rational,  substan- 
tial, and  h^thy  support,  so  long  as  we  can 
wear  the  trappings  of  greatness,  and  the 
world  does  not  look  in  and  see  the  emptiness 
beneath.  And  yet,  we  scarcely  live  through 
a  single  day,  sometimes  not  through  a  single 
hour,  without  pointing  at  the  abuses,  the 
tnconsjmenciea,  the  fallibflities,  the  abomina- 
of  that  world,  from  which  we  are  at  the 
time  eoneealing  our  faults,  even  the 
trifling,  by  every  possible  subterfbge, 
a0d  evasion;  sparing  neither  time  nor  trouble, 
east  aor  eomlbrt,  pains  nor  patience,  to  ac- 
ooiplish  our  purpose.  Nor  do  we  ever 
kneel  down  in  prayer,  open  our  bibles,  or 
ooQvarsa  on  holy  themes,  without  aaknowl- 
odging  the  justice,  the  purity,  and  die  om- 
nipofcoce  of  that  power,  before  whose  all- 
•ecing  eye  we  dare  deliberately  to  violate 
the  laws  which  he  has  laid  down  for  the  mer* 
ciful  governroeBt  of  hia  creatures. 

Amongst  the  numerous  visiters  who  came 
cm  an  early  day  to  pay  their  complimenti  to 
the  bnde,  were  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ormorand, 
whose  appearance  and  manners  were  well 
calculated  to  excite  a  wi«b  to  cultivate  their 
acquaintance.  Mr.  Ormorand  was  a  gentle- 
man without  business,  living  genteelly  upon 
a  small  income,  which,  with  good  manage- 
ment, was  just  sufficient  to  aflbrd  every  ra- 
tjooal  gratification  to  an  humble,  yet  philo- 
Sophie  mind ,  and  Mrs.  Ormorand  was  in  all 
things  a  fitting  wife  for  such  a  character. — 
In  their  society  I  firand  all  that  I  most  want- 


ed at  home,  but  I  soon  discovered  that  my 
husband's  natural  and  undisguised  antipa- 
thy to  intellectual  and  scientific  pursuits,  in 
short,  to  any  thing  that  required  the  least 
exercise  of  mind,  was  very  likely  to  become 
something  like  hatred  of  the  individuals  who 
thus  possessed  the  power  of  throwing  him 
and  his  small  attainments  into  shade.  Not 
that  he  was  altogether  ignorant  or  illiterate. 
In  many  of  the  popular  works  of  the  day  he 
was  well  versed,  as  well  as  in  magazines 
and  reviews  belonging  to  the  party  for  which, 
as  a  staunch  supporter  of  church  and  state, 
he  professed  a  sort  of  boisterous  attachment 
Besides,  he  had  an  excellent  memory,  and 
could  qpout  pompous  passages  from  plays ; 
oAen,  when  I  wished  to  talk  seriously,  going 
ofl*  as  Othello,  upsetting  the  chairs  and  tables 
in  the  thundering  rant  of  King  Richard,  and 
subsiding  into  the  majestic  madness  of  old 
Lear.  But  this  was  nothing  for  my  private 
gratification,  (still  less  was  it  in  public,)  and 
then,  as  to  the  wonders  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  varieties  of  climate,  the  study  of 
plants,  minerals,  and  fossils,  as  well  as  the 
history  of  the  creation  in  general,  he  was  so 
thoroughly  and  blindly  ignorant,  that  he  had 
scarcely  patience  to  listen  with  common  ci- 
vility when  such  were  the  subjects  of  conver- 
satbn  in  his  presence.  I  had,  it  is  true,  ob- 
served this  peculiarity  long  before  I  married, 
but  then  he  had  such  a  lively  and  humorous 
manner  of  turning  the  discourse,  such  a  bur- 
lesque way  of  appearing,  if  possible,  more 
ignorant  than  he  really  was,  that  the  impor- 
tance of  his  deficiencies  was  lost  in  the  enter- 
tainment they  afibrded.  But  two  people  con- 
fined to  each  other's  company,  hour  aAcr 
hour,  and  day  after  day,  grow  weary  of  their 
own  jokes,  and  when  this  amusement  was 
entirely  vanished  from  our  fire  side,  I  felt  a 
miserable  blank  which  I  would  gladly  have 
filled  up,  as  far  as  I  could,  by  the  society  of  i 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ormorand.  But  this  unfortu- 
nate partiality  of  mine  for  my  literary  and 
intellectual  friends,  was  a  constant  source  of 
strife  and  contention,  not  unfrequently 
terminating  in  deliberate  and  determim-d 
inebriety  on  the  part  of  my  husband.    They 
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were,  besides,  dissenters,  and  all  dissoiters 
were,  in  his  opinion,  low-bred  people,  so  that 
it  was  almost  an  act  of  rebellion  whenever  I 
sought  the  comfort  of  their  social  circle. — 
Here,  however,  I  was  accustomed  to  meet 
with  that  enlargement  of  feeling  which  ex- 
tends, in  the  fellowship  of  brother!/ love,  to 
all  the  community  of  Christ,  that  charity 
which,  '^  hopeth  all  things,"  that  philosophy 
which  bows  before  religion,  and  brings  for- 
ward the  treasures  of  earth,  ocean^  and  air, 
to  magnify  the  glofy  of  their  Creator. 

To  deprive  myself  of  the  advantage  of 
such  associations  was  an  act  of  greater  self- 
dental  ^an  I  felt  equal  to ;  but  I  paid  dearly 
for  my  short-lived  enjoyment 

In  due  time,  however,  the  hunting  season 
came,  and  then  my  husband  had  sufficient 
animal  stimulus  to  supply  him  with  good  hu- 
mour even  for  the  Ormorands,  and  we  went 
on  peaceably  for  a  whUe,  each  following  the 
bent  of  our  different  inclinations.  With  the 
hunting  season  came  its  worst  accompani- 
ments, dinner  parties,  and  drinking ;  If  not 
to  actu^  brutality,  yet  to  an  excess  that  was 
far  beyond  my  powers  of  toleration.  On 
such  occasions  I  was  accustomed  to  shut 
myself  up  In  my  own  chamber ;  but  even 
here  my  senses  were  stunned,  and  my  feel- 
ings shocked,  by  the  shouts  and  the  loud 
peals  of  vulgar  laughter  that  issued  fVom  the 
dining-room. 

How  was  it  possible,  after  such  days  as 
these,  to  caH  in  the  domestics  fbr  evenmg 
prayer  ?  and  in  the  morning  the  aspect  of 
things  was  so  little  better,  that  in  time  the 
custom  was  laid  aside  altogether ;  and  we, 
who  stood  at  the  head  of  a  clergyman's 
household,  might  truly  have  acknowledged 
to  ourselves,  and  to  each  other,  that  we  were 
not  in  a  fit  state  to  engage  in  the  fluty  of  fa- 
mily prayer. 

Wounded,  weary,  and  disappointed,  I  now 
sought  the  society  of  ^e  Ormorands  more 
for  a  sort  of  fascination  which  it  possessed, 
than  for  any  solid  satisfaction  which  it  af- 
forded ;  indeed,  had  I  weighed  my  feelings 
on  returning  home,  I  believe  the  balance 
would  have  been  on  the  side  of  misery ;  &e 
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comparison  was  so  dreadfU,  so  heeft-fsod- 
ing,  so  utteily  devoid  of  all  eonsolatsML  I 
had  no  pursuits ;  lor,  gaDed  and  fretted  as  1 
was,  and  bound  up  for  lil^  with  a  chancier 
so  uncongenial,  the  mind  loses  the  energy  to 
pursue  any  thing,  and  stagnates  m  despair. 
There  was  but  one  hope  for  me.  To  poB 
down  the  religion  I  had  built  up  for  myselt 
and  erect  another  edifice  upon  the  true 
foundation :  but  this  was  going  to  the  root 
of  the  matter  In  a  way  I  had  never  dreaaed 
of,  and  I  stiD  continued  to  leeofl  from  ny 
bitter  portion,  without  studying^  or  oolkitaig 
the  means  of  rendering  it  mora  pehrtHhIf. 
It  seemed  to  oie,  in  this  stale  of  mind,  tlmt 
no  creature  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  was 
80  wretched  as  myself ;  andloflencompved 
my  sltuatioo,  surrounded  by  comfbrls  wlych 
I  could  not  enjoy,  to  that  of  him  who  was 
doomed  to  perpetual  thirst  in  the  midst  of 
water  of  which  he  was  unable  to  drink. 

If  the  mornings  which  took  my  hushaad  to 
&e  field  were  the  hapito;»  of  my  life,  i^ 
evenings  of  these  days  were  the  most  miiJi  ■ 
able ;  for  just  at  ^t  hour  (the  grey  twilight 
of  a  winter's  evening)  when  thoee  who  enjoy 
domestic  comforts  gather  in  to  the  BodaX  cir> 
de,  and  draw  around  them  the  bleetod  iaAn- 
ence  of  peace  and  love,  I  uaed  to  sK  solitary 
and  musing,  waiting  the  tread  of  a  tired 
hunter  along  the  gravel  walk  beneath  iny 
wind(fw ;  and  then  the  nosy  entrance  of  a 
blustering  man,  calling  with  impallenoe  fi>r 
his  dinner,  to  which  he  would  sit  down  with- 
out either  grace  or  gratitude ;  an^  when  hio 
keen  appetite  was  a  little  abated,  came  the 
hixury  of  recounting  his  "  glorious  le^po,* 
and  magnificent  exploits,  added  to  that  of  | 
drinking  my  health,  with  the  health  of  any  ' 
other  person*  man,  woman,  or  thM^  who 
might "  prove  an  excuse  for  the  glass  ;**  aad  '. 
then  followed  the  deadly  stupor  of  exhausted  j> 
animal  nature,  with  the  heavy  eydids  ckned,  j| 
and  the  whole  face  stifiencd  into  the  stupid-  - 
ity  of  sleep.  j| 

It  is  true  I  cannot  pay  myself  the  oompli- ' 
ment  of  saying  that  I  endeavoured  to  make  ; 
the  best  of  these  opportunities  to  strag^e  I 
against  the  disgust  that  was  ftst  gainto^  jj 
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apon  the  tardy  growth  of  my  affections,  or 
to  bring  down  my  understanding  to  enquire 
whether  my  own  internal  pride  of  heart  and 
want  of  charity,  and  neglect  of  duty,  might 
not  be  as  culpable  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  as 
those  grosser  vices  at  which  I  felt  so  indig- 
nant No !  I  made  no  such  appeal  to  rea- 
son, no  such  inquhy  of  conscience,  but  have 
often  sat  for  hours  lost  in  a  firuitless  reverie, 
with  no  other  sound  to  cheer  me  than  the 
Ateip  brea^ng  of  a  weary  huntsman,  while 
my  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  red  embers  of 
an  unstirred  fire— unstirred,  because  I  was 
unwilling  to  break  the  repose  of  a  sleep 
which,  hoi^ver  annoying  in  itself,  a£R>rded 
me  a  respite  fVom  that  Which  was  still  more 
00 ;  and  in  these  dreamy  hours  what  retro- 
spections came  back  upon  my  heart  f  bring- 
ing again  the  sweet  picture  of  my  father's 
hoQse,  the  voices  of  my  sisters  when  we 
were  happy  girls  at  home,  the  fields  where 
we  used  to  play,  the  books  we  read  together, 
and  more  than  these,  the  frsdi  buojrancy  of 
feeling,  never,  never  to  be  recalled. 

How  far  my  husband's  character  might 
iiave  been  improved  by  studious  care  and 
well-directed  kindness,  I  am  not  able  to 
say,  for  I  acknowledge  with  shame  and  com- 
panetx>n  that  this  was  a  trial  which  I  neVer 
made.  Having  trusted  to  his  promise  as  a 
lover,  I  was  piqued  and  wounded  by  his 
failare  as  a  husband,  and  disaj^inted  in  no 
nnftll  degree  on  discovering,  that  neither  my 
influence,  my  wishes,  nor  my  example,  were 
•ufllcient  to  win  hJm  over  to  a  change  of 
iieart  As  if  there  could  possibly  be  more 
potency  in  the  charming  of  a  weak-woman, 
than  in  the  daily  experience  of  the  unsatis- 
factoiy  nature  of  mere  animal  enjoyment, 
the  force  of  early  instruction,  and  the  convic- 
tion of  natural  reason. 

Of  all  those  human  infatuations  which 
stand  forth  in  glaring  and  palpable  mockery 
of  nature,  and  experience,  and  common 
Bcoae,  none  can  be  more  blind  and  fhtaHy 
(Musnre)  than  that  which  leads  a  vain  wo- 
man to  believe,  that  by  marrying  a  vicious 
nian,  she  shall  be  able  to  turn  him  fVom  the 
«rrorofhis  ways.  Itis  true  he  may  promise 
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welL  Nay,  he  may  sometimes  even  beHeve 
his  own  words.  But  let  her  look  to  the  talent 
that  has  been  committed  to  her  care,  to  her 
own  litde  garden  of  weeds  and  wandering 
plants,  to  the  soil  untilled,  and  the  fhiit  un- 
ripened,  and  ask  of  her  own  heart,  where  is 
theproof  of  the  watchAdness,  labour,  and  ririU, 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  wide 
desert  that  has  been  laid  waste  by  the  spoile^ 
While  her  own  scanty  harvest  tfells  too  truly 
of  careless  husbandry,  it  would  be  daring 
presumption  to  wish  to  increase  her  respon- 
sibility, and  if  she  had  indeed  been  faittifbl 
over  that  which  was  comndtted  to  her,  she 
would  shrink  from  the  unequal  yoke,  the  fel- 
lowship unholy,  of  him  who  had  not  learned 
to  love  the  institutes  of  religion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ormorand  posfhessed  that 
true  liberality  of  feeling  which  delights  to 
unite  different  denominations  of  Christians 
in  one  sacred  bond  of  social  union,  esteem- 
ing an  equally  who  partake  of  the  spirit  of 
their  Heavenly  Master. 

In  their  society  I  was  accustomed  to  meet 
a  Lady  St  Lewis,  the  wealthy  patroness  of 
an  active  and  popular  party  in  the  religious 
worid.  Accustomed  to  lead  direct,  she 
moved  about  with  the  majesty  of  a  queen, 
and  I  own  it  was  diffleidt  for  me  to  believe 
that  true  heartf^t  humility  could  dwell  be- 
neath such  an  exterior.  But  my  friends 
assured  me  that  she  was  most  devoted  and 
persevering  in  her  endeavours  to  do  good, 
"  and  i^'  said  they,  "we  look  for  so  much 
energy  and  zeal  without  the  least  mixture  of 
evil,  we  must  extend  our  views  beyond  this 
world.  It  is  fbr  us  to  rejoice  that  we  have 
amongst  us  a  distinguished  female,  who 
accoimts  it  no  stigma  upon  her  birth  and 
station,  to  stand  forward  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligbn." 

Perhaps  ^e  strict  sectarian  views  of  this 
lady  might  be  one  reason  why  she  always 
assumed  a  double  share  of  hauteur  in  her 
communications  with  me,  nor  was  it  possible 
for  me  to  remain  uninfluenced  by  this  pomt- 
ed  manner,  so  well  calculated  to  establidi 
between  us  a  sort  of  precise,  cold,  good  be- 
haviour, which  I  should  have  been  sorry  In- 
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deed  to  iofixnge  xxpoa  by  the  least  touch  of 
fiuniliarity. 

With  my  hjosband  the  held  no  interoeuree. 
How  would  it  now  have  been  possible  for 
beings  so  differently  constituted^  to  meet  on 
any  common  ground  ?  Indeed  they  seldom 
met  at  all,  except  when  he  had  good  humour 
enough  to  come  for  me  at  night,  and  drive 
me  home ;  and  then  the  starched  air,  and 
impenetrably  dose  shut  lips  of  Lady  St 
Lewii^  sufficiently  indicated  her  sense  of 
contamination  to  be  dreaded  from  such  so- 
atty*  She  was  of  all  persons  the  one  in 
whose  presence  you  would  most  dislike  to 
be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  good  manners,  or  to 
give  cause,  by  any  kind  of  failure  on  your 
part,  for  what  you  more  than  suq>ected 
would  be  internal  triumph  on  hers.  With 
these  feelings  I  always  met  her,  and  was 
truly  thankful  when  I  could  say  "good  night,'' 
without  having  had  my  husband's  conduct 
as  well  as  my  own  to  answer  for. 

There  came  at  last,  however,  a  sudden 
termination  to  our  slight  and  unsatisfactory 
intercourse.  It  was  a  memorable  evening. 
Lady  St  Lewis  and  I  never  met  again. 

We  were  seated,  in  our  usual  manner, 
around  Mr.  Ormorand's  hospitable  hearth, 
he  who  was  property  the  head  oi  his  family, 
expatiating  upon  that  most  inter^ting  subject 
of  discussion,  (a  subJMt  which  so  few  can 
treat  wi(h  candour  Rnd  coolness,)  the  differ- 
ence of  creeds,  and  the  peculiarities  of  religious 
opinions :  I,  with  my  hands  ever  unoccupied, 
reclined  upon  a  chair  opposite  the  fire,  and 
Lady  St  Lewis  was  seated  erect  upon  the 
sofa,  Ptiff  and  strong  in  the  dignity  of  a  "well- 
grounded  and  orthodox  belief;"  while  i^her 
side  was  Miss  Robinson,  a  young  girl  with 
meek  brow  and  braided  hair,  who  occupied 
the  dubious  and  unenviable  post  of  poor  re- 
lation ;  an  humble  friend,  an  untiring  respon- 
der,  and  a  faithful  supporter  of  her  ladyship's 
arguments. 

"I  regard  it,"  said  Mr.  Ormorand,  "  as  a 
great  blessing^  a  blessing  for  which  we  ou^ht 
all  to  ^  unfailingly  thankful,  that  in  consid-. 
eration  to  the  weakness,  the  inconsistency, 
and  the  manifold  wants  of  our  nature,  we 


are  pennitted  to  hold  diffMeat  shades  of 
opinion,  to  ad<^  different  modes  ef  worship, 
suited  to  the  natural  tone  of  our  minds,  and 
to  meet  at  last  where  all  these  sli^  distino- 
twns  are  merged  into  one  bond  of  evertasi- 
ing  union. 

"  Let  it  be  nrnembered,"  eontinoed  be, 
"amongst  the  mercies  of  which  we  daily 
partake,  that  we  dwell  in  a  land  where  ov 
worships  whatever  form  it  wearai  may  bs 
lif^  up  in  the  face  of  mankind  withsotj 
fear,  or  shame,  or  danger,  to  that  throne  which  j 
our  less  privileged  forefathers  not  unfreqoeot*  | 
ly  addressed,  m  secret  and  sorrow,  from 
the  abodes  of  infamy,  within  prison  walk, 
and  amidst  the  horrors  of  martyrdooi.'' 

Just  at  the  close  of  this  sentenee  we  weie 
all  startled  by  a  thundering  knock  at  the 
door. 

"Who  can  this  be?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Ormorand.  But  I  ^ke  not,  for  I  knew  too 
well  It  was  my  husband.  I  heard  his  step 
coming  with  an  uneven  sledgy  soood  aloog 
the  floor  of  the  hafl.  One  look  was  nfi- 
cient  With  an  elaborate  attempt  i^  more 
than  common  pr(^>riety,  he  addressed  Mrs. 
Ormorand,  and  then  turning  to  Lady  Si. 
Lewis,  bowed  so  bw  that  I  began  to  fear  he 
would  never  recover  himself,  but  he  did  si 
last  regain  thai  erect  posture  which  is  ao 
valuable  a  diatinetion  between  man  and 
the  brute ;  and  having  done  this,  he  seat- 
ed himself  with  great  complaoency,  beside 
me. 

What  can  it  be,  which,  on  such  oecasioftt^ 
seems  to  give  tenfold  intensity  to  the  organa 
of  sense  and  perception.  In  spite  of  mj 
determination  not  to  see  any^ung,  1  beheld 
every  body's  eyes,  and  caught  all  the  enquire 
ing  glances  by  which  they  appeared  to  aak 
of  each  other,—"  What  can  be  the  matter  V 
And  deaf  as  I  would  gladly  have  been, 
(deaf  as  the  rocks  to  the  drowning  seaman,) 
I  distincdy  head  Biiss  Robinson  whi^ier  to 
her  aunt.  "  The  man  is  intoxicaled,"  while 
the  indignant  lady  drew  her  neiee  ck»er  to 
her  elbow  and  shook  the  full  folds  of  her 
dress,  as  she  gatha*ed  it  round  her  jttt, 
away  from  all  ehanoe  of  eontaminaixm. 
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It  seemed  that  others  were  not  quite  so 
much  alive  to  the  true  state  of  things  as  I 
was  myself^  for  good  Mrs.  Onnorand,  always 
endeavouring  to  set  every  one  at  ease,  ad- 
dressed my  husband  on  the  common  topics 
of  the  weather,  the  roads,  and  the  moon ; 
while  he,  having  just  sense  enou^  to  per- 
ceive that  he  had  made  a  breach  in  our  con- 
versation, begged  we  would  proceed. 

^  Let  me  see,"  said  he,  with  a  sprightli- 
Bcss  that  intended  to  be  very  captivating,  <^  I 
dare  say  you  were  talking  about  bible  socie- 
ties|,  or  Sunday  schools.  Do  you  know  Mrs. 
Ormorand,  there  is  nothing  I  doat  upon  like 
Sunday  schools." 

''  Perh^s,"  repUed  this  excellent  manager 
of  mischances,  ^^you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  add  to,  the  coUectioa  I  am  just  now  mak- 
ing  for  our  annual  rewards." 

^  With  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world  P  ex- 
claimed he,  who  was  nominally  the  patron 
of  the  institution. 

Thinking  the  tide  was  now  setting  in  more 
&vourably,  I  ventured  to  raise  my  eyes,  and 
saw  him  fumble  a  sovereign  out  of  his 
purse,  and  present  it  to  Mrs.  Ormorand. 

''So  far  so  good,"  thought  I ;  and  my 
pulse  beat  slower.  Encouraged  by  this  ap- 
pearance of  sanity,  Mr.  Ormorand  com- 
menced again  with  the  conversation  which 
had  been  so  suddenly  interrupted,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  politely  to  my  husband, 
^We  have  been  endeavouring,*'  said  he. 
"  to  reconcile  the  slight  differences  in  our  re- 
ligious belief,  by  considering  the  advantage 
which  is  thus  afforded  to  the  union  of  a  va- 
riety of  characters  in  one  great  cause ;  and 
you,  Sir,  I  am  sure,  as  a  gentleman  of  libe- 
lal  mind,  as  well  as  a  warm  supporter 

"A  supporter.  Sir,"  said  my  husband, 
springing  upon  his  feet,  and  placing  his 
hands  upon  the  back  of  a  chair,  with  all 
the  mode  majesty  of  a  public  speaker,  while 
he  thundered  f^rth,  with  a  voice  which 
brought  the  domestics  to  the  door  to  listen, 
^'A  supporter,  Sir,  of  that  church,  Sir, 
i^ose  institutions  I  venerate,  whose  laws  I 
uphold,  and  whose  unsullied  purity  I  set 
(brih:  of  that  state,  Sir  whose  king  I  obey, 


to  whose  loyal  subjects  I  o&r  my  right 
hand,  and  of  whose  aristocracy,  I  am  ha|^ 
tQ  say,  that  I  make  one.  Sir." 

"  Show  me  the  man,  Sir,  whose  heart 
does  not  glow  with  indignation  when  he 
hears  a  base  calumny  against  the  church. 
Sir,  that  church  which  has  flourished  through 
ages,  in  the  unassailed  and  unassailable 
power  of  her  saint-like  sublimity.  Show  ma 
this  man,  Sir,  and  I  will  strike  him  with  my 
foot  Show  me  Sir,  the  traitor  who  dares 
to  harbour  in  his  soul,  not  only  the  remotest 
thought,  but  the  smallest  iota  of  tai  idea  de- 
rogatory to  the  mi^ty,  and  the  nught,  and 
the  magnificence  of  his  sovereign,  and  I 
will  shed  my  best  blood.  Sir,  in  uprooting 
him  from  the  earth.  Show  me  again.  Sir, 
the  man,  woman,  or  chfld,  who  is  base 
enough  to  submit  to  the  degradation  of  dis- 
sent from  that  most  holy,  most  venerable, 
most  mighty,  most  grand, — most— most — 
every  thing  of  all  institutions;  and  I  will 
hiss.  Sir,  I  will  hiss  as  I  do  now ;"  and  he 
actually  pointed  his  finger  full  in  the  face  of 
Lady  St  L^wis,  and  prolonged  the  hissing 
sound  until  we  had  all  time  U>  grow  stiff  in 
the  attitude  of  amazement 

To  relate  circumstantially  what  followed 
would  be  impossible.  I  had  wondi^red  until 
my  astonishment  was  exhausted,  I  had  felt 
until  feeling  was  worn  out,  I  had  endured 
until  the  power  of  endurance  was  no  more ; 
I  lost  all  susceptibility  of  impressions,  and 
can  recollect  nothing  aAer  this  scene  except 
a  confused  call  for  carriages,  in  which  lady 
St  Lewis  and  my  husband  both  insisted 
upon  being  first  Her  ladyship,  however, 
gained  the  point  in  starting,  but  my  worthy 
Nimrod  soon  drove  past  her  with  a  yell  of 
triumph,  which  made  her  coachman  start 
upon  his  seat,  and  draw  his  horses  off  the 
road,  as  if  to  make  way  for  a  madman.. 

The  week  which  followed  this  scene  of  ab- 
surdity was  one  of  unbroken  sullenness  on 
the  part  of  the  offender,, and  of  something 
very  much  of  the  same  kind  on  mine,  inter- 
rupted only  by  occasional  tart  and  taunting 
allusions  to  the  gross  effrontery  of  such  con- 
duct 
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When  &e  morniag  of  Saturday  arriTed, 
no  change  for  the  better  had  taken  place, 
and  it  was  with  evident  satisfaction  that  my 
hnsband  informed  me  of  an  engagement  be 
had  made  for  that  day,  to  dine  with  a  neigh- 
bouring gentleman,  who  was  more  cele- 
brated for  his  wine  than  his  wisdom.  Now 
was  the  time  for  me  to  exert  my  influence,  ft 
I  had  any,  to  lay  aside  all  putulant  airs,  and 
to  show  by  the  sacrifice  of  my  own  wounded 
pride,  how  sincere  was  my  desire  to  promote 
the  interest  of  that  cause,  for  which  I  had 
once  been  so  solicitous,  that  the  day  before 
the  Sabbath  should  be  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vices of  religion.  But  no.  I  could  not,  at 
least,  I  would  not,  bring  down  my  spirit  to 
remind  my  husband  of  hk  duty ;  for  it  was 
impossible  to  do  tiiis  without  at  the  same 
time  recalling  the  past  days  idien  I  had 
been  humble  enough  to  make  a  fkvour  of  his 
concessions ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  my 
temper  nothing  could  have  been  more  gall- 
ing than  to  make  the  acknowledgment,  that 
such  a  being,  so  lost  to  common  sense,  and 
common  decency,  so  prone  to  grovel  in  his 
own  egregious  folly,  could  possibly  confer  a 
favour  upon  me. 

I  saw  him  linger  even  beyond  hn  usual 
time  of  trifling,  I  saw  him  come  back  into 
the  house  before  he  mounted  his  horse,  and 
even  turn  again  as  he  passed  the  window ; 
but  I  made  no  answer  either  by  look  or 
sign  to  his  evident  desire  to  be  recalled,  and 
casting  off*  the  last  weak  longing  after  better 
things,  he  gave  himself  up  to  one  desperate 
resolution,  and  set  spurs  into  his  high-met- 
tled steed,  the  sound  of  whose  galloping 
hoofs  died  away  upon  my  ear,  as  I  sat  in  si- 
lent self-condemnation,  musing  upon  tlie  op- 
portunity I  had  thus  perversely  thrown 
away.  In  spite  of  the  many  times  I  told  my- 
self daring  the  day  that  I  had  only  done 
wha  every  other  woman  of  spirit  would  do, 
my  heart  was  ill  at  ease ;  and  when  I  sat 
down  to  my  solitary  tea,  I  thought  of  the 
riotoutf  board,  where,  at  that  very  hour,  my 
husband  was  drowning  all  recollection  of 
the  past,  and  what  was  still  worse,  all  anti- 
cipation of  the  future.    In  vain  I  endeav- 


oured to  eonaole  mysdf  by  saying  it  wooU 
have  been  of  no  use  even  if  I  had  endear- 
oured  to  detain  tnm.  Beneath  the  alKseeiDg 
eye  of  Omnipotence,  how  futile  is  this  plea, 
when  no  attempt  has  been  made,  not  a  fibger 
stirred,  not  a  word  spoken,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  a  still  small  voke,  was  wfaiipa^ 
ing  ''Now  h  th6  appointed  time.' 

Oh!  that  we  would  be  satisfied  to  fViM  our 
simple  part,  and  to  leave  the  event  m  Hii 
hands  *  wifli  ii^om  are  the  Issues  oflft!" 

Had  I,  m  Ae  hour  of  trial,  submitted  to  tbe 
dictates  of  duty,  I  might  even  on  thk  moit 
miiserable  evening  of  my  fife,  have  fbond 
some  dropa  of  sweetness  in  my  cup:  fbr  theo 
I  could  have  lifled  up  my  heart  in  prayer 
with  the  conscfoueness  of  having  done  ay 
best ;  and  I  Coo  might  have  uttered  the  tooeh- 
ing  and  nnpressive  language  ^  tboogii  he 
slay  me  yet  will  I  trust  in  him."  But  now, 
with  a  smitten  and  writhing  spirit,  I  «pfM 
myself  to  the  painful  task  of  preparing  a  ttt- 
mon  for  the  next  day's  service. 

Hour  after  hoxxr  passed  on,  and  the  Sab- 
bath came  apace ;  but  he  who  was  t » tpresif 
forth  the  tidings  of  the  gospel  to  a  fiiCeniag 
people  was  still  at  his  unhallowed  revda. 
At  deep  midnight  I  opened  ray  window  sod 
listened,  and  again,  and  agam,  untfl  the  grey 
dawn  appeared  in  the  east,  and  tbe  hvrk 
stretched  forth  their  buoyant  wings,  and  all 
nature  awoke  in  freshness,  and  beauty,  and 
peace.  At  last  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse, 
right  welcome  as  it  came  before  the  domes- 
tic^ were  abroad.  I  rpened  the  door  •• 
gently  as  I  cnuld,  and  t\v  brisk  morning  aar 
brought  a  touch  of  gladness  on  its  wtogs. 

The  worst  confirmation  of  our  f^^rs  is  a 
relief  to  the  agony  of  stispense,  the  torture 
of  apprehension  5  and  yet,  when  I  saw  ay 
husband  staggering  home  with  all  tet  dis- 
order of  lo*>k  and  manner  which  remains  af- 
ter such  a  day,  or  rather  such  a  night  as  he 
had  spent,  and  when  I  thought  that  in  a  few 
hours  he  inust  appear  in  pnbHe  as  a  minister 
of  a  pure  and  holy  religion,  my  heart  amk 
within  me,  and  oh !  what  bitter  self-upbrtid- 
ings  were  mme,  that  I  had  done  nothing,  at- 
tempted nothing,  to  rescue  him  from  aiehaa 
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exposure,  to  spare  that  church  which  I  pro- 
fessed to  venerate,  the  stain  of  such  a  dis- 
grace. 

If  .t  be  true  that  a  man  when  intoxicated 
always  exhibits  his  natural  disposition,  my 
husband  must  have  been  giAed  with  an  un- 
common share  of  obstinacy :  for  when  in  this 
state  it  was  impossible  to  divert  him,  still  less 
to  ibrce  him,  from  any  absurd  determination 
he  might  take  up.  It  was  consequently  vain 
for  me  to  attempt  to  convince  him  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  go  through  with  the 
usual  service  of  the  day,  and  when  I  pro- 
posed to  send  over  to  a  neighbouring  cler- 
gyman and  ask  him  to  take  his  duty  for  the 
morning,  he  replied  with  indignation  that  he 
wanted  no.  interference  with  his  duties. 

What  could  be  done  in  such  a  case !  Once 
I  thought  of  sending  for  Mr.  Ormorand,  but 
knowing  my  husband's  antipathy  to  him  and 
his  family  I  dared  not  even  pronounce  his 
name,  lest  it  should  occasion  some  terrible 
explosion  of  rage. 

With  that  sickness  of  soul  which  makes  the 
band  tremble,  suid  tlie  knees  grow  weak,  and 
the  brain  reel  with  giddiness,  I  prepared  to 
accompany  my  husband  to  church.  But  it 
was  in  vain.  My  resolution  failed  me,  and 
while  he  was  adjusting  the  reins,  I  stepped 
back  into  the  house  saying  that  I  did  not  feel 
welt  enough  to  ga 

Had  the  prayers  of  my  heart  that  morning 
been  oflered  up  in  the  spirit  of  true  humility, 
I  have  little  doubt  but  they  would  have  been 
heard  and  accepted.  Most  assuredly  they 
were  wrung  qui  from  a  broken,  if  not  from  a 
contrite  spirit:  but  even  in  the  agony  of  my 
feelings  I  can  well  remember  that  I  drt  w 
many  conclusions  about  what  certain  indi- 
viduals would  think,  apd  had  much  to  com- 
bat with  in  my  own  mind,  besides  the  over- 
whelming idea  of  the  mockery  which  might, 
at  that  very  time,  be  offered  to  the  throne  of 
mercy. 

Absorbed  in  these  gloomy  reflections,  I 
was  seated  with  my  eyes  wandering  over 
the  garden,  the  fields,  and  the  fair  prospect 
before  me ;  when,  long  before  the  usual  time 
for  leaving  church,  I  saw  my  hisband  led 


home,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Ormorand. 
I  could  not  meet  them  at  the  door,  but  stood 
up  to  receive  them  in  the  room,  where  I  had 
spent  the  last  tedious  and  comfortless  hour, 
like  a  culprit  who  awa.fs  his  final  sentence. 

*^  Tell  me  the  worst,''  said  I,  seizing  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Ormorand,  who  told  me  nothing, 
but  shook  his  bead  and  answered  gravely 
and  evidently  with  great  distress,  "  This  will 
not  do." 

"  Do  not  leave  me,"  said  I,  for  I  felt  utterly 
helpless,  and  destitute  of  all  comfort;  and, 
bursting  into  an  agon}  %f  tears,  I  entreated 
him  to  tell  me  all  the  fearful  truth,  for  no- 
thing could  be  worse  than  my  apprehen- 
sions. 

The  case  was  indeed  bad  enough,  yet  not 
so  glaring,  but  that  many  of  the  congrega- 
tion were  lefl  to  believe  that  my  husband 
had  been  taken  ill.  What  added  peculiar 
poignancy  to  my  distress,  was  to  discover 
that,  from  a  kind  and  delicate  regard  to  my 
feelings,  and  the  shock  they  must  have  re- 
ceived on  the  evening  of  the  terrible  rupture 
with  Lady  St  Lewis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ormo- 
rand, had  leA  their  usual  place  of  worship, 
and  attended  our  cJmrch  that  morning,  with 
the  generous  intention  of  convincing  me  that 
they,  at  least,  could  look  charitably  upon  my 
husband's  conduct  But  this  was  a  breach 
of  propriety,  a  violatiQU  of  all  moral  and  re- 
ligious feeling,  for  which  they  could  find  no 
palliation ;  and  it  was  evident,  that  the  calm 
and  well-regulated  mind  of  Mr.  Ormorand 
had  been  deeply  shocked  and  wounded, 

"This  must  never  be  repeated,"  said  he, 
as  we  walked  together  in  the  garden.  "  It 
is  worth  any  sacrifice  of  private  peace  to 
prevent" — he  did  not  say  what,  but  went  on. 
"  You  must  labour  diligendy  and  faithfully, 
and  if  your  best  endeavours  cannot  overcome 
this  dreadful  propensity,  I  entreat  you  then 
to  apply  all  your  energies,  all  your  zeal,  to 
induce  your  husband  voluntarily  to  resign  a 
situation,  from  which  he  must  in  time  be  ex- 
pelled." And  thus,  with  many  strict  charges 
respecting  my  own  vigilance  and  care,  he 
lefl  me;  and  I  turned  iiio  my  own  habita- 
tion on  the  noon  of  a  smiling  sabbath,  when 
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the  cottager  goes  home  from  the  house  of 
pra}*er;  and  all  who  value  the  privileges  of 
a  Christian  community,  acknowledge  with 
thankfulness  and  joy  the  welcome  miluence 
of  a  day  of  bodily  rest,  and  spiritual  refresh- 
ment  I  turned  in  to  my  own  habitation,  to 
sit  down  with  a  husband,  whose  senses,  half 
drowned  by  recent  intoxicatioA,  were  still 
dense  and  brutalized,  and  whose  very  coun- 
tenance, retaining  the  mark  of  the  beast,  was 
flushed,  and  distorted  with  fever,  and  burn- 
ing thirst 

Now,  my  friend,  I  believe  you  have  had 
experience  enough  in  the  deceitfulness  of  the 
worid,  more  especially  have  seen  enough  of 
that  worst  kind  of  deception  by  which  we 
endeavour  to  impose  upon  ourselves,  to  lead 
you  to  join  with  me  in  deprecating  the  false 
delicacy  by  which  women  are  accustomed  to 
blind  themselves  to  the  true  nature  of  vice. 
Thus  we  speak  of  a  gentleman,  being  gay, 
being  under  the  excitement  of  wine,  being 
good-hearted,  but  a  little  dissipated,  an  enemy 
to  no  one  but  himself;  and  thus  we  marry  the 
creatures  whom  we  pity  for  such  gentle 
errors,  when  we  think  we  would  not  for  the 
worid  unite  ourselves  to  a  vicious,  a  drunken, 
or  a  bad  man.  Not  that  I  would  in  any  way 
imply  that,  because  of  our  own  exemption 
from  glaring  vices,  we  should  look  with  un- 
charitable eye  upon  those  whose  temptations 
may  have  been  incalculably  more  powerful 
than  ours;  but  oh!  what  weight,  what  dig- 
nity would  be  added  to  the  character  of 
woman,  if,  when  speaking  of  manki  id,  she 
would  raise  her  mind  above  that  network  of 
nonsense  which  is  used  in  polished  society, 
to  throw  a  veil  over  those  vices  which  cry 
aloud  for  our  deepest,  our  most  fervent,  most 
persevering  reprobation.  I  could  draw  a 
picture  of  what  a  gay  man  is  in  private  life, 
but  which  of  my  fair  sisters  would  not  turn 
away  her  eyes,  and  say  it  was  impossible 
that  her  Lothario  should  ever  resemble  that 

But  enajgh  of  this.  I  wish  not  to  expose 
my  poor  husband's  transgressions  more  than 
is  necessary  for  warning  others  from  risking 
the  same  rash  experiment,  which  plunged 
me  into  the  deepest  despair;  and  wliile  I 


speak  fairiy  of  his  character,  I  desire  to  treat 
my  own  with  the  same  candour,  and  to 
prove  that  whatever  his  midisguised  errors, 
or  even  sins  might  be,  they  were  more  than 
balanced  by  those  which  I  endeavoured  to 
conceal  within  roy  own  heart;  by  tiie  un- 
pardonable presumption  which  led  me  on  to  i 
undertake  his  conversion,  having  never  made  ' 
my  own  "calling  and  election  sure  ^  by  the 
rebellious  and  unsubdued  pride  in  which  I 
refused  to  fulfil  the  only  conditions  whidi 
could  produce  a  favourable  change ;  and  by 
the  contempt  with  which  I  looked  down  Itoib 
my  own  fancied  elevation  upon  his  lost  and  I 
fallen  state. 

Severely,  deeply,  as  my  feelings  were  bar 
rowed  by  this  last  exposure,  I  still  adopted 
no  conciliatory  measures,  nor  eondescended 
to  enter  upon  an  impartial  exaroinatioo  of' 
the  root  of  the  evil.  I 

The  next  morning,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
did  not  rise  upon  any  creature  more  wretch- 
ed than  myself.    I  awoke  with  an  indistinct 
sense  of  something    impending    over   roe, 
something  dreadful,  that  would  happen,  or 
had  already  happened,  and  scarcely  could 
the  severest  calamity  that  words  might  dcs-  , 
cribe  have  been  so  intolerable  in  its  oppres-  ,1 
siveness  as  that  universal  yet  indefinite  kind 
of  desolation  which  was  made  sufficiently ) 
evident  to  my  fully  awakened  thoughts. 

"  What  am  I,  where  am  I,  and  what  do  I  \ 
possess?**  are  th-^e  appalling  questions 
which  we  not  unfrequenily  ask  ourselves  on  *' 
first  awaking  from  a  long  and  heavy  deep. 
I  had  no  answer  by  which  to  allay  the  an- 
guish of  my  heart,  and  when  I  aroM,  it  was 
but  to  take  up  again  the  weary  burden  of 
the  past  day. 

Under  the  pressure  of  afTI'ction  in  uhich  'j 
no  one  can  partake,  and  which  we  imagine  | 
nothing  can  alleviate,  we  do  not  beguile  the  i 
time  by  tracing  our  accustomed  walks  in  I 
grounds  or  gardens,  but  seek  either  the  eity  ! 
or  the  solitude,  the  crowd  or  the  wttdeniess ;  i 
because  in  both  situations  we  feel  ourselves  . 
eqimlly  unobserved.  In  this  state  of  mind  I 
chose  out  for  myself  a  melancholy  retreat,  ' 
where  neither  my  husband  nor  my  domestioi 
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were  likely  to  find  me.  It  was  in  a  wild  and 
untrmmed  plantation,  where  the  grounds  of 
the  parto&age  were  bounded  by  a  brook  that 
mnnmired  perpetually  over  a  gravelly  bed. 
There  was  no  l>eauty  in  thn  scene  except 
what  the  little  brook  and  the  wild  weeds 
gmve  it;  yet  here  I  used  to  sit  on  the  moss- 
eovered  stem  of  a  (Ulen  tree,  envying  the 
very  birds,  and  the  insects  that  winged  their 
flight  around  and  above  me.  Even  winter 
eoold  not  keep  me  from  this  spot,  for  I  loved 
ita  withered  grass,  and  bright  green  moss, 
and  «hrery  lichen ;  but  roost  of  all,  I  loved 
to  Ikten  to  the  blast  that  roared  amongst  its 
U^Qem  boughs. 

Here  I  was  one  day  indulging  the  full 
bent  of  my  distempered  fancy,  until  at  last 
my  thoughts  broke  (brth  in  words. 

**  Ever]rthing  in  nature,"  said  I,  ^  has  some 
pforpose  to  Ailfil,  some  power  to  exercise, 
•otne  impulse  to  obey,  but  me.  I  alone,  of 
an  ereation,  live  on  from  day  to  day,  in  a 
perpetual  imprisonment  of  soul — ^Why,  why 
was  I  ever  animated  with  human  life,  when 
the  very  worm  has  an  existence  more  envia- 
ble than  mine?  The  simplest  denizen  of  air 
may  *fiee  away  and  be  at  rest;*  the  birds 
have  their  unwearied  wings  to  bear  them  to 
a  distant  land:  and  ^e  stream  that  murmurs 
idly  at  my  feet,  aAer  meandering  through  a 
iboiiHmd  meadows,  finds  a  welcome  in  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean  at  last** 

1  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  when 
my  ear  caught  a  rusding  sound  amongst  the 
dead  gram  and  Ikllen  branches  on  the  oppo- 
sale  side  of  the  brook,  and  I  saw  the  figure 
of  an  aged  woman  stooping  down  to  fill  a 
pitcher  with  water.  The  bank  was  so  damp 
and  slippery  that  It  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  find  safe  fboting  even  fbr  one  more 
light  and  agile.  Afler  many  fruitless  at- 
tempts, she  looked  up,  as  if  to  see  whether 
any  one  was  near  &C  whom  she  might  ask 
asnstanoe,  and  half  ashamed  of  my  tardy  of- 
fer, I  crossed  the  stream  and  stooped  down 
myself  for  the  water. 

There  was  to  roe  a  strange  novelty  in  do- 
iageven  this  act  of  common  kindness,  which 
pleased  me  for  the  monent,  as  it  brought  a 


change;  and  I  insisted  upon  carrying  the 
pitcher,  ifher  home  was  not  far  distant 

^Oh!  no,"  said  she,  with  many  apologies, 
"  it  is  dose  by.  Just  at  the  skirt  of  the  wood. 
You  may  see  the  smoke  beside  that  old  tree. 
But  still  it  is  too  far  for  you  to  carry  such  a 
weight,  and  the  way  is  not  the  cleanest" 
Here  she  hesitated ;  fbr  there  was  evidently 
some  other  reason  why  she  did  not  wish  me 
to  go  with  her,  and  this  exciting  my  curiosity, 
I  persevered  with  my  burden,  which,  had  it 
been  imposed  upon  me,  and  not  of  my  own 
choosing  I  should  have  thought  mtolerably 
heavy. 

The  cottage  to  which  our  path  led,  was 
beautifully  situated,  and  at  first  I  thought  it 
presented  a  perfect  picture ;  so  apt  are  we 
to  imagine  that  the  cares  and  troubles,  and 
perplexities  of  lifb  must  necessarily  be  shut 
out  from  such  picturesque  and  secluded  re- 
treats. On  a  nearer  inspection,  however,  I 
found  an  air  of  great  poverty  spread  over 
the  whole,  and  a  slovenly  appearance  about 
the  door,  that  might  soon  have  been  done 
away  by  a  strong  and  willing  hand. 

At  the  entrance  of  a  little  plot  of  garden, 
the  old  woman  stof^d  and  took  the  pitcher 
from  my  hands,  with  many  hearty  thanks  for 
^e  service  I  had  done  her. 

"  May  I  not  go  in  with  you?"  said  I. 

"  Oh !  yes,  ma^am  if  you  please,"  but  she 
stopped  again,  and  looked  distressed.  ^I 
have  a  poor  lassie,"  said  she  (for  they%ere 
north  country  people)  "  who  is  just  now  in 
some  trouble,  and  will  not  be  much  pleased 
to  see  the  face  of  a  stranger,  but  I  am  sure 
you  are  a  kind-hearted  lady,  and  you  may 
be  able  to  say  something  that  will  comfort 
her." 

We  were  standing  but  a  few  paces  from 
the  door,  though  screened  from  the  small 
window,  and  while  we  hesitated  about  en- 
tering, I  heard  the  following  words  sung  in 
a  sweet  and  plaintive  voice  by  some  one 
within,  who  appeared  to  be  imconscioos  of 
a  listener. 

SONG. 

^Lkten!  ohl  ItotM!  b  RoMld  rMvmiof  1 
I      Bmr  ye  ike  aoned  of  his  step  o'er  tke  1m  Y 
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Come  agftin,  loft  one,  the  brif  ht  Are  It  bnniiBf , 
The  heerth  is  iwept  dean  ia  thy  cottage  for  thee. 

^  Sod  Is  the  night,  and  the  morning  how  dreary ; 

Dark  is  the  son-rise  when  Ronald's  away ; 
Come  again  lot'd  one,  my  boaom  Is  weary, 

Pining  to  weloome  thee  through  the  long  day. 

"Where  is  my  joy  if  thy  smfie  la  not  near  met 
Where  Is  my  hope  if  thoa  wilt  not  retnm  ? 

Vainly  my  bonny  bairn's  lisping  wonld  cheer  met 
Vainly  my  mother's  bright  ingle  woold  bam. 

"Where  are  the  sunbeams  that  danced  on  the  moontatn  1 
Where  h  the  moonlight  that  slept  in  the  valet 

Where  la  the  sparkling  fbam  of  the  Ibantain  t 
The  mualfi  that  aigh'd  In  the  whispering  galet 

**  Where  are  the  aongsl  have  heard  the  birds  afngiagt 
When  all  was  melody  tun'd  to  mine  eart 

Now  every  note  a  sad  burden  b  bringing, 
Warbling  of  spring-time,  while  winter  Is  near. 

**  Where,  bonny  babe,  is  thy  wandering  ftther  t 
Close  thy  sweef  eye-lids,  and  hush  diee  to  rest, 

Aak  me  no  more,  hapleos  thing ;  I  wooM  rather 
Lull  thee  to  sleep  on  this  comlbrtlesa  breast. 

**  Come  again  Ronald,  the  bright  Are  Is  bamtaig. 
Thy  wife  and  thy  mother  are  watching  Ibr  thee; 

Come  again  toted  one,  thy  joyfUI  returning 
Brings  beauty  to  nature,  and  gladness  to  me." 

"  Oh !  that's  her  way,"  said  the  old  wo- 
man. ^When  she's  lefl  alone  it  lightens 
her  poor  heart  to  sing  these  dismal  ditties^ 
if  she  thinks  tio  one  can  hear  her.  But  come 
in,  my  good  lady,  you  must  not  stand  here 
in  the  cold." 

The  sound  of  our  steps  at  the  door  brought 
the  young  woman  in  an  instant  from  the  fire- 
side, where  she  had  been  sitting  with  her 
baby  in  her  arms.  There  was  at  first  a 
bright  flash  of  expectation  in  her  looks,  which 
faded  away  on  seeing  who  we  were,  and 
though  she  welcomed  us  in  with  civility  and 
kindness,  I  saw  her  often  turn  away  to  wipe 
ofi*  the  tears  that  were  continually  gathering 
in  her  eyes.  At  last  she  retired  into  an  in- 
ner room,  and  I  was  left  at  liberty  to  ask 
her  mother  what  was  the  cause  of  her  dis- 
tress. 

'^  It's  a  long  story,"  said  the  old  woman, 
"  and  one  that  is  too  common  for  you  to  lis- 
ten to ;  but  the  shortest  and  the  worst  part 
of  it  is,  that  my  poor  Jenny  has  a  drunken 
husband.  He  was  a  bonny  Scotch  lad  when 
we  first  knew  him,  and  even  now  he  has  the 
kindest  heart ;  but  oh !  these  sad  ways  of  his 


will  bring  mall  to  ruin!"  aiulBbe,toa^we|K, 
without  any  attempt  at  cooceaiment 

"  And  yet,"  continued  she,  ^  it  is  not  so  |! 
much  the  loisof  worldly  comfort,  though  that  ji 
is  going  fast ;  but  there's  his  own  soul  to  think  || 
about,  poor  fellow,  and  the  bairns  that  sbooU  'l 
be  looking  up  to  him,  and  Jenny's  health—  ■' 
she's  pining  away  daily,  and  the  more  I  talk 
to  her  of  heaven,  the  more  she  frets  about 
her  husband  and  her  children.    You  shooU 
have  seen  her  when  she  married.    The 
sweetest  iaee — the  lig^itest  foot— you  atm 
heard  the  lark  carol  on  a  May  monuogwilfa 
a  gayer  heart  than  hers." 

^Oh!  my  dear  Lady,  it  needs  £utfa,"  lod 
she  fixed  her  eyea  intently  on  my  (ue^—^\L 
needs  faith  to  bear  these  things  day  afttf 
day,  and  yet  to  say  in  our  nightly  prayen^ 
*  thy  will  be  done.' " 

"I  have  lived  to  the  age  of  threescore 
years,  and  my  life  has  been  none  of  the 
smoothest  Sometimes  I  have  known  psver- 
ty,  and  sometimes  comfort,  but  I  have  alw^ 
had  need  enough  to  lean  upon  the  only  tnn 
that  was  able  to  support  me ;  yet,  I  can  tro- 
ly  say,  without  any  wish  to  complain  man 
than  is  necessary,  that  to  console  my  poor 
daughter,  and  to  keep  her  thoughts  steady 
to  the  true  point,  is  the  hardest  task  I  have 
ever  had  yet  Perhaps  you  have  never 
known  trouble,  ma'am.  Perhaps  you  have 
never  been  disappointed,  nor  found  youndf 
bound  up  as  it  were  with  the  tares^  yrbea 
you  thought  you  should  have  stood  aipoag 
the  wheat  If  so,  you  will  be  tired  of  bea^ 
ing  me  talk  about  what  you  do  not  (and  I 
pray  you  never  may)  underhand.  But 
sometimes  it  is  a  relief  to  tell  our  troubles 
to  a  stranger,  for  it  seems  almost  as  if  i 
new  face  would  bring  some  new  ^obboI*- 
tion. 

<<  I  am  not  tired  of  hearing  you,  indeed," 
said  I,  ^^  go  on,  and  tell  me  aU  about  your 
daughter."  ■ 

There's  litUe  to  be  said  of  her,  poor  tbiog. , 
more  than  may  be  said  of  many  who  have 
no  one  to  speak  for  them.    She  was  brofught  ,< 
up  in  a  careful  way,  and  yet  married  joet  kt  |J 
love,  without,  as  she  ofleo  says  now,  so  nocb  ^ 
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as  arfdng  a  bleadn;  upon  what  she  did ;  and 

Umo  abe  reproaeharberMir,  and  says  9ht  de- 

I  senred  ihia,  and  more ;  not  in  tbe  way  of 

oonplainiag,  you  would  never  hear  her  do 

that ;  and  if  «he  does  but  hint  at  her  hu»- 

band's  flmlt,  ahe  takes  eare  to  tell  of  his 

kindness  too,  and  says  that,  though  his  sins 

look  more  than  her  own,  they  are  not  half  so 

great,  or  so  many.    And  though  he  grows 

watse  and  worse,  and  what  with  wanting  mo- 

I  ney,  and  drowning  his  right  senses,  his  tern- 

t  par  is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  still  she  never 

tires  of  trying  to  please  him,  but  keeps  the 

I  house  neat,  and  makes  every  meal  ready  as 

if  he  were  here,  even  while  she  believes  in 

her  heart  be  wifl  not  come ;  yet  she  says,  he 

I  shafl  not  find  any  difference  if  he  does. 

I  And  now  she^  oome,  and  get  out  the  tea 

I  and  please  benelf  with  thinking  bow  com- 

I  lortable  everything  is  for  him,  and  she^ 

wail,  and  wait,  and  scarcely  eat  a  morsel 

beneli;  and  look  so  sick  and  (hint,  that  my 

heart  aches  to  see  her. 

Oh  I  if  we  had  no  consolation  beyond  our- 
selves, I  think  we  should  both  die  before  the 
end  of  another  day  I    But  we  are  not,  I  hope 
wa  are  not,  without  some  hold  of  better 
things.    We  pray  diligently,  and  sometimes 
oar  prayers  are  blest  to  us,  and  we  rise  up, 
if  aot  in  the  expecmtion  that  they  will  be 
in  the  way  we  wish,  yet  in  perfect 
thai  we  sfaaQ  be  wisely  and  mercifully 
'  dealt  with,  and  that  the  very  burden  of  which 
vve  are  osmplaining,  is  exactly  the  trial  we 
are  most  in  need  oC    Sometimes  we  1^1 
I  this  m  such  a  lively  manner,  that  it  almost 
I  grews  into  gladness;  and  we  look  on  beyond 
j  this  lallle  spot  of  earth,  this  little  speck  of 
tioie,  and  are  satisfied  that  we  know  not 
what  is  best  for  us,  and  then  we  speak  to 
each  other  words  of  cheering,  and  read  our 
;  BiMe,  and  see  how  the  Lord  led  his  people 
.  ihffoogh  the  wilderness. 

Oh  I  my  dear  lady,  miserable  as  we  may 

,  appear  to  you,  we  would  not  exchange  these 

scesoos  of  blessed  cooiUenoe  for  all  that  a 

wealthier  or  seemingiy  happier  station  could 

a&wd. 

Perhaps  yoo  have  never  bean  brought  to 
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this.  Perhaps  jovl  have  been  brought  to  it 
by  an  easier  way.  I  have  no  right  to  ask 
questions  of  you,  but  there  is  something  in 
jour  fkee  which  tells  me  that  all  is  not 
sweetness  of  which  you  have  to  drink. 
Whatever  your  trials  may  be,  I  think  they 
cannot  well  be  greater  than  my  poor  daugh- 
ter's. Remember,  when  you  go  home,  that 
there  is  consolation  even  for  these ;  and,  so 
saying,  ^e  bid  roe  good  day,  for  I  had  al- 
ready risen  to  depart 

On  returning  home  after  thb  scene  I  was 
much  struck  by  a  sense  of  my  own  deficiency 
in  all  that  I  had  found  here  exemplified ;  in 
patient  submission,  in  watchfukiess,  and  con- 
fiding trust,  in  short,  in  the  three  Christian 
graces,  faith,  hope  and  charity.  And  yet  I 
had  dared  to  think  my  portion  hard.  And 
so  unquestk)nably  it  was  to  me ;  but  I  had 
chosen  my  own  lot ;  I  had  taken  up  my  own 
burden,  I  had  filled  my  own  cup  with  bitter- 
ness; and  since  to  my  natural  feelings  that 
lot  was  most  wretehfd,  ^t  burden  most 
grevious  to  be  borne,  and  thai  cup  most  un- 
palatable; there  was  urgent  need  for  me  to 
bok  beyond  my  present  blighted  and  gloomy 
prospects,  to  thatregion  of  blessedness,  where 
there  is  neither  blight  nor  gloom. 

"  But  what"  exclaimed  I,  giving  way  to 
my  cheerless  meditations,  "  what  is  there 
in  this  wide  world  for  me !  This  poor  wo- 
man doats  upon  her  husband  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  youth,  and  the  very  bve  which 
tortures  her  heart,  at  the  same  time  ke^ps  it 
firom  the  stagnatkm  of  despair." 

In  the  midst  of  my  gloomy  reflections  I 
was  startled  by  the  sound  of  canriage  wheels 
at  the  door,  and  looking  out,  I  saw  my  hus- 
band, extremely  pale,  dressed  in  a  loose  gown 
and  supported,  or  rather  carried  into  the 
house  by  a  medical  gentleman  who  lived 


He  had  gone  out  that  day  with  the  inten- 
tion of  compelling  a  young  horse  to  take  a 
desperate  leap,  and  the  consequences  were 
such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The 
beast  was  obstinate,  the  man  furious;  at  last 
after  adreadftd  oonflict,  both  horse  and  rider 
had  rolled  together  down  a  steep  bank,  i^kd. 
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had  not  a  poor  man  been  pafisingai  the  time, 
in  all  probability  my  husband  would  have 
been  unable  to  extricate  himBelf.  He  had 
paid  dearly  for  his  exploit  by  many  severe 
contusions,  but  he  had  a  good-natured  way 
of  making  the  best  of  that  which  was  un- 
deniably bad,  and  he  now  looked  cheerful, 
and  affected  to  be  much  less  hurt  than  he 
really  was. 

There  is  nothing  wins  upon  our  kindness 
more  than  suffering  patiently  endured ;  and 
when  my  husband  saw  my  real  concern,  and 
my  willingness  to  serve  and  assist  him,  his 
joy  and  gratitude  were  beyond  bounds. 

"  Be  always  thus,"  said  he,  ^  and  you  may 
make  of  me  what  you  please." 

"Be  always  ill,"  thought  I,  "and  it  will 
be  no  effort  to  me  to  do  my  duty." 

It  is  peculiar  to  weak  and  flippant  charac- 
ters to  imagine  that  every  new  impression 
they  receive  will  be  deep^  and  lasting,  and 
influential  upon  their  future  conduct  The 
surface  of  their  animal  existence  is  so  often 
and  so  easily  stirred,  that  they  have  no  time 
to  ascertain  what  lies  beneath,  and  thus  are 
incapable  of  reasoning  from  analogy,  of 
jtidging  rationally  of  their  own  feelings  or 
motives,  and  of  drawing  conclusions  from 
the  fwce  of  established  habit,  the  power  of 
association,  and  the  impossibility  of  acting 
rightly  merely  from  occasional  efforts  of  the 
natural  wilL 

Any  one  who  had  but  slightly  studied  hu- 
man nature,  would  have  thought  my  hus- 
band, during  his  confinement  to  a  quiet 
chamber,  in  a  state  of  mind  which  jM^mised 
great  amendment  of  life.  Even  I  was  fain 
to  build  upon  the  earnestness  of  his  pro- 
mises, made  in  the  warmth  of  awakened 
feeling ;  and  thus  the  moments  we  spent  to- 
gether while  he  was  fll  and  helpless,  were 
amongst  the  happiest  of  my  life ;  for  I  had 
then  an  object  in  view,  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  which  I  seemed  to  be  making  some 
progress.  Nor  was  it  an  unpleasing  task,  to 
reason  with  one  who  now  was  giad  to  listen; 
to  plead  with  one  who  heard  me  in  a  sub- 
dued and  gentle  spirit  But  my  hour  of 
trial  was  not  yet  come,  and  often  after  this  I 


was  compelled  to  return  to  the  eotta^  of 
the  poor  woman,  to  take  a  fiesh  tesaoo  ibr 
my  own  private  walk,  to  gather  &tA 
strength  for  the  perfbrmance  of  my  own 
dudes. 

It  was  with  deep  and  heartfelt  regret  I 
observed  in  my  repeated  viaiti,  that  diNiae 
was  making  rapid  progress  in  the  once  J 
healthy  frame  of  the  young  woman.  The 
kind  of  melancholy  which  I  endared,  and 
which  I  fancied  so  intoleraUe,  made  do  jd- 
roads  upon  my  oonstitutioo ;  tmt  hen  wait 
torture  of  the  heart,  a  strife  between  lore 
and  sorrow,  which  no  homan  constJUiiiflB 
can  long  sustain. 

Often,  as  I  had  entered  the  cottage,  I  had  j 
never  yet  found  the  wandering  hudMod  tt  ^ 
home ;  until  one  evening,  when  natne  wai 
again  assuming  the  SreatuMdm  of  springy  I 
was  surprised  to  see  the  figure  of  a  nan 
seated  beside  the  poor  invalid.  Atfirstlhei- 
tated,  but  Jenny's  voice  called  me  in  with 
such  a  gladsome  tone,  that  I  could  not  ttss 
away  without  once  witnesang  her  joy. 

^He  is  here!"  she  whispered  tomeasl 
stood  beside  her.  '^  He  ia  here  P  die  le- 
peated,  with  a  look  of  hap^ness  that  I  Defer 
can  forget 

Ronald  was  indeed  a  fine  looktBgois, 
whose  strongly  marked  eountenaace  iodi- 
cated  a  strong  character.  Atfirrtltbooght 
him  handsome ;  but  when  he  spoke  there 
was  a  thirsty  kind  of  irregulaiity  about  hii 
features,  which  had  no  doubt  been  brooght 
on  by  his  dreadfully  debasing  habits.  Jeoof, 
however,  seemed  to  be  UBconscioos  tbaihe 
exhibited  any  other  aspect  than  that  of  pe^ 
feet  l>eauty ;  for  she  leaned  with  her  ihie 
white  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looked  op 
into  his  face,  as  if  she  read  there  all  that 
was  written  in  her  book  of  Ufe. 

This  little  act  of  kindness  on  his  part  (his 
merely  staying  with  her  one  eventngwhcfl 
her  mother  was  absent,)  was  worth,  in  her  ,i 
estimation,  all  that  the  world  eould  offer  of 
riches,  rank,  or  ^endour ;  and  her  gentk 
eyes  were  lighted  up  with  something  of 
the  brilluincy  they  had  worn  m  fbnner  day«, 
andher  hollow eheek  was  tinged  withal 
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verah  hoe  of  crimion  beauty.  Oh !  how 
(iiffereot  from  the  rich  glow  that  had  once 
dutinguUhed  her  as  the  pride  of  village 
maidens! 

I  It  was  with  difficulty  I  persuaded  Ronald 
to  keep  his  place  at  the  fire,  when  I  sat 
down  beside  them.  He  would  gladly  hare 
gone  away,  like  one  who  feels  thai  much 
charity  is  needed  to  tolerate  his  presence ; 
bat  Jenny  and  I  both  did  our  best  to  detain 
him,  and  when  she  asked  me  to  read  to  them 
a  ehapter  in  the  Bible,  saying  she  was  sure 

I  that  Ronald  would  hke  to  hear  me  read, 
he  felt  compelled  in  commoo  civility  to  re- 
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Half  afraid  of  venturing  too  far  in  the 
presence  of  one  with  whose  character  I  was 
in  a  great  measure  unacquainted,  I  chose 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  my 
heart  melted  as  I  went  through  those  touch- 
ing passages  which  describe  the  return  of 
the  penitent. 

Oo  looking  up  I  saw  that  Jenny  had  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  handkerchief,  while 
with  the  other  hand  trembling  like  an  aspen 
\ftdy  she  still  grasped  the  arm  of  her  hus- 
baiid,  who  bent  down  his  head  over  a  rosy 
child,  seated  on  his  knee,  and  stroked  its 
g\'imj  ringlets,  tied  and  unded  the  strings  of 
iti  frook,  and  pressed  its  cheek  to  his  breast, 
^  €  glad  to  do  any  thing  that  might  relieve 
him  from  the  misery  of  sitting  quietly  be- 
neath the  scrutiny  of  searching  eyes. 

*'!•  there  any  thing,"  thought  I,  ^that  a 
■tnujgcr's  voice  may  say  to  add  weight  to 
'Jul  of  conjscience  1^  and  I  offered  up  an 
inward  prayer  that  my  humble  endeavours 
rni<:ht  not  be  made  in  vain.  I  know  not  how 
it  WIS,  but  I  found  strength  and  power  on 
^y-il  occasion  to  utter  words  that  sounded 
iUnng  to  a  strong  man,  and  a  stranger ; 
hilt  be  bore  them  well :  and  when  I  took 
mjr  leave,  even  offered  to  attend  me  home, 
^  darkness  was  fast  coming  on.  I  accepted 
l»  oScTf  and  we  talked  by  the  way  of  the 
hope  there  was  in  store  for  the  penitent ;  of 
the  cfieacy  of  prayer  ;  and  of  the  mercy 
ihat  fails  not  even  in  the  latest  hour.  And 
thi^bstof  an,  we  talked  about  poor  Jenny; 


and  though  I  could  not  say  (for  I  did  not 
believe)  that  even  his  altered  life  would  now 
save  her,  yet  I  urged  upon  him  many  times 
before  we  separated,  the  satisfaction  he 
would  afterwards  feel  in  having  cheered  her 
last  momentB,  and  watched  her  gentle  spirit 
depart  in  peace.    * 

It  was  wonderful  to  me,  that  afler  the  ex- 
ertions I  had  been  able  to  make  with  those 
whose  feelings  and  habits  were  comparatively 
strange  to  me,  I  should  find  any  difficulty  in 
performing  the  same  duties  at  home :  but  so 
it  was.  Ronald  was  a  man  of  strong  and 
deep  character,  with  whom  the  words  that 
fell  unanswered  upon  his  ear  were  often 
graven  on  his  heart ;  nor  was  it  from  care- 
lessness about  the  ruin  which  his  habits 
brought  upon  his  family,  that  he  had  so  long 
persisted  in  the  ^vil  of  his  ways.  So  far 
from  this,  the  very  anguish  of  his  self  up- 
braidings  sometimes  drove  lum  away  from 
home,  and  in  this  manner  his  desperation 
served  to  increase  its  own  violence. 

The  case  with  my  husband  was  essentially 
different  His  was  a  mere  animal  propensi- 
ty— over  which  a  variable  and  volatile  spirit 
had  little  power.  It  was  not  to  drown  the 
anguish  of  a  tortured  mind  that  he  swallowed 
the  fatal  draught,  but  solely  for  the  sake  of 
the  excitement  and  the  love  of  what  he  called 
<<  good  company .'^  In  his  oflen-repeated  fits 
of  penitence  there  was  no  want  of  sincerity 
for  the  time;  but  nothing  could  give  con- 
stancy and  firmness  to  his  resolutions.  Thus, 
on  recovering  from  the  long  confinement  to 
which  his  accident  had  subjected  him,  he 
rushed  again  into  the  worid  with  fresli  inte- 
rest, and  sat  down  to  the  jovial  board,  deter- 
mined to  drink  hui  little  ! 

Still  there  was  a  radical  change  in  my 
feelings  towards  him,  and  the  views  which  I 
entertained  of  his  character  no  longer  plung- 
ed me  into  moodiness  and  despair.  During 
his  iibie»i  I  had  reaped  the  blessed  fruits  of 
continued  exertion  for  another's  good  ;  and 
though  I  could  not  be  said  to  love  him  be- 
yond the  common  kindness  wc  feel  for  those 
who  share  our  lot  in  life,  I  had  learned  to 
look  charitably  even  upon  him.     When  I 
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endeavoured  calmly  to  weigh  and  estimate 
his  character,  thousands  of  instances  occur- 
red to  my  recollection  in  which  I  might  have 
acted  a  more  Christian  part  towards  him, 
and  with  these  considerations  came  fresh 
pity  and  forgiveness  for  |^s  faults. 

"  But  what  ?"  said  I,  one  day,  to  Mr.  Or- 
morand,  when  we  had  been  speaking  with 
kindness  and  commiseration  of  the  absent — 
**  What  can  I  do  to  save  him  1" 

"  My  dear  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Ormorand, 
"  you  must  do  your  best :  I  never  heard  that 
we  were  commanded  to  save  each  other. 
Happy  is  it  for  us  that  the  salvation  of  our 
own  souls  is  ail  that  is  strictly  required  of  us. 
But  remember  that,  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  this  great  object,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
watch  over  each  other  for,good ;  that  we  do 
not  ^  da  ken  counscP  by  calculating  too  much 
upon  the  end,  but  persevere  faithfully  and 
diligently  in  rendering  our  appointed  service. 
Your  endeavours  to  save  your  husband  from 
disgrace  and  ruin  may  not  be  attended  with 
the  reward  you  desire;  but  are  there  not 
other  rewards  in  the  hand  of  Omnipotence, 
far,  far  beyond  what  your  most  earnest  en- 
deavours can  deserve?  Is  there  not  *that 
peace  of  mind  which  passeth  cdl  understand- 
ing '  never  denied  to  the  humble  and  perse- 
vering suppliant?  Are  there  not  the  pro- 
mises of  the  gospel  to  support  the  pilgrim  on 
his  way  ?  Is  there  not  the  unbounded  ocean 
of  everlasting  mercy,  into  which  the  tears  of 
our  weak  nature  may  flow  ?  Oh !  do  not 
despair,  even  though  the  desire  of  your  eyes 
should  be  denied !  You  know  that  in  this 
world  is  not  our  rest,  and  that  none  can 
drink  of  the  cup  of  life  without  tasting  its  un- 
palatable dregs.  Yours  may  be  all  centred 
in  one  drop  of  inexpressible  bitterness !  But 
is  not  the  rest  more  sweet  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  many  ?  I  know  what  you  will  answer 
me :  you  will  say,  *  let  the  axe  fall  anywhere 
but  here.  Let  my  outward  portion  be  one 
of  poverty  and  suffering,  but  leave  me  a 
home  where  my  spirit  may  dwell  in  peace. 
Let  the  blight  come  in  the  tempest,  so  that 
my  fireside  comforts  remain  unscathed.  Let 
the  lightning  strike  my  bark  upon  the  ocean, 


80  that  it  spare  my  summer  bower  ?  Aod  L 
who  know  the  strength  of  these  feelings,  not 
from  their  anguish,  but  their  blessedoea. 
preach  to  you,  it  may  seem,  in  mockery  of 
that  which  I  have  never  experienced,  b« 
still  with  a  heart  that  bleeds  for  your  calam- 
ity ;  and  still  with  boldness ;  for  I  know  tkt 
the  events  of  this  transitory  life  are  not  tf 
they  appear  to  our  contracted  vision ;  thai 
there  is  the  working  of  a  mighty  and  mytlt- 
rious  power  around  and  above  us,atriking 
out  waters  from  the  barren  rock;  opoo 
which  we  have  lain  prostrate  in  our  de*- 
pair,  bringing  forth  flowers  and  frMiti  in 
the  wilderness,  where  we  have  stretcbe^l 
our  wearied  limbs  to  die ;  and  raising  up  joy 
and  beauty  from  the  ashes  of  our  ruined 
hopes! 

"  Let  us  look,  my  friend,  away  from  ihi« 
one  point  of  misery,  and  number  the  Wett- 
ings that  are  beyond.  Have  you  not  the 
means  of  assisting  and  cherishing  the  poor? 
Employ  yourself  diligently  in  the  service  of 
others,  and  your  home — at  least  your  heart- 
will  no  longer  be  desolate.  Not  administer- 
ing outward  comforts  merely,  but  conveying 
instruction  to  the  ignorant ;  and  thus,  while 
bearing  a  blessijig  to  the  needy,  you  will 
often  be  blessed  yourself. 

"  I  recommend  these  pursuits  especially  to 
you,  because  I  believe  them  to  be  amongst 
the  means  afforded  by  Divine  Providence  ibr 
beguiling  tlie  mind  from  melancholy  and 
fruitless  brooding  over  its  own  secret  aw) 
selfish  sorrows.  Beyond  these  arc  those 
spiritual  helps,  which  I  need  not  point  out  to 
you,  but  which  I  pray  fervently  may  prove 
the  unfailing  support  of  your  soul." 

It  was  not  long  afler  this  conversation  took 
place  that  I  was  sunrunoned  to  attend  the  W 
moments  of  poor  Jenny ;  and  here,  if  I  had 
doubted  the  efficacy  of  that  faith,  which  my 
worthy  friend  had  so  earnestly  recommended 
to  me,  I  should  have  seen  a  lively  and  strik- 
ing instance  of  its  power  to  support  the  fee- 
ble spirit 

The  exhauster!  sufferer  was  still  able  to 
speak ;  and,  as  if  aware  that  time  with  her 
was  short,  tihe  laid  her  hand  upon  my  anQ} 
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M  I  ttood  bende  her,  and  lookhig  implor- 
inglj  m  my  face,  entreated  me,  in  the  sunple 
laogoa^  of  her  heart,  to  put  my  trust  lolely 
and  entirely  in  Him,  who  knows  what  is  best 
for  bis  &ail  creatures ;  **  for,"  continued  she, 
in  a  cheeribl  and  animated  tone,  "  it  is  this 
that  has  supported  me ;  it  is  this  that  will 
support  yon.** 

The  aged  mother  sat  by  the  bed,  with 
more  of  peace  in  her  countenance  than  I  had 
seen  there  before ;  and  Ronald,  poor  Ronald, 
BOW  smitten  to  his  inmost  soul,  corered  his 
face  with  both  his  hands,  and  sobbed  aloud, 
in  the  bitterness  of  unspeakable  anguisb ; 
«>metimei^  as  he  was  able  to  raise  up  his 
bead,  catching  Jenny's  eye  turned  towards 
him  with  such  looks  of  tenderness  and  love, 
that  the  fountains  of  his  tears  burst  forth 
tfsin^  and  he  wept  like  a  child,  without  eon- 
cealment  or  shame. 

''Oh!  may  those  tears  be  blessedP  said 
the  dying  woman.  "  Think  not  of  me,  Ro- 
naki,  when  I  am  gone.  I  was  but  like  a 
flower  in  your  path,  love,  that  withered  at 
ooonslay.  But  think  of  the  flowers  of  para- 
dise, and  the  burden  that  must  be  borne,  and 
the  battle  that  must  be  fought,  before  we  can 
snter  where  they  bloom  for  ever.  Keep  on, 
keep  00,  the  strife  will  soon  be  oVer ;  it  is 


worth  all  to  gain  the  prise  P  and,  so  saying, 
her  gentle  soul  departed. 

From  this  time  Ronald  was  an  altered 
man ;  not  but  that  he  had  sometimes  hard 
conflicti  before  he  could  compel  himself  pa- 
tiently to  endure  the  gnawing  worm  of  self- 
reproach;  but  what  with  the  vigilant  care 
of  a  Christian  mother,  and  the  winning  help- 
lessness of  his  poor  children,  and,  above  iJI, 
with  that  mercy,  whose  unfailing  fountains 
refresh  the  soul  of  the  penitent,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  keep  on  a  steady  course,  without  any 
aAer  breach  of  regularity  of  life  or  conduct 

Not  so^  my  poor  husband.  I  have  now 
watched  over  him  for  years.  I  have  seen 
him  dismissed  iVom  his  high  station,  and  re- 
turned thanks  that  he  was  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  disgrace  the  ministry  of  the  diurch. 
I  have  descended  with  him  into  the  most  pri- 
vate and  seduded  walk  of  Hfe ;  and  though 
I  have  found  in  that  walk  much  to  reconcile 
its  roughness,  and  smooth  down  its  thorns,  I 
still  lift  up  my  voice  fh>m  a  weary  and 
wounded  spirit,  (and  oh  I  that  I  could  speak 
more  powerfblly)  to  warn  the  trifling,  the 
thoughtless,  and  the  rash,  fVom  that  most 
lamentable  of  all  calamities— most  irrepara- 
ble of  all  misfortunes— ''an  fll-assorted  mar- 
riage.'* 
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Though  well  aware  that  to  erase,  eyen 
from  a  popular  volume,  every  sentence 
against  which  an  objection  can  be  brought, 
must  be  to  leave  the  author  in  the  predica- 
ment of  the  complaisant  artist  who  effiiced 
his  painting  in  his  endeavours  to  please 
the  public,  in  striking  out  every  part  which 
did  not  obtain  entire  approbation ;  yet  is 
there  one  feature  in  the  Pictures  of  Private 
life  which  has  been  hinted  at  by  more 
than  one  Review,  of  too  important  a  na- 
ture to  be  passed  over  without  serious  con- 
sideration. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  First  Series  of 
this  work  that  the  religious  sentiments  it 
contains  are  not  sufficiently  decided. 

U  by  decided  is  meant  seelarianj  I  freely 
acknowledge  that  I  have,  both  in  the  first 
and  second  volume,  studiously  avoided 
every  sentiment,  and  every  mode  of  ex- 
pression, not  common  to  Christians  of  every 
denomination,  deeming  the  fundamental 
principles  of  religion  all-sufficient  for  my 
purpose.  Had  that  purpose  been  confined 
to  the  narrow  circle  of  domestic  life,  I 
should  doubtless  have  made  many  additions 
from  my  own  peculiar  views  of  what  may 
be  most  expedient,  useful  and  salutary  un- 
der  certain  circumstances  of  birth  and 
education.  But  these  views,  had  they 
eren  agreed  with  one  particular  party,  and 
oUoined  from  that  party  the  recommenda- 
tion of  being  more  decided^  would  have 
been  of  little  service  to  the  community  at 
large,  and  might  possibly  in  some  cases 
have  prevented  the  introduction  of  more 


important  truth  upon  which  all  conmmni- 
ties  agree. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  my 
object  is  rather  moral  than  religious.  To 
higher  teachers  I  leave  the  definition  of 
what  religion  is  \  my  humbler  and  more 
befitting  task  is  to  show  what  we  should 
be  without  its  supporting  and  purifying 
influence ;  to  point  out  the  different  paths 
which  conduct  us  to  or  from  this  blessed 
goal;  and,  if  possible,  to  spare  the  idle 
and  the  thoughtless  the  cost  of  learning  by 
their  own  experience  what  fatal  conse- 
quences attend  upon  the  choice  of  an  er- 
roneous course. 

I  caimot  commit  the  present  volume  to 
the  good-will  of  the  public,  without  one 
word  of  a  lighter  nature  to  the  gossips 
who  sit  around  the  Christmas  fire— to 
those  whose  busy  hands  are  ever  ready  to 
direct  the  arrow  for  which  they  have  not 
bent  the  bow.  By  such,  a  great  deal  has 
been  said  in  reference  to  my  last  volume 
on  the  subject  of  personality— a  subject  on 
which  I  beg  leave  to  assure  them  that  I 
have  been  more  guilty  of  inadvertency 
than  design;  and  that  many  likenesses 
have  been  pointed  out  to  me,  with  the  coin- 
cidence of  names  and  initials,  of  which  I 
was  altogether  unconscious  at  the  time  of 
writing. 

That  an  author  should  draw  a  likeness 
without  knowing  it,  will  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved by  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  process  of  thought  by  which  an 
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abstract  idea  is  deriyed.  But  to  use  the 
parallel  of  painting,  as  best  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  let  us  suppose  an  artist  employed 
in  representing  a  personification  of  mel- 
ancholy. He  gives  himself  up  for  a  while 
to  the  abstract  idea.  But  his  business  is  to 
convey  it  to  others,  and  imagination  quickly 
produces  the  figure  to  which  memory  has 
(unconsciously  to  him)  given  the  features 
of  the  person  from  whom  he  has  possibly 
derived  his  first  or  most  forcible  impres- 
sions of  melancholy.  While  absorbed  in 
the  single  idea  derived  from  these  impres- 
sions, he  pursues  his  work  without  recog- 
nizing the  likeness,  until  others  more  dis- 
criminating are  kind  enough  to  point  it 
out ;  and,  then,  if  the  representation  should 
by  chance  be  of  any  temperament,  quality, 
or  passion,  more  despicable  than  melan- 
choly, woe  to  the  poor  painter  I 

There  is  no  teacher  like  experience; 
there  is  no  proper  regret  for  the  past  but 
that  which  produces  amendment  for  the 


future  I  now  ofier  to  the  public  a  vdvzne 
containing  many  characters,  all  so  care- 
fully selected,  watched  and  guarded,  that, 
but  for  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  hu- 
manity and  consequent  paiticipitioa  in 
human  infirmities,  I  could  almost  defy  the 
scrutiny  of  the  most  penetrating  eye  to  de- 
tect a  resemblloice,  unless  it  be  to  my 
friends'  friends,  and  surely  I  shall  not  be 
considered  accountable  for  that 

To  those  who  have  been  more  actire 
than  judicious  in  distributing  the  in»- 
nesses  of  the  last  volume,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  they  look  for  themselves  alone 
in  this,  and  that  they  confine  their  search 
to  the  examples  that  are  most  praiseworthy. 
If  they  succeed,  how  happy  will  it  be  for 
them  and  me ! — How  much  happier,  dtan 
should  they  choose  out  the  most  excepdoo- 
able  characters,  Rx.  them  upon  individaals 
of  their  acquaintance,  and  blame  the  writer 
for  the  consequences. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Aithe  Rev.  Charles  Forester,  rector  of 
the  parish  of  Haoghton,  was  taming  down 
the  hrow  of  the  hill  which  oreriooked  his 
own  qniet  dwelling  in  the  valley,  he  was  met 
by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Percival,  who,  laying  hold 
oTthe  rein  of  his  bridle,  playfully  cried  out, 
**  A  boon !  a  boon !" 

<*  What  is  your  pleasure,  fair  dame  ?^  ask- 
ed the  rector. 

"  To-morrow  is  the  day,*^  replied  the  lady, 
'appointed  for  certain  rural  sports,  such  as 
fishing,  boating,  and  the  like :  and  we  desire 
the  company  of  your  daughter  Agnes,  who 
tlways  adds  double  pleasure  to  whatever 
party  she  may  honour  with  her  presence." 

Mr.  Forester  shook  his  head.  "  I  do  not 
tike  your  parties  upon  water ;  Agnes  may 
■t  in  damp  shoes,  to  say  the  least  of  the  dan- 
t^f  and  he  hit  his  pony  a  sm'art  stroke 
Qpon  (he  neck,  which  made  him  quickly  dis- 
vnangte  his  rein,  and  start  off  at  a  brisk 
trot 

Mrs.  Percival  walked  off  also  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  knowing,  by  long  acquaintance 
with  the  habits  and  feelings  of  lordly  man, 
that  the  less  she  said  to  urge  her  suit,  the 
n^ote  Gkdy  was  her  brother's  heart  to  relent  | 


It  was  not  long  before  he  was  again  at  her 
side. 

« I  have  been  thfaiking,''  said  he,  « that 
the  poor  child  has  but  little  entertainment  at 
home,  and  that,  if  she  does  really  add  so 
much  pleasure  to  the  party,  she  might  as 
well  go.  But  mind,  sister ;  in  the  article  of 
clothing,  I  depend  upon  you,  as  understand- 
ing these  things  better  than  myself;  and  if 
she  should  catch  cold  —  ^ 

**  Thank  you !  thank  you  P  interrupted 
Mrs.  Percival ;  <'I  will  gladly  bear  all  the 
punishment  3rou  may  think  fit  to  inflict  upon 
me,  if  she  should  catch  cold." 

The  morning  was  beautifhl  when  the 
merry  gnxtp  set  off  Agnes,  who  had  not 
yet  learned  the  painftil  lesson,  that  when 
boys  go  forth  to  enjoy  themselves,  girls  must 
stay  at  home,  took  the  place,  prepared  for 
her  comfort  and  safety  with  cloaks,  cushions, 
and  wrappers,  which  she  pushed  aside  as 
soon  as  her  father  and  Mrs.  Percival  had  con- 
cluded their  many  charges  to  the  old,  expe- 
rienced watermen,  and  were  fairly  out  of 
sight  Close  beside  her  sat  her  cousin  Arnold 
Percival,  a  tail,  commandin:;-k>oking  youth, 
some  years  older  than  herself,  whose  right 
to  the  privileged  seat  no  one  disputed;  and 
at  the  fhrthest  possible  distance,  stripped  to 
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his  shirt  sleeves,  and  toggling  at  the  oar,  was 
his  younger  brother,  Walter  These  two 
boys  (or  young  men,  as  they  were  more  like- 
ly to  have  called  themselves,)  were  each 
bom  to  an  inheritance  as  different  as  the  di»> 
positions  which  they  carried  along  with  them. 
Arnold  was  heir  to  an  entailed  estate,  which 
would,  at  some  future  time,  afford  him  the 
possession  of  an  almost  princely  fortune : 
Walter  had  no  other  dependance  than  upon 
a  clear  head  and  ready  hand.  Gladly  would 
Arnold  have  shared  half  his  wealth  with 
Walter ;  but  Walter,  since  he  was  not  bom 
with  a  tide  to  it,  scrupled  to  receive  the 
slightest  pecuniary  obligation  from  his  bro- 
ther. Perhaps,  had  their  hearts  been  laid 
open,  pride  would  have  been  found  the  only 
quality  in  which  they  resembled  each  other ; 
but  Arnold's  pride  was  of  an  open  domineer- 
ing character,  while  his  brother's  was  so 
deep  and  hidden,  as  to  be  scarcely  discerni- 
ble in  his  outward  actions.  Arnold's  charac- 
teristics, as  a  boy,  were  indolence  and  indif- 
ference; the  one  arising  partly  from  consti- 
tution, partly  from  the  knowledge  that  he 
should  never  be  called  upon  for  exertion ;  the 
other  from  a  general  distrust  of  kindness, 
and  latent  sui^icion  that  his  money,  not  him- 
self, was  the  object  of  attraction.  Walter 
would  have  been  enthusiastic  almost  to  mad- 
ness, had  it  not  been  for  the  common  sense 
and  correct  feeling  which  kept  all  the  exuber- 
ance of  his  mind  in  check :  thus  he  was  ac- 
customed to  pursue  his  favorite  employments 
in  secret,  to  rise  early,  and  sit  up  late,  to  la- 
bour and  endure,  with  a  pertinacity  that  was 
almost  certain  to  ensure  success.  What  his 
favourite  emjrfoyments  were,  and  what  the 
degree  of  mental  power  he  was  capable  of 
exercising,  few  people  suspected,  and  none 
knew;  for  he  was  careless  at  school,  and 
made  Uttle  progress  in  the  beaten  track  of 
learning.  Arnold  was  more  successful  in 
his  aquirements,  as  he  was  solicitous  that  no- 
thing should  bo  wanting  to  complete  the  dig- 
nified and  imposing  character  to  which  he 
aspired.  Every  one  might  discover,  at  the 
first  glance,  that  Arnold  was  the  gentleman ; 
and  it  needed  as  little  penetration  to  see  that 


Walter  would  one  day  be  the  man  ofopright 
and  steady  useAdness,  of  strict  pvmetoality, 
promptness,  and  integrity  in  the  commoo  a^ 
fairs  of  life.  Arnold  never  calleda  serrut 
or  ordered  a  horse^  but  they  were  ready  oo 
the  instant  Walter  hated  that  any  ooe 
should  do  for  him  what  he  was  able  to  do  for 
himself;  but  wbdn  he  did  require  serfke 
from  his  mother's  domestics,  he  could  obtaia 
it  as  readily  for  love,  as  his  broker  oould  ibr' 
fear^i  Arw^d  held  no  eommnnication  with 
what  Walter  was  accustomed  to  ealltbeitie 
fid  classes  of  society ;  but  Walter  listened 
to  their  complaints,  redressed  their  griens- 
ces  as  far  as  he  was  able,  and  showed  ihtm 
respect  by  a  thousand  litde  acts  oTconsiden' 
tion,  richly  worth  their  cost  Arnold's  &ee 
was  of  a  handsome,  proud,  and  meUncfaolj 
cast,  finely  moulded,  but  cold  and 
and  the  glance  of  his  beautiibl  dark  eye 
generally  directed  to  distant  objects^  or 
dered  on  in  llsUess  and  dreamy  vacotty; 
while  Walter,  much  below  his  broditr  in 
stature,  was  equally  inferior  to  him  in  aQ 
that  could  strike  the  attention  of  the  sopeifi- 
cial  observer.  His  eyes  were  blue  and  clear, 
and  usually  concentrated  in  their  look,  at  if 
the  faculties  of  his  mind  were  5xed  upon  some 
powerful  image,  or  strong  focus  of  light,  le- 
vealed  only  to  his  inward  vision;  hit  Iqis 
were  thin,  finn,  and  compressed,  and  aU  hk 
movements  decided,  prompt,  and  energetic ; 
he  had,  besides,  in  very  eariy  life,  an  uneom* 
mon  flow  of  animal  spirit^  so  that,  before  be  \ 
began  to  think  deeply,  he  played  with  more 
vivacity  than  any  other  boy.  At  the  time 
of  the  fishing  party,  the  change  in  hi» 
character  had  but  just  appeared*  Some 
rude  attempts  at  mechanism,  closely  con- 
cealed in  the  remotest  comer  of  his  private 
closet,  bore  testimony  to  earnest  and  grave 
thought ;  but  he  had  too  much  of  the  boy 
about  him  still  to  sit  long  at  any  emptoyment 
and  he  now  laughed,  shouted,  and  rowed  with 
unrivalled  strength  and  determinaiioo. 

It  was  a  glorious  day.  The  sun  shone 
out  in  cloudless  light ;  the  boat  glided  swifUy 
over  the  waters ;  the  trees  bent  down  their 
feathery  boughs  as  if  to  soothe  the  rippliqg  j 
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■tream  Ihat  foamed  and  fretted  against  the 
rocky  shores,  and  the  birds  sung  sweetly  in 
Che  distance,  until  startled  from  the  branches, 
tbey  winged  their  rapid  fli^t  away  from 
this  region  of  peace  and  beauty.  All  things 
above,  around  and  beneath,  wore  the  garb 
of  nature's  holiday ;  and  even  Arnold, 
charmed  out  of  himself,  sent  forth  his  deep- 
toned  voice  in  a  wild  and  melancholy  song. 
At  length  they  reached  the  basin  or  broad 
{  space  in  the  river,  where  their  q>ort  was  to 
!|  begin.  Li^tly  every  foot  sprang  from  the 
j  boat,  and  Agnes,  no  less  eager  than  the  rest, 
;.  sfeising  the  line  which  Walter  had pfepared, 
I  took  her  place  beside  a  drooping  birch  and 
i  i  waited  for  her  prey. 

I  Arnold  alone,  of  all  the  party,  declined  to 

I I  enter  into  their  amusement  Striding  from 
I  rock  to  rock,  he  quickly  disappeared  from 
l«  their  sight,  and,  winding  round  a  hi^  point 
'  which  jutted  out  into  the  stream,  seated  him- 
\  self  fike  an  eagle  upon  its  height,  exalted,  in 

!  has  own  kleas,  to  as  great  a  superiority  over 
,  the  meiry  creatures  he  had  lefr,  as  this  soli- 
i  tary  rodi  was  above  the  shallow  waters  rip- 
.   pling  at  its  base.    On  his  difficult  and  cireui- 

tooa  path  he  had  gathered  handAds  of  fern 
I  and  wild  flowers,  each  little  group  a  picture 
I  of  woodland  beauty,  enough  to  seiu)  the  spirit 
I   up  10  Heaven  in  the  incense  of  gratitude ; 

and  DOW  the  misanthrope  amused  himself  by 
'  casting  them  one  by  one  into  the  stream  be- 
'   low,  moraK«ing  as  they  dropped  from  his 

ingers  and  fluttered  in  the  summer  wind 

upon  the  emptiness  and  worthless  of  all 

thiaga.    Wearied  as  man  must  naturally  be 

with  that  S3rstem  of  reasoning  which  tends 
I  to  estaUish  the  non-existence  of  useftil  ends, 
|,  and  wise  parposes  in  the  creation,  Arnold  at 

last  descended  from  his  height  and  joined  the 
>  party  below.  Some  were  reclining  in  laugh- 
I  tng  indolenee  upon  the  rocks;  some  pursu- 
I   ing  their  amusement  in  solitary  sflenee ;  and 

others  exulting  » the  triumph  of  a  first  bite  ; 

while  WaHsr  was  busily  emplo)*ed  in  lead- 
•  ing  Agnes  away  from  the  deceitAd  and  slip- 
^  pery  shore,  to  some  safer  standing-place,  ar- 

tsi^fing  her  tackle,  and  doing  every  thing 
jl  hr  her  exeepi  draw  out  her  hicUess  victims. 


Arnold  looked  upon  his  brother  and  his 
fair  cousin  with  the  same  sneer  of  contempt 
with  which  he  had  first  regarded  the  group 
of  idlers  and  the  patient  solitaries  farther  up 
the  stream.  He  made  no  remark ;  but  his 
countenance  and  his  character  were  so  well 
known  to  all,  that  they  bore  along  with  them 
an  influence  more  readily  felt  than  explained. 

Agnes  laid  down  the  line  and  said  she  was 
weary;  Walter  took  it  up  and  walked  off 
with  an  air  that  showed  his  will,  if  not  his 
power,  to  catch  every  fish  in  the  river;  the 
idlers  rose  and  wondered  when  the  party 
would  think  it  time  to  eat;  the  solitaries 
gave  up  their  fruitless  task  and  gathered 
round  their  friends;  while  Agnes,  ever  the 
first  to  perceive  and  turn  away  the  dark 
spirit  of  discontent,  ran  for  the  baskets  of 
provisions,  and  began  to  i^ace  around  upon 
the  rocks  the  welcome  viands  which  Mrs. 
Percival  had  prepared ;  and  fortunate  it  was 
for  her  endeavours  to  maintain  good  huaiour 
and  good  will,  that  they  were  ba^ed  by  the 
keen  and  healthy  appetites  of  the  whole 
group.  Even  Arnold  sould  eat;  and  Wal- 
ter, after  being  summoned  by  the  shrill  notes 
of  the  bugle,  came  wandering  up  from  his 
retreat 

Agnes  had  chosen  for  the  i^ace  of  refresh- 
ment a  sort  of  picturesque  cave  or  hollow  by 
the  side  of  the  stream,  where  they  were 
shaded  from  the  sun  by  the  branches  of  the 
feathery  birch,  and  lulled  by  the  ripple  of  the 
water  at  their  feet 

"  Is  it  not  happiness  to  be  here  I'' exclaimed 
the  delighted  girl  ^  Arnold  took  his  wonted 
place  beside  her ;  but  there  was  no  answer 
in  his  lace  to  any  voice  that  ipoke  of  happe 
ness,  and  she  appealed  to  Walter  the  last  of 
a  row  of  boys  seated  on  the  <^»posile  side  of 
their  sylvan  temjrfe.  He  answered  from  his 
clear  blue  eyes  with  such  a  look  as  the 
wounded  and  weary,  the  deceived  and  the 
deceitful,  try  in  vain  to  assume ;  a  look  that 
lasts  but  seldom  beyond  the  days  of  oar 
childhood ;  a  look  that  reminds  us  uf  a 
higher  and  purer  state  of  existence,  ana  tells 
more  of  what  we  might  be  than  what  we 
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The  flMtft  was  ended,  the  songs  rang,  and 
all  were  ready  to  renew  their  ^rt 

"  Are  you  weary?*'  asked  one. 

"Weary?  never P  exclaimed  Walter, 
and  he  bounded  forth  again  like  a  young 
fawn  upon  the  dewy  plain.  Arnold  and  Ag- 
nes were  left  alone  to  their  meditations,  for 
Agnes  knew  that  her  grave  cousin  was  no 
favourite  with  the  boys;  ''and  therefore," 
said  she  lo  herself,  '*  as  no  one  wishes  for  his 
company,  I  will  stay  with  him,  that  he  may 
not  be  leh  entirely  alone." 

^  So  you  really  like  the  sport  of  fishing," 
said  Arnold. 

"Oh I  yes,"  repHed  Agnes,  "I  like  to 
look  into  the  bosom  of  the  clear  water  where 
it  is  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  to  see  the 
rocks  and  pebbles  and  wild  weeds  on  the 
shore.  As  for  the  fishmg,  I  don't  care  much 
about  that,  only  it  makes  an  object." 

''What  a  pity,"  said  her  cousin,  "that 
you  cannot  find  a  better  object  I  was 
thinking,  as  I  looked  down  upon  you  fh>m. 
the  rock,  that  amongst  all  the  savage  won- 
ders of  creation,  man  was  the  only  anhnal 
who  had  refinement  enough  in  his  cruelty  to 
make  one  living  creature  a  bait  for  the  des- 
triTction  of  another.  The  tiger,  the  eat,  and 
all  that  relentless  tribe,  are  accustomed  to 
sport  with  their  victims  before  they  devour 
them ;  but  when  we  see  the  lion  catch  the 
butterfly  and  hang  it  out  as  a  lure  for  the 
birds  of  the  air,  that  he  in  his  turn  may  prey 
upon  them,  then  may  we  truly  say  that  the 
lion  In  his  nature  is  noble  and  generous  as 
man.  I  watched  you  this  morning  for  hours, 
as  I  sat  alone ;  but  with  most  amazement 
my  eye  dwelt  upon  the  figure  of  a  fair  young 
girl,  who  snatched  out  m  triumph  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  stream,  and  left  them  on 
the  sandy  shore  to  pant  away,  in  lingering 
agonies,  the  miserflJ)le  remnant  of  .their 
lives." 

Agnes  bent  down  her  head,  and  blushed 
in  silence.  At  last,  afler  many  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  smile,  she  said,  "  You  are  too  se- 
vere, Amdd,  upon  a  small  matter ;  yet  now 
that  I  think  of  it  seriously,  I  cannot  say 


much  in  its  defence,  and  therefore,  I  will 
never  do  the  like  again." 

At  this  instant,  a  loud  splash  was  heard  in 
the  water,  and  a  general  cry  arose  from  the 
party.   "Walter,  poor  Walter,  has  fallen  in  r 

Arnold  did  not  stay  to  hear  more.  He 
was  an  excellent  swimmer,  rind  from  the 
first  impulse  of  a  naturally  kkid  heart,  he 
leaped  into  the  stream.  The  hellowi 
amongst  the  rocks  were  so  deep  and  deodt- 
ful,  that  it  was  some  time  befbre  he  soo- 
oeeded  in  finding  and  dragging  his  bro 
tiier  to  the  shore.  Agnes  was  at  his  sidfc  w 
a  moment,  ehafing  his  temples,  his  handi, 
and  his  feet,  but  apparent^  without  avaiL 

"Let  us  carry  him,"  said  she,  ^ to  the 
nearest  house  f  and  dSreetly  all  the  boys  o^ 
lered  their  servioes,  for  Waller  was  the 
pride,  and  the  joy,  of  every  heart,  the  prince 
of  comrades,  the  king  of  good  feUowship 
and  glee. 

Arnold  took  upon  himself  to  direct  who 
should  assist  and  who  should  not,  walking 
at  the  head  of  the  party,  end  poiatmg  oat  a 
cottage  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river. 
Here  he  stood  over  his  brother  in  a  calm 
and  collected  manner,  ordering  such  means 
to  be  tried  as  he  believed  lo  be  most  rational 
and  efficacious ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  ^ow 
of  1^  return  to  thi»  cheeks  of  Walter  and 
joy  to  the  watchful  eyes  around  him,  thsii 
Arnold  withdrew  from  the  group,  and  ooty 
returned  to  reassure  himself  of  his  brother^ 
safety,  and  recommend  to  the  boys  who  had 
had  excitement  enough  for  one  day  at  least, 
that  they  should  seek  the  boatmen  and  make 
the  best  of  their  way  homeward.  "  And  for 
you,  Agnes,"  said  he^  "I  give  you  your 
choice :  If  you  prefer  remaining  with  my 
brother,  you  shall ;  if  not,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  supfJy  your  place."  On  which  Agnes 
decided  at  once  to  stay,  and  Arnold  walked 
off  with  the  rest 

When  Walter  had  folly  recovered  the 
possession  of  his  fiiculties,  his  gratitude  was 
beyond  bounds.  Starting  from  the  bed 
upon  which  he  had  been  laid,  he  dressed 
himself  in  a  grotesque  suit  of  elothes  belong- 
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img  lo  the  coltager'fl  son,  and  then  plaoidg  a 
dMkir  betide  the  fire  for  Agnes,  assured  her 
<Mrer  aad  over  again,  that  he  was  perfectly 
^reit,  and  that  she  alone  vm»  in  danger  of 
vnffering.  All  her  kindness  and  care  only 
redoubled  his  protestations  that  he  felt  no- 
thing bat  health  and  gladness,  and  when  the 
eamage  sent  (br  them  by  Mrs.  Percival,  ar- 
rived at  the  door,  he  assisted  bis  gentie  coo- 
son  with  asinuch  alacrity  and  politeness  as  if 
his  recent  exploit  in  the  water  had  been  no- 
thing bat  a  dream.  The  tfane  before  they 
reached  home  was  spent  in  mutual  congra- 
tulatioos  that  things  had  been  no  worse :  for 
"^Obf'  said  Walter,  "it  might  have  been 
yea  dear  Agnes^  instead  of  me  V* 


CHAPTER  n. 

Pebbaps  the  kind  reader  -wfll  not  unwil- 
lingly pass  OR  with  me  over  the  space  of  a 
few  short  and  mieventful  years,  supposing 
by  a  slight  efibrt  of  the  mind,  that  according 
to  the  usual  course  of  time,  ^e  old  will  have 
grown  more  grey,  the  young  more  grove ; 
that  a  few  venerable  heads  will  have  been 
^aki  in  the  quiet  tomb,  and  a  few  warm 
hearts  have  Mrakened  to  the  oonvktion  that 
life  is  not  altogether  a  garden  of  flowers, 
that  the  sun  of  human  happiness  does  not 
always  riiine,  and  tha^the  pictures  of  imagi- 
nation to  maintain  any  claim  to  truth,  must, 
like  the  world  which  they  flatteringly  repre- 
sent, have  their  revolutions  of  night  and 
day. 

In  the  next  place,  let  ua  look  in  upon  the 
parlour  of  Mrs.  Percival,  where  a  comely 
matron  with  whom  tame  has  had  none  but 
gentle  dealings,  plies  her  quick  needle,  ever 
and  anon  glanciog  round  to  ascertain  the 
perfect  and  systematical  adjustment  of  books, 
pictures,  and  vases  of  summer  flowers,  with 
which  her  elegant  apartment  is  profusely 
adorned.  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  table, 
a  pale  girl  dressed  in  deep  mourning  is 
bending  over  a  halPfinished  drawing.    A 
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girl— no!  when  she  raises  her  head,  and 
fixes  her  grave  and  earnest  eyes  upon  the 
countenance  of  her  aunt,  you  see  at  oncC) 
that  Agnes  Forester  is  no  longer  a  girl.  But 
why  that  <<  sable  stole,"  and  meekly  braided 
hair,— and  why  the  absence  of  all  those  or- 
naments with  which  her  doating  father  used 
to  delight  to  see  his  child  adorned?  The 
fact,  that  Mr.  Forester  had  been  called  away 
to  his  long  home,  must  account  fbr  one  part 
of  the  change,  and  the  melancholy  truth  that 
he  had  lefl  behind  him  but  a  scanty  pittance 
for  his  daughter,  now  thrown  actindly  upon 
the  kindness  and  protection  of  her  annl,  must 
account  for  the  other.  The  anguish  of  the 
first  grief  whkfa  ever  assailed  her  heart,  had 
given  to  the  once  happy  face  of  Agnes  a 
tinge  of  melandioly,  while  certain  diflkulties 
arising  out  of  her  present  situation  with  a 
feeling  of  dependance,  and  a  strong  desh*e  to 
adapt  herself  in  every  way  to  what  a  strict 
sense  of  propriety  might  require,  added  a 
gravity  to  her  look  and  general  deportment 
somewhat  beyond  her  years.  Her  aunt,  too, 
though  of  a  disposition  naturally  kind,  frank 
and  generous,  had  just  that  prompt  decided 
matter-of-fact  way  of  speaking,  which,  ac- 
companied with  a  vein  of  dry  sarcastic  hu- 
mour, has  a  direct  and  powerful  tendency  to 
seal  up  the  fountains  of  a  young  and  tender 
heart  To  magnify  smah  grievaaees,  and 
brood  over  half  conceived  anxieties,  and 
^  weep  we  scarce  know  why,"  are  amongst 
the  weaknesses  of  youth,  while  our  portion 
is  yet  so  pleasant,  our  summer  so  bright,  and 
our  hopes  so  little  scathed,  that  we  can  aflbrd 
this  expenditure  of  feeling  witliout  any  ade- 
quate cause.  But  when  watched  witli  criti- 
cal inspection,  and  coolly  questioned  as  to 
the  direct  origin  of  our  tears,  we  leam  not  to 
cease  to  weep,— alas,  no !  but  to  weep  only 
in  private,  and  to  wear  for  the  public  a  mask, 
whose  unmeaning  and  impenetrable  aspect, 
bids  defiance  to,  that  scrutiny  which  time  and 
experience  have  not  yet  prepared  us  to  bear. 
Thus  Agnes  Forester,  in  the  presence  of  her 
aunt,  was  a  correct,  amiable,  and  well-be- 
haved young  Uidy,  but  little  more ;  for  the 
full  tide  of  her  warm  feelings  was  only  per- 
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mitted  to  fiow  without  restraint  in  secret  and 
solitude. 

"  Which  of  your  cousins  do  you  like  bestl" 
adred  Mrs.  Percival,  aU  on  a  sudden,  and 
fixing  upon  her  niece  a  look,  sharp  as  the 
needle  she  had  just  drawn  from  her  woik, 
whfle  Agiies,  startled  no  douht  by  the  ab- 
ruptness of  the  question,  blushed  the  deepest 
crimson. 

^  Why  do  you  hesitate,  child  ?"  continued 
the  aunt,  ^as  if  I  had  phmged  you  into  a 
metaphysical  dilemma." 

^  It  ira  subject  I  never  thooght  of  before,'' 
said  Agnes,  "  and  it  requires  time  to  decide 
upon." 

**  But  Tdiich  could  you  best  ^are  ?  for,  as 
th^  are  both  likely  to  leave  me  soon,  I  am 
constantly  weighing  and  balancing  the  losses 
I  shall  sustain." 

<*Both  likely  to  leave  you  1"  said  Agnes, 
looking  up. 

<<  Tes,  both.  Tou  know  Arnold  must  go 
to  college;  and  Walter,  poor  fellow!  will 
be  obliged  to  pursue  some  employment  that 
win  afford  him  a  maintenance  for  the  Ai- 
ture." 

^  I  knew,"  said  Agnes,  ^th&t  Arnold  was 
constantly  talking  of  college,  but  I  did  not 
undenrtand  that  he  really  meant  to  ga" 

"I  hope  he  does,"  replied  the  mother. 
^  He  wants  knowledge  of  men  and  manners ; 
he  wants  association  with  the  vrorid,  to  give 
him  a  better  opinion  of  it  But  this  is  no- 
thing to  my  purpose ;  I  want  to  know  which 
of  them  you  could  best  spare.  I  have  weigh- 
ed the  matter  myself,  and  drawn  my  own 
cemclusions ;  and  now  I  ask  you,  just  to  know 
whether  you  agree  with  me." 

Agnes  leaned  b^k  in  her  chair;  and 
while  playing  with  her  pencil,  and  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  the  fire,  gave  her  mind  up  to 
itself,  more  than  she  was  wont  to  do  in  the 
presence  of  her  aunt" 

"  Why,  Arnold,"  said  she  at  last,  **  is  more 
my  companion ;  he  rides  and  walks  with  me 
more  than  Walter  does." 

**  And  yet  Walter  trains  your  horse,  and 
takes  care  of  your  dog,  and  feeds  your  birds, 
and  does  ten  times  more  for  you.'* 


'^That's  very  true,  and  I  shofald  be  na- 
gratefol  indeed  M*  I  did  not  miss  him  mOj; 
but  if  he  went  out  toto  the  world,  I  shoidi 
have  the  ha|ipineas  of  knowing  that  be  wrndd 
always  make  friends,  and  obtain  good  wiD 
from  every  living  thing  around  hiDDL  WUk 
for  Arnold  I  should  feel  such  dreadfid  amis- 
tjj  lest  his  character  should  not  be  pniperiy 
esCimalad.  Beaidea,  who  would  ha  fiod  to 
love,  or  to  love  him,  amongst  the  mnhituie; 
or  who  would  ever  dive  into,  and  diseovcr, 
the  exealient  qualities  fliat  lie  buried  in  bii 
heart 

"And  pray,  mmy  I  ask  what  dioae  end- 
lent  qualities  are  T* 

^Gh\  B,  deep,  m]rstaiou&  Bymn-fihe  asrt 
of  virtue." 

'<  I  am  equally  in  the  dark,"  replied  te 
aunt,  **yn&k  regard  to  the  virtues  of  the  no- 
ble poet    Perhaps  you  will  enlighten  me." 

<'A  wild,  recklessness,  disinterestedness, 

a something,  I  hardly  know  how  to 

give  it  a  name." 

"And  the  names  you  have  ehoseo,  mj 
dear  niece,  are  so  little  adi^itad  to  my  pfe- 
CMiceived  notions  of  moral  erceHenca,  that  I 
confess  I  hardly  understand  you.  But,  pass- 
ing over  his  wildness  and  recklcnswass,  as 
qualities  which  I,  as  a  mother,  am  not  oapar 
ble  of  appreciating,  let  me  a^  in  what  way 
he  has  ever  shown  his  disinteneetediieaB'?" 

"  Oh !  in  a  thousand  ways,  dear  ans^  if 
you  did  but  know  him  better.  Was  it  not 
he  who  saved  his  brother  from  a  waAsrf 
gravel" 

"  And  would  not  your  Newfoundland  dog 
have  done  the  same  ?" 

"  I  cannot  talk  with  you,"  said  Agnes, 
half  vexed  and  half  amused,  *^yoQ  tan 
everything  to  ridicule." 

"Ah!  do  not  mistake  me,"  replied  her 
aunt ;  "  nor  think  that  a  mother  can  tura  to 
ridicule  the  melandioly  infatuation  of  hsr 
own  chQd,  and  of  one  whom  she  loveB 
dearly  as  her  own.  I  thought  you  had  been 
better  teught,  Agnes  Forester,  than  to  call 
that  virtae  which  gtitters  only  in  the  dislem- 
pered  dream  of  a  delirious  poet.  Dqwnd  i 
upon  it,  there  is  little  virtue  in  thooe  charac- 
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tere  which  separate  themselves  from  the 
chain  of  human  sympathy,  and  cannot  stoop 
and  bend,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  ge- 
neral good  of  society." 

"  There !"  exclaimed  Arnold,  as  he  en- 
tered Just  in  time  to  catch  the  clpsing  sen- 
tence, ^  there  spoke  the  spirit  of  one  who 
deserves  a  crown  of  glory  from  that  society 
which  she  idolizes.  Of  glory  such  as  no- 
thing but  the  flash  of  the  meteor,  and  the 
glimmer  of  the  glow-worm,  and  the  sparkle 
of  the  sun-beam  on  the  wave,  can  rival  in 
stability  and  weight  Are  you,  my  fair  cou- 
sin, taking  lessons  in  my  mother's  system  of 
popuhirity  t  Alk>w  me  to  add  my  voice  to 
hers.  First,  then,  as  a  dutiftil  son,  I  take  up 
her  earnest  injunction,  that  you  stoop,  and 
bend,  and  devote  yourself  to  the  good  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  the  better  to  ensure  this  laudable 
end,  you  shall  move  amongst  mankind  upon 
the  principle  of  the  serpent,  ibr  ever  coiling, 
winding,  and  unfolding,  so  as  to  elude  the 
attacks  of  all  enemies,  and  pierce  with  poi- 
soned fkng,  under  the  shield  of  friendship. 
In  the  '  game  of  life,'  that  weary  clog  which 
we  call  a  hear^  must  be  east  off  and  lefl  be- 
hind. You  will  need  nothing  of  your  own, 
but  laughter  for  the  merry  and  sighs  for  the 
sad,  good  principles  for  the  pious,  and  good 
wi^es  for  the  poor.  Add  to  which,  you 
moat  be  ever  ready  to  lend  a  spark  to  the 
risong  star,  and  a  hand  to  extinguish  the 
(kHiog ;  3roa  must  watch  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  take  the  tone  of  the  leader,  what- 
ever that  leader  may  be.  You  must  have  no 
feeling  but  what  serves  to  animate  and 
beautify  your  face,  no  prejudices  but  those 
of  the  friends  who  surround  you  ;  no  spleen, 
but  when  you  are  wanted  to- fight  their  bat- 
tles ;  no  revenge  but  for  their  wrongs ;  no 
hatred  but  for  their  enemies.  With  such 
qualifications  you  may  fairly  mix  in  that 
whirlpool  of  base  passions,  falsehood,  and 
weariness  which  is  called  society.  Believe 
me,  dear  Agnes,  ihere  is  nothing  to  repay 
you  for  the  trial,  unless  you  are  longing  to 
exchange  your  beauty  for  vile  paint,  your 
fair  brow  for  wrinkles,  your  smiles  for  de- 
ceitfbl  blandishments,  and  your  warm  heart 


for  a  heap  of  ashes.  The  kindness  which 
welcomes  you  into  what  is  called  the  *  bo- 
som of  society,^  is  nothing  better  than  a 
snare  to  beguile  you  into  an  exposure  of 
your  thoughts  and  feelings,  that  the  vul- 
tures who  prey  upon  the  peace  of  their  hu- 
man victims,  may  thrust  their  ravenous 
beaks  into  your  heart's  core.  The  flattery 
which  hails  your  approach,  is  only  to  lure 
you  on  to  fresh  antics  for  the  sport  of  the 
multitude  ;  and  the  generosily  which  heaps 
honours  and  favours  on  your  head,  has  its 
tenfold  reward  in  the  chains  which  it  is  thus 
enabled  to  throw  around  your  feet* 

•*  And  yet,"  observed  Mrs.  Percival,  coolly, 
^  this  society  which  you  vilify,  is  made  up  of 
Creatures  very  much  resembling  ourselves. 
You,  I  suppose,  as  being  most  important, 
personate  one  of  the  vultures  who  prey  with 
their  nau^ty  beaks.  Agnes  is  amongst  the 
generous,  who  throw  chsJns — and  since 
there  is  nothing  better  leA  for  me,  I  must  be 
of  the  multitude  who  laugh  f  and,  so  say- 
ing, she  iefl  the  dignified  orator  to  enlighten 
his  fair  cousin  yet  further  upon  the  never- 
ending  source  of  eloquence,  the  fbUies  and 
abuses  of  society. 


CHAPTER  m. 

From  that  unfortunate  disunion  of  feeling 
which  too  frequently  separated  Arnold  Per- 
cival from  all  intimate  and  heartfelt  com- 
munion with  his  mother,  she  was  accustomed 
to  seek  relief  in  the  clear,  constant,  and  ra- 
tioned character  of  her  son  Walter ;  and  now, 
with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  which  she  had  just 
received  for  him,  she  entered  the  apartment 
til  at  was  considered  exclusively  bis  own; 
not  an  elegant  dressing-room,  rich  in  deco- 
rations and  perfumery,  where  the  interesting 
occupant  lounges  at  ease  upon  luxurious 
sofas,  or  sits  as  it  were  '^  corporeally  amal- 
gamated with  the  downy  cushiods,"  glan- 
cing over  the  well-penned,  or  rather  well- 
printed  page  of  a  new  and  fashkinable  novel  | 
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but  a  wide,  low,  half-furnished  chamber,  with 
a  north  aspect,  where,  before  a  large  table, 
q)read  over  with  papers  and  plans,  rough- 
drawings,  estimates,  and  valuations,  the 
young  engineer  was  accustomed  to  spend 
half  the  day,  and  sometimes  half  the  night 

'^  I  have  brought  you  a  letter,"  said  Mrs. 
Percival,  handing  it  to  him;  and  Walter, 
taking  out  his  penknife,  cut  round  tiie  wax 
with  as  much  exactness  as  if  he  had  been  a 
collector  of  seals.  With  lips  compressed, 
and  eye  steady  and  sedate,  he  glanced  over 
its  contents,  and  then  presented  it  to  his 
mother. 

It  was  the  letter  he  had  long  been  anx- 
iously expecting,  and  came  to  inform  him 
that  a  situation  ibr  which  he  had  applied 
some  time  ago,,  was  now  open  to  him. 

*<This  is  just  what  you  wished  for,"  said 
Mrs.  Pereival,  returning  the  letter ;  and  she 
would  have  congratulated  her  son  on  the 
success  of  his  applioation,  but  for  a  sudden 
difficulty  she  felt  in  accompanying  her  words 
with  that  cheerfulness  of  look  and  manner, 
without  which  congratulation^  can  be  of  little 
value.  And  Walter,  too,  kept  his  eyes  dosely 
fixed  upon  the  elevation  of  a  bridge  whidi 
lay  before  him,  while  he  expatiated  upon  his 
good  fortune,  as  if  he  wished  to  make  him- 
self desire  it  more  than  he  really  did. 

"And  when!—"  asked  Mrs.  Percival; 
but  she  could  say  no  more,  for  she  felt  that, 
in  losing  this  excellent  son,  the  repose  of  her 
heart  in  its  domestic  sphere  would  be  gone 
— the  charm  of  happiness  which  bound  her 
to  her  own  fire-side  would  be  broken. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Walter,  rising,  and 
afiectionately  taking  his  mother's  hand,  "  I 
suppose  it  must  be  soon.  When  a  hard  task 
has  to  be  accomplished,  the  more  speedily 
we  commence  with  it  the  better.  Were  I 
to  wait  until  I  really  felt  in  my  heart  that  I 
was  willing  to  leave  you,  I  should  be  here 
for  ever :  and  yet  I  would  gladly  have  been 
allowed  more  time."  And  he  fell  into  a  sort 
of  reverie,  in  which  he  recounted,  as  if  think- 
ing aloud,  the  many  things  he  wished  to 
have  accomplished  before  his  departure  fVom 
home.    These  services,  upon  which  his  heart 


had  been  fixed,  related  chiefly  to  hk  mother 
and  her  afiairs ;  but  the  account  weood  op 
with  the  training  of  a  new  pony,  so  as  to 
make  it  gentle  enough  for  Agnes  to  ride. 

"  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Percival,  looking  om 
of  the  window,  ^'  you  need  feel  no  anxieiy 
about  the  pony ;  Amold^s  young  horse  aeeoM 
to  suit  Agnes  so  well.  See !  see !  bow  she 
reins  it  in."  But  Walter  was,  or  at  least  ap- 
peared  to  be,  busy  again  at  his  work,  fren 
which  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  beguiled  by 
the  ambling  of  a  high-mettled  steed ;  and 
such  was  his  dislike  to  see  a  woman  broagkt 
into  any  sort  of  difficult  or  danger,  withooi 
a  good  and  sufficient  reason,  thai  be  neither 
saw,  nor  wished  to  see,  how  skilfully  Agnet 
could  manage  Arnold's  horse. 

The  road  which  the  equestriaDs  bad  cho- 
sen was  particularly  suited  to  the  taste  and 
feelings  of  the  minnthrope ;  for  it  led  than 
to  the  brow  of  a  bold  promocitory,  where 
they  were  surrounded  by  scenes  of  mggtd 
and  lonely  grandeur,  amidst  which  man  id 
his  civilized  and  social  state,  could  bardly 
find  a  resting  place.  Here,  when  the  storm 
was  raging,  and  the  breakers  dashed  against 
the  white  rocks,  and  curled  in  foaming  eddies 
far  up  into  the  echoing  caves,  Arnold  woaM 
often  come,  and  stand  a  silent  and  detigbled 
spectator  of  the  warring  elements.  But  new 
the  san  had  risen  upon  a  clear  and  smfling 
day,  and  the  wind  was  so  still  that  the  leavei 
scarce  fluttered  x>n  the  topmost  boughs,  and 
therefore  Arnold  had  asked  his  cousin  Agnes 
to  join  him  in  his  ride ;  and  she,  with  that 
submissive  gentleness  with  which  womoi  are 
sometimes  too  apt  to  bow  to  lof\y  and  com- 
manding spirits,  had  laid  aside  her  peodl 
and  her  books,  and  equij^^ed  herself  (Jot  a 
morning's  excursion — perhaps  not  unwil- 
lingly ;  for  to  say  nothing  of  the  tntefesting 
companion  which  Arnold  could  make  him- 
self when  he  chose  to  condescend,  riding  it- 
self was  a  perfect  delight  to  her;  and  the 
fresh  air  that  swept  over  the  high  promoo* 
tory,  at  whose  base  tlie  mighty  oceaa  was 
slumbering,  the  cry  of  innumerable  aea-bvds 
perched  upon  the  ledges  of  the  difiik  or 
stretching  their  white  wings,  and  m!6ag 
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awajr— ftway  ottt  the  blue  depth  of  eileiit 
watefii  te  inih^ieaaM  dancing  on  the  pebbly 
■bore,  now  reremiing  the  minute  and  exqni- 
■ite  workmanihip  of  naliire  in  the  feathery 
•ea-weed  and  the  •parUing  shells,  and  then 
lighting  up  the  bold  outline  of  stiqiendous 
rocks,  and  throwing  back  their  shadows  ftur 
and  deep^all  oombined  to  give  life,  and  joy, 
and  ammatkxi,  to  one  who  was  peculiarly 
fonned  9o€  that  happiness  which  derives  a 
perpetual  eopply  from  the  grandeur,  and 
beauty,  and  harmony,  of  the  oreatbn. 

Arnold,  too,  was  wont  to  feel  a  lighttr  and 
more  genial  tpirit  stirring  within  lum,  when 
away  from  the  haunts-of  man ;  nor  was  Ag- 
nes the  less  happy  that  hers  was  the  only 
companionship  which  his  reserved  and 
gloomy  nature  oould  brook. 

**  He  hates  mankind,  but  he  does  not  hate 
ms ;  to  otbeie  he  is  soUen  and  unsocial,  but 
to  me  generooB  and  kind ;  the  chords  vHiich 
predoee  Botlung  bat  harsh  and  discordant 
hr  the  vulgar  ear,  are  turned  to 
fcr  mine*,"  was  the  frequent  lan- 
fusge  of  her  heart,  whidi  bounded  with  trir 
omphaat  gladness  at  the  thought ;  and,  with 
the  happiness  of  one  who  rejoices  over  a  se- 
cret trsasure,  (blly  sensible  of  its  intrinsic 
worth,  though  aware  that  othete  are  not  ca- 
of  estimating  its  value,  she  uttered 
a  eonUI  response  to  the  fitfril  and  ca- 
pricioas  revealings  of  that  heart,  which  ex- 
posed its  internal  workings  to  no  eye  but 

AlW  staiwling  for  some  time  upon  a  com- 
manding height,  which  oveiiooked  the  sea, 
Arnold  proposed  that  they  should  leave  their 
berses  at  a  small  inn,  frequented  chiefly  by 
Uicrmen,  and  situated  in  a  deep  ravine 
which  opened  through  precipitous  ctiflb 
down  lo  the  only  landing  place  in  their  im- 
niediale  neighbourhood.  Here,  In  a  little 
nndy  creek,  lay  Arnold's  own  boat,  in  which, 
not  only  frtien  the  waves  were  calm  as  now, 
but  sometimes  when  it  needed  asteady  brain 
sod  adventurous  spirit  to  ten^  their  awak- 
ened friry,  he  was  accustomed  to  work  his 
passage  through  the  breakers,  and  then,  rest- 
tog  on  hie  oanii  would  dream  away  hours  of 


solitary  musing.  With  stout  and  manly  ef- 
forts, he  now  pushed  off  from  the  shore,  and 
Agnes,  to  whom  the  air  and  exerefise  of  the 
morning  had  given  more  than  her  wonted 
share  of  freshness  and  beauty,  seated  hersdf 
like  his  good  genius  beside  him. 

''Look  Arnold,''  said  she,  clasping  her 
hands  with  enthmiasro,  ''look  at  the  white 
rocks  nowl  Hark!  to  the  cry  of  the  sea 
birds,  and  the  roar  of  the  suif  in  those  hd- 
low  eaves.  And  then  the  clear  depth  be- 
neath us!— Bdidd  what  a  world  is  bdow! 
Masses  of  stupendous  magnitude  like  the 
eyflk  above,  down,  down  to  an  immeasura- 
ble depth !  Think  if  we  should  strike  upon 
some  of  their  rugged  and  frighttbl  pinnades 
which  are  barely  discernible  through  the 
deeeitful  water;  if  a  gale  should  arise,  or  a 
mdiirlpool  draw  us  in  with  its  devouring 
strength  P— 

"Then  we  shoukl  die  together  I"  said  Ar- 
nold, and  Agnes  looked  up  into  his  &oe  te 
see  if  there  was  more  in  his  words  than '  met 
the  ear.' 

Accustomed  to  bebdd  him  on  all  oeca- 
SMNM  with  eyes  cold  and  averted,  she  now 
blushed  to  find,  that  for  the  first  time  in  her 
lifo,  they  were  fixed  upon  her  with  tender- 
ness and  deep  interest;  for  such  was  the 
high  tone  of  his  reserved  and  stately  diarao- 
ter,  and  such  more  especially  had  been  his 
uniformly  respectful  deUcacy  towards  her- 
self|  that  she  had  never  before  been  remind- 
ed by  look  or  word,  of  the  probabilily  that  he 
could  be  more  to  her  than  a  brother. 

How  mighty  and  mysterious  are  the  influ- 
ences of  association,  which  strike  the  muhi- 
tudmous  keys  of  thought  and  feeling,  some- 
times ringing  a  thotisand  dianges  upon  a 
single  word  or  an  unexpected  look ! 

For  some  time  Agnes  remained  in  silent 
musing,  her  head  turned  away  from  Arnold, 
and  her  band  drooping  down,  so  as  just  to 
touch  the  sparUing  waters  that  rippled 
against  the  side  of  the  boat  Her  eye  wan- 
dered over  the  wide  scene  of  splendour  and 
beauty  that  was  spread  before  her,  and  ap- 
parently her  mind  went  along  with  it  Jim 
the  clefrs  and  fissures  of  the  rocks,  where  the 
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aea-weed  lay  in  dark  and  heavy  manen^  or 
high  up  to  the  promontor]r^  brow,  or  far  into 
the  horizon,  where  a  few  white  sails  were 
seen  like  atrial  beings  winging  their  flight 
to  a  distant,  it  might  be,  to  a  happier  land. 
Alas !  no !  her  thoughts  had  now  little  to  do 
with  the  loveliness  of  nature.  Her  imagina- 
tion was  in  the  land  of  visions,  conjuring  up 
strange  pictures  of  the  future,  in  which  the 
only  actors  that  appeared  in  her  air-built 
casdes  were  herself,  and  that  mysterious  and 
unfathomable  being  who  seemed  formed  to 
be  the  ruler  of  her  destiny. 

'^Here,"  said  Arnold,  replacing  his  oars 
and  folding  his  arms,  "here  is  loneliness 
eoough.  Ah !  pve  me  the  inhospitable  de»- 
ert,  where  I  may  breathe  and  move  in  (ree- 
dom ;  or  the  wide  waste  of  boundless  ocean, 
where  upon  its  restless  bosom  <  I  still  may 
ride  and  sleep.' " 

''And  here,"  said  Agnes,  ''would  it  be 
your  hs^piness  to  be  alone  1" 

*'  No,  not  alone.  If  any  mortal  mixture  of 
^earth*s  mould  could  be  found,  whose  sense 
of  enjoyment  was  like  my  own ;  and  not  of 
enjoyment  only,  but  of  wrong,  and  injury, 
and  weariness,  and  oppression.— No,  Agnes, 
there  is  not,  there  cannot  be  a  creature  con- 
stituted like  myself." 

"But  is  it  necessary  that  the  people  widi 
^om  we  live  should  have  feelings  and  pre- 
judices like  our  own  ?" 

"  Ah !  there  you  touch  the  root  of  my  mal- 
ady. I  cannot  live  with  people.  If  I  hold 
any  companionship^  it  must  be  with  one  be- 
ing, and  one  only,  and  if  that  being  could  not 
look  u^n  human  nature  with  sentiments  like 
mine — if  she  brought  with  her  a  bright  eye, 
a  rosy  cheek,  and  a  heart  warm  and  social 
as  your  own;  how  then  could  she  endure 
my  moodiness,  or  sacrifice  the  bloom  of  her 
life  to  the  premature  winter  of  mine  ?" 

"  She  would  endeavour,"  said  Agnes,  lay- 
ing her  hand  upon  his  arm,  "to  make  the 
misanthrope  less  moody.  She  would  tell 
him  that  the  wide  universe,  even  in  whose 
deserts  are  fountains  of  delight,  was  created 
by  a  Being  wise  and  merciful,  who  has  al- 
lowed to  the  creatures  of  his  formation  just 


happiness  enough  in  this  life  to  make  then 
wish  for  eternity,  and  just  sufficient  sofiiDriBg 
and  trial  to  fit  them  for  everlasiing  enjoy- 
ment That  it  is  not  only  in  the  euabeems, 
and  the  ocean,  and  the  free  air  of  the  wilder- 
ness, that  we  feel  his  goodness;  but  in  the 
power  and  might  of  human  intellect,  io  the 
unshackled  intercourse  of  mind,  and  io  the 
kindly  affections  of  relationship  and  boaae.* 
"  And  how  would  you  teach  this  to  me  T 
"  To  Aose  who  can  fed,  there  are  many 
ways  of  ieadiing.  But«  come,  it  is  time  Io 
retain." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Whbm  the  equestrians  reached  Mrs.  Per- 
dval^  door.  Waiter  appeared  as  osonl,  m 
if  by  a  kind  of  magic  which  brought  him  al-  \ 
ways  to  the  very  ipot  where  Agnes  wished  i 
to  dismount,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  j 
she  wanted  a  helping  hand,  and  was  hmppf  \ 
(o  find  a  cheerful  welcome  back.     To-day,  i 
however,  she  only  answered  by  a  slight  in- . 
dination  of  her  head,  and  scarcely  a  angle  , 
smile  to  Walter's  congratulations  on  her  safr  | 
return ;  nor  did  she  appear  either  sitfpriaed 
or  deeply  interested,  when  he  said,  in  a  qviet 
and  unobtrusive  manner,  as  they  walked  to- 
gether into  the  house,  "I  am  going  to  leaM 
you,  Agnes." 

"  Going  to  leave  us  I    Wheal* 

"  ToHDorrow,  I  believe." 

"What,  so  soon  I" 

But  all  this  was  said  with  such  a  carekei 
and  wandering  eye,  that  Walter,  whose 
heart  had  been  full  enough  before,  turned 
suddenly  away  from  his  unfeeUng  eousin, 
and  scarcely  exchanged  another  word  with 
her  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

It  is  true  her  behaviour  appealed  unieeiing 
to  one  who  was  looking,  on  this  occasion  at 
least,  for  a  little  S3rmpathy— a  little  kindnecs, 
in  return  for  all  that  he  had  lavished  \xpoa  her: , 
but  it  is  fortunate  for  the  human  heart  that  > 
it  cannot  feel  at  all  points  at  the  aams  i 
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time ;  and  Agnea  had  seen  a  sort  of  vision 
that  iDoniing,  which  left  her  little  interest  for 
the  realities  around  her. 

The  evening  of  the  same  day  was  spent 
by  Walter  and  his  mother  in  all  the  bustle  of 
preparation,  In  which  he  appeared  to  take  an 
unusually  active  part  hurrying  from  room  to 
room  with  a  Hrm  and  determined  step,  as  if 
the  very  violence  with  which  he  trod  the 
floors  at  the  same  time  trampled  down  some 
painful  and  almost  uncontrolable  feeling. 
The  mighty  business  of  packing  was  at  last 
nearly  comf^eted;  unloaded  shelves  and 
empty  drawers  were  again  examined,  and 
one  thing  only  was  wanted— a  piece  of  music, 
which  Agnes  had  copied  (or  him,  and  which 
was  still  amongst  her  own,  beneath  the  piano 
m  the  drawing-room*  His  strong  hand 
trembled  when  he  touched  the  door ;  but  he 
did  open  it  at  last;  and  tiiere,  half  shrouded 
in  the  muslin  drapery  of  the  window,  stood 
hisoousin  and  his  brother,  with  the  pale  moon- 
beams ^lining  on  them  through  the  fringe  of 
jessamine,  ndiieh  formed  a  canopy  above, 
and  sent  forth  its  delicious  odours  through 
the  easement,  now  thrown  opexi  to  admit  the 
svfeet  scents  and  sounds  of  summer's  twilight 
hour. 

The  two  fHends,  who  looked  so  mudi  like 
krvers,  were  carrying  on  an  eanlest  conver- 
sation in  low  murmurs^  which  was  hardly  in- 
terrupted by  Walter's  entrance,  duick  as 
thought,  he  turned  over  all  the  mudc,  and 
then,  snatching  up  the  piece  he  wanted, 
stumbled  over  an  ottoman,  and  hurried  out 
of  the  room,  humming  a  merry  tune  as  he 
went 

Whether  Agnes  had  never  been  told  that 
her  cousin  would  leave  early  in  the  morning, 
or  whether,  after  being  told,  she  had  really 
forgotten  it,  does  not  appear  very  decided. 
When  she  retired  to  rest  tfiat  night,  however, 
she  had  no  definite  idea  that,  to  see  him 
again  before  his  departure,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  shake  off  her  slumbers  long  before 
the  usual  hour ;  nor,  indeed,  if  she  had  been 
told,  would*  this  have  been  easily  accomplish- 
ed ;  for  sleep  was  long  that  ni^t  in  visiting 
her  ejreUds— such  lively  and  varied  images 
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gathered  round  her,  amongst  which  her 
cousin  Arnold  bore  no  insignificant  part 
Every  development  of  his  mysterious  charac- 
ter was  examined,  admired,  and  dwelt  upon. 
Looks,  words,  and  circumstances,  were  re- 
called; comparisons  were  drawn;  disjoint- 
ed things  were  united;  qualities  the  most  op- 
posite to  each  other  were  reconcQed  and 
mingled ;  and  then  all  were  woven  together 
into  that  fraU  and  fantastic  garment  which 
imagination  throws  over  the  future,  beauti- 
fying, in  the  distance,  that  which,  on  a  nearer 
approach,  may  prove  to  be  nothing  better 
than  a  waste  or  a  ruin. 

With  the  first  davm  of  the  morning,  Wal- 
ter arose  and  looked  out  upon  the  dewy 
lawn.  "  Here  they  will  wander  in  the  cool 
evenhig,"  thought  he,  ^when  I  am  panting 
in  the  dust  of  the  city.    But  it  matters  not 

I  will  never  eat  the  bread  of  idleness ;  and 
when  I  can  assist  my  mother,  she  will  be 
better  able  to  afibrd  a  home  for  Agnes ; — 
perhaps  Agnes  will  not  need  one  then," 
was  the  thought  which  followed  ;  and  there 
is  no  knowing  where  his  meditations  might 
have  carried  him,  had  not  his  mother  tapped 
gently  at  his  door,  and  asked  some  Idnd 
question  about  his  comfort  It  was  evident 
that  the  night  had  not  been  to  her  a  season 
of  rest ;  and,  with  tearful  eyes  she  now 
called  her  son  to  join  her  at  that  melancholy 
place  of  meeting^--an  early  breakfast-table^ 
before  a  painful  separation  and  a  l<mg  jour- 
ney. Together  they  left  the  room;  but 
Walter  stood  behind  for  one  moment,  as 
they  passed  his  cousin's  door,  to  hear  if  there 
was  any  sound  within ;  but  he  never  trusted 
himself  with  her  name,  and  Mrs.  Percival  was 
too  much  absorbed  in  her  own  griefs  to  recol- 
lect that  any  thing  could  aggravate  his. 

As  for  Arnold,  there  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  distarb  himself  in  the  morning,  for 
he  had  visited  his  brother  in  his  own  cham- 
ber the  night  before,  and  very  properly  taken 
leave  of  him  there.  So,  Walter  sat  down 
with  his  mother,  and  tried  to  drink  her  scald- 
ing tea,  and  to  swallow  the  food  which  she 
continually  pressed  upon  his  plate.  His 
watch  lay  beside  him  on  the  table,  and  he 
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would  have  given  something  just  then  to 
know  what  length  of  time  was  required  for 
a  young  lady  to  dress.  One  quarter  after 
another  passed  away,  and  Walter  grew  al- 
ternately hot  and  cold,  red  and  wiiite,  hurt 
and  irritated ;  and  yet,  no  sound  was  heard 
upon  the  stairs.  At  last,  when  the  half 
hour  which  he  had  allowed  himself  had 
fairly  expired,  he  took  up  the  watch,  and  re- 
turned it  to  his  pocket,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  has  "  decidedly  given  the  matter  up;" 
and  having  done  this,  he  had  more  thoughts 
to  spare  for  his  mother,  and  consequently 
took  leave  of  her  with  the  warmth  and  ten- 
derness of  one  whose  heart  was  almost  ex- 
clusively her  own. 

Something  after  this  he  seemed  to  have 
forgotten,  and  although  the  domestics  would 
any  of  them  have  run  up  stairs  or  down  in  an 
instant,  esteeming  it  a  privilege  to  serve  him, 
he  either  could  not  or  would  not  explain  ex- 
actly what  he  had  left  behind ;  but  hurrying 
back  to  his  own  room,  strode  along  the  pas- 
sage with  such  a  tremendous  tread  as 
would,  he  thought,  have  been  enough  to 
awaken  the  "seven  sleepers  of  Christen- 
doDL"  But  no — ^it  would  not  do.  Young 
ladies  can  sometimes  sleep  very  soundly 
when  their  cousins  are  going  away;  and 
Walter,  when  he  looked  back  to  the  house, 
and  up  to  the  second  row  of  windows,  saw  no 
white  handkerchief  waving  as  a  farewell  sign. 

There  are  few  things  in  life  more  hateful 
than  the  first  conviction  we  feel  of  our  own 
ingratitude  to  those  who  we  know  will  be 
deeply  pained  by  our  neglect 

Before  Agnes  had  quite  finished  the  du- 
ties of  her  toilet,  at  a  late  hour  that  morn- 
ing, the  thought  struck  her  that  it  was 
possible  Walter  might  be  gone ;  and  that, 
even  if  he  were  not,  she  had  much  to  atone 
for  in  her  unkindness  the  day  before;  for 
she  had  not  done  him  the  slightest  service, 
nor  even  made  him  the  offer  of  any.  And 
then  she  excused  herself  by  thinking  that 
her  aunt  was  one  who  never  wished  for  help ; 
and  Walter,  too,  was  of  the  same  indepen- 
dent spirit;  besides,  he  had  not  been  so 
pleasant  lately  as  he  used  to  be.    He  had 


grown  more  cold  and  distanly  and  she  hardly 
knew  whether  her  ooo^any  was  agreeable 
to  him  or  not  But  she  would  go  directly 
and  look  for  him  in  the  garden,  and  aak  faim 
if  there  was  any  thing  she  could  do. 

On  her  descent  to  the  garden  with  this 
laudable  resolution,  Agnes  was  met  by  a 
boy  bringing  home  her  dog. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  Peter  7"  said  she, 
" and  who  told  you  to  t^e  my  dog?" 

"Mr.  Walter,  ma'am,"  tepUtd  the  boy, 
"  gave  me  strict  orders  to  exercise  him  every 
day.  He  chose  to  walk  two  miles  with  him 
himself  this  morning,  on  purpose,  as  lie  said, 
to  play  with  the  poor  animal  for  the  lasc 
time,  and  to  show  me  how  to  moke  faim  take 
to  the  water,  and  then  to  rub  his  ooat,  aad 
all  how  I  am  to  manage  him;  fw,  as  he  said, 
just  as  the  coach  was  driving  up,  ^  the  poor 
fellow  perhaps  would  miss  him  more  than 
some  others  would.' " 

This  reproach,  simple  as  it  was^  and  alto- 
gether unintentional,  strode  Agnes  to  the 
heart ;  and  she  retired  to  her  own  room  to 
pour  out  the  bitter  and  burning  tears  t^  self 
condemnation. 

The  coach  which  Walter  had  chosen  as 
the  most  suitable  vehicle  for  himself  and 
his  sorrows,  was  one  much  celebrated  for 
its  rapid  and  furious  progress;  and  though 
often  inclined  to  pity  the  poor  horses^  he 
was  upon  the  whole  well  pleased  with  the 
q[>eed  with  which  he  passed  through  the 
air ;  the  dangerous  swing  of  the  carnage, 
the  shrill  notes  of  the  bugle,  and  the  wonder 
and  acclamation  with  which  the  arrival  of 
such  a  vehicle  is  always  hailed  by  the  on> 
tiring  rabble,  supplying  the  stimulus  which 
he  wanted  from  without,  to  relieve  that  | 
which  was  somewhat  too  intense  within* 

It  was  a  close  and  sultry  evening  when 
this  gallopping  phenomenon  reached  the 
suburbs  of  the  metropc^  whirling  along  m 
an  increased  vortex  of  dust  and  impurity, 
the  horses  (baming  and  panting  in  the  heated 
atmosphere,  the  coachman  stunning  the 
ears  of  his  fellow  travellers  with  oaths  and 
rude  jests,  the  busy  multitude  through  which 
they  now  passed  evincing  their  metropoii- 
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tan  iodiffereace  by  the  spathy  with  which 
they  looked  up  from  amongst  then*  heaps  of 
withered  vegetables,  or  peeped  from  the 
still  more  disgusting  appendages  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  slaugfaterere'  deos,  wiping  their 
wrinkled  brows  with  well-worn  aprons,  and 
kicking  the  lean  dogs  that  came  to  smell 
(for,  alaa  1  they  might  not  taste)  their  dainty 
viands.  Then  the  rattle  of  carts  and  car- 
riages, and,  be3rond  in  the  distance,  the  un- 
oeaaing  and  interminable  din  of  this  human 
hive !  What  a  situation  for  the  heart-sick 
traveller,  whose  senses  had  been  awakened 
in  childhood  to  the  music  of  summer  birds, 
the  murmuring  of  pure  waters,  the  green 
pastures  and  flowery  meadows,  the  scent  of 
hay  fields,  and  all  the  sweet  sounds  and 
sights  that  fill  up  the  treasury  of  nature. 

Could  Walter  have  looked  back  to  the 
Bcenes  of  his  childhood, — to  the  favourite 
haunts  of  his  maturer  years,  he  would  have 
seen,  at  the  very  same  hour  which  first  found 
him  a  weary  and  comfortless  inhabitant  of  the 
cttfy  a  little  boat  pushed  off  from  a  rocky 
shore  against  which  the  idle  waves  were 
gently  heaving  with  a  regular  and  lulling 
sound,  while  all  beyond  was  bright  and 
siteni  as  a  sea  of  glass.  The  shadows  of 
die  majestic  diffii  fell  far  over  the  sleeping 
waters,  while  here  and  there,  a  bold  frag- 
ment of  rook  caught  the  last  tinge  of  gold- 
en sunset,  and  the  western  sky  was  lighted 
up  with  such  refulgence,  that  the  waving 
tendrils  of  wild  plants  which  grew  upon  the 
brow  of  the  precipice  were  shaped  out  in 
clear  and  distinct  outline.  It  was  ahnost 
profanation  to  disturb  the  stillness  of  such  a 
scene  even  with  the  splashing  oar ;  so  Ar- 
nold rested  from  his  labours,  and  Agnes, 
bending  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  seemed  to 
watch  the  feathers  of  the  sea-bird  as  they 
sailed  past  her  on  the  surface  of  the  gliding 
current 

"  Poor  Walter !"  said  she,  at  last,  with  an 
involuntary  sigh. 

"  i  should  say  happy  Walter,"  observed 
Arnold.  ^  Who  would  not  rather  bid  adieu 
to  breaking  hearts,  than  live  for  ever  with 
those  '  who  cannot  bless  them— whom  they 


cannot  bless.'  It  is  happier  to  feel  that  there 
is  a  chain  which  binds  you  to  some  human 
fellowship,  even  though  that  chain  should  be 
strained  to  its  utmost  stretch :  than  to  stand 
alone  as  I  do,  and  to  know  that  in  your  mo- 
ments of  weakness,  you  can  have  no  support 
beyond  yourself.** 

^  Ah !  now,**  said  Agnes,  "you  speak  as 
I  would  always  have  you  speak.  Why, 
why  should  you  be  oppressed  with  this  mis- 
erable loneliness,  when  the  world  has  so 
many  warm  hearts  for  those  who  will  but 
seek  and  value  them  ?" 

^  But  none  for  me,  Agnes.  It  is  my  des- 
tiny to  be  for  ever  pining  for  something 
which  I  cannot  find  in  this  weary  life ;  some- 
thing more  constant  and  sincere  than  the 
general  character  of  society  affords ;  some- 
thing deeper  and  more  durable  than  that  all- 
prevailing  and  palpable  mockery  which  you 
call  friendship.^ 

''The  ties  of  relationship,"  said  Agnes, 
"when  rightly  estimated,  afford  us  much  o( 
strength  and  consolation  in  seasons  of  trial 
and  difliculty.  Have  you  not  a  mother, 
whose  devotedness  to  her  children  is  most 
exemplary,  and  a  brother " 

"My  mother,"  replied  Arnold,  "has  no 
longer  that  affection  for  me  which  constitut- 
ed the  happiness  of  my  childhood.  The 
melancholy  fact  is,  that  I  have  worn  it  out 
by  my  morose  and  sullen  temper.  My 
brother,  too,  whether  from  the  difference 
which  he  feels  in  our  circumstances,  or  from 
some  other  inexplicable  cause,  has  become 
reserved  and  distant  towards  me ;  so  that 
you,  Agnes,  are  the  only  being  upon  earth 
to  whom  I  can  open  my  heart,  or  communi- 
cate the  feelings  most  intimately  connected 
with  it" 

"  Shall  I  tell  you,"  replied  Agnes,  "  why 
others  cannot,  or  rather  do  not,  share  in 
that  intimacy  which  I  enjoy?  It  is  because 
your  character  is  never  unveOed  before  them. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  any 
one  should  love  us  because  of  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  our  existence,  or  even  for  some 
latent  feeling  of  regard  which  lies  dormant 
at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  unknown  to  any 
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being  bat  ounelves.  There  muet  be  a  oui- 
taal  undentandlng,  oceaaioiially-  an  un- 
reserved expomire  of  the  inoer  mind,  accoin- 
panied  by  iiuiumerable  little  acts  ofkindaeei 
and  consideration  to  oonstitoe  ^e  hi^ipinen 
and  the  durabil^  of  all  earthly  attachments 
Your  heart  is  bound  up  within  too  narrow  a 
compaes ;  all  its  best  feelings  which  might 
shoot  up  and  flouQsh,  and  bring  fortii  fruits 
of  gladness,  and  beauty,  and  benefit  to  man- 
kind, return  without  haying  found  an  object, 
and  M  back  upon  itself  with  deadly  and 
oppressive  weight  Oh !  be  to  others  what 
you  are  to  me,  and  they  will— they  must"^ 
^bve  you,"  she  would  have  added,  and  the 
time  was  when  she  could  have  spoken  these 
words  with  the  same  earnest  gravity,  and 
without  one  thought  of  shame ;  but  now  her 
cheek  was  spread  over  with  abuming blush, 
and  her  eyes  looked  away  from  him  whom 
she  was  addressing,  and  she  found  out  again 
that  it  was  time  to  return  home,  for  the  moon 
was  just  rising  over  the  silvery  waters,  and 
the  distant  line  of  coast  grew  indistinct  in  the 
dimness  of  summer  twili^^t 


CHAPTER  V. 

Although  the  departure  of  Walter  Perci- 
val  was  felt  as  a  severe  loss  l^  every  mem- 
ber of  his  mother's  houaehold,  she  herself 
was  the  only  inconsolable  sufierer;  and 
much  she  wondered  that  Agnes,  who  had 
shared  so  largely  in  his  kindness,  and,  die 
suspected,  in  his  kyve,  should  go  about  her 
usual  occupations  as  cheerfully  as  if  no  in. 
road  had  been  made  upon  her  sphere  of  en- 
joyment It  is  true,  she  sometimes  be- 
moaned his  absence,  and  exclaimed,  ^  How 
much  I  miss  poor  Walter  P  but  her  looks 
were  not  exactly  suited  to  her  words,  and 
Mrs.  Percival  was  little  gratified  lo  hear 
her  favourite  son  perpetually  spoken  of  as 
"poor  Walter  P' 

"There  must  be,  and  there  is,  a  reason," 
said  the  sage  lady  to  herself  "why  Agnes  is 


so  caUoos  to  aH  o&er  fedings.    Well  did 
the  poet  say, 

*The  courae  of  tm  foy  aerer  did  m 


for  here  is  ny  poor  niece  wasthug  her  yoaqf 
affections  upon  this  statue  of  a  man,  wlio 
will  never  make  her  any  other  return  ten 
in  oold' civilities,  and  long  stories  about  his 
own  dark  destiny ;  and  blindly  overlookiD^ 
slighting,  and  forgetting  the  kindest  and 
most  generous  heart  that  ever  waimed  a 
human  boeom." 

It  is  possible  that  Agnes  Forrester  mm 
not  quite  so  blind  as  her  wise  aunt  sospect- 
ed ;  for  a  woman's  heart  does  not  always  (o 
along  with  her  judgment,  but  wiQeoiBetimea 
strike  off  in  an  oblique  direction,  leaving  the 
intellectual  faculties  to  wonder  at  its  ece» 
trie  movements.  Besides  which,  the  all- 
powerful  influence  of  society  has  so  fetleied 
us  with  the  chains  of  false  delicacy,  thai  we 
are  not,  on  any  account,  to  suspect  the  da- 
signs  of  a  gentleman  until  an  offtf  of  mar- 
riage has  really  and  bona  JIde  passiiid  hB 
lips :  and  Agnes,  like  many  other  girls  of 
her  age,  and  in  her  circumstanees,  was  glad 
to  lay  hokl  of  the  plea  lor  continuing  Imt  in- 
timacy with  Arnold.  "  For  I  have  ye4  no 
right,"  said  she,  with  a  sigh,  "to  soppost 
that  he  values  me  in  any  other  way  than  as 
the  i^aymate  of  his  youth ;  and  if  he  ever  || 
should,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  take  into  j| 
account  his  capability  for  making  a  good 
husband,  when  he  offers  himself  as  one.'* 

Now  there  was  something  in  this  last 
homely  expression  that  always  brought  a 
chill  along  with  it,  when  aj^ilied  to  her  coo- 
sin  Arnold;  and  yet  what  must  all  their  sail- 
ing, dreaming^  and  moon-gaxing  some  lo^ 
but  either  this  or  nothing. 

"Ohl  that  I  could  ask  counsel  of  mf 
aunt,"  said  she;  but  Arnold  was  at  that  in- 
stant by  her  side,  and  riie  asked  oonnsel  only 
ofher  own  heart 

"Has  my  mother  told  yo«,"  a^nd  he, 
"  that  I  am  really  going  to  tiy  my  fiirtmie  at 
college?" 

"She  has;  andlonly  wonder  tfiat I ntfer 
heard  it  from  3ronrBel£" 
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at  his  side.  There  n  no  human  sentimental- 
ist who  would  not  have  pronounced  these 
two  beings  to  have  been  d'eated  for  each 
other's  happiness;  but  there  is  much  to  be 
done  in  the  world,  besides  looking,  thinking, 
or  even  fueling  in  unison  with  those  we  love ; 
and  lifb  Is  altogether  a  very  different  scene 
from  a  sea-view  on  a  sunny  day. 

Lightly  upon  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
ocean  did  Arnold's  little  boat  glide  tfff  from 
the  rocky  shore ;  and  when  he  rested  upon 
his  oars,  there  was  such  solemn  beauty  and 
stiflness  aU  around,  that  Agnes  was  less  dis- 
posed than  ever  to  interrupt  the  harmony  by 
any  words  of  her  own.  Still  she  had  had 
much  to  say  to  her  cousin  before  he  left  his 
home,  and  how  could  she  answer  to  her  con- 
science if  she  wasted  this  last  opportunity? 

We  have  not  yei  said  that  Agnes  Forester 
was  beautiful,  but  fliere  was  something  more 
than  beauty  in  every  change  and  movement 
of  her  expressive  countenance.  Even  in  its 
repose  there  was  more  to  be  learned,  ad- 
mired, and  felt,  than  in  the  most  loquacious 
efforts  of  many  of  her  sex ;  and,  now,  when 
her  heart  was  labouring  with  a  burden  of 
disinterested  anxiety  and  love,  Arnold  could 
not  choose  but  gaze  upon  her  face,  to  read 
there  what  her  lips  seemed  unable  to  utter. 
At  last  she  spoke,  and  the  very  tenderness 
of  her  expression  showed  how  far  were  her 
thoughts  from  dwelling  upon  herself. 

"  I  have  often  wished,  dear  Arnold,  for  the 
power  of  conveying  my  sentiments  to  you 
without  the  use  of  words,  and  never  more  so 
than  at  this  moment ;  when  I  seem  to  have 
no  proper  language  to  express  the  deep  and 
earnest  desire  which  I  feel  for  your  happi- 
ness. Not  merely  for  your  successful  studies, 
your  satisfactory  allotment  in  life,  or  any  con- 
sideration confined  to  your  temporal  good; 
but  that  you  may  shake  off  that  heavy  stu- 
por which  paralyzes  tiie  faculties  of  your 
mind,  and  stand  forth  amongst  your  fellow 
men  as  good  and  noble  as  the  best" 

'^  It  is  my  fate,  Agnes.  It  was  bom  with 
me,  and  will  haunt  me  to  the  grave." 

^But  what  is  it  that  makes  our  fate?  It 
k  indeed  our  fate  (if  you  choose  to  give  it 


that  name)  to  be  bom  in  one  particular  na- 
tion, with  a  certain  form  and  complexion,  and 
not  improbably  with  some  peculiar  tendency 
of  constitution,  both  mental  sind  bodily ;  but 
a^e  all  our  reasoning  faculties,  with  the  power 
to  choose  and  adopt  our  own  habits,  to  go 
for  nothing,  while  we  float  down  tiie  stream 
of  time  as  weak  and  worthless  as  the  weeds 
upon  this  wave  ?  And,  above  all,  is  the  grand 
working  of  an  Almighty  power  pledged  to  as- 
sist our  feeble  efforts,  not  to  be  called  in  to 
promote  the  great  end  of  our  being,  to  com- 
plete our  preparation  for  a  higher  and  hap- 
pier state  of  existence  ?" 

"  I  hear  your  voice,"  said  Arnold,  "  like 
the  music  of  an  angel's  lyre.  It  charms  me 
with  strains  in  which  I  cannot  join.  It  teUs 
me  of  joys  which  never,  never  can  be  mine." 

"Oh!  do  not  speak  to  me  in  poetry.  I 
have  given  myself  up  too  much  to  ideal  hap- 
piness. This  may  possibly  be  the  Uut  time 
that  we  shall  ever  share  together  that  happy 
confidence  which  has  been  the  blessing  of 
my  lifb;  and  none  can  hear  those  boding 
words  with  more  true  sadness  of  heart  than 
I  do  now." 

For  a  few  moments  Agnes  turned  away 
her  fkce,  it  might  be  to  conceal  her  tears, 
but  she  quickly  resumed — "I  have  often 
thought  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  for 
friends  about  to  separate,  each  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  other,  as  their  parting 
charge,  what  they  most  wished  them  to  bear 
in  mind  when  absent" 

**  Tell  this  to  me,"  said  Arnold,  "and  de- 
pend upon  my  faithfblnes&" 

"  I  have  no  scruple,"  replied  Agnes,  "  in 
saying,  that  you  can  in  no  way  add  to  my 
happiness  more  effectually  than  by  endea- 
vouring, consistently  with  the  designs  of 
Providence,  to  promote  your  own." 

Arnold  looked  disappointed;  and  when 
Agnes  appealed  to  him  for  this  last  duty  to- 
wards herself,  he  coldly  replied,  that  he  knew 
of  no  fault  she  had  to  correct ;  and  as  to  any 
thing  that  would  merely  make  him  happy, 
he  hoped  he  never  should  be  sdfish  enough 
to  wish  for  that 

"  This  plan  of  mine,"  said  Agnes  with  a  i 
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^'  It  ia  so  impossible  for  me  to  believe  any 
one  interested  in  my  fate,"  replied  the  mis- 
anthrope, "that  if  any  thing  extraordinary 
were  to  happen  to  me,  which  I  must  reveal, 
I  believe  I  should  tell  it  to  the  winds  and 
waves." 

Agnes  bent  down  her  head,  and  the  deep 
shadow  of  her  long,  dark  eye-lashes  conceal- 
ed the  glistening  of  her  tears. 

"  1  wonder,"  said  she  at  last,  "  what  earth- 
ly token,  what  pledge  or  proof,  in  word  or 
deed,  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  you 
that  you  were  dear  to  any  human  heart  ?" 

"  I  never  feel  so  near  that  blessed  truth,'' 
answered  he,  **  as  when  I  am  in  your  pre- 
sence ;  but  one  hour  of  solitary  musing  al- 
ways undeceives  me,  and  I  am  lonely  and 
desolate  again." 

"  Oh !  do  not  indulge  in  these  unsocial 
and  unprofitable  musings,"  said  Agnes,  for- 
getting, in  her  earnest  warmth,  all  that  had 
so  lately  occupied  her  thoughts:  "you  are 
not  lonely — you  never  shall  be  desolafe !" 

Arnold  begem  to  think  his  hour  was  at 
hand ;  and,  had  he  been  subject  to  sudden 
impulses,  the  spell  which  bound  his  gentle 
cousin  to  him  with  more  than  sisterly  affection 
would,  probably,  have  been  broken,  then  and 
there,  by  a  full  disclosure  of  his  hopes  and 
wishes.  But  he  knew  her  firm  character  too 
well  to  risk  any  thing  by  rash  confidence ; 
and  therefore  they  sailed  together  again 
upon  the  quiet  sea,  and  Agnes  scrupled  not 
to  be  still  like  a  shadow  by  his  side. 

"  Let  us  go  out,  for  the  lost  time,  in  my 
trim  boat  upon  the  ocean,"  said  Arnold,  the 
day  before  he  was  to  leave  home ;  for  it  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  melancholy 
temperament,  that  when  any  sort  of  plea- 
sure does  by  accident  occur,  it  shall  be  sup- 
posed to  be  for  the  hut  time;  and  Agnes 
heard  the  mournful  and  prophetic  tone  in 
which  these  words  were  uttered  with  as  sad 
a  countenance  as  even  Arnold  himself  could 
desire. 

It  was  a  clear  autumnal  day.  The  yellow 
fields  and  variegated  woods  were  clothed  in 
more  than  real  beauty  to  the  youthful  and 
romantic  wanderers,  and  every  sight  and 


sound  in  the  wide  realm  of  nature  waa 
tified  by  the  idea  of  being  seen,  heard,  and 
felt  together  for  the  last  time. 

How  scornfully  can  those  who  are  hack- 
neyed in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  busy  life 
look  down  from  the  citadel  of  the  world  and 
laugh  at  the  loves  and  the  foUiea  of  their 
early  years :  but  is  there  not  more  of  bitter^ 
ness  than  mirth  in  such  laaghter  ?  and  would 
they  not  give  all  the  wealth  of  the  peopled 
city  to  see  again,  with  eyes  that  were  lighted 
from  within,  and  to  walk  once  more  in  the 
sunshine  of  their  own  hearts !  It  is  not  thus 
with  the  happy  few  who  are  reaping  the  re- 
ward of  a  well-spent  life.  They  can  look 
back  with  as  little  of  contempt  as  r^^  upon 
the  enjoyments  of  youth,  that  live  in,  recol- 
lection like  the  roses  of  summer,  when  the 
cold  snows  are  sleeping  on  the  ground — 
faded  and  fallen,  it  is  true,  yet  fair  and  faith- 
ful pledges  that  the  blessings  which  have 
been  may  yet  be  again:  that  the  power 
which  first  created  can  still,  renew;  and 
that  every  particle  of  our  past  or  present 
happiness  is  an  emanation  from  that  source 
which  is  able  to  fill  the  future  with  eteroal 
joy. 

It  was  not  easy  for  the  two  friends  to  con- 
verse on  any  light  or  trivial  topic,  and  all  the 
subjects  which  had  lately  afforded  them  the  J 
deepest  interest,  on  this  day  appeared  to  be 
accompanied  with  too  close  a  relation  to  their  t 
own  individual  feelings  to  be  either  safe  or  i 
pleasant   ground  to  touch  upon.     Conse- 
quently, they  rode  on  in  almost  unbroken  si- 
lence, yet  each  occupied  by  the  same  train 
of  reflections,  thinking,  as  it  were,  into  each 
other^s  minds,  feeling  simultaneously,  and 
understanding  without  words. 

Arrived  at  Arnold's  favourite  point  of  ob- 
servation, they  stood  upon  the  bold  promon- 
tory, and  ga^ed  once  more  upon  the  wide 
expanse  of  waters.  "  Without  a  mark,  with- 
out a  bound,"  it  lay  before  them  like  the 
ocean  of  infinity,  on  which  their  thoughts 
were  floating.  Arnold's  tall  and  command- 
ing figure  stood  upon  a  point  of  projecting 
rock,  and  A^ies,  in  her  gentler  character,  i 
held  her  wonted  station,  like  a  sister  tpirit^  I 
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si^,  "  do€t  not  appear  to  answer ;  for,  if  I 
goem  right,  we  are  both  mutually  disap- 
pointed in  the  result  You,  because  I  have 
naktd  alnu>st  the  only  thing  you  would  not 
do  to  please  me ;  and  I,  because  your  an- 
swer convinces  me  that  you  do  not  love  me : 
for,  since  we  are  all  imperfect  creatures, 
I  have  no  idea  of  that  love  which  does  not 
•eek  to  improve  its  object :  and  how  can  this 
be  done,  whien  there  is  wilful  blindness  to 
each  other's  defects  V 

**  Think  anything  but  that,"  said  Arnold, 
aflectionately  taking  her   hand.     "Agnes 
'  Forester,  you  have  seen  me  as  I  am.  My  na- 
ked soul  has  been  revealed  to  you  without  dis- 
guise ;  for  I  would  scorn  to  purchase  what  I 
,  most  desire  by  HUse  pretensions,  of  any  kind 
j  whatever.     Yet  I   know,  and    have  long 
,  known,  that  for  any  one  to  see  me  thus  and 
,  love  ma,  would  be  impossible.    And  when  I 
I  tell  3rou  that  all  the  affection  I  am  capable  of 
feelmg  is  centred  in  you,  that  you  are  the 
good  angel  that  must  decide  my  destiny,  and 
that  I  should  long    since  have   disclosed 
these,  my  real  sentiments,  but  for  the  cow- 
ardly dread  of  breaking  the  spell  which  has 
been  the  only  comfort  of  my  life,  I  await 
;  your  answer  without  fear;  for  those  who 
I  hope  nothing,  escape  the  anguish  of  disap- 
\  pointroent     Yet  speak  to  me,  dear  Agnes, 
for  I  would  hear  the  last  fatal  sound,  like 
the    dosing  of  the   prison-door  upon  the 
criminal,  rather  than  my  darkness  should  be 
I  again  disturbed  by  such  faint  and  distant 
.  giemms  of  forbidden  happiness,  as  even  I  at 
times  have  conjured  up." 
I      A  deep  blush,  like  the  crimson  glow  of 
I  errntng,  when  it  suddenly  bursts  forth  upon 
' ,  every  cloud  and  wave,  and  headland  of  the 
^  western  shore,  had  risen  to  the  face  of  Agnes 
.  while  Arnold  was   speaking.    Thrice  she 
;  strore  to  Answer;  but  the  tears  that  fell 
,  one  afler  another  from  her  downcast  eyes 
seemed  to  be  flowing  with  too  fbll  a  tide  for 
words.    At  last  she  mastered  her  rebellious 
'  heart,  and  replied, — "Arnold,  I  have  long 
loved  you  with  what  I  believed  to  be  the  afiec- 
tioo  of  a  sister.    What  that  affection  might 
have  become  it  would  be  fruitless  now  to 


conjecture;  for  you  compel  me  to  express 
my  full  conviction,  that  with  one  whose  sen- 
timents and  feelings  are  like  your  own,  there 
could  be  no  real  happiness." 

"You  are  right,"  exclaimed  Arnold  with 
bitterness.  "  It  would  be  worse  than  folly 
to  unite  yourself  to  misery.  In  this  world, 
where  truth  and  sincerity  of  feeling  are  without 
worth  or  value,  no  man  should  ask  a  woman 
to  share  his  fortune,  without  he  could  offer 
her  a  light  heart  and  simny  brow,  and  a 
home  of  unceasing  merriment  and  joy.  You 
are  right,  Agnes  Forester,  to  ask  yourself 
Where  would  be  the  gain.  I  should  be  a 
dull  companion  for  a  winter's  evening,  and 
you  know  it  welL" 

"  Hear  me  again,"  said  Agnes,  as  she  ap- 
pealed to  him  through  her  tears,  that  now 
were  falling  without  control.  "  You  wrong 
me,  Arnold,  if  you  think  it  is  for  myself  only 
that  I  am  speaking.  You  compel  me  to  say 
more  than  woman  should  say ;  to  tell  you, 
that  I  am  unable  to  imagine  any  gratification 
to  my  natural  feelings,  so  great  as  that  of 
cheering  your  hours  of  moodiness  and  sorrow; 
and  that  I  would  rather  share  your  for- 
tune, were  it  humble  as  my  own,  than  be  set 
apart  for  the  brightest  destiny  that  ever  feU 
to  the  lot  of  mortals.  But  in  this  world  we 
live  not  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  mo- 
ment only,  and  marriage  is  a  holy  and  en- 
during bond;  and  woe  betide  the  woman 
who  enters  into  it  with  base  or  selfish  viewf . 
Either  you  must  be  aware  that  the  senti- 
ments you  entertain  of  human  life,  and  the 
duty  of  man  to  his  fellow-man,  are  widely 
at  variance  with  what  I  believe  to  be  right, 
or  my  words  have  hitherto  strongly  belied 
my  thoughts.  I  know  not  how  far  a  blind 
and  idolatrous  love  might  in  time  carry  me 
on  towards  conformity  with  your  views,  or 
how  it  might  soothe  me  into  a  dangerous 
and  luxurious  repose  in  the  midst  of  that  en- 
joyment which  I  am  unable  to  think  of  any- 
where but  with  you;  but  I  am  not  blind 
now;  I  wish  not  to  make  an  idol  even  of 
you  ;  I  cannot  conscientiously  say  I  believe 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  your  mind,  you 
could  assist  me  to  correct  my  own.     I  am 
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far  from  the  premimplion  of  taking  charge 
both  of  your  soul  and  mine ;  and  I  know 
that  I  must  answer  at  the  last  day  for  the 
decision  of  this  moment." 

^<  Ah !  make  me  what  you  wiU,"  exclaim- 
ed Arnold.  "If  this  be  all  the  barrier 
betwixt  us,  you  shall  mould  me  to  your 
wishes." 

Agnes  shook  her  head.  "It  is  easy," 
replied  she,  "to  say  that  we  are  willing  to 
be  moulded  by  those  we  love  j  but  would  it 
not  be  safer  and  wiser  to  submit  to  the 
moulding  of  Him  who  first  created  us ;  for 
we  know  not  that  those .  whom  we  most  ad- 
mire are  able  to  form  a  correct  notion  of 
what  is  fitted  to  our  individual  good ;  but 
we  do  know  that  a  wise  Providence  has 
placed  us  here  for  his  own  gracious  pur- 
poses ;  and  that  he  will  require  us  to  render 
an  account  of  how  these  purposes  have  been 
fulfilled.  A  vain  woman  may  persuade  her- 
self that  she  has  power  to  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  who  loves  her ;  but  I  am 
not  yet  to  learn  that  the  change  which  is 
wrought  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  fellow- 
creature  can  neither  be  lasting  nor  sincere." 

"  Agnes,"  said  Arnold,  "  you  are  a  sage, 
cold  reasoner ;  you  know  not  what  it  is  to 
love." 

"  How  is  it  possible  to  convince  you  that 
I  dol"  sighed  Agnes ;  and  after  musing  for 
a  while,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  distant 
horizon,  she  resumed — "  If  it  is  so  easy  to 
Change  the  heart,  and  to  adopt  new  habits 
of  thinking  and  feeling,  this  may  surely  be 
done,  as  well  before  a  bond  is  entered  into 
as  afler.  I  therefore  give  you  twelve  months 
from  this  time  to  approximate  to  the  charac- 
ter which  I  most  desire  you  should  be.  All 
the  assistance  that  my  limited  knowledge 
and  tmlimited  afiection  can  afford,  shall  be 
at  your  command;  and  oh!  if  the  day  should 
ever  come !" — but  she  checked  her  enthusi- 
asm, and  turned  away  from  those  earnest 
eyes,  that  reminded  her  she  might  possibly 
say,  as  well  as  hope  too  much. 

"  You  are  not  satisfied,"  said  Agnes  to  her 
moody  companion,  afler  they  had  both  been 
silent  for  some  time. 


"I  am  bound  to  be  ntisfied,"  eaid  be; 
"but,  nevertheless,  I  think  the  man  who  is 
worth  trying  is  worth  trusting." 

"  I  do  trust  you,  Arnold,  am  I  would  trust 
no  other  man.  You  have  now  the  opportiH 
nity  of  deceiving  me,  but  I  know  yoa  will  not 
use  it  unfairly ;  and  I  rely  as  implicitly  jxpoia 
your  candour  and  sincerity  in  this  instance, 
as  I  ever  did  before.  But  let  ua  clearly  no- 
derstand  each  other  ere  we  separate.  It 
seems  to  be  on  the  important  subject  of  duty, 
that  our  sentiments  difier  eo  widely.  I  otfuo- 
tain,  that  a  life  of  usefulness  alone  can  be  a 
life  of  happiness,  ignd  that  every  human  be- 
ing has  the  power  of  being  useful  in  sooie 
way  or  other  according  to  his  circomstaooef 
and  natural  capabili^." 

"  With  the  former  part  of  your  stalemeotl 
fully  agree,— that  none  can  be  happy  who  are 
useless  and  inactive ;  but  to  my  own  case  I 
cannot  apply  the  latter,  for  I  believe  tiiert 
will  ever  be  a  blight  upon  all  my  endeavours 
to  serve  my  fellow-creaturea." 

"And with  you  it  is  very  probable  that 
such  an  idea  should  exist,  for  your  endea- 
vours have  hitherto  been  made  more  in  the 
way  of  sudden  efibrts  or  convulsions  arisiog 
from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  than  firoa 
that  steady  and  systematio  applieatioo  of 
energy  and  zeal,  which  is  necessary  to  en- 
sure any  beneficial  result  And  even  here,  I 
find  my  views  are  essentially  difiereot  from 
yours ;  for  I  cannot  believe  any  one  to  be  ex- 
empt from  the  duty  of  loving  and  serving  his 
fellow-creatures,  even  if,  as  you  ny,  a  blight 
should  be  upon  all  his  endeavours ;  because 
that  duty  is  one  which  we  owe  to  a  Being  of 
infinitely  higher  authority  than  man,  and  is 
strictly  enjoined  in  the  Holy  Seriptures  as  a 
test  of  our  obedience  and  faith. 

"  I  have  often  thought,  it  is  by  looking  too 
much  to  the  efiect  of  good  endeavours,  by 
expecting  too  immediate  an  evidenoe  of  our 
usefulness  on  earth,  that  many  well-meaning 
people  are  discouraged  and  thrown  bcu^  into 
stupor  and  despondency ;  forgetting  that  He, 
who  has  appointed  our  task,  has  bestowed  a 
blessing  upon  the  performance  of  it,  by  mak^ 
ing  us  hai^  in  the  use  of  the  means,  while 
^_ ^1 
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He  reserves  to  himself  the  mystery  of  the 
end.  Thus  there  can  be  no  dise^pointment 
attendant  upon  the  service  of  the  humble 
Christian ;  because,  whatever  he  may  have 
sacii6oed,  or  lost,  or  suffered,  he  has  still 
been  faithful  to  his  Heavenly  Master,  and  in 
UuU  faithfulness  itself,  not  in  its  effect  upon 
oihen,  is  the  only  sure  and  lasting  happiness 
which  this  world  can  a^rd*** 

Arnold  was  now  silent,  and  Agnes,  sui^ 
prised  at  having  been  carried  away  into  a 
style  of  speaking  so  diflerent  irom  her  usual 
manner,  endeavoured  to  atone  for  havhig 
occupied  the  time  too  much  with  her  own 
words,  by  saying  no  more  until  they  reached 
the  shore.  Here  her  iavourite  dog  awaited 
her  return,  and  glad  to  break  through  the 
oold  aoleranity  which  had  somehow  or  other 
stolen  over  her  companion  and  herself,  she 
stooped  down  to  receive  his  caresses  with 
more  than  her  wonted  warmth. 

** Happy  fellowP  exolaimed  Arnold,  with 
a  look  of  scom,  "^  you  have  no  pcobation  to 
endure.    It  is  better  to  be  a  dog  than  a 

**  U  it  better,"  answered  Agnes,  <*  to  have 
had  nothing  committed  to  your  care,  than 
to  return  your  talent  and  receive  ten  V 


CHAPTER  VL 

Tkkbi  are  few  things  in  life  that  make  a 
'woman  more  serious  than  the  necessity  of 
deckling  whether  she  will  accept  or  reject 
,  the  hand  which  is  most  agreeable  to  her  in 
the  world.    Until  this  important  crisis  in  her 
&te  arrives,  she  appears  to  be  but  a  passive 
I  recipient  of  flattering  attentions ;  but  in  one 
hoar,  perhaps,  one  moment,  she  has  to  dis- 
possess her  mind  of  all  its  vain  illusions,  and 
to  set  simply  and  decidedly  (or  herself,  with- 
out support  or  assistance  Irom  any  earthly 
creature.    All  must  be  completed,  too,  in  so 
ihort  a  time,  for  the  least  hesitatkMi,  the  least 
,  delay,  is  construed  into  a  tadt  consent,  and 
I  the  knrer  triumphs  accordingly.    Who  then 


shall  withhdd  the  meed  of  admiratkm  from 
her  who  refuses  from  {Minciple  the  man 
whom  she  is  most  inclined  to  love ;  volunta- 
rily pronouncing  her  own  sentence,  cutting 
off  her  own  hopes  of  that  domestio  enjoy- 
ment which  is  dearest  to  a  woman's  heartt 

Agnes  Forester  had  been  accustomed  even 
from  childhi^  to  habits  of  serious  thought, 
and  the  circumstance  of  having  no  mother 
to  watch  over  her  early  years,  by  throwing 
her  upon  her  own  resources,  had  confirmed 
this  habit,  and  made  it  the  most  striking 
feature  of  a  character,  otherwise  natural, 
cheerful,  and  energetic. 

On  the  day  of  Arnold's  departure,  she  was 
more  serious  than  usual,  and  fearing  that 
Mrs.  Percival  might  attrilmte  her  want  of 
lively  spirits  entirely  to  the  loss  of  her  cousin's 
company,  she  determined,  that  before  she 
slept  that  night,  her  aunt  should  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  confidence  to  which  she  was  so 
fully  entitled. 

With  generous  minds  confidence  does  not 
ofUn  form  a  subject  of  regret  Mrs.  Perci 
val  was  alwajrs  most  amiable  whoi  trusted, 
and  Agnes,  when  she  retired  to  rest,  felt,  not 
only  that  an  important  duty  had  been  dia 
charged,  but  almost  as  if  she  had  found,  for 
the  first  time,  a  firm  and  substantial  fnend. 
There  was  new  no  mystery  between  the  aun* 
and  niece ;  and,  though  Mra  Percival  some- 
times sighed  over  the  little  interest  which 
the  name  of  Walter  excited,  she  eoold  nor 
but  admire  and  commend  her  niece  for  th^ 
decision  which  she  had  made. 

Agnes  was  not  a  giri  to  sing  love  songs  to 
the  moon.  Perhaps  no  one  ooukl  be  capable 
of  a  de^>er  or  more  lasting  attachment;  but 
her  life  was  filled  up  with  active  duties,  and 
she  had  neither  time  nor  inclinatkMi  to  si* 
down  and  brood  over  selfish  or  imaginary 
sorrows.  Those  who  give  themselves  up  U 
the  absorbing  influence  of  what  is  called  love, 
might  think  that  she  knew  Uttle  of  the  tender 
passion,  when  we  say,  that  she  went  on  wit> 
the  accustomed  pursuits,  read  the  same  books, 
applied  herself  to  the  pencil  and  her  music, 
and  visited  the  poor  with  apparendy  the  ' 
same  mterest  as  before ;  but  the  deepest  i 
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feelings  are  not  the  most  conspicaoUB  in  our 
daily  walk,  and  here  is  the  great  virtue  of 
cultivating  habits  of  industrious  and  useful 
occupation,  that  we  fall  into  them  without  an 
effort,  when  the  mind  has  most  need  of  being 
beguiled  away  from  its  own  secret  cares. 

Who  can  read  these  tender  and  touching 
lines  beginning  — 

Tes,  there  are  real  mommert,— 
without  feeling  that  the  simple  child  of  na- 
ture, whom  th^  poet  so  ably  describes,  was 
enduring  the  fuhiess  of  earthly  aflliction,  and 
that  in  its  most  refined  and  exquisite  form. 
And  yet  he  tells  us  that 

**  AtteDtlon  throuf  b  the  day  her  datiea  clain'd, 
And  to  be  uaefbl,  aa  resign'd,  she  aim'd ; 
Neatly  she  dreaa'd,  nor  rahdy  aeem'd  to  expect 
Pity  Oh-  teara,  or  pardon  foi  neglect." 

The  first  letter  from  Arnold  Percival,  after 
he  reached  the  place  of  his  destination,  was 
filled  with  an  account  of  the  disagreeables  of 
his  journey,  descriptions  of  the  cold  wel- 
comes, or  rather  the  absence  of  all  welcome 
which  awaited  his  arrival,  and  the  unfriendly 
faces  and  strange  habits  of  all  around  him. 
The  next  was  more  cheerful,  for  it  spoke  of 
having  found  a  friend  at  last  "  One  who 
rails  at  human  life  by  the  hour,  '  sans  inter- 
mission.' His  name  is  George  Randall,  of 
good  family  and  prepossessing  manners  (at 
least  to  me ;)  but  you  shall  see  him  in  the 
winter,  when  he  has  promised  to  return  with 
me.  There  is  some  mystery  about  his  early 
years  which  always  gives  him  pain  when 
enquired  into ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  for  me  to 
read,  in  the  woridngs^of  his  proud  and  sensi- 
tive mind,  the  effects  of  injustice  and  injury 
from  his  fellow  men — from  those  who  are 
either  tyrants  or  slaves,  just  as  they  are 
placed  above  or  below  the  central  line  of  in- 
dependence, where  strength  and  weakness 
meet,  and  beyond  which  no  man  is  to  be 
trusted."— 

«  Hey  day !"  said  Mrs.  Percival,  who  was 
reading  the  letter,  "  it  is  well  that  we  anti- 
quated people  are  not  required  to  understand 
the  logic  of  the  present  times.  Let  us  pass 
on  to  something  more  intelligible." 

—  ^  Tell  Agnes  that  she  must  call  up  all 


her  philosophy,  for  she  will  now  have  two 
combatants  instead  of  one ;  and  Randall, 
who  knows  the  world,  will  be  able  to  bring 
facts  to  support  my  opiniona" 

Mrs.  Percival  handed  the  opea  letter  to 
her  niece,  who  glanced  over  it  with  apparent 
indifference,  yet  with  that  keen  searehiag 
which  none  can  understand  so  well  as  those 
who  look  for  some  kind  mention,  sofme  after* 
thought  <  some  trivial  fond  record,'  to  be  seen, 
felt  and  valued,  by  no  one  but  themselveiw 
But,  no!  this  casual  mention  of  her  name 
was  all  the  remembrance  it  contained,  and 
Agnes  felt  it  was  not  thus  she  was  tnatm- 
ing  die  recollection  of  Arnold. 

Some  time  elapsed  after  this  before  she 
heard  again  from  her  cousin,  add  the  next 
letter  effectually  damped  the  ardour  of  de- 
light with  which  she  broke  the  seal,  for  it 
spoke  in  no  measured  terms  of  unjJeasant  aA 
fairs,  disagreements  and  hatreds,  in  whkh 
Randall  had  proved  hunself  a  noble  feQow 
and  a  staunch  friend. 

<<Ala8P  sighed  Mrs.  Perdval,  <<Ifearhii 
nobility  is  nothing  better  than  pride,  and  hif 
friendship  self-interest" 

^  We  will  not  judge  him  yet,"  interrupted 
Agnes,  while  her  countenance  expressed  that 
peculiar  kind  of  anxiety  which  nothing  hot 
such  painful  suspicions  could  possibly  give 
rise  to.  "Arnold,"  she  continued,  '^wdl 
never  make  a  friend  of  the  man  whose 
opinions  materially  differ  from  his  own ;  and 
who  but  himself  can  think  as  he  does  and 
act  nobly." 

The  winter  came,  and  with  it  the  two  col- 
legians to  the  remote  village  of  Hoo^roo. 
They  were  now  bound  together  in  the 
closest  intimacy,  by  that  kind  of  feUowshq^ 
which  may  not  improperiy  be  called  a  defoi- 
sive  league  against  the  whole  human  race. 
Arnold,  confident  that  the  appearance  and 
manners  of  his  friend,  if  they  did  not  alwap 
inq)ire  admiration,  must  invariably  obtain 
respect,  was  proud  to  present  him  to  his  mo- 
ther and  cousin,  who  regarded  the  handsome 
stranger  with  curiosity  not  unmingled  with 
suspicion.  He  was  indeed  a  handsome  maa. 
according  to  the  usual  ajqdication  of  the 
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word.  His  ieatores  m>  finely  and  regularly 
moulded,  that  the  beholder  looked  again  and 
again  for  that  repoee  and  satisfaction,  which 
fine  features  alone  are  unable  to  afibrd.  The 
restless  wandering  of  his  eye  would  have 
been  sufficient  of  itself  to  rouse  the  fears  of 
a  phisiognomist,  but  there  ¥ra8  besides  a 
ready-made  smile  of  unparalleled  sweetness 
which  he  wore  on  all  occasions,  exeitiag  a 
doubt  whether  it  had  first  been  assumed  for 
the  sake  of  displaying  an  exquisite  set  of 
teeth,  or  fi>r  the  still  more  dangerous  pur- 
pose of  cbsguising  some  secret  passion  or 
impulse,  whose  frequent  recurrence  had 
icndered  the  disguise  habitual. 

It  was  impossible  to  read  such  a  counte- 
oanee,  aU  bland  and  smiling  as  it  was;  and 
Agnes  turned  away  from  the  cold  marble 
ttudy  to  gaze  with  renewed  satisfkction  upon 
the  nobler  brow  and  more  intelligible  expres- 
tiou  of  her  eousin  Arnold ;  who  was  too 
much  above  the  least  practice  of  deceit  him- 
•eir  to  detect  a  false  smile,  or  even  a  false 
word  in  others.  Thus  he  was  of\en  deceived, 
sod  every  fresh  instance  of  misplaced  confi- 
tience  increased  the  bitterness  with  which  he 
thought!  ^*^  spoke  of  the  actions  of  man- 
iundin  general 

Whether  it  was  that  the  company  of  this 
associate,  by  throwing  his  best  qualities  into 
coonast,  rendered  them  more  conspicuous, 
or  thai  the  mental  perceptions  of  her  cousin 
hsd  become  more  vivid  during  his  short  ab- 
sence, certain  it  was  that  Agnes  never  had 
admired  him  so  much  as  now.  She  even 
faacied  that  he  had  grown  kinder  and  more 
cordial,  and  her  own  welcome  was  in  danger 
of  being  more  warm  than  was  warranted  by 
the  circumstances  attendant  upon  hisdepart- 
ore.  It  is  possible  that  Arnold  was  glad  to 
(^l  again  the  comfort  of  a  home,  for,  in  spite 
of  hjs  cold  exterior,  he  had  in  reality  an  af- 
Teruooate  and  generous  heart,  that  yearned 
fn*  all  those  social  sympathies  which  his  per- 
verted notions  of  what  was  really  estimable, 
perpetually  induced  him  to  trample  upon  as 
worthless.  And  thus,  like  the  heroes  of  a 
popular  po^  he  made  his  own  wilderness 


at  the  same  time  that  he  mourned  over  its 
desolation. 

The  day  of  Arnold's  return  was  one  of 
those  which  make  us  gather  into  the  very 
centre  of  whatever  household  comfort  can 
be  found— dark,  cold  and  pitiless  without 
But  Mrs.  Perdval's  hospitality  was  like  an 
enchanted  circle,  within  which,  whoever  en- 
tered found  full  indemnity  for  past  suffering. 
The  countenance  of  Randall,  however,  hand- 
some though  it  was,  did  not  harmonize  with 
the  domestic  scene.  No,  not  though  he 
praised  the  viands  of  every  description,  and 
smiled  indiscriminately  upon  furniture  and 
faces.  The  evening  closed  in  with  an  increased 
howling  of  the  blast  abroad,  which  made  the 
warm  gbw  of  fire  and  lamps  within  more 
welcome.  The  curtains  were  let  down,  the 
sofa  drawn  forward,  and  piles  of  dry  wood 
blazed  and  crackled  on  the  hearth.  Still, 
conversation  became  commonplace,  and  at 
last  it  flagged  altogether.  Mrs.  Percival  or- 
dered cofiee,  and  Randall  sipped  arid  sroUed, 
but  without  cheerfulness.  Agnes  next  be- 
thought her  of  a  portfolio  of  engravings, 
mixed  with  a  few  of  her  own  drawings, 
which  Arnold  had  been  wont  to  commend. 
Upon  these  the  stranger  bestowed  unbound- 
ed admiration,  but  they  were  soon  turned 
over,  and  the  leaden  extinguisher  of  dullness 
fell  upon  the  party  again. 

Thus  may  one  strange  countenance,  or 
rather  one  strange  heart,  untouched  by  the 
social  sympathies  of  life,  uninfluenced  by 
home  associations  and  dear  remembrances 
of  early  affection  and  enjoyment,  cast  a 
damp  upon  the  genial  hour ;  like  the  fabled 
spectres  of  old,  whose  presence,  although  un- 
marked by  any  thing  unnatural  in  themselves, 
was  said  to  make  the  lights  of  the  f^tival 
bum  blue. 

There  is  no  cheerfulness  like  the  cheerful- 
ness of  the  heart  That  honest,  open  daring 
to  be  innocently  happy,  whidi  shows  itself 
in  the  clear  brow  and  sunny  eye,  connect- 
ing, as  with  the  links  of  a  bright  and  living 
chain,  fond  thoughts  and  early  loves,  un- 
shaken truth,  unblighted  hope,  remembrances 
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of  home,  and  early  companionship,  with  the 
intense  and  heartfelt  pleasures  of  the  pre- 
sent hour.  Why,— why  within  the  book'  of 
beauty  is  this  fair  page  so  seldom  found? 

An  over  estimate  of  the  attraetions  of 
Randall  had  induced  Arnold  so  far  to  violate 
his  constitutional  reserve,  as  to  warn  his 
friend  against  cultivating  an  attachment  to 
his  cousin ;  ^  for,"  said  he,  with  embarrass- 
ment quite  unusual  to  him,  "  I  believe  her 
hand— her  aflkctions-*at  least" 

^'Say  no  more,"  interrupted  Randall, 
Tt^iose  dreams  were  not  of  matrimonial  bon- 
dages, "  your  cousin's  heart  would  be  safb 
from  me,  were  she  enchanting  as  Calypso, 
or  fair  as  the  fairest  of  her  nymphs." 

There  was  indeed  no  need  of  such  a  warn- 
ing, for  Agnes  and  Randall  seemed  mutually 
repulsive  to  each  other;  so  true  it  is  that 
simple  virtue  has  no  more  attraction  ibr 
a  base  and  artificial  character,  than  that 
character  has  in  return  for  virtue  itself. 
With  such  feelings,  it  was  distressing  to 
Agnes  to  find  herself  on  the  following  morn- 
ing tete-a-tete  with  her  cousin,  because  she 
knew  that  the  first  question  mi^t  reduce 
her  to  the  necessity  of  giving  pain,  where 
she  would  so  much  more  gladly  give  plea- 
sure. Arnold,  too,  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
commence  the  enquiry  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  make ;  at  last,  stooping  down  to 
caress  the  once  envied  favourite,  he  said, 
with  a  significant  smile,  "  Love  me,  love  my 
dog." 

"I  hope  the  adage  does  not  i^iply  to 
friend  as  well  as  dog,"  rej^ed  Agnes,  loun- 
ging at  once  into  the  difficidty  which  she 
knew  must  be  encountered. 

<*It  does,  with  tenfold  force." 

"  To  try,  at  any  rate,  is  all  the  proof  which 
can,  in  common  fairness,  be  required ;  and 
if  you  will  give  me  time,  I  will  try  to  like 
your  friend." 

"  I  should  have  thought  the  feeling  might 
have  come  without  an  effi>rt  What  have 
you  to  allege  to  his  disadvantage  ?" 

'^Tou  speak  as  if  I  entertained  a  jH^ju- 
dice  against  him,  Ibr  prejudice  it  must  be, 
and  that  of  a  very    unwarrantable  kind, 


wb^re  nothing  is  known.  I  only  admow^  | 
ledge  an  absence  of  love,  and  for  this  I  cm  j 
give  you  no  better  reason  than  that  I  do  not  j| 
understand  him." 

''  He  k  dear  as  the  day." 

"Not  to  me ;  for  I  have  do  empathy  wrtfi  j 
him :  and  it  requires  a  long  time  to  mder  : 
stand  those  characters  to  which  we  camut  n 
apply  the  key  of  sympathy."  | 

Arnold  was  disappointed,  for  he  knew  the 
warmth  of  his  consin's  heart,  and  her  bet- 
dom  ftum  caprice,  too  well,  to  suppose  that 
she  would  willingly  withhold  ehher  syiii|)a- 
thy  or  kive  from  any  one.  Pleased,  hoip- 
ever,  to  observe  that  his  mother  had  bees 
favouring  the  stranger  with  her  oompany  in 
a  ramble  through  the  grounds,  he  soo^ 
an  oj^rtunity  of  ascertaining  whether  her 
peroeptk>ns  had  been  equally  dulL 

ASiet  many  stout  efibrts  to  bring  down  bii 
pride  to  the  level  oC  asking  a  question,  be 
did  at  last  enquire  plainly  and  decidedly 
how  Mrs.  Pereival  liked  his  friend:  to  whirli  I 
his  mother,  never  more  puzzled  to  grre  t 
decided  answer,  coolly  replied,  "He  fasi 
handsome  teeth." 

'^Out  upon  the  woman t"  s»d  Arnold  lo 
himself.  *^  They  are  all  as  perverse  astbcff 
firM  mother:"  and  be  ordered  his  hone^ 
and  rode  for  the  remamder  of  the  day  wi*  { 
his  new  friend,  whose  varkras  good  qoalitie* 
the  fair  and  foolish  sex  were  evideotly  uB^ic 
to  understand  or  i^rectaie. 

Women,  when  entirely  divested  of  pes- 
sion  and  prejudice,  are  better  judges  of  ebsr- ^ 
acter  than  men ;  because,  fWmi  the  facility 
with  which  they  throw  off  selfishness,  tbey 
are  able  lo  identify  themsdves  aa  it  wci« 
with  others;  entering  into  their  ctreom- 
ctanees  and  motives,  and  diving  into  the 
de^  recesses  from  whence  arise  the  Bpnngt 
of  action.  If^  therefore,  women  are  not  re- 
markable for  imderstanding  clearly,  nor  con- 
sequently for  acting  wisely,  it  is  becAU«e 
their  feelings  are  90  powerful  and  vivid  that 
they  seldom  listen  to  a  story,  witness  a  &ct 
or  experimce  any  of  the  common  vieisM- 
tudes  of  life,  without  having  the  fkcnlty  of 
judgment,  which  they  undoubtedly 
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cqoaBj  with  bmd,  to«ed  to  and  fro,  and 
wMnetinw  flnaUy  dedurooed  hf  die  ftlrring 
pauioao  of  the  moment,  meh  ae  hope,  tei^ 
pity,  love,  or  indignation. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

A  WUK  oiimittternipled  aocial  interooane 
wae  aearedy  gooe,  before  the  anni  and  niece 
had  both  diaco?ered  that  Arnold'^  new 
iHend  waa  in  every  way  iKadapted  to  cor- 
rect the  firahe  of  hk  diipoation. 

**l  oaattot  tafl  why  he  haa  choaen  hhn," 
md  Agnea,  widi  aome  hnpatienoa.  ''I 
dioald  have  thought  he  would  rather  have 
fixed  tqmi  a  straightlbrward,  bhmt,  and  in- 
;  one  who,  if  I  nu^  nae  the 
of  Shalnpeare,  <  would  teU  truth  and 
dMBO  the  devfl.'" 

"Do  yen  not  pereeive,^  replied  Mra.  Per- 
cival,  *that  straightibrward,  blunt,  hi- 
ehametera,  by  bolting  at  once 
the  truth,  nraat  frecjoently  Infringe 
upon  the  imaginary  dignity  of  thoae  who 
hi  haughty  raaai  ft  'P 
But  thii  man  haa  a  cringing  aervfle 
peeping  aikanoe  from  beneath  hia 
to  make  obaarvmtiona  when  yoor 
ia  tamed  away,  yet  never  openly 
and  &My  looking  any  one  in  the  fhee." 

"Too  mcMl  not  find  flmh  with  that,  when 
be  takae  ao  mneh  care  to  utter  grand  aenti- 
meaai  (whatever  he  may  (bel)  alwaya  dreae 
ed  op  with  a  epiee  of  nobility  and  daring." 

^Arnold,  too,  ie  khid  and  generooa;  bat 
thM  man  !•  cold  and  immoveable  ai  marble, 
except  when  animated  by  hatred  or  revenge. 
Only  think  how  Ma  countenance  changed, 
bow  Ui  brow  contracted,  and  hk  eye  flaahed, 
wnea  tbey  talked  over  the  inaulta  and  injo* 
rice  ihey  had  received  from  the  party  at  eol- 
lege.- 

"And  yel  I  dare  ny,**  contmned  BCre. 
Pireival,  •^thereara  few  of  that  party  who 
the  dreomataaee  of  their 


iatence ;  so  much  do  character!  of  this  de- 
•criptkm  magnify  their  own  importance,  in 
the  malevolence  and  hatred  whkh  tbey  aop- 
poae  themselves  to  excite.  Woold  tiiey  bat 
apply  ti)e  same  magnifier  to  benevolence  and 
love,  the  dec^itkm  might  be  worth  cherish- 
ing. For  my  own  part,  I  always  think  that 
we  must  hi  some  measure  deaerve  the  hatred 
of  mankind  before  we  obtain  it;  or  eke  have 
distinguished  aiuaehrss  so  decidedly  as  to 
call  forth  thr.  awst  powerful  foeUngs  of  envy, 
that  dread'ii  passion,  which,  like  hatred,  de- 
lights to  /ig  every  thhig  to  U^t  that  is  ca- 
pable ef  being  tortured  to  the  disadvantage 
of  another.  Now  fow  who  complain  of  the 
nnkindness  of  their  fellow-creatores  wiD 
grant  that  they  have  deserved  it;  and  still 
fower  can  prove  that  they  are  distinguished 
enough  to  be  the  objects  of  envy.  Butcome, 
let  us  endeavour  to  dismiss  these  harsh 
thoughtsp  for  see,  the  two  friends  are  ap- 
proaohhig  with  faces  mote  grave  than 
usualP 

Aa  soon  as  tliey  entered,  Arnold  pboed  an 
open  letter  in  his  mother's  hand,  announcing 
the  aerioua  and  ahrmfaig  illness  of  the  old 
gendeman  (a  stranger  to  them)  who  pre- 
ceded  Arnold  ia  the  entail,  and  whose  death 
would  jdace  m  his  psasession  a  splendid  ea» 
tabliahment,  and  akaoet  prineely  ibrtnne. 

Agnes  feh  a  strange  trsaor  steal  over  her 
as  her  aunt  was  reading,  and  for  a  long  tune 
she  dared  not  raise  her  eyes  to  Arnold's 
foce;  but  when  she  did  look  up,  he  was 
seated  in  a  moaing  attitude,  his  eyes  directed 
to  the  distant  woods  er  the  sloping  lawn, 
with  neither  cloud  nor  suMhine  on  his  brow, 
nor  any  change  of  foature  indicating  the 
least  eaootion  of  sod. 

<«I  wonder,**  said  he  at  last,  ^whether tfiis 
man  will  leave  any  one  to  mourn  his  loss. 
Whether  one  tear  c^  real  sorrow  will  be  shed 
upon  his  grave,  or  whether,  aH  Iflre  me,  wiD 
be  watching  for  what  they  can  seise  and  ap- 
propriate as  their  own.  What  a  world  is 
this,  where  one  cannot  possess,  without  rob- 
bing another;  where  one  cannot  be  made 
rich  widiout  a  hundred  being  poor  r* 

«Tou  can  hardly  call  that  robbery  which 
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ia  awarded  to  you  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
without  wrong  or  injustice  on  your  part,'' 
said  Mrs.  Peroival;  "still  less  can  you  say 
that  that  man  has  lost  his  wealth,  who  is 
called  away  from  it  by  death." 

"  But  the  herd  of  dependents,  and  poor  re- 
lations who  have  been  hangers-on  upon  his 
bounty,  how  they  will  hate  to  see  my  face,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  little  admiration  I  shall 
have  for  theirs ;  and  then  the  trouble  of  do- 
ing justice  to  this  person  and  the  other,  of 
satisfying  all  claiips,  and  standing  in  a  con- 
spicuous situation  before  men,  to  be  pecked 
at  by  the  very  daws  of  office ;  to  be  flattered, 
followed,  and  caressed,  and,  worse  than  all— 
oh!  Agnes!  to  be  fallen  in  love  with  by 
young  ladies !" 

Agnes  rose,  and  playfully  dropping  her 
lowest  curtsey,  hoped  she  never  should  of- 
fend in  that  way. 

"  Well,"  continued  Arnold,  evidently  en- 
deavouring to  shake  off  the  slight  appear- 
ance of  excitement  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed ;  "  it  will  be  time  enough  to  lament 
over  these  evils,  even  the  last  and  greatest, 
when  the  old  gentleman  has  really  paid  the 
debt  of  nature.  You  and  I,  Randall,  have 
other  things  to  think  of.  Let  me  see — how 
long  is  our  respite  from  classic  lore  1" 

"You  will  hardly  return  to  college  under 
present  circumstances  ?"  said  Mrs.  Percival. 

"  What  circumstances  can  possibly  affect 
me,"  replied  Arnold,  "  so  as  to  tear  me  from 
the  shrine  of  Alma  Mater?  Besides  there 
are  other  reasons.  The  vulgar  herd  would 
toss  their  antlers,  and  say  they  had  driven 
us  from  our  ground." 

Time  flew  on,  but  stili  no  further  tidings 
of  importance  reached  the  village  of  Hough- 
ton; and  Agnes,  on  the  day  before  her 
cousin's  departure,  willingly  mounted  her 
horse  to  enjoy  a  ride  with  him  once  more. 
Randall  had  set  off  in  company  with  them, 
but,  not  relishing  the  situation  of  third,  turned 
round  to  enjoy  a  better  sea-view  from  a  dis- 
tant point  of  land,  and  Agnes  perceived,  with 
heightened  colour,  that  she  was  alone  with 
Arnold. 


"  You  see,  Agnes,"  said  he,  addressiiig 
her  in  a  kind  and  familiar  tone,  '^I  b^in  lo 
approximate :  I  have  made  a  fiieod." 

"Ah!  you  compel  me,"  replied  Agn^ 
"  to  say  what,  in  your  ear,  will  wnmd  hanfa 
and  ungenerous.  You  have  indeed  Axmd  s 
companion,  but,  are  you  more  happy  fiM>  hU 
society  1" 

"  I  have  more  courage  to  brave  the  ilk  oT 
life." 

^  Have  you  more  patience  to  endure  tbenl 
for,  afler  all,  since  we  cannot  overcome  what 
you  call  the  ills  of  life,  patience  to  bear  ihos 
is  what  we  most  need." 

"  I  hate  patience !"  exclaimed  Arnold  -,  "it 
was  made  for  beasts  of  burden.'* 

"  I  believe  there  never  was  a  reafly  grett 
character,"  repUed  Agnes  calmly,  "  widmn 
patience ;  most  assuredly  there  never  wis  a 
true  Christian  without  it" 

"  But  to  argue  in  your  favorite  sQie,  froB 
scripture  truths :  Did  not  Job  looae  all  tbat 
he  had,  while  he  sat  bemoaning  hinseif 
amongst  the  pots?  Was  anything  left  to 
him  except  his  wife,  who,  if  one  may  jodgt 
by  her  advice,  was  no  great  treaanre ;  aad 
were  not  his  bosom  friends  let  loose  to  wony 
him  in  his  last  extremity  ?" 

"  You  forget  that  all  these  cireomstaneei 
form  but  a  series  of  trials  by  whidi  hit  pa- 
tience waa  proved  ;  that  in  the  end  he  wm 
made  a  wealthy  and  hc4>py  man  again,  sad 
that  in  the  mean  time  he  was  reaping  a  bu- 
vest  of  wisdom  from  the  fountain  of  all  inie 
knowledge ;  as  we  no  doubt  may  do,  if  odi 
immediately  from  the  voice  of  an  Aimigbty 
teachef ,  yet,  remotely,  by  the  same  power 
operating  through  the  medium  of  tbat  dis- 
cipline which  is  dealt  out  to  us  in  our  aflic' 
tions,"  "^ 

"  I  have  edways  thought,"  observed  Ar 
nold,  dropping  the  argument  lor  the  sake  o( 
his  favcurite  theme,  "that  this  specimen «( 
friendship  is  the  most  perfect  of  any  thai  we 
have  on  record.  How  exquisitely  true  to  as- 
ture  is  the  conduct  of  his  friends,  first  makini: 
a  show  of  sympathy  by  sitting  in  silence  up- 
on the  ground,  and  then  falling  upon  bic 
with  their  pitiless  reproaches^  until  the  very 
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dregs  ofblttenieM  were  wrong  out  from  his 
poul  in  thoee  memorablQ  and  touching  ex- 
clamationi — 'No  doubt  ye  are  the  people, 
and  wifldom  ihall  die  with  you.  Miserable 
comforterB  are  ye  all  How  long  will  ye  vex 
toy  aoul,  and  break  me  in  pieces  with  words  ? 
Suffer  me  that  I  may  ^>eak,  and  aA^  that  I 
have  spoken,  mock  on !' 

''Commend  roe  to  an  honest  enemy. 
There  is  something  clear,  definite  and  intel- 
li^ble  in  the  hatred  that  seeks  to  wound  you 
at  every  point ;  and  consequently  you  may 
aim  yourselves  against  it:  but  the  love  that 
insinuates  itself  into  your  very  bosom,  there 
to  tear  up  and  examine  all  the  materials  of 
which  you  are  compounded,  to  drag  to  light 
your  hidden  stores,  and  expel  per  force  what- 
errr  is  repugnant  to  its  own  nature ;  tliere 
can  be  no  defence  against  such  an  enemy  as 
this,  tor  at  every  effort  to  expel  the  intruder 
or  revist  its  ravages,  it  turns  tender  and  tells 
}*ou  it  is  all  for  love. 

*^  Who  but  a  friend  ever  assumes  the  right 
oTchoosiag  what  shall  make  you  happy,  and 
of  inflicting  it  upon  you?  Who  lays  bare 
your  own  heart  before  you,  at  the  very  mo- 
mriit  when  you  are  least  inclined  to  witness 
tQc-h  a  ^ctade^  but  a  friend  ?  Have  you 
rommitted  any  act  of  misdemeanor  under 
the  consciousness  of  which  you  are  ago- 
m/ing  in  secret,  who  breaks  in  upon  your 
Miidude  with  tlie  story  of  your  shame,  but  a 
frif^d  7  Is  your  character  (unknown  to  you) 
•tained  with  the  very  foible  for  which  you 
ha\'e  chastised  another,  who  retorts  upon 
vou  but  a  friend?  Are  your  finances  sud- 
ienly  and  totally  expended,  or  is  your  lady- 
lorr  just  married  to  another,  who  steps  in 
wrJi  the  pleasing  intelligence  but  a  friend  ? 
U  tiie  anguish  of  ingratitude  rankling  in  your 
hran*»  core  and  thrilling  through  every  ar- 
tery -ind  nerve,  who  has  plunged  the  poison- 
ed da^rger  but  a  friend?  In  short,  look 
an^und  upon  the  miseries  of  human  life,  and 
*^  whether  the  hardest  portion  has  not  in- 
T7jiably  been  dealt  out  by  those  who  have 
ftmumed  the  prostituted  name  of  friend 
Ah !  the  emptiness,  the  shallow  void,  the  ut- 
tfr  worthleaanesi  of  that  mockery  which  men 


call  friendship !  It  is  a  game  fit  only  for 
children  to  play  at,  when  they  seek  for  some- 
thing less  productive  than  blowing  bubbles  in 
the  air.  Yet  why  call 't  unproductive  when 
it  is  operating  every  day  through  all  classes 
of  society,  when  it  is  the  grand  engine  of  de- 
ception by  which  men,  and  women  too,  im- 
pose upon  each  other ;  for  all  falsehood  flows 
from  this  polluted  stream,  and  no  man  was 
ever  yet  betrayed  to  an  enemy,  who  had  not 
first  trusted  in  a  friend.  <My  friends  are 
false !'  has  been  the  burden  of  the  deepest 
groans  of  wretchedness  since  the  world  first 
began,  and  the  only  cry  which  escaped  the 
lips  of  Ceesar  in  his  dying  agony  was,  *  Ei 
tuBnUeP'' 

"  And  yet,"  replied  Agnes,  ^  you  boast 
that  you  have  found  a  friend." 

"  I  boast  not  I  only  say  that  I  have  found 
the  thing  so  called.  The  proof  is  yet  to  come. 
At  present  he  is  tiactable  and  civil,  as  all  new 
friends  are." 

"  But,  according  to  your  own  rule,  you 
ought  to  hold  yourself  ever  upOn  your  guard 
against  deception." 

"  I  do.  And  shall  doubtless  shake  him  ofi* 
when  he  begins  to  take  liberties." 

"  Oh !  Arnold,"  said  Agnes,  looking  at 
him  through  her  tears,  "  when  will  you  learn 
to  value  that  which  is  truly  estimable,  before 
that  which  merely  afibrds  you  momentary 
pleasure?" 

"I  value  Agnes  Forester  before  all  the 
world.  How  can  I  better  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  my  judgment." 

Agnes  blushed,  and  smiled,  and  for  one 
moment,-^ne  dangerous  moment,  there  flit- 
ted across  her  mind  the  natural  and  woman- 
ly question  whether  it  would  not  be  worth 
risking  all  things,  and  uniting  herself  with 
Arnold's  fate  for  good  or  for  evil ;  so  that 
she  might  ever  be  near  the  altar  of  his  heart, 
to  watch  and  extinguish  its  unhallowed 
fires. 

"  No,  no,"  said  she  to  herself,  "It  will  not 
do  ;  I  have  no  confidence  in  my  own  power. 
I  might  live  with  him  and  love  him,  until  I 
choose  rather  to  think  unjustly  than  to  think 
diflerently,  until  I  preferred  falling  with  him 
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into  the  gul^  rather  than  remaining  in  lafety 
and  alone." 

And  thos  the  rery  dovht  which  ihe  rightly 
felt  of  her  own  infloence  served  to  itrengdi- 
en  her  resolution  to  trust  nothing  to  vanity, 
and  little  to  affectioiL 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

It  was  some  months  before  Arnold  Perci- 
val  was  made  the  proprietor  of  Houghton 
Castle,  and  ^b»  wide  expanse  of  well-cultiva- 
ted land  that  stretched  over  hill  and  valley, 
thickly  studded  with  farm-houses  and  peace- 
ful hamlets.  The  ground  was  laden  with 
the  green  promise  of  a  plenteous  harvest; 
and  the  trees  had  just  unfolded  their  first 
fresh  beauty  in  bud  and  blossom,  when  a 
travelling  carriage,  with  Arnold  and  his 
(Kend  (still  faithful,  for  this  was  a  time  for 
close  adherence,)  drove  up  the  stately  ave- 
nues over  which  the  ancient  branches  of  um- 
brageous elms  stretched  ibrth  in  bold  and 
protecting  majesty;  and  although  Arnold 
was  wrapped  in  more  than  his  wonted  sflence 
and  reserve,  it  is  possible  his  heart  was 
warmed  with  a  glow  of  secret  satisfaction, 
as  he  looked  out  upon  the  wide  domain  of 
which  he  felt  himself  die  lord;  and  saw, 
towering  amongst  the  trees,  the  turrets  of 
his  own  castle,  magnificent  in  the  grandeur 
of  past  ages. 

The  two  friends  had  willingly  bid  adieu 
to  college  life;  for  the  determination  with 
which  they  persisted  in  believing  themselves 
disliked,  had  eventually  created  the  feeling 
which  at  first  was  but  imaginary.  Randall 
professed  himself  incapable  of  any  higher 
aim  than  the  desire  of  being  near  bis  friend ; 
and  Arnold,  proud  without  ambition,  was 
glad  to  renounce  the  frequent  intercourse 
with  mankind  to  which  his  residence  at  col- 
lege subjected  him.  His  pride,  indeed,  was 
of  the  most  refined  and  independent  diarao- 
ter,  resting  upon  the  sole  basis  of  its  own 
majesty,  setting  loose  the  possessor  of  so 


dignified  a  quality  from  all  neeeasity  of  lay- 
ing hold  of  the*  common  advantages  of  hie  to 
keep  alive  his  own  importaiue,  and  render- 
ing it  sufficient  onto  himadf  to  be — AnM 
PercivaL 

Still  it  is  not  easy  to  snppoae  thai  he  cmii 
enter  the  gates  of  his  own  park,  when  a 
throng  of  expectant  faces  sailed  the  obse- 
quious wdcome,  por  feel  the  amwTinn  of 
alighting  at  the  noble  portico  which  was 
henceforth  to  be  his  own  door,  opeD  I&iHmbi- 
soever  he  might  esteem  wordiy  of  has  hagfi- 
tality,  without  a  sensation  of  satii^ietioa  mnatt 
lively,  if  not  more  deep.  Even  Randall  fbaad 
nothing  to  complain  o^  no&ing  to  aospect; 
although  he  wandered  from  roooi  to  room 
widi  a  curiosity  wtddi  his  friend  deemed  i& 
and  undignified.  When  night  came,  how- 
ever,  and  all  the  household  had  retired,  and 
no  prying  eye  was  open  to  his  aetiofii^  Ar- 
nold himself  began  to  explore  his  uewfy- 
acquired  dominions,  pacing  to  and  fro  from 
one  tenantless  apartment  to  another,  and 
sighing  with  the  very  burden  of  his  own  lane- 
liness,  as  he  listened  to  the  tread  of  Ina  aoii- 
tary  foot  upon  the  floor.  At  last  he  threw 
open  one  of  the  windows,  and  looked  oat 
upon  the  lawn,  where  the  deer  were  aleq>> 
ing  peacefully  in  the  dear  mooidight  Ari^ 
perfume  from  the  lilacs  and  labumnms,  aod 
the  sweet  seringa,  floated  on  the  midmght 
air,  and  the  dew  lay  upon  the  beds  of  Tidkets 
like  a  silvery  veil.  There  was  no  soond  ia 
earth  or  air,  save  now  and  then  the  ruatHng 
of  the  leaves,  die  caw  of  the  centin^-roek 
in  the  distant  woods,  or  some  movement 
amongst  the  herd  of  deer,  which  served  but  j| 
to  remind  the  listener  that  the  wide  world  of  | 
animated  nature  was  slumberhig  dm>o^  the  jl 
solemn  hours  of  night  i 

«  What  a  beautifbl  worid,"  said  AmoldL ; 
"  might  this  have  been,  if  man,  with  Ida  jar- 
ring passions,  never  had  gone  fordi  to  mar 
the  pleasant  pictures  of  creation!  Row 
lovely  is  this  scene  before  me !  How  aplea- 
did  the  queen  of  night,  as  she  sails  fike  aftir 
galley  throtigh  an  axure  sea!  Tet  what  is 
allthistome?  A restfess ocean witfioiit an 
idand.oraidiore;  a  boondleaB  desert,  with- 
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out  a  well  of  watery  a  wide  wilderness  with- 
out a  place  of  re«t  f 

On  the  following  day,  Mrs.  Percival  and 
her  niece  went  at  an  early  hour  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  lord  of  the  castle,  and  Agnes 
scrupled  not  to  lend  her  aid  and  advice  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  domestic  affair^  and 
the  establishment  of  order  and  comfort ;  for 
she  carried  about  with  her  own  feelings  so 
little  of  self,  that  much  of  the  false  delicacy 
which  is  encouraged  in  her  sex  was  absent 
from  her  mind.  Thus  the  castle  of  Hough- 
ton was  nothing  more  to  her  than  the  resi- 
dence of  her  cousin  Arnold ;  and  thus  she 
could  form  plans  for  his  h^j^iness,  entirely 
independent  of  her  own. 

"  We  have  been  thinking,"  said  Mrs.  Per- 
cival to  her  son,  on  his  return  from  riding, 
"  that  you  must  give  a  puUic  entertainment, 
in  order  to  establish  yourself  on  a  proper 
looting  with  your  neighbours  of  all  classes. 
It  is  well  for  the  rich  and  the  poor  sometimes 
to  partake  pf  the  same  hospitality,  ia  oider 
thai  they  may  be  remipded  of  their  dose 
alliance,  and  mutual  dependence  upon  each 
other." 

Arnold  mused  for  some  time,  and  then  re- 
plied with  IndifTereiice,  ^  These  things  I  leave 
10  the  management  of  ladies,  who  have  inge- 
iiiuty«nougb  (if  that  were  the  only  quality 
reqoiied)  to  rule  the  world.  Make  of  me 
what  you  please.  Show  me  off  as  a  ptqqpet 
or  a  monster,  provided  I  am  neither  required 
to  dance  on  wires,  oor  roar  for  the  entertain- 
4nent  of  the  multitude." 

In  the  mean  time  all  went  on  smoothly, 
and  even  okeeribUy,  except,  that  Randall, 
who  seemed  ipoapableol  die  feeling  of  trust, 
kept  continually  feeding  the  mind  of  Arnold 
with  suspicions  that  were  foreign  to  his  nar 
tnre;  and  whiish,  operating  upon  a  character 
like  his,  were  calculated  to  produce  the  worst 
possible  result 

On  one  unfortunate  occasion,  a  purse  of 
sovereigns  waa  not  found  in  the  place  where 
it  waa  supposed  to  have  been  deposited ;  and 
Randall  cast  an  evil  ^e  upon  a  faithful  old 
■ervant  of  the  name  of  WaUis,  wjo  had 
beaa  lefit  in  charge  with  the  two  ypiapg 


Percivals  by  their  dying  &ther,  and  who 
had  loved  them  as  his  own  sons. 

''  Impossible!"  said  Arnold :  ^  the  old  man 
has  been  like  a  parent  to  me^  I  would  trust 
him  with  anything  I  have ;  and  that  under 
any  temptation." 

The  fortress  of  long-condnued  confidence 
not  being  easily  shaken,  the  subject  was 
dropped  for  this  time ;  but  Randall  tried  it 
again  and  again,  and  that  in  the  most  vrily 
and  insinuating  manner,  until  Arnold,  ever 
too  indolent  to  defend  his  own  opinions,  be- 
gan to  give  way,  and,  wearied  out  by  the 
perseverance  of  his  friend,  an  ungnuebus 
consent  was  at  last  wrung  from  him,  that  a 
strong  box  in  the  possession  of  Wallis  should 
be  ojpened  and  examined.  This  putrage 
was  conunitted  in  the  absence  of  the  old 
man,  and  there,  unfortunately  for  him,  the 
exact  sum  thait  was  missing  lay  carefldly 
concealed  in  a  private  drawer. 

When  Wallis  retxvned  home  that  even- 
ing, he  was  struck  with  the  cold  looks  and 
colder  welcome  of  his  feUow-«ervant8. 

^  What  is  the  matter?"  said  he.  ^Ubb 
anything  befallen  our  good  master?"  But 
no  one  answered  him,  and  he  hastened  to 
assure  himself  fay  delivering  a  packet,  for 
which  he  had  been  sent  out  eariy  in  the 
day. 

Arnold  started  at  the  sight  of  his  old 
friend ;  for  his  honest  and  trustworthy  coun- 
tenance brought  fresh  conviction  with  it  that 
Wallis  had,  indeed,  been  deeply  wronged ; 
but  he  received  the  packet  with  unaltered 
manner,  and  while  pondering,  with  his 
usual  indolence,  upon  the  best  method  of 
atoning  for  the  past,  the  old  man  lefl  the 
room,  and  rejoined  his  companions,  who^ 
by  this  time,  having  yielded  to  their  ixapres- 
sions  in  his  favour,  had  determined,  with 
one  voice,  to  let  bim  know  the  worst 

Wallis  heard  them  without  jai  word;  but 
he  drew  himself  up  to  an  unusual  heogh^  as 
he  stood  erect  in  the  midst  of  the  groups 
and  a  deep  flush  of  indignation  rushed  into 
his  cheeks,  to  leave  them  more  pale  and 
haggard  than  before. 

('It  is  time  that  I  were  gfme !"  said  he,  J 
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when  the  dark  itoiy,  with  a]}  its  exagger- 
ations, was  concluded.  **  This  night — tins 
rery  night — I  will  seek  another  roof  to 
shelter  my  head,  where,  if  I  cannot  sleep  so 
softly,  I  shall  at  least  be  treated  like  an  honest 
man  V*  And  so  saying,  he  left  the  servants' 
hall,  and  walked  away  from  the  castle  with 
the  speed  and  the  determination  of  his 
younger  years. 

The  next  day,  Arnold  mnsed  his  fhithftil 
domestic;  and  for  many  succeeding  days 
he  watched  the  opening  door,  with  a  degree 
of  anxiety  almost  beyond  his  powers  of  con- 
cealment; but  nothing  could  bring  down 
his  haughty  sjuritto  make  enquiries  respect- 
ing the  consequences  of  his  own  injustice ; 
and  though  he  never  for  a  long  time  went 
abroad  without  looking  for  his  well-known 
figure  at  every  turning  of  the  road,  he  was 
not  once  heard  to  utter  his  name:  and, 
such  is  the  barrier  which  pride  and  reserve 
establnh  against  social  intercourse,  that  no 
individual  amongst  the  household  at  the 
castle  dared  intrude  so  far  upon  the  confi- 
dence of  their  master  as  to  hint  at  the  me- 
lancholy fate  of  his  much-injured  servant 

This  sad  nfSddr,  however,  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  ear  of  Agnes  Forester,  than  she 
set  out  in  search  of  the  old  man,  to  hear 
from  himself  the  story  of  his  wrongs.  He  had 
found  shelter  for  his  wounded  spirit  in  a  lowly 
dwelling,  where,  as  he  said,  he  was  at  least 
firee  from  the  suspicion  of  taking  what  was 
not  his  own,  and  where  (his  wife  being 
dead,  and  his  children  settled  in  the  western 
world)  he  hoped  to  end  his  solitary  days  in 
peace. 

**!  blame  no  one,''  he  said  to  Agnes, 
^but  the  stroke  has  fallen  here;"  and  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  sighed 
heavily. 

"Your  master  himself  did  not  suspect 
you,"  observed  Agnes,  kindly;  "all  wtJ 
surely  be  well  again." 

**  I  have  carried  him.  Miss  Forester,  when 
an  infant,  in  my  arms,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  I  taught  him  to  ride,  and  to  hold  a  gun, 
and  to  shoot  an  arrow  at  a  mark:  indeed, 
diere  is  hardly  anything  which  belongs  to  a 


gentlenran,    except,  perhaps,  his  learamg 
and  foppery,  ndiich  I  did  not  teadi  him. ' 
And  to  come  to  this  at  last ! — To  hove  oy  | 
locks  broken  in  the  sight  of  the  very  scolfian 
and  8table4>oy  I    But  I  will  not  talk  of  it. 
for  it  makes  me  feel  prouder  than  a  Chris-  j 
tian  ought  to  feel.    I  shall  not  be  long  for 
this  world  now,  and  pride,  you  know,  it 
not  for  another." 

^My  eoosin  Arnold,"  obeerved  Agnes^ 
^  is  too  just  and  too  generous  to  be  long  un- 
der die  influence  of  iU  advisers.  He  wfll  see 
hiff  error,  and  all  may  yet  be  wetf*" 

"  Tou  remind  me,"  said  the  old  man,  *of 
the  words  of  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher,  of 
Madeley;  and  he  stood  up  before  Agnes, 
and  eamesdy  fixed  his  eyes  upoa  her  fiiee, 
while  he  repeated  the  following  passage, 
with  that  precision  and  emphasis  which  is 
pecuHar  to  those  who  are  unskilled  in  ffae 
rules  of  rhetoric,  and  unaccustomed  to  the 
sound  of  flowing  sentences: 

"<See  that  crystal  vessel  Itsbrfghtnes 
and  brittleness  represent  die  shining  and  de- 
licate nature  of  true  virtue.  If  I  kt  it  M 
and  break  it,  what  avails  it  to  ny,  *I  never 
broke  it  before — I  dropped  it  but  once — I  am 
extremely  sorry  for  my  carelevneae — I  w31 
set  the  pieces  together,  and  never  break  h 
again  V  Will  these  excuses  and  reaolotioiis 
preventthe  vessel  from  being  broken — brokeo 
for  ever?*  Now,  this  is  the  case  widi  my 
heart;  nor  could  all  the  kindneas  it  is  m  year 
power  to  offer,  wipe  away  the  remembrBoee 
of  the  past,  or  undo  what  has  already  been 
done." 

Still  Agnes  urged  upon  WaHis  the  proba- 
bility of  his  being  reinstated  in  his  maatex^ 
good  opinion:  the  old  man  proudly  replied, 
^  You  fbrge^  Miss  Forester,  ft  is  I  who  haiFe 
to  forgive ;  and  T  do  forgive  firom  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  At  the  same  time,  I  in»iwn>m 
that  the  honest  man,  who  faithfUny  serves  hk 
master,  though  filling  the  loweet  statioa 
amongst  mankind,  is  as  much  entitlad  to  an 
unsullied  name,  as  &e  monarch  who  aita 
upon  a  throne.  But  I  said  I  would  not  talk 
of  these  things,  for  they  make  a  strtuige 
feeling  rise  iqi  in  my  heart— a  feeling-  Una 
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must  be  overcome  before  I  ean  enter  into 
that  rest  which  it  prepared  for  the  fhithftiL" 
The  preparationfl  for  the  entertainment, 
which  Mrs.  Percival  had  devised  ai  the  onfy 
means  of  introducing  her  son  to  that  circle 
in  which  he  now  held  so  conspicuous  a  sta- 
tion, were  carried  on  by  hersdf,  Agnes,  and 
Randall,  widwut  any  participation  on  the 
part  of  Arnold,  who  carefully  avoided  those 
apartments  where  the  greatesb  revolutions 
were  in  operation,  and  who,  when  the  dread- 
ed day  at  last  arrived,  had  many  serious 
thoughts  of  escaping  entirely  from  the  scene 
of  action.  But  in  proporti<m  as  he  hated  to 
be  made  a  subject  for  the  comments  of  the 
multittide,  he  endeavoured  to  avoid  that  sin- 
gulari^  which  must  inevitably  draw  down 
this  calamity  upon  his  head,  and  therefore 
be  resigned  himself  a»  well  as  he  was  able 
to  his  impending  fate.  With  an  air  of  in- 
diffisrenee,  not  altogether  ungracious,  he  re- 
ceived his  guests ;  and  if  they  did  not  feel 
the  welcome  of  which  he  politely  assured 
them,  the  fault  was  not  in  his  words.  Mrs. 
Percival,  always  on  the  alert,  supplied  by 
the  firankness  and  cordiality  of  her  looks  and 
manners  what  was  wanting  in  her  son ;  Ag- 
nes ikithi\illy  performed  her  part,  although 
with  less  aedvity  and  flreedom ;  and  Randall 
liberally  bestowed  his  smiles  upon  those  who 
sought  only  a  momentary  gratification. 

**  And  this  is  what  men  call  happiness  P' 
said  Arnold,  as  he  turned  away  from  a  lively 
groups  afler  music  and  dancing  had  begun ; 
and  persuading  himself  that  no  one  would 
observe  his  absence,  or  heed  it  if  they  did, 
be  escaped  through  an  open  green-bouie, 
tiiat  was  studded  all  over  with  coloured 
lamps,  and  walked  forth  to  enjoy  the  calm- 
ness of  a  dewy  evening. 

"  Where  is  Arnold  V*  whispered  Mrs.  Per- 
dval,  in  consternation  to  Agnes,  who  had 
taken  note  of  his  departure  with  that  quick- 
ness of  perception  (Vom  which  a  beloved 
object  escapes  not  amidst  a  crowd,  however 
dense, — to  which  one  individual  voice  is 
audible  amongst  a  thousand — one  face  and 
form  perceptible  when  all  others  are  ob- 
scure. 


Randall  was  summoned  to  a  short  and  se- 
cret council,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  his 
friend,  and  there  was  now  no  time  for  con- 
sultation. 

"^  We  must  do  the  best  we  can,"  said  Ag- 
nes, and  this  laudable  determination  was 
so  ably  supported,  that  many  who  had  not 
at  first  been  struck  with  her  beauty,  returned 
home  to  pronounce  Miss  Forester  the  most 
charming  girl  they  had  ever  b^eld;  so 
much  is  the  countenance  improved  by  that 
genuine  good  humour  which  is  founded  upon 
good  fooling. 

Having  once  escaped  fhxn  the  bui^  throng 
to  the  uninterrupted  indulgence  -of  hki  own 
thoughts,  Arnold  felt  litde  inclination  to  re 
join  the  company ;  and  the  din  of  many  feet, 
with  the  confused  sounds  of  music  and  rev- 
elry, only  drove  Urn  farther  from  that  merri- 
ment, in  whish  it  was  so  difficult  for  him  to 
participate ;  until  at  last  hk  morbid  feelings 
were  so  worked  upon,  that  he  believed  it 
impossible  for  him  to  return,  and  pacing  to 
and  fh>  upon  the  lawn  before  the  windows, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  a  sort  of  nervous  sensa- 
tion, which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  describe  to 
those  who  have  never  been  pre3red  upon  by 
moodiness  and  despair,  while  surrounded  by 
the  gay,  the  thoughtless  and  the  happy  ^*^-a 
sensation  which  iqpproaches  nearer  to  the  na- 
ture of  insani^,  than  any  other  that  we  en- 
dure in  a  state  of  liberty  and  freedom  of 
will ; — a  sensation  which  so  completely  dis- 
torts the  mental  vision,  that  we  behold  every 
thing  through  the  medium  of  self-torture  ;— 
a  sensation  which,  in  the  present  instance, 
almost  persuaded  the  misanthr(q>e  that  he 
was  expelled  by  the  contempt  of  his  fellow- 
ereatures  from  all  participation  in  their  en- 
joyment; that  the  strange  lacqueys  who 
Pronged  his  hall  were  placed  there  as  spies 
upon  his  private  actions,  and  that  a  company 
of  triumphant  revellers  had  taken  possession 
of  his  castle  for  the  purpose  of  maloiig  a 
mockery  of  him  and  his  wretchedness. 

There  is  something  so  selfish  in  the  nature 
of  melancholy,  that  its  victims  invariably 
suppose  themselves  singled  out  for  a  peculiar 
as  if  the  laws  wfaieh  regulate  the  uni- 
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vene  had  been  devised  fiir  their  eqpeeial 
torture.  Thus,  while  disclaimiDg  the  remo' 
teit  idea  of  their  own  iroport^mce,  and  pro* 
nonncing  themselyes  blanks  in  the  creation, 
let  diem  but  porsue  the  course  of  their  own 
murmurings,  and  they  will  go  on  to  tell  you 
that  they  are  treated  as  if  they  were  nobody 
— trampled  upon  by  their  feUow  meD-*iiD- 
loved,  unsought,  unvalued,  their  kindness 
returned  with  ingratitude,  th^  trust  betray* 
ed,  their  afieetions  abused,  shipwrecked  in 
all  their  adventures,  disappointed  in  all  their 
schemes,  a  blight  upon  their  veiy  name,  and 
their  foreheads  stamped  with  the  firebrand 
of  destruotioB.  But  they  heed  it  not  I  No  I 
they  are  above  complaint,  for  they  despiM 
the  world  more  deeply  than  they  feel  its  in- 
justice^ 

Now  do  not  such  harangues  as  these  prove 
beyond  a  ^ubt  that  such  individuals  esteem 
themselves  a  vast  deal  too  good  for  the  lot 
that  has  fidlen  upon  them  ?— that  they  believe 
their  fellow  creatures  to  be  very  much  in  the 
dark  as  to  their  real  merits  ^that  they  are 
piqued  and  galled  by  the  mistake,  and  bum 
with  rage  to  revenge  it  1  And  WMse  than 
all,  do  they  not  secretly  indulge  the  vain  and 
{tfesumptuous  idea,  that  an  Almighty  Father 
has  not  extended  towards  them  thi^  m^roy 
and  justice  which  are  shown  in  his  govern- 
ment of  the  world  in  general?  And  thus, 
when  they  complain  that  the  oourse  of  hu- 
man events  is  so  directed  as  to  produee 
upon  themselves  the  worst  possiMe  effiseti, 
are  they  not,  by  arraigning  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  an  Omnipotent  Creator,  blas- 
pheming a  holy  name,  and  charging  God 
foolishly? 

^  I  am  like  no  other  creature  in  the  urn- 
verse,"  said  Arnold,  as  he  paused  before  a 
sparlding  Arantain  that  sent  up  its  silvery 
waters  in  the  moon  hght,  to  fall  with  a 
lulling  and  monotonous  sound  into  the  clear 
basin  bdow,  where  the  lights  from  the  castle 
windows  were  ^andng  on  its  rq^ed  sur- 
face. "  Each  particle  of  spray  from  these 
musical  waters  falls  back  again  into  Hat  bo- 
som from  whence  it  flows,  shining  forth  for 
one  brilliant  moment,  and  then  retnming  to 


sui^y  the  parent  stream.     The  gale  tibat 
whispers  through  the  trees,  raising  the  idnie 
foliage  of  the  moumful  wfllows,  and  making 
the  feathery  aspen  tremble  at  its 
although  no  man  knoweth  whence  it 
nor  whither  it  goeth,  hath  yet  its  pvpose 
and  its  bound  appointed,  whether  to  besr 
along  with  it  the  scent  of  dknn-giwts,  or 
the  breath  of  the  deadly  pestilenee ;  and^ 
silent  moon,  so  lonely  and  oomponionlesB  m 
her  beauty,  that  the  bereaved  and  the  deso- 
late look  up  to  her  for  that  sjrmpathy  which 
they  seek  in  vain  elsewhere-'^the  moon  can 
shed  her  welcome  smiles  i^oq  a 
world,  Maddening  the  heart  of  the 
traveller  as  he  jouimejrs  through  the  wilder- '; 
ness,  and  lightiag  the  mysterioos  paiftway ' 
of  the  mariner  along  the  mighty  deepi    It  is  ' 
man  alone,  of  all  existing  creature^  wlu»  lives  n 
on  without  an  object  worthy  of  one 
in  a  thousand  which  his  bir&ri^t 
and  I,  of  all  men  the  most 
stand  here  a  mere  exereseenoe  Vfoa  the  j 
surface  of  creation,  without  an  ami,  a  par-  r| 
pose,  or  a  wish."  >' 


These  melancholy  meditations  y 
nspted  by  the  sound  of  carriagea  rolling  up ', 
to  the  door  to  bear  away  their  preciovs  bur 
dens  from  the  festive  seene ;  and  Arnold,  ky 
a  mighty  eflbrt,  oompeUed  himoeif  to  resf-  < 
pear  befiure  his  guests  in  time  to  reoeive  their : 
parting  adieus.    The  sounds  of  re^mlry  now 
died  away  i^on  the  ear,  the  tread  of  oq»- 
rate  feet  became  more  disiioctly  audible; 
and,  when  the  aparttnents,  latcdky  so  brilhaat  \ 
and  gay,  began  to  look  cold  and  i 
Bdrs.  P^rcival  thought  it  high  time  to  < 
mence  an  animated  attack  upmi  her 
which  she  did  by  descr&ing,  in  no  i 
terms,  the  perplexity  to  which  his 
had  subjected  her;  and  Randall,  too,  tkrew '. 
in  his  suspicioos,  more  warily  expresoed,  that 
many  of  the  guests  had  retired  aitea  e«i#y 
hour,  in  high  dudgeon  at  the  disappenmoee 
of  the  master  of  the  house.    '"TasajrAoch- 
ing  of  my  conecience,"  he  added  with  a 
smile,  ^  which  you  have  laden  wi^  ftihw  j 
hoods  innnmerabie ;  for  I  was  ^^'^■"pJIHL  to  I| 
invent  a  story  of  your  sodden  i 
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and  flbree  It  down  with  assereratioin,  all 
chargeable  to  yoor  accoont" 

«  Mr.  Randall's  detail  of  the  conteqnences 
of  your  absence,"  said  Agnes,  gravely,  "is 
serioos  indeed.  The  early  departure  of 
your  gneiMs  I  diotild  hardly  have  called  a 
grievance,  for  at  this  hour  of  night  it  is  time 
for  the  body  to  repose,  and  the  mind  to  re- 
Beet  ;  but  for  any  one  to  say  they  have  been 
oooipelled  to  utter  a  falsehood,  is  to  speak  of 
a  severe  infliction,  such  as  I  am  not  prepared 
to  believe  we  are  ever  subjected  to  in  this 
worid." 

One  of  Randall's  fierce  looks,  shot  askance 
from  under  his  contracted  brow,  made 
tlie  colour  rush  into  the  face  of  Agties,  who 
quailed  not  for  an  instant,  but,  fixing  upon 
him,  her  clear  and  beautiful  eyes,  bold  with 
the  heart's  best  courage,  the  countenance  of 
the  stranger  gave  way  before  her,  and  he 
looked  around  with  restless  impatience  to 
And  some  object  which  might  vary  the  scene, 
and  relieve  hi«  mortifying  embarrassment 
At  last  he  touched  the  harp,  upon  which  he 
was  a  skilful  performer,  and  played  a  light 
and  lively  air. 

**  I  am  not  disposed  for  music  to-night," 
■aid  Arnold,  in  a  subdued  tone :  *^  a^en  the 
chords  of  the  heart  are  unstrung,  there  can 
be  no  answering  harmony  witliin.*' 

There  was  something  in  his  voice  and 
manner  that  night  so  mild  and  mournful,  and 
be  had  borne  with  such  calm  patience  the 
reproachee  of  his  mother  and  his  friend,  that 
Agne«,  who  from  the  first  had  felt  more 
grieved  than  angry,  could  not  choose  but 
pity  him  from  her  very  soul ;  and,  when  the 
party  separated^  she  accompanied  her  '  good 
v.ifhV  to  him  with  a  look  which  plunged  him 
into  a  long  deep  reverie,  as  he  sat  silent  and 
a*one,  with  both  his  hands  pressed  firmly 
upon  his  forehead.  At  last  he  arose,  as  if 
awaking  from  a  dream,  and  looked  round 
upon  the  dying  lamps,  whose  varied  hues 
aflordcd  a  striking  emblem  of  faded  splen- 
dour. Garlands  of  flowers,  faQen  andwilhr 
ered  in  the  heated  atmosphere)  were 
drooping  finom  the  oohunns,  around  which 
flwy  had  been  eatwioed;  and  the  dleoce 


which  pervaded  all  things  was  more  sad 
and  solemn,  when  contrasted  with  the  mer- 
ry sotmds  to  which  it  had  succeeded. 

^  Oh !  Agnes  Forester,"  exclaimed  Arnold, 
"  thy  tight  step  should  ever  walk  these  stately 
halls,  to  remind  me  that  my  home  is  not  a 
sepulchre,  in  which  lie  buried  the  fond  affec- 
tions that  are  said  to  sweeten  life.  Thy 
smOe  riiould  stiU  be  before  me,  to  direct  my 
journey  through  the  wilderness.  Thy  heart 
should  be  mine  and  mine  only,  to  teach  me 
that  there  is  yet  a  blessing  upon  this  bcuren 
earth— a  blessing  even  for  roe !" 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AoifBs  FoRBSTEi,  although  perfectly 
feminiae  in  all  her  habits  of  thinking  and 
acting,  was  not  wont  to  be  long  bUnded  by 
her  afiecHons  to  that  clear  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  which  she  endeavoured  to  make  the 
strict  and  invariable  rule  of  her  conduct :  she 
therefore  sought  an  eariy  opportunity  of 
pleading  with  Arnold  on  behalf  of  his  old 
servant ;  and,  though  repeatedly  repulsed  by 
the  unwonted  severity  of  his  manner  when- 
ever this  subject  was  touched  upon,  she  re- 
turned to  it  again,  with  the  fondly  cherished 
hope  of  eventually  inducing  her  cousin  to 
act  consistently  with  his  better  foelings.  By 
the  roost  cautions  and  well-timed  infringe- 
ment upon  his  prejudices,  she  had  prevailed 
upon  him  to  become  the  frequent  companion 
of  her  visits  to  the  poor,  and  while  she  strove 
with  tmeeastng  assiduity  to  excite  in  his 
mind  an  interest  in  their  wellare,  she  was 
often  deeply  pained  and  disappointed  to  find 
that  her  own  company  and  converse  had 
been  the  only  attraction  which  had  led  him 
to  their  humble  dwellings. 

'^I  cannot  imagine  the  Battsfaction,"  she 
would  alien  observe,  *<  of  .living  in  the  world 
without  becoming  acquainted  with  die  cir- 
cumstances of  the  poor  but  useful  daesea  €{ 
society  by  whom  we  are  aurrovDded;  for 
whBe  ignorant  of  the  nunre  #f 
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it  IB  imposBible  to  take  the  right  method  of 
relieving  them.  Beeidee,  since  the  eustoms 
of  the  world  have  denied  to  them  the  liberty 
of  intruding  upon  our  aociety,  it  is  a  duty 
which  we  owe  to  them  to  make  some  ad- 
vances towards  a  better  acquaintance." 

'^  I  would  say  to  any  other  woman  than 
yourself^"  replied  Arnold,  "  that  there  is  also 
something  very  attractive  in  being  welcomed 
as  the  Lady  Bountiful  of  the  parish,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  blessings  of  the  poor  wherever 
you  go." 

"For  my  own  part,"  said  Agnes,  with 
some  warmth,  "I  never  hear  the  blessings 
of  the  poor,  without  shame  and  remorse  that 
I  have  not  done  more  to  deserve  them  ;  nor 
can  I  suppose  any  one  gratified  by  such  in- 
cense, unless  they  are  egregiously  vain ;  nor 
entitled  to  receive  it  unless  they  have  obeyed 
the  injunction,  which  we  regard  too  little,  of 
selling  all  and  giving  to  the  poor.  But  see," 
said  she,  pausing,  and  looking  out  towards 
the  sea,  where  the  narrow  valley  sloped 
away  in  a  kind  of  heath,  upon  which  a  few 
lean  horses  and  a  fettered  donkey  cropped 
the  scanty  herbage ;  ^  what  smoke  ia  that 
rising  from  amongst  the  furze  and  brambles  ? 
Let  us  walk  that  way,  for  I  am  curious  to 
know  why  it  should  be  ascending  there  in  so 
regular  a  column." 

Arnold  and  Agnes  directed  their  steps  to 
the  wild  and  rugged  piece  of  ground,  where, 
close  beside  the  rising  smoKe,  they  found  a 
woman  diligently  employed  with  her  netting- 
tackle,  which  she  plied  with  wonderful  dex- 
terity. The  labour  of  her  hands,  and  the 
tenour  of  her  thoughts  seemed  to  proceed 
with  the  same  determined  course,  for  she  did 
not  condescend  to  look  up  at  the  approach  of 
the  strangers,  nor  vouchsafe  a  reply  until 
they  had  often  repeated  the  question  of  what 
she  was  about,  and  where  was  the  place  of 
her  abode. 

^  Here,"  said  she  at  last,  impatiently,  as  if 
wearied  out  with  their  impertinent  intrusion ; 
and  diey  saw  tiiat  a  deep  hoUow,  somewhat 
like  a  grave,  on  the  side  of  which  she  was 
seated,  was  littered  with  strawy  and  partly 
covered  over  with  the  branches  of  trees,  fern, 


and  other  materials  heaped  tog^her,  ao  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  thatch  ibr  one  half  of  her  habi- 
tation. 

"Bat  you  sorely  do  not  live  in  this  plaee 
night  and  day  T'  exclaimed  Agnes. 

"  I  live  here  always,  except  when  I  go  to 
the  town  to  sell  fish." 

"  And  are  you  not  afraid  V^ 

"I  am  afmid  of  nothing,"  rqiUed  thewv> 
man,  her  harsh  and  ragged  featnres  relaxing 
into  a  moamfol  nuBrepresenlation  of  a  smile ; 
( notiung  that  beloags  to  the  earth,  the  sea,  er, 
the  heavens.  I  amafraidofnodkingbntthe 
people  who  ought  to  be  Chrietiana,  and  the 
wrongs  and  the  ii^uries  they  have  done,  and 
are  still  doing  to  me  and  mine." 

Amdd  now  came  forward,  and  aaked  her 
if  she  had  any  parents?  "No  P  Had  she  t 
husband?  " She  had  once,  bat  be  had  left 
her."  Had  she  any  children  ?  and  she  point- 
ed to  a  little  grizzly  urchin  who  was  cow- 
ering amongst  the  bushes,  and  who,  on  per- 
ceiving himself  the  object  of  attention, 
scrambled  away  as  fast  as  he  eould,  with 
limbe  all  twisted  and  deformed,  and  searedy 
able  to  bear  the  burden  of  his  body. 

"  I  had  three  sons,"  continued  die  wvMoan, 
"  but  two  of  them  are  dead — one  of  hanger, 
and  one  of  disease ;  and  that  monster  that 
you  see  there  was  once  as  fair  and  straight 
a  child  as  any  mother's  eye  might  look 
upon ;  but  what  with  poverty  and  starva- 
tion, and  the  persuasion  of  neighboars,  I 
was  prevaHed  upon  to  send  him  to  work  in 
the  factory,  where  he  was  beaten  and  abus- 
ed until  he  lost  the  very  shape  of  man.  I 
had  a  dau^ter  too,  but  they  took  her  away 
to  the  Sunday-schools,  where  fine  ladies  pot 
such  notions  into  her  head  that  she  nerer 
owns  me  now." 

"  Have  you  no  relief  fhHn  the  parish  ?" 
asked  Agnes,  but  riie  soon  repented  having 
put  the  question,  fbr  the  woman  rose  op  and 
shaking  her  denehed  hand,  repeated  her 
vTords  with  the  rage  of  a  maniac,  declaring 
that  while  breath  was  left  her,  she  would  Hve 
in  the  free  air,  for  which  she  had  to  thank 
nobody;  and  that  when  her  last  hoar  should 
come,  she  had  oidy  lo  lie  down  where  che 
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slept  every  nii^t,  and  her  b(^  woold  heap 
the  earth  cqpon  her,  and  no  parish  overseer 
would  then  grudge  ihe  money  for  her  burial, 
or  sell  her  body  to  the  doctor  to  pay  his  fee. 

There  was  something  so  unnatural  in  thus 
making  a  grave  her  daily  habitation,  and  in 
the  expressions  and  gestures  of  the  poor 
wretch  altogether,  that  Agnes  would  gladly 
have  turned  away,  but  Arnold,  more  interest- 
ed than  he  had  ever  been  before  by  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  poor,  still  plied  her  with  ques- 
tions which  only  tended  to  call  forth  a  deep 
sense  of  injury,  either  real  or  imaginary,  and 
a  wild  and  passionate  thirst  for  revenge. 

"The- poor  creature  is  certainly  mad," 
whispered  Agnes  at  last,  drawing  Arnold 
away  from  the  spot  "You  only  increase 
her  malady  by  talking  to  her.'' 

"  It  is  the  most  rational  madness  I  have 
met  with  for  a  long  time,"  observed  Arnold. 
**  I  am  determined  to  befriend  this  woman, 
if  it  were  only  for  the  true  estimate  she  has 
formed  of  human  life." 

"  It  would  be  well  indeed  to  find  her  an 
abode  where  she  might  be  protected  from 
such  hardship  and  danger  as  she  must  neces- 
sarily be  exposed  to  here,  but  I  doubt  whether 
her  case  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  your 
kindness,  ibr  the  most  charitable  conclusion 
which  I  can  draw  from  her  conduct  is,  that 
of  decided  insanity.  And  with  mapy  assur- 
ances from  Arnold  that  it  was  the  very  ex- 
cess of  her  sanity,  or  rather  the  extreme 
acuteness  of  her  mental  perceptions  which 
made  her  incomprehensible  to  others,  the 
two  cousins  separated  afler  their  *walk,  the 
one  to  muse  upon  the  misery  of  living  in  the 
midst  of  mankind,  and  the  other  to  make 
serious  and  matter-of-fact  inquiries  into  the 
former  character  of  this  strange  woman. 
Nor  was  it  wi&out  heartfelt  pain  and  anxiety, 
that  Agnes  learned  from  authentic  sources, 
what  had  been  the  depraved  and  licentious 
nature  of  her  past  life.  All,  however,  agreed 
that  her  mind  at  the  present  time,  was  strong- 
ly tinctured  with  insanity,  the  consequences 
of  her  own  ungovemed  passions,  and  the  dis- 
tresses and  privations  to  which  they  had  re- 
duced her* 


Bdla  DunhiU  was  indeed  a  well  known 
character,  not  only  for  the  singularity  of  her 
present  mode  of  life,  but  for  the  stormy  tem- 
per and  bad  morals  which  had  separated  her 
from  her  husband  and  all  her  early  friends. 
Even  the  poor  child,  of  whose  ill  treatment 
in  the  manufactory,  die  so  incessantly  com^ 
plained,  was  said  to  have  received  his  great- 
est injuries  at  home  during  his  mother's  fits 
of  mebriation.  But  there  were  many  who  be- 
lieved the  frightfbl  distortion  of  his  limbs  had 
come  upon  him,  not  from  any  bodily  hurts 
but  solely  as  a  judgment  upon  his  sinful  pa- 
rent; and  such  was  the  repulsive  nature  of 
her  conduct,  connected,  perhaps,  with  a  su- 
perstitious horror  of  her  present  mjrsterious 
way  of  living,  that  the  dreary  spot  of  ground 
where  die  and  her  little  urchin  burrowed, 
was  shunned  by  the  villagers  towards  the 
dose  of  day,  and  the  name  of  Bella  DunhiU 
was  used  to  frighten  fretful  children  into 
silence. 

All  the  information  on  this  subject  which 
Agnes  could  depend  upon,  she  communicated 
to  her  cousin  on  the  foUowing  day;  but 
his  resolution  was  taken:  a  lodge  at  the  en- 
trance of  his  park  was  vacant,  and  Bella 
DunhUl  and  her  crippled  boy  were  to  become 
its  future  occupants.  His  lately,  kindled 
zeal  to  do  good  was,  however,  a  little  damp- 
ed, by  the  ungracious  manner  in  which  his 
proposition  was  received  by  the  woman  her- 
self, leaving  it  doubtful  whether  she  would 
eventually  accept  his  ofier  or  not :  but  Ar- 
nold, pardoning  her  on  the  score  of  past  in- 
juries having  soured  her  temper,  the  keys 
were  lefl  in  her  hands,  and  one  moonlight 
night,  not  long  afler,  she  bade  adieu  to  the 
sea-shore ;  and  gathering  up  from  different 
hiding  placef^  her  store  of  provisions,  which 
amounted  altogether,  to  a  more  plentiful 
board  than  might  be  found  in  many  ceiled 
houses,  she  bestowed  them  carefidly  in  the 
lodge,  and  Clym,  (alias  Clement,)  was  seen 
the  next  morning,  dragg^g  his  limbs  across 
the  road  to  throw  open  the  park  gates  for  his 
master's  carriage. 

"You  see,  Agnes,"  said  Arnold,  with 
triumph  in  his  looks,  "  that  I  am  not  quite  so 
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iodiflEerent  to  the  soffieringB  of  the  destitute 
as  you  have  aoinetuDefl  soppoaed." 

^Arnold,"  replied  his  cousin,  <' it  is  the 
greatest  triai  of  my  life  ta  think  differently 
from  you  on  matters  of  importance ;  and  yet, 
how  often  am  I  compelled  to  blame  what  you 
esteem  your  best  actions,  so  little  are  our 
feelings  inflneaoed  by  the  same  rule." 

*<  It  is  a  stem  du^,  Agnes,  that  you  im- 
pose upon  yourself;  for  it  seems  to  extend  to 
every  thing  I  have  the  misfortune  to  say  or 
do.  But  come,  let  me  hear  what  objections 
you  have  to  bring  forward  against  iny  pro- 
tecting this  poor  woman.'' 

^  I  have  no  objection  certainly  to  your  pro- 
tecting her,  for  no  one  could  be  more  deso- 
late and  forlorn ;  but  that  she  should  be  sin- 
gled out  to  fill  a  place  of  respectability  and 
trust,  is,  in  my  opinion,  furnishing  a  bad  pre- 
cedent to  others.  Her  past  conduct,  whidi 
I  believe  to  have  been  very  licentious,  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  too  severely  if  there  were 
any  evidence  of  an  amendment  of  character ; 
but  I  think  you  will  hardly  persuade  even 
yourself  that  her  present  behaviour  and  con- 
versation bespeak  her  to  be  a  person  worthy 
(^confidence  and  respect" 

^In  this  ease,  however,  as  well  as  in  all 
others,  you  have  unquestionably  a  right  to 
act  as  you  judge  best ;  and,  as  the  thing  is 
done,  I  will  trouble  you  no  more  about  the 
oonsequenoes.  Perhaps  I  intrude  too  often 
with  my  quaint  <^nnioiis  upon  your  sphere  of 
action." 

**  Dear  Agnes,"  mterrapted  Arnold,  "when 
did  I  receive  your  admonitions  with  impa- 
tience 1  When  did  I  conceal  anything  from 
you  ?  When  did  I  shrink  from  your  severest 
reproofs  1* 

"Never,"  replied  Agnes;  "you  are  very 
good,  to  bear  with  me  as  you  do.  The  rea- 
son why  I  wished  to  re-assure  myself  of  your 
forbearance  was,  because  I  had  another  sub- 
ject to  lay  before  your  attention  in  a  way 
that  I  feel  convinced  will  be  most  unpleasing." 

"  Pour  on — I  can  endure." 

"  With  regard  to  your  old  servant  Wallis, 
I  have  never  yet  spoken  so  fully  and  decidedly 
as  I  feel  in  my  conscience  that  I  ought" 


Arnold's  brow  lowered,  bat  Agnee 
on  ^— "  I  hear  that  the  lost  money  was  firand 
in  a  situation  where  it  most  unquestion^ly 
have  been  placed  by  your  own  hand." 

"  It  was,"  replied  Arnold. 

*  Then  let  me  adi,  my  dear  oeosin,  why 
justice  has  not  been  done  to  the  poor  jki jnred 
man?" 

"  He  has  been  iirfbrmed  thai  die  mistake 
was  discovered,  and,  of  course,  might  use 
any  means  he  thought  prefer  for  the  re-e»^ 
tablishment  of  his  character." 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  the  mdividaid  y 
who  committed  the  wrong,  wovdd  barve  been  jl 
the  one  to  look  to  for  the  re-estabfidment  of  | 
that  diaracter,  especially  as  he  hc^ds  a  high 
and  influential  station  in  the  world;  whSe 
the  injured  man  is  poor,  unprotected,  and 
almost  without  a  friend.    Your  eonduet  in 
this  kistanee  reminds  me  of  what  I  have 
heard  stated,  that  whenever  an  act  of  moral 
injustice  is  glaringly  committed,  the  aggreo- 
sor  is  the  last  to  be  reconciled  to  the  injured- 
party  ;  as  if  he  were  the  penMio  who  had 
something  to  forgive." 

^  I  have  at  diflierent  times  sent  him  eoo- 
siderable  sums  of  money,  aO  which  have 
been  returned." 

<*  Ton  must  have  known,  Arnold,  that  the 
wounds  of  a  noble  spirit  were  not  to  be  healed 
by  money." 

"  Then  you  propose,  as  an  atooenoent  for 
the  past,  that  I  should  oaQ  together  all  my 
domestics,  and  placing  WaOis  in  the  miAst, 
should  address  him  in  a  melting  speech ;  and 
?dien  all  hearts  were  soflened,  and  all  fiiees 
drowned  in  tears,  should  kneel  down  and  re- 
ceive his  pardon  and  his  blessing.  Ttus^ 
Agnes,  would  be  a  scene  to  your  taste,  mu^ 
more  than  to  mine." 

"Arnold,"  said  his  cousin,  looking  more 
grave  than  before,  "  I  am  not  prepared  to  an- 
swer you  with  sarcasms  on  such  a  subject  as 
this.  You  and  I  stand  in  a  serious  relation  to> 
wards  each  other.  We  have  often  had  oe> 
casion  to  speak  of  the  propriety,  the  utility, 
and  tiie  wisdom  of  difierent  thmgi^  but  1  feel , 
it  Vny  bounden  duty  in  this  instance  to  appeal 
to  a  higher  test,  and  to  ask  whether  you  are 
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acting  consistently  with  the  will  of  God! 
Whether  yoa  do  not  fee)  it  impossible  to 
offer  up  your  secret  prayers  while  this  load 
ia  \2pon  your  soul,  and  whether  a  proper  hu- 
miHation  before  the  throne  of  mercy  would 
not  enable  you  cheerfully  and  promptly  to 
discharge  this  important  duty  T^ 

*You  have  chosen  the  right  word,"  re- 
pOed  Arnold,  <<for  it  is  under  a  system  of 
perpetual  humUiatum  that  you  hope  to  wear 
me  down  to  what  I  ought  to  be.  But  your 
method  will  not  answer— you  may  harden 
what  you  cannot  subdue:'' 

**  And  where  is  the  humiliation,  even  be- 
fore mankind,  of  acting  nobly  ?  No  one  pre- 
sumes to  can  himself  bfalUble.  We  are  all 
liable  to  err ;  and  is  not  an  error  fteely  and 
fully  acknowledged  infinitely  less  degrading 
than  one  which  is  obstinately  persisted  in  I** 

"I  cannot  oblige  you  in  this  instance, 
Agnes.  I  hate  to  be  the  puppet  of  a  show, 
and  to  hear  the  comments  of  weak  voices 
upon  what  I  may  choose  to  say  or  do." 

"Then  try  to  divest  yourself  of  these  fool- 
ish thoughts  about  your  fellow-creatures,  and 
imagUie  for  an  instant  that  you  are  alone  in 
the  world,  standing  before  the  presence  of 
your  Creator,  deeply  implicated  in  an  act  of 
disobedience  to  his  holy  will." 

"Are  we  Viot  told  that  there  is  no  act  of 
disobedience  too  deep  or  daring  to  be  for- 
given?" 

"  But  when  did  we  ever  hear  of  forgive- 
ness while  the  sin  was  persisted  in  ?  And  is 
not  every  hour  lliat  you  live  without  doing 
what  justice  you  can  to  this  poor  man,  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  you  prefer  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  mean  and  slavish  pride,  to  the  noble 
independence  of  daring  to  do  what  is  right?" 

"  Then,  Agnes,  you  shall  do  this  noble 
deed  for  me.  You  shall  proclaim  to  my 
household,  that  I  have  been  base  and  un- 
grateful enough  to  heap  disgrace  and  shame 
upon  the  hoary  head  of  a  trusty  servant 
Yon  shall  tell  them  also,  that  their  master  is 
too  great  a  coward  to  acknowledge  his  fault 
before  them ;  that  be  hides  himself  from  their 
very  looks,  and  employs  the  voice  of  a  wo- 
wan  to  speak  for  him." 
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"If  there  is  really  no  other  way  of  setting 
the  matter  right,  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  the 
old  man,  (and  with  your  permission,)  give 
my  own  version  of  the  case  to  your  domes- 
tics, nor  need  you  tremble  for  the  dignity  of 
your  character  in  my  hands.  But,  Arnold, 
this  is  only  my  last  resource ; — dear  Arnold, 
is  there  not  something  due  IVom  yourself? 
Is  there  not  something  due  to  her " 

Agnes  could  proceed  no  farther.  The 
subject  was  too  near  her  heart,  and  tears  of 
more  than  common  anguish  foil  thick  and 
fost,  while  she  bent  dowi^  her  head  with  a 
vain  effort  to  conceal  them ;  for  Arnold  had 
unconsciously  pronounced  his  doom — and 
hers.  On  this  one  subject  her  thoughts  heid 
lingered,  with  the  fond,  hope  that,  if  he  yield- 
ed to  her  arguments,  she  should  then  feel 
justified  in  giving  way  to  such  anticipations 
of  the  future,  as  were  perpetually  forcing 
themselves  upon  her  affectionate  heart : 
"  but  if  (she  had  said  to  herself  that  very 
morning)  Arnold  cannot  be  madd  to  see  this 
glaring  case  as  I  do,  it  will  be  proof  indispu- 
table, that  in  the  great  consideration  of  moral 
good  and  evil,  we  never  can  be  united  by 
that  participatiqi)  of  feeling  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  human  happiness." 

For  many  months,  Agnes  Forester  had 
been  remarked  upon  as  being  more  grave 
and  thoughtCuI  than  could  be  accounted  for 
by  her  age  or  circumstances ;  but  now  her 
gravity  assumed  an  air  of  sadness,  which  her 
aunt,  shrewdly  guessing  at  the  cause,  en- 
deavoured by  the  most  delicate  attentions  to 
soothe;  and  Agnes,  perceiving  her  kind 
wishes,  succeeded  in  forcing  herself  to  con- 
verse Bmd  smile  with  a  cheerfulness  which 
repaid  Mrs.  Percival  for  all  her  solicitude. 
Still  her  energy  gave  way — her  health  de- 
clined— the  colour  faded  from  her  cheek,  and 
Arnold,  who  seldom  observed  the  minutia;  of 
common  life,  could  not,  with  all  his  incredu- 
fity,  blind  himself  to  the  conviction  that  he 
was,  or  had  been,  deeply  and  tenderly  be- 
loved. But  that  any  woman  &houla  refuse, 
from  principle,  the  man  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  her  choice,  was  to  him  so  far  be- 
yond belief,  that  he  bestowed  little  regard 
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upon  their  fireqoent  difference  of  opinion,  so 
long  as  he  could  enjoy  such  clear  and  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  his  cousin's  attachment  to 
him.  For  her  encreased  sadness,  he  could 
assign  no  cause,  but  strpve  to  beguile  her  se- 
cret cares  by  more  them  wonted  kindness  and 
solicitude,  until  Agnes  was  often  compelled 
to  depart  abrupdy  from  his  presence  with 
tears  that  were  altogether  inezpUcable  to 
him. 

In  this  manner  time  glided  away,  and  on  a 
bright  and  cloudless  morning,  when  autunm 
had  again  spread  her  yellow  curtain  over  the 
face  of  nature,  Agnes  begged  her  cousin 
would  accompany  her  on  a  visit  to  a  poor 
man  whom  she  had  promised  to  see  that 
morning.  They  walked  together  to  the  door 
of  the  cottage,  where  Arnold,  at  the  request 
of  his  cousin,  placed  himself  on  a  low  bench 
within  a  sort  of  porch,  while  she  entered  an 
inner  apartment,  in  which  the  object  of  her 
kind  interest  was  seated  by  the  fire. 

It  was  a  well-known  voice  that  bade  her 
welcome,  in  tones  of  the  most  heartfelt  glad- 
ness; and,  Agnes,  after  asking  many  ques- 
tions about  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  in- 
valid, sat  down  beside  old  Wallis,  who  affec- 
tionately took  her  hand,  and  ^preaaed  it  closely 
with  his  time-worn  fingers. 

"  You  see,  I  grow  weaker  every  day,"  said 
he,  without  the  least  symptom  of  regret, 
either  in  his  countenance  or  voice. 

^  I  do,  indeed,  perceive  an  alteration,"  said 
Agnes,  and  the  old  man  went  on.  '^  I  have 
been  thinking  to  day.  Miss  Forester,  that 
pride  has  been  all  along  my  besetting  sin — 
pride  in  a  good  name ;  and  though  he  who 
robbed  me  of  mine,  ought  certainly  to  have 
known  me  better ;  I  have  no  doubt  but  this 
aflSiction  was  permitted  to  fall  upon  me,  in 
order  that  I  might  arrive  at  a  better  know- 
ledge of  my  own  heart ;  for  affliction  is  a 
searching  thing,  and  we  sometimes  learn  in 
adversity,  what  we  never  so  much  as  thought 
of  while  all  went  well  with  us.  It  was  wrong, 
very  wrong,  in  me.  Miss  Forester,  to  rebel 
as  I  did  against  the  stroke ;  and  when  I  said 
in  my  towering  pride,  that  I  forgave  him,  I 
felt  an  unchristian  triumph  in  the  thought 


that  I  was  he^MDg  coals  of  fire  iqno  hk 
head.  But  now  I  see  differently.  Iseettit 
he  was  in  error,  but  we  are  all  liable  to  err. 
I  can  now  siy,  indeed,  that  I  forgive  hin 
from  my  soul,  and  only  wish  that  I  could  lee 
his  face,  and  see  it  once  snore  looking  kiodlj 
on  me  before  I  die." 

<<  Perhaps  he  will  visit  you,"  said  AgoM. 

**  I  wish  he  woukL"  sigfaed  the  old  maa, 
and  he  went  on  recalling  the  pleasant  dayi 
when  Arnold  was  a  boy.  "And,  Walter, 
dear  Walter,  where  is  he  T 

Agnes  felt  ahnost  ashamed  of  the  little  ia- 
formation  she  could  give  about  her  cooda 
Walter,  and  rising  from  her  seat,  with  an  aP 
fectionate  farewell  to  her  poor  friend,  rejoined 
Arnold,  who  was  turning  over  the  kvmd 
a  book  with  all  the  noble  affectation  of  be- 
ing totally  unmoved  by  what  he  must  have 
heard. 

"  Agnes,"  said  he,  sternly,  as  soon  ai  they 
had  left  the  cottage,  "I  did  not  expect  ths 
from  you.  I  did  not  anticipate  the  risk  ofbe 
ing  betrayed  into  a  scene.  Henceforth  yoa 
must  perform  your  errands  of  charity  akoe.'' 

<<  Be  it  so !"  said  Agnes,  and  she  felt  that 
another  link  was  broken  from  the  cbaia 
which  had  once  bound  them  together.  "  Be  it 
soP'  she  repeated,  but  do  not  be  harab  with 
me  to-day,  Arnold." 

"  Is  there  any  charm  in  this  day  more  thao 
another,  that  I  should  not  enjoy  the  liberty 
of  speaking  freely  what  I  think  and  feel  V 

^  Speak,  but  speak  gently ;  for  it  was  on 
this  day  twelve  months  ago,  that  I  agreed 
upon  that  time  for  the  decision  of  my  futoie 
fate,  and  to-morrow,  we  shall  stand  in  a  dil^ 
ferent  relation  towards  each  other." 

Arnold  said  no  more ;  for  there  was  80ln^ 
thing  in  the  firm  and  mournful  tone  of  her 
voice,  which,  connected  with  her  previom 
sadness,  had  startled  his  phOosoj^y,  and 
plunged  him  into  the  most  gloomy  forebo- 
dings ;  and  they  arrived  again  at  Mrs.  Pe^ 
cival^s  door  without  either  of  them  having 
relieved  their  minds  of  the  heaviest  burden 
they  had  ever  borne. 

It  haj^ned  that  Mrs.  Percival  had  an  en- 
gagement from  home  that  evening;  in  con- 
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■eqaenoe  of  which  Arnold  and  his  cousin 
were  loA  alone  to  extract  what  happiness 
they  could  from  such  an  interview.  In  vain 
did  Agnes  attempt  to  converse  on  common 
to|Hes ;  it  seemed  as  if  her  very  speech  had 
fiiiled  her,  for  oAen,  when  she  would  have 
made  some  casual  observation,  the  words 
died  away  upon  her  lips,  and  bludies  alone 
were  left  to  teQ  their  meaning— perhaps  the 
very  meaning  she  would  least  have  wished 
to  reveal  At  last  Arnold,  encouraged  by 
her  embarrassment,  took  her  hand,  and  said, 
with  a  look  which  belied  his  words,  *<  Then 
it  is  reaDy  your  intention  to  renounce  me, 
Agnes  f* 

"Say,  rather,  that  you  renounce  me,"  she 
replied ;  **  for  no  other  words  can  justify  the 
anguish  of  this  moment  P 

**Why,  dear  Agnes,  should  you  endure 
that  anguish  which  is  so  entirely  self-im- 
posed?" 

**  You  mistake  me,  Arnold ;  the  suffering 
which  1  endure  is  not  selAiroposed.  You 
think  meanly  of  me  indeed,  if  you  think  that 
I  am  grieving  merely  because  I  cannot  be 
the  companion  of  your  Aitnre  life.  You  may 
find  many  better  qualified  to  supply  my  place, 
nor  am  I  so  romantic  as  to  think  that  I  shall 
never  love  again ;  but  you  must  know  little 
of  the  strength  of  early  and  long  cherished 
affretion,  if  you  do  not  understand  the  agony 
of  seeing  it  thus  moumfblly  cast  away." 

"Agnes,  you  cannot  call  it  cast  away, 
when  it  is  treasured  as  the  greatest  blessing 
of  my  life." 

'  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  my  resolution  was 
fijEed  ?— Did  I  not  allow  you  twelve  months 
before  I  should  act  upon  that  resolution  ? — 
And  what  is  the  result?" 

'^  That  I  am  the  same  blighted  branch  I 
wmm  then.  But  am  I  accountable  for  my 
own  desolation  7  Is  it  for  me  to  give  show- 
ers and  sunshine,  or  to  put  forth  bk>8soms 
and  fruit  without  the  blessing  of  heaven?" 

"  The  blessings  of  heaven  are  so  myste- 
riously dispensed  by  that  wisdom  which  can- 
not err,  and  that  mercy  which  cannot  fail, 
that  man,  in  his  narrow  sphere  of  knowledge, 


is  unable  to  say  whether,  in  possession  or 
privation,  they  are  most  bountifully  bestowed. 
But  I  cannot  argue  with  yon  to-ni|^t  Ar- 
nold ;  we  should  but  trace  the  same  circle  of 
ideas  through  which  we  have  passed  so 
many  times  with  so  little  satisfaction.  All  I 
can  now  feel— all  I  can  now  say  is,  that  you 
and  I  must  henceforth  be  to  each  other 
friends,  and  friends  only." 

"You  cannot  mean  it,"  said  Arnold,  start- 
ing up— "you  cannot  be  so  cruel !" 

"  Periiaps  you  think  I  cannot  be  so  firm ; 
but  I  will  prove  my  words.  Only  you  must 
come  to  me,  Arnold,  in  your  seasons  of  afflic- 
tion ;  you  must  come  to  me  always  for  those 
services  which  you  cannot  ask  of  another  *, 
you  must  come  to  me  for  every  thing  but  that 
intimate  communion  of  feeling  which  you 
and  I  must  now  endeavour  to  find  else- 
where." 

Arnold  was  at  last  convinced ;  and,  pacing 
to  and  fro  in  the  apartment,  he  resigned  him- 
self entirely  to  despair.  At  last  he  stopped 
suddenly,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  face 
of  Agnes,  who  was  now  pale  and  silent  as  a 
marble  statue,  he  appealed  £br  the  last  time 
to  her  love  and  pity. 

"Then  you  leave  me,  Agnes,  for  ever!" 
said  he,  in  a  voice  whose  piercing  tones  were 
mingled  both  with  anguish  and  reproach. 
"  You  extinguish  the  hunp  of  the  benighted 
traveller ;  you  tear  away  the  last  rose  from 
the  withered  wreath;  you  dash  down  the 
cup  of  healing  from  the  lips  of  him  who  has 
no  other.  You  will  go  forth  into  the  world 
with  a  thousand  sources  of  enjoyment  of 
which  I  know  nothing.  The  hearts  and  the 
homes  of  the  happy  are  ever  open  to  receive 
you;  the  smiles  of  the  good  and  the  blessings 
of  the  poor  await  you  on  every  hand ;  but 
for  me  there  is  now  neither  love,  hope,  nor 
consolation  in  the  wide  wilderness  of  life  V 

He  ceased,  and  Agnes  made  no  reply. 
She  had  grown  still. paler  while  he  was 
speaking— her  very  lips  had  kwt  their  ruby 
colour— with  a  gentle  but  determined  step 
she  passed  away  from  his  presence— and 
Arnold  was  alone. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

It  was  late  on  the  following  day  when 
RandaH  made  his  appearance  with  a  mes- 
sage from  Araold,  stating  that  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  going  to  London  for  a  few 
days,  and)  having  many  arrangements  to 
make  befbre  setting  out,  had  commissioned 
his  friend  with  his  adieus  to  the  ladies. 

**No  one,"  observed  Mrs.  Percival  (with 
the  air  of  oae  who  pays  a  oompliment,) 
^  could  be  better  calculated  to  take  off  the 
pain  of  ao  adieu.'^ 

Randall  bowed,  scarcely  knowing  whe- 
ther he  was  flattered  or  not,  but  deesung 
it  the  best  policy  to  appear  so. 

Agnes,  who  knew  little  of  the  world,  and 
had  never  disappointed  a  lover  before,  feh 
anxious  and  alarmed  when  she  heard  of  her 
cousin's  abrupt  departure,  half  fearing  he 
might  rush  upon  some  desperate  act  that 
would  endanger  his  safety  and  happiness; 
and,  vainly  wishing  that  he  had  but  lef^  her 
one  line  to  explain  his  intentions,  she  retired 
to  her  own  room  to  ponder  in  secret  upon 
that  cruel  separation  which  had  deprived 
her  of  all  right  to  enquire  into  his  private 
actions.  There  was  besides  another  sub- 
ject of  serious  importance  which  new  occu- 
pied her  deep  and  earnest  consideration; 
nor  was  it  until  long  af\er  the  hour  of  night 
that  she  shook  off  her  meditations  and  pre- 
pared  herself  for  rqx>4e ;  but  the  clear  brow 
reflected  in  the  mirror  by  the  light  of  a  fkd- 
ing  lamp,  wore  that  night  an  aspect  more 
calm  than  it  had  done  for  many  months  be- 
fore ;  and  her  countenance,  though  pale  and 
thou^^itful,  was  stamped  with  the  firm  and 
sedate  character  of  a  weU-eu]^)orted  resolu- 
tion. 

The  next  morning  she  sought  an  inter- 
view with  her  aunt  before  the  cares  or  occu- 
pations of  the  day  should  have  dissipated 
her  thoughts ;  and  with  calm  voice  and  col- 
lected manner  she  spoke  of  the  necessity 
there  was  for  her  to  seek  some  other  place 
of  abode,  where  her  mind  might  be  more  at 
peace. 

'^You  know,  dear  aunt,"  said  she,  "that 


I  am  not  addicted  to  sentimental  melancholy, 
nor  would  I  indulge  my  feelings  at  the  ex- 
pense of  du^.  I  have  no  fear  of  being  be- 
trayed into  a  weakness  inconsistent  with  my 
present  purpose ;  but  I  do  fear  for  my  health 
and  the  equanimity  of  my  spirits,  which  I 
would  gladly  preserve  for  future  oseful- 
ness." 

Mrs.  Percival,  startled  by  this  unexpected 
proposal,  into  something  more  than  her 
wonted  tenderness,  with  tears  besought  her 
niece  to  think  well  befbre  she  decided. 

^'I  have  thought,  and  I  hope,  thought 
well,*  replied  Agnes,  "lor  I  become  more 
and  more  confirmed  in  my  decision ;  and 
tiiat  not  on  my  own  account  alone." 

*^  And  what  shaH  we  do  without  you,  dear 
Agnes,  Arnold  and  I  together?  and  where 
will  you  go?" 

"That  is  the  most  serious  part  of  the 
matter;  for  you  know  lam  poor.  But  surely 
we  may  hear  of  some  kind  lady,  who  wants 
an  humble  friend  as  an  agreeable  compan- 
ion.   I  could  hardly  offer  myself  at  present" 

"  No !  no !  you  must  not  think  of  it  Nei- 
ther Arnold  nor  Walter  would  forgive  me, 
should  I  give  my  sanction  to  such  a 
scheme." 

"  Ah !  you  have  named  the  ri^t  person !" 
exclaimed  Agnes.  "A  friend  in  the  hour 
of  need  has  my  eousin  Walter  ever  been 
to  me ;  and  if  he  can  be  brought  to  approve 
my  plan,  he  will  soon  see  it  executed.^ 
And  taking  a  pen,  ^e  sat  down  to  explaia 
the  case  as  well  as  she  could,  without  touch- 
ing harshly  upon  the  faults  of  Arnold,  for 
nothing  else,  she  thought,  but  a  clear  and 
simple  statement  could  enable  Walter  to 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  her  plan. 

Mrs.  Percival  had  permitted  her  niece  to 
write  with  full  confidence  that  her  son  would 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  her  intended  pro- 
ceedings. What,  then,  was  her  surprise, 
when  she  herself  recei%'ed  an  answer,  by  re- 
turn of  post  to  the  following  effect 

That  .Walter,  highly  approving  of  his 
cousin's  intentions  had  apj^ed,  on  the  in- 
stant, to  Lady  Forbes,  a  distant  retalive  of 
his  mother's,  whose  delicate  health  and  pe- 
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eullar  habits  dieqnfilified  her  for  takiDg  that 
place  in  society  which  her  chaiacter  and 
manners  were  fitted  to  adorn.  That  his  pro- 
posal was  eagerly  embraced ;  and  that  he 
should  return  with  his  brother,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accompanying  Agnes  to  town. 

The  prospect  of  so  soon  beholding  her 
son  almost  reconciled  Mrs.  Percival  to  the 
idea  of  losing  a  companion,  who,  since  the 
real  cares  and  perplexities  of  life  had  estab- 
lished a  closer  intimacy  between  them,  had 
been  to  her  most  dear  and  valuable ;  and 
still,  at  intermls,  her  tears  would  flow,  i^n 
the  thought  how  soon  these  treasures  would 
both  be  gone.  "  And  what  shall  I  do,"  she 
would  then  say,  *'  to  beguile  the  moodiness 
of  poor  Arnold  ?" 

But  she  never  gave  way  to  this  kind  of  la- 
mentation without  regret;  for  there  came 
across  the  countenance  of  Agnes  such  a 
look  of  distress,  as  made  her  each  time  de- 
termine that  she  would  be  wiser  for  the  iu- 
iore.  So  sad  it  is  to  hear  the  name  of  one 
we  love  connected  with  tones  of  tenderness 
and  pity,  for  the  veiy  pain  that  we  our- 
selves have  inflicted. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  all  parties  when 
the  cheerful  face  of  Walter  Percival  again 
appeared  at  Houghton ;  whether  he  busied 
himself  with  the  many  alterations  and  im- 
jM'ovements  at  the  castle,  which  his  brother 
allowed  him  to  set  agoing,  or  entered,  with 
an  interest  peculiar  to  kind  and  social  char- 
acters, into  his  mother's  sphere  of  domestic 
comfort  at  home.  But  chiefly  to  Agnes,  cir- 
cumstanced as  she  then  was,  his  social  and 
open  manner,  accompanied  by  the  most  deli- 
cate respect  for  her  feelings,  shown  in  a 
tenderness  that  was  less  expressed  than  un- 
derstood, were  more  welcome  for  the  ex- 
treme need  she  now  felt  of  such  sympathy 
and  support 

Let  none,  who  would  add  to  the  happiness 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  be  above  those  little 
attentions  from  which  the  proud  and  the  sel- 
fish excuse  themselves,  by  saying  they  are 
too  trifling  for  their  regard.  Is  not  human 
life  made  up  of  trifles ;  and  what  being  pos- 
sessed in  any  degree  of  susceptibflity  of  feel- 


ing^ has  not  been  soothed  by  kind  attentions, 
or  pained  by  &e  want  of  them  ?  No !  des- 
pise them  as  we  will,  it  is  the  impulse  of  na- 
ture which  compels  us  to  recall  ibe  litde  ser- 
vices of  our  absent  friends,  as  the  dearest 
pledges  of  their  afiection.  Who  has  not  felt 
himself  (perfac^  it  would  be  wiser  to  say 
herself)  as  it  were  in  a  land  of  strangers, 
when  suirounded  only  by  those,  who,  paying 
no  regard  to  her  individual  tastes  and  feel- 
ings in  the  minute  circumstances  of  life,  per- 
petually crossed  her,  indinationi  and  jarred 
upon  her  prejudicei^  by  addressing  hier  on 
topics  the  most  repugnant-^fieringher  gifb 
of  which  Ab  could  make  no  use-^helping 
her  to  food  which  she  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  tasting^proposing  conveyances  for  which 
her  health  was  entirely  unfitted^choosiBg, 
for  her  gratification,  enjoyments  for  which 
she  had  no  relish ; — and  thus  inflicting  upon 
her  the  greatest  annoyances  of  life,  without 
the  least  idea  that  she  was  not  made  happy? 
And  we  some  of  us  well  know,  that  there 
have  been  those  so  stripped,  so  destitute  of 
all  human  sympathy,  that  a  voice  in  the 
multitude  amongst  whom  they  beUeved  them- 
selves to  be  alone,  suddenly  touching  their 
individual  feelings  by  some  reference,  how- 
ever simple,  to  things  which  they  had 
sought  or  shunned,  approved  or  rejected,  in 
former  days,  has  filled  their  eyes  with  tears, 
and  their  hearts  with  gratitude,  that  any 
one  should  be  remembering  them  at  the 
time  when  they  felt  themselves  most  desolcCte 
and  forlorn. 

Lady  Forbes  had  chaiged  Walter,  i£pOB- 
sible,  to  take  his  cousin  back  with  him,  pro- 
mising that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to 
make  her  residence  in  town  agreeable,  and 
that  she  should  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
liberality,  as  money  was  no  object  with  her. 

This  lady  was  bom  in  India,  where,. at  a 
very  early  age,  she  married  Sir  William 
Forbes,  her  senior  by  thirty  years,  at  whose 
death  she  was  lefl  in  the  possession  of  more 
wealth  than  wisdom  to  enjoy  it  She  had 
been  the  mother  of  several  children,  who 
had  died  in  infancy,  all  except  one  daughter, 
sent  over  soon  after  her  birth  to  benefit  by 
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the  air  of  Scotland  an&ongst  her  father's  re- 
lations. Whether  from  a  "mmt  of  felicity  in 
her  matrimonial  connection,  or  from  a  com- 
bination of  uncongenial  circumstances  which 
attended  the  formation  of  her  character,  the 
unfortunate  mother  had  suffered  a  naturally 
amiable  temper  to  become  completely  soured  3 
and  having,  at  the  same  time,  given  way  to 
a  general  mistrust  of  her  fellow-creatures, 
she  had  consequently  few  friends  in  India  to 
regret  her  departure  for  England,  and  still 
fewer  to  welcome  her  to  the  shores  of  that 
country  where  she  row  bemoaned  her  sad 
and  isolated  existence,  without  the  energy 
or  even  the  desire  to  make  it  more  happy, 
by  being  more  active  and  usefViL  Compan- 
ions she  had  tried  in  num^bers  almost  incred- 
ible, but,  in  her  opinion,  they  had  all  treated 
her  imgenerously,  some  dishonestly ;  and 
she  had  part^  from  every  ohe  with  mutual 
dislike.  She  was  now  entirely  alone — a  sit- 
uation of  all  others  the  most  dreadful  to  her; 
and,  fh)m  Walter's  description  of  his  cousin, 
she  caught  at  the  proposition  with  such  avid- 
ity, that  she  considered  herself  extremely  ill- 
used  when  informed  that  she  must  wait  a 
few  weeks  before  Agnes  Forester  could  pos- 
sibly appear  in  town. 

The  appointed  day,  however,  came  at 
last;  and  Agnes,  weary  and  somewhat  dis- 
pirited, alighted  from  a  hackney-coach  with 
her  cousin  Walter,  who  wished,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  that  he  could  have  driven 
her  up  to  the  door  in  his  own  carriage,  if 
only  to  inspire  the  domestics  with  a  little 
more  respect  for  her  ^o,  in  his  opinion, 
deserved  the  richest  honours  of  an  admiring 
world. 

Lady  Forbes  was  a  handsome  woman,  of 
that  indescribable  age  about  which  you  feel 
sorry  that  any  one  should  make  exact  en- 
quiries. Daric,  indolent,  and  perfectly  east- 
em  in  all  her  habits.  To  have  appeared  en- 
tirely in  character  she  should  have  worn  a 
crimson  or  yellow  turban,  and  slaves  should 
have  been  crouching  at  her  feet,  or  fanning 
her  with  the  gorgeous  feathers  of  some  In- 
dian bird.  As  it  was,  the  turban  and  the 
slaves  alone  were  wanting — ^for  she  reclined 


on  a  coudi  with  all  the  hizurKniB  indoleoce 
of  a  more  sunny  clime,  and  her  apartment 
was  furnished  with  a  degree  of  cosily  ele> 
gance  that  would  scarcely  have  dkhoooured 
a  sultana.  Her  dark  eyes  half  hid  boieaih 
their  languid  lids,  and  long  shadowy  lashes^ 
were  slowly  raised  on  the  entrance  of  Agnes, 
and  she  stretched  forth  a  delicate  white 
hand  that  droi^>ed  listlessly  by  her  tide  afW 
her  effort  to  perform  a  welcome,  as  if  weigh- 
ed down  with  its  burden  of  rings  and  glitter- 
ing gems. 

Agnes  felt  all  that  uncomfortable  senaatiaD 
with  which  we  (^pen  out  (torn  Ae  wrappogt 
of  a  journey  in  the  presence  of  those  whose 
toilette  has  been  noore  recent,  and  who  ap- 
pear never  to  have  known  the  touch  of  vul- 
gar dust ;  she  therefore  begged  penniaskxif 
as  soon  as  Walt^  had  departed,  to  retire  at 
an  early  hour.  Her  lodging^tiora,  that  cita- 
del of  a  woman's  comfbrt,  was  prepared  widi 
the  greatest  taste  and  elegance,  so  that  she 
almost  dreaded  to  unfold  her  axm|^e  ward- 
robe in  such  charmed  precincts ;  but  weari- 
ness does  much  to  overcome  the  influence  of 


finery,  and,  though  the  visions  which  flitted 
before  her  mind,  as  she  tossed  upon  the 
downy  bed  which  vainly  invited  her  to  re- 
pose, were  many  and  strange,  her  thoughti 
were  at  lest  composed  and  settled,  for  she 
had  not  applied  in  vain  to  the  fountain  of  aD 
consolation,  whose  healing  waters  were  ever 
ready  for  her  utmost  need. 

One  great  difficulty  amongst  many,  which 
attend  what  is  called  a  situation^  is  the  doubt 
about  the  actual  occupations  of  the  day, 
which  every  one  must  feel  at  first,  from  not 
knowing  what  is  expected,  what  wfll  please, 
or  what  wifl  disappoint ;  nor  can  any  tlnng 
be  altogether  more  pitiable  than  the  fkte  ^ 
her  who  goes  forth  into  the  w^d  to  be 
agreeable  for  hire.  She  may  poeeiUy  have 
been  tenderly  nurtured  in  a  pleasant  home— 
her  wishes  gratified— her  tastes  consolied— 
her  fbelings  indulged — the  idol  of  a  partial 
circle  to  which  her  very  failings  have  en- 
deared her.  But  the  stroke  of  afflictioD  has 
fallen,  her  father's  finances  are  suddenly  re- 
duced, or  his  life  (the  prop  of  his  fhrntly)  is 
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taken  away ;  and,  with  either  of  these  lad 
eveniB,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  whole  es- 
tablishment, have  come  the  usual  falfing 
away  of  summer  friends,  the  settlement  of 
the  sons  in  trade,  and  the  daughters  in  mJtua- 
turns.  The  one  individual  whom  we  have 
singled  out  may  have  besides  her  own  secret 
sorrows — strange  comments  made  upon  her 
character  which  none  dared  utter  before— 
the  cold  treatment  of  a  friend — a  lover  es- 
tranged—in short,  the  breaking^n  of  the 
floods  of  adversity  upon  her  little  garden  of 
homefeh  delight:  but  she  forgets  for  a  while 
her  own  cares  in  the  dispersion  of  her  family, 
and  prepares  to  share  the  general  wreck.  A 
situation  m  fbtind.  '<How  fortunate  P  ex- 
claim those  who  must  otherwise  have  opened 
their  doors  to  receive  her.  A  morbid  invalid 
is  In  want  of  perpetual  entertainment,  and 
the  broken-hearted  girl  must  bid  adieu  to  her 
native  place — to  every  tree,  and  hiU,  and 
grove — to  all  ib&  associations  of  early  life, 
and  the  tenderness  of  cbse  relationship. 
With  probably  tenfold  the  refinement  of 
those  amongst  whom  her  lot  is  cast,  she  goes 
to  dwell  in  a  land  of  strangers,  where  she 
must  have  neither  hopes,  passions,  nor  re- 
membrances which  may  not  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  purpose  of  pleasing  her,  who 
fbels,  whenever  her  spirits  begin  to  flag,  that 
ahe  is  not  receiving  the  worth  of  the  money 
which  she  "payn  for  her  companion  to  keep 
her  in  good  humour. 

Men  may  complain  that  they  have  to  la- 
bour with  head  and  hand  to  obtain  their 
daily  bread ;  and  dreadful  indeed  is  the  vor- 
tex into  which  absolute  men  of  business  are 
plunged ! — deadening  to  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, and  oppressive  to  the  spirit  that  would 
gladly  flee  away  and  be  at  rest:  but  men 
hme  their  hearts,  their  passions,  their  feel- 
ings to  themselves ;  (bey  have  only  to  calcu- 
late and  look  for  money :  while  women  are 
taxed  (or  their  powers  of  pleasing,  of  loving, 
serving,  and  sufiering  for  others;  m  short, 
fi>r  just  what  it  is  impossible  that  money 
should  purchase — ^forthe  flowers  of  existence 
that  sweeten  lift  only  when  they  grdw  spon- 
taneoudy. 


Deal  then  gently  vnth  your  homeless  sis- 
ters— ^ye  who  possess  the  power  to  buy 
amusement !  And  remember,  that  she  from 
whom  you  are  perpetually  demanding  sym- 
pathy, has  once  enjoyed,  and  still  may  want 
that  S3rmpathy  herself;  that  the  fount  from 
whence  you  would  draw  unceasing  gratifica- 
tion, must  sometimes  need  supply ;  and  that 
the  lamp  from  which  you  would  borrow 
light,  may  not  always  have  the  blessed  oil  to 
spare. 

Agnes  Forester  had  none  of  these  gloomy 
associations  to  embitter  her  present  lot.  Her 
choice  had  been  a  voluntary  one,  made  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  we  apply  a  whole- 
some but  unpalatable  restorative,  and  as  such 
she  had  no  disposition  to  murmur  at  the  du- 
ties which  consequently  fell  upon  her.  These 
duties  were  certainly  of  a  very  mysterious 
character;  but  a  willing  mind  can  mostly 
find  emj^ojnnent  sufficient  even  for  an  able 
hand. 

A  careless  observer  would  have  pro- 
nounced Lady  Forbes  to  be  the  victim  of 
morbid  sensibility.  Agnes  soon  discovered 
that  selfishness  was  the  root  of  her  malady — 
indolence  the  incubus  that  clenched  her  feel- 
ings in  its  leaden  grasp— and  mistrust  the 
demon  which  guarded  them  against  the  en- 
trance of  any  good. 

Still  she  was  a  lovely  woman,  possessed 
of  many  graces  both  natural  and  acquired ; 
and  her  entire  helplesoness,  the  effect  of  ha- 
bits long  indulged,  rendered  her  an  object 
rather  of  pity  than  dislike. 

All  the  mental  powers  which  Agnes  could 
command,  concentrated  and  directed  to  one 
purpose,  were  unable  for  some  time  to  de- 
vise any  mode  of  acting  likely  to  be  service- 
able in  such  a  case ;  but  the  effort  which  she 
made  was  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to 
herself,  drawing  away  her  thoughts  from  the 
tree  of  forbidden  fruit,  and  feeding  them  with 
safe  and  wholesome  sttstenance.  At  her  first 
initiation  into  office,  she  was  entrusted  with 
enormous  bunches  of  keys,  for  Lady  Forbes 
was  tormented  with  the  idea  that  her  worldly 
substance  was  perpetually  prayed  upon  by 
thieves ;  and,  as  she  had  too  little  energy  to 
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make  herself  acquainted  with  the  real  raloe 
and  extent  of  her  household  poasessionB,  and 
trusted  no  one,  it  was  impossible  that  her 
mistake  should  be  rectified. 

<<  One  thing  I  must  beg  of  your  ladyship," 
said  Agnes,  after  a  few  days*  residence  be- 
neath the  same  roof  had  strengthened  her 
courage  to  speak  freely — <^  thai  1  may  be 
treated  with  implicit  confidence.  If  we  bold 
ourselves  above  all  falsehood  and  duplioi^, 
I  believe  we  shall  be  as  little  mclined  to  sus- 
pect those  with  whom  we  associate,  as  to 
associate  with  those  whom  we  suspect  If 
your  ladysh^)  is  really  unable  to  trust  me  en- 
tirely in  your  domestir  afiairs,  I  am  sorry  for 
it ;  not  only  becaust;  I  shall  then  be  reduced 
to  the  inconvenjence  of  choosing  another 
situation,  but  because  I  shall  be  convinced 
that  you  can  never  know  what  it  is  to  pos- 
sess a  real  friend." 

Lady  Forbes  looked  astonished,  a  littk 
angry,  and  a  great  deal  more  alarmed. 
Whether  her  house  was  really  about  to  be 
turned  out  of  the  windows,  she  could  not 
tell ;  but,  certainly,  none  of  her  companions 
had  ever  spoken  to  her  in  this  sqrle  before ; 
and,  judging  (h)m. present  appearanoes,  it 
seemed  but  too  probable  that  if  her  house 
should  go,  she  would  go  along  with  it  "A 
companion P^  she  repeated  to  herself;  but 
finding  that  Agnes  waited  for  an  answer, 
she  replied,  at  last,  that  she  had  certainly  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Miss  For- 
ester :^aad  in  this  humour  the  two  ladies 
sat  together  without  interruption  during  the 
rest  of  the  monung;  for  Lady  Forbes  never 
went  out  except  on  the  sunniest  day, — saw 
nobody,  and  partook  of  no  amusement  but 
that  which  has  been  commemorated  as  the 
choice  of  a  certain  poet — reclining  on  a 
couch,  and  perpetually  reading  novels. 
Haj^y  was  it  for  her  companion  that  no 
voice  could  travel  over  the  magic  lines  with 
sufiicient  speed  to  keep  alive  her  ladyship's 
spirits :  Agnes  was,  therefore,  left  at  lib- 
erty to  pursue  her  own  thoughts;  and  a 
long  train  of  unprofitable  musing  would 
doubtless  have  been  the  consequence,  had 
she  not  roused  herself  into  action  by  re- 


flecting, that  although  the  stqpuIatioD  be- 
tween Lady  Forbes  and  herBelf  might  <e- 
qmre  nothing  Airther,  she  had  a  more  sen- 
ous  duty  to  perform,  a  hi^ier  oovenam  to 
adfiL 

^  Am  I  my  brother^  keeper !"  is  an  a&- 
swer  we  are  ever  prone  to  make  when  the 
daily  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  fellow- 
creatures  present  themselves  at  an  imwc^ 
come  season,  or  in  a  character  too  irksone 
for  our  indolence.  No  one  has  ever  felt  tiie 
power  of  a  holy  affection,  without  desiring 
to  render  to  the  beloved  object  a  aenrioe  the 
most  devoted,  and  sometimes  the  most  sa- 
cred. But  is  this  all?  Alas!  the  dearer 
to  our  hearts  are  not  always  near  os; 
and  are  we,  therefore,  to  drag  on  a  life  of 
indifference  and  unooncero  with  those 
amongst  whom  Providence  has  aeen  meet 
to  place  us?  Shall  we  not,  rather,  have  to 
render  an  account  in  strict  reference  to  them, 
of  our  daily  walk  and  conversatioD,  in  which 
the  answer,  ^  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  T 
will  be  as  impotent  a  sound  as  when  it  echo- 
ed from  the  lips  of  the  first  murderer. 

Agnes  Forester  felt  that  nothing  could  be 
accomplished,  without  interesting  the  led- 
ings  of  her  new  friend — fedings  which  had 
so  long  been  dormant,  that  it  required  the 
greatest  delicacy  and  the  most  ^■"^""ir 
attention  to  draw  them  forth,  without  any 
appearance  of  impertinest  intrusion  upoo 
her  private  affiurs.  But  there  is  one  key 
which  seldom  Ikils  to  open  the  human  heert 
if  properly  appUed — the  key  of  sympathy; 
and  Agnes  had  so  long  cultivated  a  desp 
interest  in  the  feehngs  of  others,  pamcolai^ 
ly  in  the  sufferings  which  she  had  any  hope 
of  alleviating,  that  she  could  enter  into  the 
minutest  circumstances  of  those  around  her, 
without  either  affectation  or  pretence;  and 
thus  she  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  sooth- 
ing and  supporting,  which  others  equally 
willing  might  seek  in  vain  by  every  means 
to  obtain. 

Lady  Ftfrbes  had  never  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  meet  with  this  quality  in  any  of  her 
former  companions ;  and  it  was  much  to  her 
own  surprise,  that  she  found  heraell^  at  a 
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late  hour  one  evening,  telling  Agnes  of  her 
early  marriage  with  one  who  had  regarded 
her  only  aa  a  lovely  child,  nor  sought  in 
her  society  one  intellectual  gratification; 
and  the  lonely,  wearisome,  and  monotonous 
Hfo  which  she  had  consequently  led.  It  is 
true  she  had  not  unfrequently  related  this 
story  before,  but  she  had  never  found  a  listen- 
er who  appeared  to  feel  with  her  and  for 
her.  Those  who  have  lived  alone  in  a  busy 
and  stirring  world  can  best  tell  what  it  is  for 
the  first  time  to  awaken  real  sympathy— not 
the  draper  of  mere  politeness,  or  the  sigh 
ftuA  responds  nom  lips  unacquainted  with  sin- 
cerhy,  but  the  deep^  earnest  sympatfiy  of  a 
ibeling  heart  This  was  tfie  happiness  of 
which  Lady  Forbes  tasted  Ibr  tile  first  time ; 
and  when  tihe  parted  ftom  Agnes  that  night. 
It  was  whh  the  warm  pressure  of  the  hand 
—that  silent  earnest  of  Ihtnre  good  under- 
standing. 

Confidence  once  established,  the  way 
opened,  and  the  work  begun,  Agnes  went  on 
with  cheeHbi  perseverance;  and,  although 
there  were  many  objections  to  the  graver 
books  which  she  strove  at  times  to  introduce, 
and  many  excuses  for  the  fbw  faults  which 
she  ventured  to  point  out  at  first  m  her  lady- 
ship^ domestic  economy,  and  then  in  her 
habits  of  acting  and  thinking,  she  evideni- 
ty  gained  ground;  and  succeeded  finally 
in  obtaining  that  confidence  and  respect, 
without  which,  she  could  have  done  noth- 
ing. 

tt  was  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that 
Walter  (bund  his  cousin,  now  fully  establish- 
ed on  the  footing  of  a  tried  and  valued  friend, 
rather  than  a  mere  companion.  "  But  Ag- 
nes makes  every  one  love  and  respect  her,** 
•aid  he,  with  a  sigh,  which  none  but  himself 
could  rightly  interpret ;  and  he  resolved  to 
call  more  frequently,  since  the  manners  of 
Lady  Forbes  began  to  be  less  forbidding. 
She  wodd  even  join  with  social  good  hu- 
mour m  the  sociefy  of  the  two  cousins,  and 
sometimes  rallied  Agnes  on  the  attentions  of 
her  faithM  knight   <'  Poor  Walter  !**  Agnes 


would  reply,  with  calm  brow  and  unbhish- 
ing  cheek.  <<  We  have  beem  brought  up  to- 
gether from  our  infancy,  and  to  me  he  has 
ever  been  like  a  kind  and  afiectionate  bro- 
ther.** Why  would  it  have  been  impossible 
for  her  to  answer  in  the  same  words,  and  the 
same  manner,  had  the  name  of  Arnold  been 
substituted  for  that  of  Walter? 

Before  one  mohth  had  passed  away,  Agnes 
believed  herself  to  be  in  possession  of  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  Lady  Forbes;  and  so  es- 
sential had  she  become  to  her  happiness, 
that  she  was  regarded  as  the  very  support  of 
her  Hfb,— referred  to  in  all  doubts,  appealed 
to  in  an  difficulties,  and  entreated  oflener 
than  tiie  day,  never  to  leave  her.  In  vain 
did  Agnes  argue,  that  a  proper  reliance  up- 
on that  suj^rt  which  is  promised  to  the 
needy,  with  the  use  of  right  reason  in  the 
common  emergencies  of  life,  would  efiectnal- 
ly  prevent  that  servile  dependance  which 
places  us  too  much  in  the  power  of  our  fbllow- 
creatures.  Lady  Forbes  had  only  advanced 
one  step  firom  the  centre  of  selfishness,  and 
tfutt  step  was  to  throw  her  burdens  upon 
Agnes,  who  thought,  acted,  and  spoke  for  her, 
— in  short,  was  trusted  so  far,  as  to  open  and 
read  her  letters. 

It  happened  one  day,  that  she  had  broken 
tiie  seal  of  a  letter  at  the  request  of  her 
fHend,  and  stood  for  some  moments  in  silence 
before  she  began  to  read.  Lady  Forbes 
looked  up,  wondering  tiiat  she  did  not  pro- 
ceed, and  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  hand 
wrifing,  uttered  a  loud  shnek,  sprang  to  the 
side  of  Agnes,  and,  snatching  the  letter  from 
her  hand,  demanded  in  a  hurried  manner, 
whether  she  had  seen  any  of  the  contents. 

"  I  saw  the  name  of  mother,"  replied  Ag- 
nes, ^  and  1  blush  to  think  that  this  is  the 
first  intimation  I  have  had,  that  Lady  Foibes 
has  a  daughter  still  living." 

For  a  proper  explanation  of  this  mysterious 
letter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
circumstances  which  had  transpired  at 
Houghton  Casde. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Arnold  Percival  had  seldom  be«a  wo  much 
roused  as  when  he  first  learned  the  determi- 
nation of  his  cousin  Agnes.  The  degrada- 
tion, the  annoyance,  to  which  she  might  be 
exposed,  rushed  upon  his  mind  with  aggra- 
vated horrors ;  indeed  the  scheme  was  alto- 
gether so  hatefbl  to  him,  that  silent  as  he 
usually  was,  as  to  anjrthing  connected  with 
his  mner  feeliifgs,  h^  found  it  diflkult  on 
this  occasion  to  be  quiet;  and  what  is  worse 
than  an  besides  to  an  enraged  man,  he  had 
no  one  to  reproach,— Hsothing  of  which  he 
oould  complain ;  for  she  who  was  the  source 
and  root  of  his  provocation,  bore  too  sacred 
a  name  for  him  to  sully  it  with  a  breath  of 
Uame,  and  the  act  itseU^  though  humiliating 
in  the  eye  of  the  world,  wore  no  impress  but 
thatofa^oble  and  independent  character. 
Feeling  that  he  had  no  just  grounds  for  his 
indignation,  he  shunned  the  society  of  his 
mother,  whose  quick  perceptions  and  un- 
scrupulous freedom,  would  neither  permit 
him  to  be  silent,  nor  tolerate  his  vindication 
<^  a  wrong  cause.  In  this  temper  he  had 
little  disposition  to  do  the  honours  of  his 
house  to  a  friend  of  Randall's  who  dined  at 
tfie  caslle  that  day ;  and  retiring  from  table 
at  an  early  hour,  with  the  best  apology  hii 
ingenuity  could  invent,  he  took  his  wonted 
stroll  about  the  grounds  and  garden,  after 
the  departure  of  the  dayUgfat  had  secured 
him  from  the  observations  of  impertinence. 
The  same  lovely  picture  of  quiet  and  repose 
lay  stretched  before  him  in  the  light  of  a 
cloudless  moon, — the  same  scene  unchanged 
by  the  stormy  passions  which  struggled  for 
ibe  empire  of  his  heart  In  vain  he  asked 
for  S3^pathy  from  nature,  who  answered  him 
in  silence  and  beauty,  while  his  soul  was  a 
stranger  to  repose ;  and  he  felt  as  if  the 
solemn  majesty  of  night  was  speaking  to  his 
troubled  spirit  in  the  language  of  reproach. 

After  passing  to  and  fro,  until  wearied 
widi  hii  own  fruidess  repinings,  he  turned 
towards  the  door,  and  would  have  entered, 
but  the  sounds  <^  uncongenial  mirth  issuing 
fhmi  the  dining-room,  checked  his  puipose, 


and  leaning  against  ^wafl^he  M 
into  a  deep  and  silent  reverie*  Few 
can  be  so  much  absorbed  by  meditation,  ■■ 
to  be  insensible  to  the  sound  of  their  own 
names ;  and  Amdd,  who  had  before  bean 
deaf  to  the  ooaversalion  within,  sow  fbimd 
that  he  could  distincdy.  hear  the  feUowing 
words  spoken  widi  thai  freedom  and  empha- 
sis which  belong  to  the  eaeitemeiii  of  wina. 

''Bored  to  death,  my  good  fellow.  No- 
thing but  the  idea  that  he  is  ineapabk  of 
managing  his  own  afiairs,  would  indnee  ba 
to  listen  for  another  day  to  the  eteraal  slsty 
of  his  wrongs^  sufibringB,  and  sofvowa." 

<<Bat  what  s^  you  of  his  harses,  hia  ta- 
bles, and  his  wine?  for  tiiese  are  the  teaoptar 
tions  to  hold  by  a  fiieod." 

^His  horses  are  good,  but  he  never  hnati; 
his  table  is  more  indebted  to  the  liberality  of 
his  house-keeper  than  himsdf ;  and  of  irittt 
value  are  his  wines  to  me,  when  be  never 
drinks?  In  fhct,  you  never  saw  aQeli  a  mo- 
ping owl  out  of  the  liber^  of  a  cfanrch-yard. 
A  slight  metamorphosis  would  make  hiai 
into  a  cypress  tree,  standing  by  the  aide  of  a 
grave.  But  the  best  )oke  is  yet  to  come.— I 
forgot  to  tell  you  of  his  pride  " 

"Proud,  is  he?" 

^  Aye,  as  the  son  of  the  mornings  LaM7> 
however,  he  has  evinced  symptoms  of  being 
in  love  with  a  poor  portionless  eooain,  whom 
he  thought  to  make  the  lady  of  his  castie; 
but  she,  forsooth,  entertaining  some  romantie 
notions  about  duty  and  that  sort  of  thii^ 
would  none  of  him,  but  shot  off  to  a  aitnatinn 
in  town--a  govemeas,  milliner,  or  compoun- 
der of  sweet-meats,  I  know  not  which;  leav- 
ing the  broken-hearted  lover  to  sigh  away 
his  sorrows  to  the  winds  thai  hoad  around 
hii  dreary  castle.** 

"Are  my  horses  ready  for  a  joum^?' 
said  Arnold  to  the  first  domeslio  who  ap- 
peared in  the  aitranee-haU.  "  Tell  dJ&m 
I  shall  set  off  to-morrow  morning  for  die 
north ;"  and  so  saying  he  walked  vp  slairs 
to  his  own  apartment  with  a  firm  and  deter- 
mined step,  ^t  startled  CoQina  from  his 
evening  dmnbers.  What  a  pity  that  tfie  fil- 
lip which  his  energies  had  ju^  received  did 
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not  Mjnr  him  on  to  aomething  more  important 
thaa  a  journey  he  knew  not  whither.  But 
w«  nuawire  the  magnitude  of  our  resolvee 
nare  by  the  efibrt  they  ooet  ua,  than  by  the 
effect  they  are  likely  to  produce ;  and  thua 
we  net  aoGrequeally  expend  the  whole  fbroe 
of  our  minda  in  accompliahiog  aome  puny 
porpoaey  which  would  aoaroely  have  required 
one  pfevioua  thought  in  the  well-regulated 
oonduct  of  a  raticoal  being. 

The  man  who  will  not  uae  hia  energiea  in 
Ifae  eammoo  a&ira  of  life,  though  he  may 
haey  himaelf  poaaeaaed  of  powera  which 
would,  oader  certain  circuraatance%  render 
him  grand  and  terrific;  yet  theae  cireum- 
ataneea  never  happening  to  occur,  he  floata 
upon  tha  atream  of  time  aa  weak  and  worlh- 
faaa  mm  any  other  bubble.  The  moat  impor- 
tant teat  of  what  mankind  have  agreed  to 
by  the  word  character,  k  the  uae- 
by  which  a  track  ia  left  upon  the  map 
d'hfii^toamrkoutthacouraeofacertam  in- 
£vidnal,  and  direct  poatertty  to  the  aame 
goaL  Arnold  Perdval  could  have  given  no 
better  account  of  the  purpoae  of  hia  preaent 
joomey,  in  preparing  for  which  he  raiaed  hia 
wlK4a  booaehold,  and  made  himaelf  aabuay 
aabacouUbe  about  anythin|^  than  that  he 
hoped  la  drive  away  reflection,  and  by  flying 
from  plaaa  lo  place,  to  leave  himaelf  behind. 
And  had  he  been  aaked  what  trace  would  be 
left  of  him  after  hia  death,  he  would  have  an- 
with  gloomy  aatidkction,  '^  A  name- 
aa  if  men  were  aent  upon  the 
Ibrno more gbrioua  purpoae  than  that 
{am  with  ila  periahable  duat 
There  ia  nothing  like  ezpeditioua  travel- 
^  lor  lulling  the  aenaea  to  aleep^  for  dead- 
the  peroeptiooa  that  are  too  keen,  and 
anftfmtng  dawn  the  impreauona  that  are  too 
vivid.  It  aeema  to  aiq>ply  a  conatant  conduc- 
tar  to  the  overcharged  feelinga,  which  are 
eonaeqi^otiy  relieved  without  an  exploaaon. 
**  We  are  certainly  going  to  Johnny  Groat'a 
aaid  CoQina  to  the  coachman,  who 
that  one  of  hia  horaea  had  been 
for  the  laat  three  atagea,  and  would  be 
to  proceed  much  forthar. 
*  1  have  never  heard  of  any  bounda  to  thia 
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northern  expedition,''  CoOina  atill  muttered 
to  himaelf.  'On  to  the  north,'  ia  the  only  an- 
awer  I  get|  but  I  auppoae  the  aea  will  atop 
ua  aome  time,  and  that  before  long,  if  we 
travel  at  thk  rate." 

The  fact  waa,  Amokl  himaelf  haa  no  fixed 
purpoae  in  hia  journey.  The  mighty  efibrt 
of  aetting  off  had  coat  too  much  for  him  to  be 
capable  of  reaolving  again  ao  aooa,  and  had 
not  the  lame  horae  decided  the  matter,  they 
might,  aa  Collina  aurmiaed,  have  paid  their 
reapecia  to  Johnny  Groat,  or  rather  hia  de> 
acendanti,  in  their  Aunily  manaion.  The 
amall  inn  at  which  their  rapid  eourae  termi- 
nated, waa  by  no  meana  deatitute  of  comfort, 
and  Collina  congratulated  himaelf  on  hia 
good  fortune  in  having  eacaped  a  ^{gK^l>^ 
bog. 

Arnold  waa  the  leaat  aatiafied  of  any  of  the 
party,  horaea  mcluded;  and  when  he  entered 
the  ion  room  fitted  up  for  the  receptMNi  of  the 
higher  claaa  of  travelleri^  it  wm  not  with  the 
beat  poaaible  grace  that  he  aahiled  a  young 
man  in  the  dreaa  of  a  aportman,  who  had 
already  obtained  peaacaaion,  and  who  looked 
iq>  on^  for  a  moment  ihrn  the  lock  of  h» 
gun,  about  which  he  waa  buay  both  with 
headandhand.  Hia  weary  doga  were  aieep- 
ing  at  Aill  length  by  the  fire,  and  atirred  not 
at  the  i^iproach  of  Arnold,  who  felt  it  rather 
too  great  an  impoaition  on  hia  good  humour 
to  be  compelled  to  endure  the  company  of 
both  man  and  doga.  The  gun  at  laat  being 
thoroughly  examined  and  repaired,  Kenneth 
Fraser  began,  with  perfect  urbanity  and 
ireedom,  to  eonverae  on  the  common  topica 
of  the  game,  and  the  game  aeaaoo. 

**  Let  the  gentleman  come  to  the  flte,"  aaid 
he,  rouaing hSa aleepy  animala  ''Sad  doga 
theae  of  mine,  air--but  there'a  no  making 
gentlemen  of  brutea." 

"  Can  you  reverae  the  rule,"  aaid  Arnold, 
"  and  anawer  aa  folly  1" 

"  I  fear  not,"  replied  Kenneth,  witL  auch  a 
good-humoured,  happy  countenance,  that 
the  gloomy  miaanthrope  felt  almoat  aahamed 
of  hia  remark,  and  changing  the  aubject,  he 
then  told  hia  companion  the  reaaon  of  hia 
unwelcoine  detention,  and  hew  much  ha 
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apprehflndod  fipoin  th6  uuojbocm  oi  hii 
present  ntQatioo. 

"I  have  been  tliiiikmg,''  Mud  Ketmedi, 
tiiat  your  Southern  habits  woidd  ill  accord 
with  the  wild  monntain  life  that  we  lead 
here ;  nor  do  I  know,  If  I  shoiild  ask  jtoq  to 
go  with  me  to  my  mother's  house  tCMifgfat, 
ndiether  I  should  not  be  subjecting  you  to 
scenes  and  cireumstanees  equally  at  vari- 
ance with  your  taste ;  but  if  you  wfll  trust 
yourself  to  the  warm  welcome  of  a  high- 
land home,  I  have  a  good  mother,  who  will 
make  you  as  hKppy  as  she  can." 

Amdd,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
half  tempted  to  accept  this  invitation,  forced 
himsdf  to  dedine  it,  with  nuoy  protesla- 
uoos  that  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  such  an 
unwarrantable  intrusion. 

*<Guiltyornot  guilty,"  said  Keanelh,  <<I 
will  order  your  hones,  and  if  you  will  pro- 
mise to  ride  a  moderate  pace,  I  will  be  your 
escort  through  the  glen,  which  leads  us  to 
my  mother's  house  by  a  nearer  way  than 
the  public  road." 

In  half  an  hour  the  travellers  were  wel- 
comed at  the  door  of  a  spacious  and  vener»- 
ble  hall,  half  covered  with  wreaths  of  luxu- 
riant ivy,  and  spangled  over  with  the  while 
stars  of  the  rambling  rose.  A  group  of 
happy,  healthy  looking  girls  gathered  round 
their  brother,  casting,  ever  and  anon,  shy 
glances  at  the  stranger,  who  was  more  cor- 
dially greeted  by  the  mother,  a  respectable 
and  matronly  dame.  But  Kenneth  pushed 
on,  with  anxious  and  enquiring  glance,  as  ff 
he  had  not  yet  seen  all  nor  half  his  mother's 
household.  At  last  exclaiming  with  impa- 
tience, ^  Where  is  Ida  ?^  he  was  answered 
in  a  tone  of  regret  by  many  voices  at  once, 
timt  she  had  left  home  in  ^e  morning  on  a 
visit  to  a  friend,  and  would  not  return  untfl 
the  following  day. 

"  Sad  news  is  that  for  any  guest  of  ours  ;'* 
replied  Kenneth,  <*  for,  good  girk  as  you  all 
are,  there  is  no  hiqipiness  like  the  sight  of 
Ida  amongst  you.  I  believe  I  have  brought 
a  very  fine  gentleman  home  irifh  me,"  he 
continued  in  a  lower  tone,  when  Arnold  had 
left   tiie  room,  *for  he  travels  wMi  fbar 


horses  and  an  equipage  fit  ibr  a  prince  z  uot^ 
never  mind  that,  I  dare  say  he  wSl  be  faaoD- 
gry  m  due  time,  as  wdl  as  meaner  people ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  my  mo- 
tiler's  larder.  Stfil  one  cannot  eat  always,  j 
and  how  to  entertain  Idn  is  the 
witiiont  Ida." 

Arnold  now  retoraed,  and  reaDy  vcB 
pleased  wift  the  camfbrtaUe  aspect  of  aB 
things  around  him,  tfaanimd  hie  host  nose 
cordiaHy  for  the  unexpected  iapru? cmeul  in 
his  circumstances.  A  plentiful  repast  waasaoB 
spread  before  him,  and  Bin*  Praser  lewiind- 
ing  him  of  hk  own  mother  m  her  geootee 
hospitality,  certain  thoughts  of  hoose  in  itm 
fhr-off  cooBtry,  made  his  heart  for  a  mo- 
ment glow  with  gratttode,  thai  he  had  found 
a  wdeome  so  entirdy  nnsou^t  and  ua- 
merited. 

If  a  man  be  eapable  of  cheerftdDeai^  it 
witt  surely  be,  ^en,  after  long  tmidftig 
through  strange  plaees^  with  nothing  to 
cheer  him  by  the  way  but  nm-weleoBei^ 
(with  which  the  peet  Shenslotie,  oo  dosfal  I 
for  want  of  better,  was  so  wefl  pleaeed,)  he 
becomes,  unexpectedly,  the  recipient  of  ge- 
nuine kindness^  and  is  pkmged  at  ooee  into 
the  very  centre  of  home  comforts.  AiwM 
felt  all  this,  and  along  with  it,  a  irandefll 
touch  of  hapi»ness  tiiat  lighted  jop  Ids  brow 
and  made  him  one  of  the  handsuaest  sf 
men. 

*<  What  a  pity  Ida  is  not  here  r  whlipered 
Catherine  to  her  brother:  but  a  ■BiMsa 
thought  had  just  flashed  across  Ida  mhid,  and 
he  did  not  wish  ibr  her  quite  as  nnch  ashe 
had  done  at  first 

Weariness  and  exdtemeot  rendered  dtep 
too  desirable  fbr  either  the  stranger  or  the 
sportsman  to  sit  up  late  that  tdght ;  and  Ar- 
nold sunk  to  rest  whh  a  foint  notion  diat  he 
might  possibly  be  happy  if  he  lived  amongst 
the  mountafaw  of  Scotland. 

The  next  mormog  die  name  of  Ida  was 
upon  every  lip  again,  until  Atndid,  lilde  ao- 
customed  to  be  curious,  began  reaBy  ts  pcs- 
der  hi  his  own  miad  who  this  Ida  could  be^ 
The  girls  conld  not  be  pemaded  towdt, 
because  they  expected  Idk  eieii 
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they  eoald  neither  play  nor  eiof  became  Ida 
was  not  there  lo  join  them ;  in  ehort,  nothing 
oouki  he  aocompUshed  or  enjoyed  without 
Ida ;  and  who  this  aO-abeorbing  creature 
waa,  Araold  waa  quite  too  dignified  to  aek. 
Had  there  been  no  hope  of  aeeing  her  hie 
eiWMMqr  might  poanbly  have  got  the  bel- 
ter of  hie  pride,  but  the  expectation!  of  the 
party  now  ran  high,  and  even  he  eonde- 
aceaded  at  intervale  lo  direct  hie  gaxe  to 
tha  poim  of  eight  from  whence  the  bleeeed 
Tieion  was  to  iHoe. 

She  came  at  laet  A  young  happy-bok- 
ing  girlf  mounted  on  a  spirited  pony,  mthed 
paec  the  windows,  with  a  merry  smile  and  a 
nod  of  recognition  to  her  friends,  iHio  an- 
swered her  well-known  greeting  with  accla- 
mations of  delight 

"•U  this  aUr  said  Arnold  to  himself.  <«A 
wild  highland  lassie,  when  I  had  been 
dreaming  of  Ida  of  Athens  and  all  the  other 
poetical  Idas."  But  Ida  herself  was  now 
led  in  by  Kenneth,  who  introduced  her  to 
the  stranger  by  her  christian  name,  as  if 
that  akme  were  a  sufficient  distinction. 

She  was  indeed  a  beautiful  girl ;  with  eyes 
which  the  memory  never  loses  after  they 
have  once  been  seen  and  felt— ^yes  of  that 
peculiar  character,  that,  to  say  they  were 
brown,  grey,  or  azure,  would  be  to  libel 
their  pure  and  spiritual  expression,  which 
strikes  the  heart  with  a  sensation,  indepen- 
dent of  the  mere  qualities  of  shape  and  co- 
lour—eyes that  seem,  not  so  brilliant  in 
ihamselvea,  as  lighted  ftom  within  by  a  ra- 
diance so  bright  as  to  beautify  every  thing 
they  gaxe  upon. 

These  eyes  were  turned  upon  Arnold  with 
more  than  common  interest,  for  the  arrival  of 
a  stranger  of  distinction  in  that  remote  dia- 
trict,  was  an  event  of  rare  occurrence ;  and 
when  we  connect  such  eyes  with  a  form  of 
perftet  symmetry,  bright,  but  varying  com- 
plexion, regular  features,  and  a  snowy  fore- 
bead,  half  hid  by  a  profusion  of  auburn 
eQrl%  which  the  playful  wind  had  woven  into 
wild  and  fantastic  wreaths,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle wonder  that  such  a  virion  of  youth  and 
beaoty  aooo'diqielled  the  feeling  of  disap- 


pointment which  had  begun  to  darken  the 
brow  of  the  beholder. 

All  was  now  changed  within  the  hospita- 
ble home  of  the  Fraxers.  Good  humour, 
mirth  and  gaiety,  reigned  throughout  Every 
heart  seemed  lightened,  and  even  the  Misan- 
thrope forgot  for  a  while  to  rafl  against  man- 
kind. In  conversation  Ida  was  more  expert 
than  profirand ;  but  the  family  with  whom 
she  had  been  tenderly  nurtured,  were  so  ac- 
customed to  attach  importance  to  her  sim- 
plest words  and  actbns,  that  every  thing  she 
uttered  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  meaning, 
and  every  thing  she  did,  a  peculiar  graee. 

Gentle  reader,  hast  thou  ever  been  thus 
cherished?  Hast  thou  ever  dwelt  in  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  partial  admirers,  where 
thy  voice  was  a  sound  commanding  instant 
attention,  thy  smile  the  awakening  of  joyous 
laughter,  and  the  ej^ression  of  thy  slightest 
wish  the  signal  for  immediate  gratification; 
where  thy  countenance  was  watched  with 
the  tender  anxiety  of  unceasing  affection— 
where  thy  mere  playfulness  was  bailed  as 
the  very  soul  of  wit,  and  where  all  thy  faults 
were  regarded  as  interesting  peculiarities  7 
Hast  thou  then  gone  forth  from  the  genial 
atmosphere  of  this  garden  enclosed,  to  leam, 
amongst  impartial  strangers,  tlie  real  value 
of  thy  boasted  endowments?  To  speak 
where  no  one  cared  to  listen — to  smile  and 
behold  the  blank  faces  of  those  who  shared 
not  in  thy  joy ;  and,  worse  than  all,  to  weep 
where  thy  tears  were  unheeded?  Yet 
murmur  not,  for  such  is  the  lesson  we  all, 
soon  or  late,  must  leam;  and  such  are 
amongst  the  painfbl  means  made  use  of  to 
teach  us  that  self  is  not  intended  as  the  ob- 
ject of  our  idolatry;  that  we  are  each  as 
travellers  bound  upon  a  pilgrimage,  at  the 
end  of  which  we  shall  have  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  a  gracious  Master,  of  the  services 
we  have  rendered  or  neglected  to  our  breth- 
ren by  the  way.  Well  may  we  tremble 
then  to  find  that  we  have  been  receivers  only, 
partaking  of  the  wine  and  the  oil  which 
others  have  ministered  unto  us,  while  we 
have  not  so  much  as  touched  their  burdens 
with  one  of  our  fingers  1 
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The  beautifiil  ereature,  upon  whom  Ar- 
nold gazed  with  increanng  admiratioii,  lived 
Hke  a  butterfly  in  a  bower  of  roeee,  never 
dreaming  of  augbt  but  enjojrment  The  evil 
propenaitief  incident  to  human  nature  had 
never  been  ealled  Into  action  in  her  young 
heart ;  her  will  had  never  been  croeeed,  her 
vanity  mortified,  nor  her  caprice  rebuked ; 
and  therefore  she  believed  what  every  one 
told  her— that  she  was  no  lets  amiable  than 
lovely.  "Amiable  she  must  be,"  thought 
the  kind  but  injudicious  friends  by  whom  she 
was  surrounded,  "  for  she  never  sees  a  coun- 
tenance overcast  with  gloom,  but  she  en- 
deavours to  chase  away  the  clouds.''  They 
forgot  the  possibility  that  this  might  be  solely 
for  her  own  sake,  because  her  own  gaiety 
was  damped  by  the  gloom  of  another. 

With  the  light,  easy  confidence  of  one  who 
is  unacquainted  with  ridicule  or  reproof,  she 
soon  commenced  a  spirited  warfkre  against 
the  moodiness  of  Arnold ;  and,  finding  her- 
self foiled  by  his  grave  arguments,  seized 
her  guitar,  and,  with  an  arch  smile,  that  but 
for  her  beauty  would  have  been  provokingly 
triumphant,  struck  into  a  light  air,  accompa- 
nied by  the  following  words: 

Oh  f  tell  not  to  m»— I  an  bapppy  and  joang— 
Of  the  cold  winds  that  blight,  and  the  atoroM  that 
deatrey; 

Of  the  houra  when  the  chorda  at  the  heart  are  VBacning, 
And  may  not  be  toned  to  the  mutic  of  Joy. 

I  know  not  aoch  boora,  fbr  my  heart  baa  no  chord 
That  will  not  respond  to  the  raptnre  of  bliaa; 

My  song  has  no  echo,  my  lips  bare  no  word 
To  ten  of  a  moment  less  happy  than  tbla. 

I  tttA  not,  I  heed  not,  the  canker  and  blight 
That  flUI  on  the  children  of  sorrow  and  gloom ! 

My  lile  is  a  day  of  aackraded  delight. 
In  a  gay  sunny  garden  of  odoar  and  bloom. 

My  fbrebead  is  graced  with  a  garland  so  fUr, 
That  no  dark-boding  ttomn  e«er  lingers  beneath. 

Then  touch  not  my  llowera  too  mdely,  nor  tear 
One  sweet-scented  blossom  away  flrom  my  wreath. 

And  say  not  the  tempest  is  howling  aronnd, 
Nor  point  to  the  clouds  that  may  gather  alhr, 

But  fly  fttim  my  bright  world,  where  roees  aboand, 
▲way  to  aome  lonely  and  deeolate  star. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

<<  KBNnTB,"  said  Ida,  <<  I  m  bent  OQ  eoa- 
qnest  I  am  eighteeo,  and  hav«  never  hmd 
what  the  world  calls  a  kyvec  Do  yoo  tiUok 
I  could  eaptivateaman  of  sense  1— Nod  of 
sense  exactly,  but  a  grave 
man— a     ■  ^ 


"Just  such  a  man  as  — -" 

"Spare  my  bhishest"  she  exdaimedl, 
laughing,  and  playfirily  laying  aeroM  his 
eyes  a  hand  so  exquisitely  white  and  beanti- 
ful,  (hat  few  men  would  have  wished  ^  its 
removal  Kenneth  sat  under  its  ptfssuit 
with  patience,  if  not  with  phikMophy;  sad 
she  went  on, 

"  Mention  no  names,  but  tell  me  wfaai  yon 
think  of  my  power." 

"  Of  your  beauty  you  wiU  not  allow  Be  to 
judge,  nor  of  your  good  sense,  suioa  I  nay 
not  even  guess  at  the  object  of  your  choice ; 
but  of  your  power  to  blind,  I  am  at  this  in- 
stant a  living  witness— and  btindnen^  ibey 
say,  is  a  great  help  in  cultivating  the  leader 
passion." 

"  Then,  I  release  you  at  once,  lest  you 
should  become  a  victim  to  it ;  for  it  is  a  maa 
of  sense,  you  know,  that  my  ambition  points 
at." 

"  Thank  you,  Ida.  Then  I  am  to  under- 
stand that  you  are  serious  ?" 

**  No,  I  am  never  serious ;  but — " 

"  But  I  see  that  you  have  placed  a  white 
rose,  with  the  best  possible  efiect,  amongst 
your  hair— that  you  have  arranged  your 
dress  with  more  than  common  attention— 
and  that  there  is  a  bright  sparkle  in  your  eye, 
that  tells  of  anticipated  triumph." 

"And  what  objeetkNi  have  you  to  my 
scheme  7" 

"  Nay,  Ida,  you  must  first  tell  roe  the  me- 
ritBofit." 

"  Oh !  a  little  change,  and  the  pleasure  of 
laughing  at  a  grave  man  all  day." 

"  Are  you  so  weary  of  us,  then :  or  have 
you  so  little  love  and  kindness  shown  you 
here,  that  you  wish  to  throw  yourself  upon 
the  untried  feelings  of  a  stranger  T 

"  Don't  talk  U>  me  so  gravely,  KennetL 
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I  wJOBOtaUgrlohearyou:  I  hare  promited 
to  ridA  with  Bir.  Pereival  this  moroini^-'will 
yvQ  Me  that  my  pony  m  ready  1" 

As  bar  hgbt  form  flitted  (Wmi  before  the 
pyaa  of  KeDneth,  a  tad  thought  croieed  hit 
Buod— mora  tad  than  the  fint  bli^t  to  the 
•priDg-hfcwwme  the  firat  frott  of  antumn— 
the  Sni  dood  that  paaeefl  over  the  mooo 
when  the  midnight  tempest  ie  gathering.  It 
viae  the  fin*  injurioQe  eospicioo  of  her  he 
toved— the  first  idea  he  had  ever  entertained 
that  Ida  was  leee  noble  and  afiectionate  than 
he  had  Ibodly  deemed  her. 

Ida's  graeefol  form  and  girlish  beaaty 
wars  weU  displayed  when  meimted  on  a 
spirited  pony,  which  she  reined  in  with  in- 
ewiparable  dexterity,  while  her  eyes  were 
lighted  up  with  animation;  andherlnzuriant 
haif^  whkh  posiessid  the  rare  qoahty  of 
coiling  aatoally,  lost  none  of  its  beanty,  by 
waving  in  the  fresh  gale  of  an  awtnmnal 


▲mold,  d|Blighted  with  the  gay  picture, 
which  presented  such  a  peribct  contrast  to 
his  own  dark  imaginingi^  lost  himself  in 
strange  visions  of  what  some  would  have 
saOcd  h^ppinesa 

''Ida,"  said  he,  soddenly  breaking  the 
chain  of  reflection,  and  starthkg  at  the  idea 
of  his  own  lamiliarity.  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  voice  which  invariably  com- 
manded attention;  and  when  has  fiUr  com- 
paaaoo  turned  her  fhce,  he  apologised  for  the 
freedom  he  had  used,  saying  he  had  found 
the  name  of  Ida  associated  with  so  much  love 
and  happiness,  that  he  had  neglected  to  eo- 
^mrs  for  any  other. 

''Then  Ida  let  it  be,"  said  she,  with  the 
franknesi^  if  not  quite  with  the  innocence,  of 
achfld:  ^  It  is  the  name  I  bear  from  all  who 
kwe  me^  and  cannot  be  imwelcome  from 
you." 

Arnold,  Idta  all  proud  and  reserved  per- 
mukf  was  charmed  with  the  openness  which 
ipsred  his  dignity  the  cost  of  making  ad- 
fances;  and  the  ride  was  prokMiged  that 
■wming,  over  purple  heath  and  mossy  dell, 
until  the  party  at  home  began  to  wonder 
whether  the  Rnglish  gentleman  and  Ida  bad 


heard  the  hour  ^ipointed  for  dimier.  In- 
deed, a  general  dulness  prevailing  over  the 
establishment,  made  the  time  seem  longer  to 
those  at  home  than  it  really  was.  The 
family  group  had  seen  the  two  equestrians 
set  ofi*;  each  cherishing  some  secret  cause 
of  disappointment,  scarcely  acknowledged  to 
themselves,  still  less  to  each  other.  Car 
therine  had  ordered  her  pony,  too,  and  Ida 
knew  that  she  loved  riding  as  well  as  any 
one;  but  Ida  bad  mentioned  herself  only 
whenever  she  spoke  of  diat  morning's  excur- 
sion with  their  visitor.  Margaret  was  just 
going  to  show  Mr.  Peretval  her  greenhouse, 
vthaa  Ida  called  him  back,  telling  him  it  was 
time  to  set  oC  Rosa  had  given  up  the  bat 
she  wanted  herself  because  Ida  complained 
that  her  own  was  not  beeoming;  and  Ken- 
neth, poor  Kenneth!  had  never  seen  any 
other  gentleman  than  himself  riding  with  Ida 
before :  but  he  had  nothing  to  complain  of  : 
and  therefore  he  took  his  gun,  whisded  up 
his  dogs,  patted  them  with  more  cordiality 
than  ever,  and  comforted  himself  with  the 
tove  of  the  dumb  creatures,  in  which  nobody 
could  rival  him. 

At  a  late  hour  Ida  returned  with  her  com- 
panion, hope  in  her  eye,  and  triimiph  on  her 
brow.  Absorbed  entirely  in  herself  and  her 
own  gratification,  she  acted  the  part  too  often 
acted  by  young  ladies ;  and  while  affiscting 
to  be  so  amiable  as  to  notaoe  everybody, 
showed  each  individual,  too  plainly,  how  ab- 
sent they  had  been  from  her  thoughts.  To 
Mrs.  Frazer  she  esqpressed  unusual  surprise 
and  concern  that  dinner  should  have  had  to 
wait  OfCatherine,fdM>hadhadnoonetoride 
with  her,she  asked  if  she  had  tried  her  pony 
that  morning ;  of  Blargaret,  who  had  lately 
sufiered  from  a  sprained  ankle,  she  inquired 
whether  she  had  been  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill ;  of  Rose,  who  had  risen  with  a  bad 
head-ache,  why  she  kx>ked  so  dull ;  and 
when  dinner  was  nearly  over,  she  found  out, 
with  regret,  that  Kenneth  was  not  present 

It  is  by  such  absurdities  as  these  that  wo- 
men incur  the  ridicule  of  men  and  the  malice 
of  each  other.  The  naked  exposure  of  sel- 
fishness and  vanity,  which  Madame  de  Geo- 
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1m  hat  exhibited  in  ber  "*  Palace  of  Truth," 
if  surely  leas  disgusting  than  this  attempt  at 
deeeptkMi,  which  conceals  the  real  state  of 
the  case  from  no  one  but  the  pretender. 

"^  But  Ida  was  so  lovely,  so  young,  so  hap- 
py;  she  had  been  so  long  their  (avounte,  it 
would  be  so  sad  for  an  unkind  word  to  reach 
her  ear,  or  for  the  breath  of  bkme  to  obscure 
even  for  a  moment,  the  sunshine  of  her  life.'' 
80  reasoned  this  generous  but  ill-judging  fa- 
mily; and  then,  ''she  was  like  an  orphan, 
too,  cast  upon  their  care  by  a  heartless  and 
cruel  mother.  No,  Ida  could  not  h%ve  a 
fimlt ;  she  must  be  loved  and  cherished,  and 
tanderiy  treated."  So  they  put  the  best  cob- 
straetionthey  could  upon  all  her  actions;  and 
if  mankiad  in  general  would  have  treated  her 
as  kindly,  she  might  have  passed  through 
the  worid  like  a  creature  in  a  dreaoL  But 
many  a  hard  hand  is  stretched  forth  to  tear 
away  the  curtain  of  sdMeception;  and  even 
Ida,  in  her  turn,  was  compelled  to  look  into 
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"That  naked  fepnlchret  the  haman  heart." 

There  can  be  no  need  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  that  sort  of  delusion  which  is  com- 
monly called  an  attachment,  where  the  vanity 
of  each  party  is  fed  by  the  preference  of  the 
other,  and  where  self-love  is  kept  alive  by  the 
hi^  of  future  gratification.  Many  mornings 
like  thai  lately  described  came  and  went 
The  two  equestnans  were  never  weary  of 
amUing  over  the  heathy  hill,  or  through  the 
winding  glen;  and  Ida  was  as  lovely  eaeh 
day  as  the  preceding.  Once,  only  obce,  had 
Arnold  seen  a  touch  of  sadness  on  her  brow. 
She  was  talking  of  her  mother,  and  a  pearly 
tear  stood  on  her  eyelashes,  until  he  wonder- 
ed how  it  could  be  possible  (6t  any  of  her 
kith  and  kin,  up  or  down  to  the  remotest 
branch  or  root  of  relationship,  to  neglect  to 
daim  the  privilege  of  being  one  of  Ida's  kin- 
dred. This  one  tear,  with  the  heavy  droop- 
ing of  the  eyelids,  the  gentle  fall  of  the  voice, 
and  the  graceful  bending  of  the  head,  melted 
away  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  his  philoso- 
phy ;  and  he  found  himself  by  the  side  of  a 
girl  of  eighteen,  to  whose  real  character  he 
was  a  comparative  stranger,  her  admow- 


ledged  k>m,  and  her  (utiire  husfaaa^t— e 
situation  no  less  iurpnsiag  to.himaelf  thai  ts 
others. 

All  was  ooDstecnation  ia  the  q^artaieoliaf 
the  fair  ajsters,  when  Ida  told  hv  taie  cf 
wonder;  and  although  it  was  accompsmad 
by  many  fits  a£  hysterical  weqpin^  sfaehtd 
no  answer  for  the  often-repeated  questMD— 
''  Then  why  dont  you  refuse  him  at  oaoe^if 
the  thought  of  leaving  us  makes  you  to  ah 
happy  ?"— But  young  ladies  are  not  ntwvfB 
unhappy  when  they  weep: — end  Ida  was  mi 
pleased  at  the  bottom  of  ber  heart  with  tUi 
crisis  in  her  afiaiis. 

The  letter  which  had  produced  so  mO' 
pected  a  revolution,  in  the  usually  quissoMt 
Lady  Forbes,  was  one  from  her  dangklar, 
announcing  Aiis  important  event;  accoei- 
panied  by  another  from  Arnold ;  who,  wbeo 
he  found  that  the  lady  with  whom  Agnes  re- 
sided was  no  other  than  the  mother  of  Id% 
would  almost  have  sacrificed  his  new-fbuod 
treasure  to  have  been  excused  the  tatkoT 
writing  it  <<But  I  have  plunged  into  tkel 
gulf;"  said  he,  ''and  there  is  no  receding. 
The  gulf  I"  he  repeated,— and  shuddered  ai  | 
if  cold  waters  were  closing  over  him. 

As  soon  as  Lady  Forbes  had  a  little  re- 
covered from  tiie  repeated  fits  of  compooe- 
tion,  which,  on  the  discovery  of  her  secret 
had  threatened  to  overwhelm  her,  fihe  eih 
deavoured  to  apologize  to  Agnes  for  ber 
unnatural  conductby  a  train  of  ill-fbrmed  ex- 
cuses, which,  to  such  a  character  as  that  she 
was  addressing,  only  made  the  case  eppear 
more  unnatural  still. 

"  I  was  afVaid  of  the  trouble,"  said  «b^ 
«I  felt  that  I  had  no  slrengtfi,  no  nervesto 
cope  with  the  boisterous  spirits  of  a  child— I 
could  not  do  my  duty  to  her— she  wai 
placed  with  the  best  sort  of  people  in  the 
world,  and  my  remittances  have  been  most 
Uberal  and  punctual  She  has  had  the  first 
masters— the  most  finished  education  whfle 
she  lived  in  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  and  eveiy 
advantage  in  the  way  of  health  and  bappi' 
ness  in  the  country.  But  I  see  yoa  cannot 
forgive  me,  Agnes— you  will  never  love  ©« 
again.    Nay,  do  not  turn  away,  nor  lookio 
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MrrowfU— I  wodd  nllMr  make  joa  magry 
than  make  you  weep.  Dear  Agnea,  why 
are  yoo  ao  pale  T* 

"^Tba  evening  iaeold,aiidl  feel  the  draoght 
from  the  door.** 

**8it  down  bettde  me,  then,  and  ghe  me 
one  of  yoor  long  leeturea.  Ton  do  not  aay 
a  word  to  me  now,  Agnea— now  that  yoQ 
find  me  oat  to  be  more  dnAil  than  yoo  ever 
Cbotignt  me  before. 

•^LadyForbea,"  laid  Agnea,  riang,  and 
in  soch  a  hoUow  numn^  tone,  ac- 
hy aoeh  a  look  ot  angnirii  that 
ladyrii^  waa  awad  into  aflenoe— *'my 
for  thia  night  ahaO  be  eompriied  in  a 
fcw  wordo.  Remember  that  thoae  wMi 
whom  yoQ  ttre  may  aometimea  have  gsieft 
which  are  altogether  imeonnected  withyoor- 
eelf.  I  do  not  feel  like  myadf  to-night,  hot  I 
hope  to  be  quite  recovered  in  the  morning ; 
and  ifl  never  trouble  you  in  thif  way  again, 
amy  I  claim  it  as  my  reward  that  I  chall 
never  be  queatiooedreapecting  my  behaviour 
atthiitimaT' 

Lady  Fofbea  hdd  oot  her  hand  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  Agnes  took  it  affectionately, 
and  piasacd  upon  her  forehead  a  kiss  of 
peace,  saying,  in  a  low  but  solenm  voice, 
''My  dear  friond,  I  have  often  prayed  for 
you  ^will  you  this  night  ofier  up  a  petition 
fiw  one  who  is  more  needy  than  yourself?^ 

How  Agnea  spent  that  night  will  be  best 
undsf  stood  by  those  who  have  known  the 
pisasuiB  of  grief  under  which  no  earthly 
friend  could  comfort  or  relieve  them.  In  the 
BMming  she  was  able  to  appear,  as  she  had 
aottidpated,  herself  again ;  and,  after  hearing 
repealed  a  kog  list  of  eaunses  from  Lady 
Fofbes,  she  combated  her  reasoning,  or 
raiier  her  want  of  reasoning,  with  argu- 
aients  which  will  suggest  themselves  too 
readily  to  the  mind  of  every  judicious,  or 
even  kindly  ftaihig  woonn,  to  need  rqMti- 
tionhera. 

Perhaps  the  grand  error  in  her  Myship^ 
conduct  was  one  in  which  we  too  ilequently 
indulge— the  justifying  her  deeds  unto  her- 
self afkr  she  had  let  slip  the  first  and  most 
opportunity  of  acting  rightly.    On  her 


arrival  in  Bngland  there^ertainly  had  bean 
aoowtfaing  to  allege  in  her  behalf  in  her  im- 
paired eonstittitioi^  and  real  inabill^  to  take 
any  active  part  in  life.  Bven  the  idea  of  be- 
holding her  child  overwhelmed  her  with  ner> 
vous  apprehensions,  and  the  accounts  she 
received  at  stated  intervals  from  her  late 
husband's  relaticms  of  little  Ida's  heaMi  and 
happinesi^  led  her  la  time  to  persuade  her- 
self that  it  waa  a  duty  to  allow  her  to  remain 
in  Scotland.  Thus  years  paased  on,  and  she 
grew  more  and  more  nervous  at  the  thought 
of  seeing  her  daughter,  mproportion  as  she 
felt  ashamed  of  net  having  earlier  aought  an 
interview;  and  she  vainly  endenvpured  to 
console  herself  with  the  idea  that  her  error, 
parristed  in  fer  a  few  aMmtha  longer,  would 
add  little  to  the  cdpahiUty  of  years.  Mo 
sooner,  however,  had  she  become  intimateiy 
acqwafaHfid  with  Agnea  Forester,  than  a  sort 
of  saeond  conacience  eeearad  to  be  aet  opoo 
her;  and  the  neglect  of  her  daughter,  whieh 
she  had  before  regarded  more  as  her  misfor- 
tune than  her  feult,  arose  before  the  quick- 
ened sight  of  her  neady-awaksoed  mind  in 
the  character  of  a  crime— a  crime  too  deq> 
to  be  disclosed— iRrtiich,  although  it  haunted 
her  every  day  like  a  frightfrd  qtectre,  she 
fondly  hoped  would  remain  invisible  to  every 
onebotherselE  The  shock  being  eoce  over, 
it  was  a  rehetf^  however,  to  have  it  diackwed, 
and  she  sat  languidly  pleading  with  her  com- 
panfon  in  fevour  of  the  past,  never  dreaming 
that  a  greater  trial  was  yet  to  came. 

Agnes  Forester  was  not  one  to  let  remorse 
alone  auCca  either  for  herself  or  others. 
"Let  us  say  no  more  on  thia  subject,"  said 
8be,«atpceaeat,buttalkoftheAiture.  You 
wiO,  of  course,  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  seeing  your  daughter  nowT* 

Lady  Forbes  looked  aghast;  and  her  fove 
for  her  late  fevaurite,  seemed,  like  the  cou- 
rage of  Acres^  to  be  cosing  out  at  the  ends 
ofherfeigers. 

<*  At  all  eventi,''  Agnes  proceeded,  '^  these 
lettns  must  be  answered.  Have  you  any 
objection  to  the  match  r 

<<  Every  olijcotfon  in  the  world,"  replied 
har  ladysh^— "^Ida  is  quite  too  young   she 
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hat  nerer  been  yroperiy  introdiieed.  She 
cannot  know  how  to  govern  a  hoqaebold; — 
beeidee,  I  thall  inevitably  become  a  grand- 
mother. No,  no--the  thmg  k  out  of  all  rea- 
son." 

"Tour  last  objection,"  observed  Agnes, 
coolly,  "will  hardly  do  to  allege;  and  the 
others  are  such  as  a  very  litde  reasoning 
may  easily  set  aside.  For  instance,  was  not 
your  ladyship  married  at  an  earner  age? 
Will  not  yoor  daughter  be  very  properiy  in- 
troduced under  the  protection  of  a  husband? 
and  is  she  not  more  likdy  to  have  learned  to 
govern  a  household  while  residkig  with  a 
domestic  family  in  Scotland  than  had  she 
been  trained  up  in  townT* 

"Well,  well,"  answered  the  lady,  peevish- 
ly, "I  see  every  body  is  against  mfr-^answer 
them  as  you  like." 

"  As  /like !"  said  Agnes,  with  such  a  sigh 
as  would  hare  afiected  any  heart  that  was 
not  too  closely  coiled  around  its  own  centre. 
"  I  will  answer  them  favourably  with  your 
permissioni"  she  proceeded;  and  Lady 
Forbes  sighed  too,  before  she  yielded  her  re- 
luctant consent 

Not  many  weeks  aAer  this  time,  Arnold 
was  again  a  guest  beneath  the  hospitable 
roof  of  Mrs.  Frazer,  where  some  wished  that 
his  horse  had  never  been  lame,  or  that  it  had 
been  lame  again  a  few  stages  eariier  in  his 
journey. 

Ida  had  grown  graver  in  his  nbsenoes,  at 
least  she  had  fits  of  gravity,  or  rather  sad- 
neas,  and  would  sometimes  give  way  to  vio- 
lent weeping,  vdiidi  was  succeeded  by 
laughter  almost  as  violent ;  but  she  was  de- 
lighted with  her  vredding-dresses,  and  un- 
questionably hflqppy  while  fitting  them  on. 
Her  eyes  had  tost  none  of  their  lustre,  but 
those  who  studied  her  countenance,  when 
they  were  bent  down,  involuntarily  jrielded 
to  sensations  of  pity ;  vdien,  suddenly  she 
would  look  up  again  with  laughing  gaiety, 
as  if  she  had  been  ikying  tricks  with  their 
sympathy. 

What  is  it  ?— what  can  it  be,  that  makes 
us  gaze  upon  some  of  the  fairest  works  of 
creation,  through  the  mist  of  tears!    Our 


hearts  overifewing  towards  them  with  linods 
of  tenderness^  and  while  some  momulul 
voice  seems  to  whisper  it  will  not  ahraya  be 
thus,  we  long  to  stretch  out  our  arms  to  abieid 
them  from  the  threatening  storm;  and  ofier- 
ing  the  bosom  already  torn,  to  reeetro  the 
poisoned  arrow  which  may  be  meant  fiir 
them. 

One  of  these  fair  flDwen^  tnqpiring  the  be- 
holder with  prophetic  sadness,  was 
cherished— the  beloved:  and  when  she  took 
her  place  for  the  last  evening  of  her  life,  in 
the  midst  of  the  ftmily  cirele  of  whi^ 
had  been  Hie  eentral  gem,  they  song  wi^ 
out  die  sweet  accompaniment  of  her  iwiee^ 
ihrnr  last  fhreweO  in  the  Mowkig 
words  2-^ 

FAREWELL  TO  IDA. 

Adien!  adtoal  beloredoMl 

A  moaniflil  straiB  we  brcAthe; 
TiM  Mr««t  UoMOB  or  lk«  a^iUiC 

ii  Idltaif  fhw  oar  wrwtk. 

Our  gem  will  oooa  be  netc^M  swof, 

Hm  goal  to  prondlr  worm ; 
The  chord  of  eweeteet  iMlody 

From  oar  iQent  h«rp  be  tors. 

Then  fhre  thee  weD,  beloTod  ooe  1 

We  caanot  give  thee  more 
Han  e  blenileg  oa  thy  portteg  itope, 

Whea  oar  happy  dream  hi  &m. 

VftTe  we  not  iharod  oae  Mteied  home, 

la  chttdhood'e  eoaay  hoomt 
Tie  idle  oow  to  aaewer  oa, 

That  home  win  mOI  be  oara. 

We  ihaD  waat  thy  aierry  ■mile,  Ida, 

Tb  in  oor  hearta  with  glee; 
We  ahen  mlaa  thee  01  theeloae  of  dai^ 

When  the  dew  liea  oa  Che  lea. 

Wo  eeeh  thee  ia  the  ftreat  glaa, 

Bealdethe  wioipUag  bora ; 
Aad  aah  the  IbreM  birds  to  aay 

Whea  Ida  win  retora; 

We  ihan  gather  aU  the  wild  Sowora 
Which  Ida  oaed  to  loTe, 


Oor  fimd  regret  to  prore. 

We  ahon  morh  the  opoc  00  ftithftOy, 

Where  thy  &T'rite  roaea  grow; 
Nor  loae  it  from  oor  meniory, 
I  the  deepeat  i 


We  ihan  alBg  oar  winter  aoags  agaia 
Aroood  the  OToalag  llro( 
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Win  be  Uke  «  brokafl  lyre. 

Mi,  mi  iko«  oon  Mt  keve  oa,  Ue; 

Wkes  MBuner  weed*  tr«  crttti 
Tkj  gMdt  Anw  bj  burn  «b<I  bne, 

iBteorwfflbetMa 

Tliy  cieek  In  muy  »  aweet  Itower, 

ny  brow  a  ■Oeat  eve, 
WlMB  bMVMly  d«wt  aB  •UMttly 

TMr  miary  maatle  wmt*. 


Aad  wBi  Ami  Mt  la  • 

•wMC  Ida,  loaf  to  ba 
Oae«  Mora  aaoaf  tba  graaa  billai 

Uka  a  bappy  bird  aad  ttm  | 

Caa  aaf  bt  ba  daar  to  Ua'a  baart, 
WMcb  aMva  balb  Ml  Biirt*d1 

Om  ai«hi  li  alWr  1Mb  ba  wonb 
Tte  baai  Iflfva  aad  tha  tract 

n«  uka  froa  tboaa  wbe  lora,  fhea,  Ida, 

AbliaalagaaUywayi 
A  bliaalag  as  tky  fartlaf  atapa, 

Aad  as  ihy  bridal  day. 

Aad  fbra  tbaa  wall,  btloTad  oaa ! 

Akwfaadiadadiaal 
Tkaa  BMy'at  aaak  tka  wida  world  ovar, 

Aad  lad  ao  (Haada  awro  traa. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

The  bftppf  ooopte !  (alas !  thai  pleasant 
words  ilioold  ever  lose  their  original  mean- 
ing bf  freqoent  misa]^catioo)— -The  hap- 
17  eoople  set  off  on  their  journey  southward ; 
Arnold,  well  pleased  to  have  escaped  a  fit 
sf  hysterics,  to  which  he  had  lately  discor- 
es«d  that  Ida  was  particulariy  liable.  Now 
iT  there  was  one  kind  of  convulsion  of  the 
human  frame  more  repugnant  to  his  taste 
than  an  others^  it  was  an  hysterical  convul- 
flioa.  It  argued  an  uncollected  mind;  an 
nridignified  character;  a  general  derange- 
ment ot  those  faculties  which  operate  to 
maintsin  self-possession; — in  short,  Agnes 
Forester  was  never  guilty  of  hysterics. 

These  considerations  produced  a  reverie ; 
and  if  there  was  one  kind  of  stagnation  of 
the  human  fhune  more  repugnant  to  the 
taste  of  Ida  than  aD  others,  it  was  the  stag- 
natkm  of  reverie;— it  argued  a  wandering 


of  the  mind  from  things, present,  which  in 
certain  cases,  was  intolerable— affections 
dormant,  or  else  preoccu^ed— interest  un- 
awakened,  or  never  to  be  awakened  again ; 
and  in  short,  Kenneth  Fraier  was  a  stran- 
ger to  reverie. 

Arriving  at  these  condnaons  by  the  same 
process  of  thought,  and,  almost  at  the  same 
instant,  the  married  pair  looked  at  each 
other,  but  spoke  not ;— they  had  nothing  to 
say.  Each  wanted  to  be  amused  to  receive 
—but  not  to  give.  Oh !  die  duUness  of  that 
long  Journey  I  And  long,  indeed,  it  seemed 
likely  to  be,  lor  neither  party  had  a  will  of 
their  own ;  both  so  obliging  that  tfiey  would 
not— could  not  choose  where  their  travel  was 
to  end.  Ida,  when  aj^pealed  to,  had  no 
wish ;  Arnold  had  no  wish  but  to  gratiiy 
her;  and,  Collins  began  to  fear  with  greater 
reason  than  before,  that  their  journey  would 
be  terminated  only  by  the  Land's  End. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  there  arose 
such  pertinent  remarks  as  these,  accompani- 
ed by  smiles  that  were  not  of  the  heart: 
''How  pleasant  it  is,"  observed  one,  "iHien 
persons  will  decide.**  <<  There  is  nothing,** 
replied  the  other,  ^  which  annoys  me  so  much 
as  indecision.** 

«  Name  any  place  you  would  like  to  see, 
either  in  England  or  abroad,  and  we  will 
soon  be  there,*' said  Arnold.  "All  are  alike 
tome.** 

'*  You  know  I  have  seen  nothing,**  sweetly 
replied  the  bride.  "  Any  tour  that  jrou  would 
have  the  goodness  to  propose  would  be  gra- 
tifying to  me.** 

"I  said  all  places  were  alike  to  me.  I 
should  have  made  an  exception  of  London,** 
observed  Arnold,  with  a  sigh. 

^  How  unfortunate  that  London  should  be 
the  very  plaoe  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  P 
replied  Ida,  and  she,  too,  sighed. 

It  win  be  easily  perceived,  that  these  two 
individuals  had  married  on  a  wrong  founda- 
tion. They  had  each  been  accustomed  to 
the  constant  subserviency,  and  the  frequent 
homage  of  all  around  them ;  expecting  and 
receiving  iheir  gratifications  from  the  hands 
ofothers.    Self  was  the  centre  around  which 
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their  eeparate  interefftfl  revolved,  with  a  per- 
petusd  monotony  of  motion ;  and  woe  \mto 
that  self  when  the  centripetal  machine  was 
not  supplied  from  without 

Against  remaining  in  London,  Arnold  was 
decided;  and  having  a  more  determined 
will  than  his  (air  bride,  she  was  allowed  to 
make  another  choice,  in  consequence  of 
which,  they  set  off  to  spend  the  winter  in  the 
south  of  France. 

Agnes  Forester  had  consulted  with  her 
cousin  Walter,  as  she  did  in  all  her  emer- 
gencies, when  she  first  hesird  of  this  extraor- 
dinary noatch ;  and  they  had  agreed,  that  let 
the  consequences  be  what  they  might,  they 
were  both  from  their  relative  circumstances 
highly  improper  persons  to  interfere;  one 
from  pecuniary  considerations,  and  the  other 
from  considerations  of  a  more  delicate  nature. 
The  apprehensions  of  Lady  Forbes  were 
lulled  to  rest,  by  hearing  that  the  married 
pair  had  passed  through  London  widiout  al- 
lowing her  an  oppontunity  of  seeing  them ; 
an  opportunity  which  Walter  was  also  well 
pleased  to  have  escaped.  All  three  seemed 
to  think  a  storm  had  happily  passed  over, 
and<^ Agnes  tried  to  look  unhurt  Faithful  in 
the  performance  of  her  daily  duties,  she  went 
on  with  her  routine  of  wonted  occupations, 
from  which,  nothing  short  of  entire  inability 
could  divert  her,  and  this  inability  she  did 
not  allow  herself  to  think  of  unless  its  claims 
were  imperative. 

Lady  Forbes  had  suffered  herself  to  be- 
come the  victim  of  suspicion,  making  fre- 
quent use  of  that  self-preserving  argument, 
that,  *^  as  there  are  so  many  impostors,  it  is 
better  not  to  give  at  all." 

*' You  have,  it  is  true,  been  sometimes  de- 
ceived," observed  Agnes,  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  her  often  repeated  attempts  to  extend  her 
ladyship's  bounty ;  but  there  is  still  sufficient 
penury  and  want  that  is  undeniable." 

"  And  so  there  would  be,  were  I  to  give 
away  my  last  farthing.  Behold  with  what  a 
population  of  paupers  our  streets  are  filled !" 

*<That  is  one  of  my  objections  to  living 
in  a  large  city,"  said  Agnes;  <<for,  do  as 
much  as  we  will,  the  heart  is  still  oppressed 


by  the  sight  of  spectacles  of  wretchedness 
and  vice,  which  are  but  too  apt  to  wei^ 
down  that  lively  sense  of  a  gracious  provi- 
dence, which  it  is  so  desirable  to  bear  abotit 
with  us.  Still,  as  it  is  Grod'a  world  and  not 
ours,  we  may  surely  le^ve  to  him  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  q 
our  privato  resources.  As  well  might  the 
husbandman  say,  *I  have  ploughed  and 
sown,  but  the  rains  have  ■omeiknee  de- 
scended to  deluge  m^  lands ;  I  will,  there- 
fore, cultivate  my  fiekis  no  Biore^' — as  we 
withhold  our  pnnd^  frpm  the  needy>  tMccause 
our  bounty  has  sometimes  fallen  upon  the 
unworthy.  Man  reasons  better,  where  he 
reasons  in  fkvour  of  his  own  interesISi  and 
therefbre  keeping  back  nothing  which  be- 
longs to  his  own  department,  the  husband- 
man ploughs  and  sows  again,  trusting  to 
God  to  give  the  increase. 

"  I  would  not  willingly  hear  this  misera- 
ble plea  brought  forward  by  any  one  whom 
I  esteem,  because  I  believe  it  is  generally 
made  \jae  of  by  the  indolent  and  the  avaii-  i 
cious,  to  spare  thernselves  the  trouble  and  B 
the  expense  of  charity.  We  know  that 
there  is  selfishness  and  dishonesty  enough  in 
the  world  to  induce  the  unprincipled  to  take 
advantage  of  our  credulity.  Our  Saviour 
knew  this,  when  he  addressed  the  young 
man  who  had  been  endeavouring  to  justify 
himself  by  the  fulfilment  of  many  duties  in 
these  clear  and  imperative  words ;  <  Sell  all 
and  give  to  the  poor.'  And  whatever  may 
be  the  depravity  of  mankind,  it  remains  no 
less  incumbent  upon  us  to  share  our  plenty 
with  the  needy,  but  at  the  same  time,  to 
speire  no  pains  so  to  distribute  our  bounty 
that  it  may  flow  in  the  channels  most  Hkely 
to  lead  to  good.  Af\er  all  we  are  but  blind 
and  feeble  instruments,  and  may  sometimes 
defeat  our  own  purposes;  but  if  we  have 
done  our  little  part,  according  to  the  best  dt 
our  faUible  judgment,  and  if  we  have  done 
it  with  perseverance,  patience,  humility,  and 
prayer,  we  shall  be  happier  than  those  can 
ever  be  who  remain  inactive  in  the  field  of 
labour,  neither  scattering  seed  in  due  sea* 
son,  nor  reaping  in  time  of  harvest^ 
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A  p'Ctttei  proof  oouid  wcwro^y  hsvo  b660 
ghren  of  the  natand  goodoew  of  temper  and 
(fiipoeition  whieh  Lady  FinhtB  poMetoed, 
tluifi  her  wffliDgDeeB  to  hear  tiie  (ruth  from 
Agnei,  hotvever  bcnnfliatSng  ft  might  be. 
She  had  bug  been  diMatkBed  with  every 
thing  afonnd  her,  eeoredy  b^eringdie  root 
of  the  evfl  to  be  to  benelf  j  and  eo  weary  of 
fflli  under  eddeting  eiieuuiftaneee^  that  die 
would  ahaoet  hare  eanglit  at  any  thing  that 
held  out  a  hope  of  change.  HahMOd  with 
ouch  fiMlhigB|  ihe  woi  the  more  roady  to  lie* 
tea  10  what  ehe  oaHedthe  kNig  leetoree  of 
her  comfaakM  $  eepeeially  ae  Agnee  never 
fUled  to  aeeompany  even  her  levereet  com- 
menfii,  by  every  kind  attention,  and  proof 
of  tender  attachment,  whieh  aroee  from  the 
genuine  impnlw  of  her  afieetionate  heart 

While  contemplating  ^  character  of 
Lady  Porbee,  over  which  long  indulgence 
of  injurious  habiti  had  obtained  a  lament- 
able aeoendencyi  it  ie  truOi  Agnes  was,  at 
times,  but  loo  much  inelined  to  despair;  but, 
chefkmg  all  calculations  about  the  ftiture, 
ihe  went  on  with  her  arduous  dutiei^  dkeered 
by  the  reileetion  that  while  man  is  but  ro- 
quired  to  use  such  means  as  are  placed  in 
his  power,  with  God  all  tfdngs  are  possible; 
and  that  whatever  end  he  may  appoint  to 
our  labour^  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  ser- 
viee  that  is  wiQini^  and  faithfhUy  per- 
(bnnedi  a  blessing  whieh  never  yet  was 
known  to  ftiL 

*It  may  be  so  ordered,**  she  would  some- 

thnes  say  to  henel^  <*  that  I  shaO  see  this  in- 

lercstfaig  woman  grow  still  more  usdess  and 

unh^ipy.    Shall  I  therefore  look  1:9  to  my 

heavenly  Father  and  say,  'I  behold  no  fruit 

ofmy  labours.    I  wOl  cease  from  the  task 

which  thou  hast  appointed  meT    No  I  not 

so  bag  as  his  gfcmous  sua  shines  over  me, 

his  blessings  fidl  upon  my  path,  and  the 

strength  of  his  gradous  arm  supports  me  P 

Disappojaisd  in  not  finding  that  interest 

and  octtemeot  whieh  one  of  the  p^rty,  at 

least,  had  anticipated  in  the  novehy  of  travd- 

ii  Bn|^  Arnold  Perehral  end  his  fair  bride  set* 

<tlad  tInaselveedownlbrawhilBhiaBold 


diateau,  which  hi^ipened  to  strfte  tfieir  at- 
tentkMi,  from  its  beout^  and  picturesque 
situation.  Hero  they  again  sat  in  waiting 
for  amusement— that  capricious  nymph  who 
seldom  comes  ^en  especially  invited,  but 
ddlghting  to  glide  in  and  out  at  pleasuro 
amongst  the  difierent  scenes  of  life,  some- 
times exhibits  her  "soneie  fhce,"  whero  it  is 
least  befitting,  **  maag  better  fbwk:"  always 
making  herself  the  most  welcome  as  wefl  as 
the  most  frequent  guest  whero  the  room  is 
supplied  with  occupants  of  ttoro  importance, 
and  she  k  not  expected  to  talra  the  chief 
seat 

Arnold  was  no  less  surpiised  than  grieved 
to  find  that  Ida  had  not  brought  her  good 
spirits^  her  gleesome  look,  and  merry  laugh, 
from  Seotland  with  her.  He  had  overlooked 
the  impossfbfiity  of  trensplanthig,  along  with 
the  beautifril  flower,  the  genial  atmosphen 
in  which  its  early  bloom  had  been  cherished : 
and  poor  Ida  ftit  as  if  she  had  now  nothing 
in  the  wide  world  to  Uve  fbr.  Self  had 
hitherto  been  her  objeet,  but  when  that  ob- 
ject was  ministered  to  on  every  hand,  watch- 
ed, admired,  and  nurtored  with  frie  tenderest 
care,  self-bve  was  a  very  diffiweat  thing 
from  what  H  now  wan,  dwelling  alone,  and 
supporting,  wMiflsit  aid,  itssotttaiy  existnioe. 
She  was  thea  Mke  the  queen  of  a  garden  of 
roses— Ihirest  of  the  fldr;  now  a  lone  flower, 
rearing  its  head  fai  the  midst  of  the  desert, 
with  no  beauty  to  reflect  lis  own^ 

Constantly  supplied  wttfi  afl  that  love  and 
kindness  could  oner,  she  had  never  dene 
anything  in  her  torn  to  diseharge  the  deb^ 
but  sottietimes  to  raise  a  hmgh,  or  Join  a 
sengr^orplaya  Kvely  air;  die  had  now  no 
other  resoureee  upon  whieh  to  draw,  and 
these  wero  no  sooner  tried  than  given  up  as 
hopeless ;  for  tiw  merry  tones  of  her  voice 
died  away,  with  no  response  but  the  wfld 
edioesofadflifddated mansion;  themoum- 
lul  songs  she  had  been  used  to  sing  brought 
tears  hito  her  eyes;  and  Arnold  wns  unable 
to  enduro  the  sound  of  lively  music  Onooe 
occasion  he  detected  her  hi  toars^  and  when 
she  eomplahied  to  him,  with  her  natural 
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frankneM,  th^  ahe  wm  not  hacppYi  he  an- 
swered her  with  bitter  lamenfatioDa  over  hia 
own  inabili^  to  make  her  so% 

<<My  tove,"  said  he|  ^  blights  idiarever  it 
falls.  I  am  like  the  Indian  tree,  beneath 
which  the  birds  that  have  flown  for  shelter 
tie  dead.*' 

Ida  was  terrified.— '<  Let  as  retom  to  Eng- 
land," said  she;  and  they  set  off  on  the 
morrow. 

Arnold  had  few  agreeable  associations 
connected  with  the  idea  of  returning.  The 
world  was  aU  atike  to  him,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad.  He  expected  no  happy  faces  to 
look  oat  for  his  arrival ;  and  when  Bella 
Dutihill  threw  open  the  park-gate  without 
one  enquiring  gbince  into  the  carriage,  he 
placed  the  rude  indifference  of  this  ungrate- 
ful woman  to  the  account  of  human  nature, 
and  execrated  the  whole  race  with  redoubled 
s^een. 

Ida  feU  nMwe  in  her  proper  element, 
although  that  element  was  a  new  one,  aa  the 
rightful  mistress  of  the  noble  dwelling,  which 
the  good  taste  of  Mrs.  Percival  and  Agnes 
had  invested  with  an  air  of  comfort  as  weU 
as  elegance. 

For  Arnold's  wortl^  mother,  as  the  first 
kind  lodpng  person  she  had  met  with  for  a 
long  time,  she  gave  way  to  a  sudden  burst 
of  almost  childish  affection,  whkh  Mr*.  Per- 
cival, from  being  unable  to  comprehend  any- 
thing irrationa],  mistaking  for  affeetation^  did 
not  receive  so  warmly  as  she  otherwise 
would  have  done ;  and  the  young  heart  of 
the  stranger  was  chilled  again. 

**  Marion,"  said  she  one  day,  afler  a  pas- 
skmate  burst  of  tears,  addressing  a  simple- 
hearted  domestic,  who  had  accompanied  her 
from  Scotland,  and  whom,  for  that  reason, 
she  chose  to  have  usually  about  her  person, 
^  what  shall  I  do  for  somebody  to  love  me  1" 

^  Suppose  you  were  to  try  to  love  some- 
body yourself"  reptied  the  woman. 

^I  do  love  somebody— I  love  my  hua- 
band." 

^  I  should  hardly  have  thought  that" 

"Why  not?" 

"Because,  if  I  must  be  so  bold,  I  thought 


that  along  with  kive  lh»e  went  a  gnat  deal 
of  kindness,  and  tiying  to  please,  and  tfatt 
sort  of  thing,  that  would  just  find  yoa  en- 
pk>yment,  md  keep  you  ative  in  thii  M 
place,  and  make  all  tilings  seem  quite  diiH>- 
enttoyou." 

Ida,  struck  with  what  the  women  isid,  f^ 
mained  musing  for  aonie  time  afier  190B  the 
possibihty  of  making  her  present  kftmoie 
cheeriuL  During  the  reverie^  her  fiogn 
had  been  taming  over  the  leaves  of  her 
album;  and  when  she  awoke  lo  a  freihieae 
of  bor  real  situation,  dM  observed  tint  tb 
following  lines  had  been  recently  added  to 
her  collection : 


▲w»7, ftwmy, I b«ed  tiMe  Ml! 

TWI BM  so  BMW*  thy  BOsraM  frit : 
IlMT*  no  pity  Itar  Uy  lot, 

No  6v  to  listen  to  Uiy  wtH 

Woop  AOC ;  thy  tmra  are  Oka  ihonis 
ThAtfUItiipoBftMiiaelomtoott;         • 

I  my  not,  win  not  weep  iifain, 
M y  ilchs  are  koilMd,  ay  lenn  iM  g«ik 

Bmile  on  aome  brow  more  calm  than  1^ 
PreM  on  aone  Mrar  cheek  thy  kha; 

I  have  no  joy  no  Mend  with  chisai 
V6  loTe  to  answer  lore  like  ihto. 

Touch  net  the  harp;  IwiUaathaai 
One  tone  thai  teDi  of  fbrmer  4ayi : 

Blaf  to  the  waTee  that  mnnnur  near ; 
Poor  on  the  wtndathy  ehnrmed  layn 

Where  la  my  heart  V  Ooaakthewlad 
That  wanders  through  yon  rained  mmm, 

If  e*er  iu  plerdng  aearoh  can  Snd 
The  hearth  that  Uas'd  In  ftetive  hoar. 

No!  hMt ti erery  traee of  minh, 
And  hnsh'd  Is  every  featlve  sooad ; 

The  very  breese  which  fknn'd  that  hesrth 
Hath  strewn  iU  ashes  o'er  the  froaad. 

Bat  still  the  glorioos  beams  of  day 
Shine  brightly  on  the  castle  wall  : 

On  bastion  wom,  and  torret  grey, 
The  lilTer  sireama  of  moonlight  SdL 

Fresh  gUtterlng  \rf  weaTea  a  wreath 
Of  ahlning  beaoty  round  ita  brow : 

The  mooldertng  rain  stands  benaaih, 
Unconscious,  celd  as  I  am  now. 

These  verses  were  in  AmM*§  hand-wri- 
ting. "No,  no^"  said  Ida,  « the  esse  p 
hopdf 


and  she  coveted  her  &ce  wi^ 
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both  her  hands,  and  hunt  into  an  agony  of 
tean. 

Meo  may  drag  on  eiDitence  without  an 
ol^ect ;  women  hardly  ean :  for  they  have 
the  aetmty  of  feeling  aa  well  as  thought  to 
keep  down.  Ida  was  capable  of  loving,  but 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  duties  whioh  be- 
long to  love,  and  without  whidi,  the  tender- 
est  love  of  the  fairest  object  is  worth  noth- 
iogr  for  it  has  so  pleased  the  Disposer  of 
human  affidrs,  that  every  connexion  by 
which  the  chain  of  mortal  fefiowship  is  held 
together,  should  have  its  relative  duties. 
Friendship  has  many^too  many  for  &e 
generality  of  mankind  to  fulfil— 'but  love  has 
more:  and  thie  woman  who  expects  to  re* 
tain  her  husband's  afiections  by  merely  lov- 
ing him,  will  find  herself  as  much  mistaken, 
as  if  she  had  calculated  upon  maintaining 
her  lifb  by  the  mere  act  of  breathing. 

Light,  childidi,  unsoj^iisticated,  the  crear 
tore  oT  impulse,  tossed  about  by  every  sud- 
den and  varying  emotion,  it  was  impossible 
for  Ida  to  understand  the  character  of  Ar- 
nold Pereival ;  and  the  mystery  which  to  her 
involved  his  habits  and  feelings,  rendered 
him,  in  time,  an  object  of  vague  and  unac- 
eountable  fear:  so  that  she  felt  more  dis- 
turbed in  his  presence,  than  lonely  in  his  ab- 
sence. With  head,  heart,  and  hand  equally 
unoccupied,  she,  at  length,  became  subject 
to  fits  of  listless  inactivity,  which  were  only 
broken  in  upon  by  occasional  visits  of  kind- 
ness from  Mrs.  TercivaL  These  viaiti, 
however,  were  productive  of  little  gratifica- 
tion on  either  side;  for  never,  since  their 
first  interview,  had  Ida  been  herself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  her  mother-in-law,  who,  in  her  turn, 
was  unable  to  understand  the  pretty  idle 
wife  her  son  had  brought  with  him^-appa- 
rently  without  any  motive,  but  that  of  caging 
her  in  his  castle ;  for  his  own  happiness  was 
evidently  not  increased;  and  his  frequent 
absence  from  her  society,  and  neglect  when 
present,  rendered  her  an  object  of  compas- 
bkki  even  to  strangers. 

In  this  way,  the  domestic  affiurs  of  Hough- 
ton went  on,  or  rather  remained,  until  a 
change  was  perceptible  in  the  behaviour  of 


Ida,  which  the  domestics  rejoiced  in,  as  a 
proof  that  she  was  beginning  to  feel  more  at 
home.  But  Marion  always  shook  her  head 
at  their  congratulations,  and  started  when 
she  heard  the  snatches  of  wild  Scottish 
songs  which  her  mistress  amused  herself 
with  singing.  Arnold  alone  perceived  no 
change,  except  ykhat  he  thought  a  riight 
improvement  in  her  spirits.  He  had,  how- 
ever, been  compelled  to  see,  that  of^  when 
he  left  his  room,  Marion  would  be  hovering 
about  as  if  she  sought  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  with  hftn  privately  on  some  subject, 
evidently  not  of  immediate  import,  or  she 
would  have  spoken  sooner.  At  last,  he  was 
tired  of  meetings  her  meaning  looks,  and 
asked  if  she  wanted  to  speak  with  him. 
Aittr  ascertaining  that  the  doors  around 
them  were  dosed,  Mariim  stepped  up  so 
close  to  his  ear,  that  he  thou|^t  it  best  to 
retreat  into  his  private  room,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  a  nearer  approach. 
Here  Marion  felt  at  liber^  to  speak,  but  lib- 
erty seemed  to  be  all  that  she  had  gained, 
for  no  intelligible  words  for  some  time  passed 
herlips« 

^  I  wanted  to  know,  sir,"  said  she-*"  if  I  am 
not  making  too  bold— if— if  you  have  ever—" 

«Goon.» 

^  I  wished  to  know,  sir,  if  jrou  had  observed 
any  thing  particular  about  my  lady's  manner 
lately  r' 

"  Tour  lady's  manners  are  not  to  be  talk- 
ed over  by  her  servants.  What  do  you 
mean,  Marion?" 

'<I  said  manner,  if  you  please,  sir— and 
that,  as  I  take  it,  means  something  different 
But,  dear  me,  sir,  you  must  not  be  too  nice 
about  words  now !"  And  the  good  woman 
wiped  her  eyes  with  her  apron. 

"  What  can  you  mean,  Manon  1  I  believe 
your-  lady  is  in  excellent  health,  and  her 
spirits  have  certainly  been  better  lately." 

<<Better!  do  yoU  call  it?  Oh!  sir,  ifs 
the  nerves.  She  told  me  it  was  all  nerves, 
and  hysterics,  when  she  used  to  go  on  so 
strangely  in  France,  while  you  were  out  of 
the  way.  I  wish  we  were  back  again  in 
Scotland  I"  and  Marion  sobbed  aloud. 
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<<  Speak  jrotir  meaning  plainly,  my  geod 
woman^"  said  Arnold,  kindly,  *<  and  tdl  me 
the  worst  I" 

<<Well,  the:!,  I  have  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  my  dear  young  mistress  is  kMing 
hersenseer* 

"  Leave  me  alone,"  said  Arnold,  in  an  al- 
tered tone;  and  the  woman  went  her  way. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

It  was,  indeed,  as  the  simple-hearted 
Marion  had  Buqpeeted,  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties of  Ida  never  having  been  subjected  to  the 
slightest  discipline,  had  given  way,  under  the 
total  change  which  had  taken  pbce  in  her 
habits  and  circumstances.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  much  the  progress  of  this  malady 
might  have  been  accelerated  by  constituticHi- 
al  tendency;  but  certaiidy  nothing  could 
have  been  more  uacongemal  to  such  a 
character  than  the  life  she  had  lately  led. 

Arnold  had  no  other  resource  under  this 
undeniable  afflictkm,  than  to  shut  himself  up, 
and  brood  over  the  fatality  which,  as  he  be- 
lieved, attended  him  through  every  circum- 
stance of  life;  while  Mrs*  Perdval  wrote  to 
her  niece,  urging  her,  if  possible,  Id  come 
down  immediately. 

"What  can  be  the  matter?^  exclaimed 
bady  Forbes,  observing  the  pale  and  horror- 
struck  countenance  of  Agnes,  as  she  read 
the  letter.  Hb  it  of  Ida  that  yon  ieam  tid- 
ings'P  the  terrified  lady  continued ;  for  she 
was  in  constant  anticipotkNH  of  a  day  of  re- 
tribution for  her  neglect 

^Itis,"  said  Agnes. 

^  Let  me  hear  the  worst  Tell  me  if  my 
daughter  is  dead." 

^  She  is  not  dead ;  but  now,  if  ever  her  mo- 
ther is  called  q[K>n  to  show  her  sense  of  the 
hofy  duties  which  belong  to  that  sacred 


''She  is  ill,  thm I    But  you  know  I' 
not  nurse  her— it  Is  inpoodMe." 


''Dear  Lady  Forfaes,  I  have  leiietved  a 
request  from  my  aunt,  ^diich  I  cannot 
to  coolly  with.    I  am  under  the 
of  leaving  town  immediately— kt 
you  to  say  that  you  will  go  ak>Dg  with  nw.^ 

"  If  my  dau^^  is  really  IB,  I  should  oalj 
add  to  the  trouble  of  die  household.  Doyoa 
tUnk  there  is  danger?* 

"Not  of  death." 

"  Then  why  should  yoa  urge  my  gomg  1 
I  can  be  of  no  possible  service  to  her.** 

"  Still  I  cannot,  will  not,  leave  fsu.  Go 
witfi  me— for  your  own  sake,  if  sot  ftr  the 
sake  of  your  child.^ 

"But  yea  tdl  me  she  is  not  in  ilingw  >  It 
wouki  be  wiser  for  me  to  wait  unli  share- 
coven  her  usual  health,  lor  our  first  irtHf 
view  must  unavoidaUy  be  a  paidal  aad  agi- 
tating one.'' 

"Lady  Forbes,  there  are  oter 
beskies  death.     You  have  learned 
things  hilely^-have  you  learned  bofW  to  hev 
tD  hear  tiie  truth  r* 

"Speak  OB.'' 

"May  He  who  ahme  can  aopport  oi  in 
our  utmost  need  strengthen  yoa  for  the  trial, 
when  I  ton  yoa  that  your  dan^^Har  hoe  kie- 
ly  evinced  symptoms  of  an  unsettled  oMto  ef 
mmd,  vHnch  have  grea% 
around  her." 

Lady  Forbes  arose  from  the 
triuohshe  had  been  redinia^  more 
spectre  tfmn  a  living  woman,  "It 
fother's  malady,"  sakl  she, ina  fiim voice 
"Agnes,  I  will  go  with  you!" 

The  shock  which  Agnes  in  her  heart  be- 
lieved herftiend  was  capable  of  bearin^aad 
bearing  veell,  had  produoed  the  desired 
efibct;  but  so  strange  to  the  diaiBeter  of 
Lady  Forbes  was  the  manner  which  aeesm- 
panM  her,  sudden  reaokitMfi,  that  Agnes, 
desirous  of  some  protection  and  cappor^  prea- 
sed  her  cousin  Walter  to  aeeompaBy  ^Km 
in  their  melancholy  jooraey.  Few  words 
wereqpokenbythewiqr;  and  whan  the  ear- 
riage  passed  through  the  avenoe  af  dam, 
Agnes  felt  as  if  the  weight  of 
-ow  had  ahaoet  oblherated  the  paat 

"btmyownwiidoia,"  saidshe^  " 
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hftTe  choMS  thif  affliction  fi>r  an^r  one  rather 
than  Arnold  but  weU  u  it  for  us  that  we 
are  not  left  to  chooee  either  for  ounelvea  or 
othera.'' 

^  It  would  be  an  ungracioiia  officei''  ob- 
aerred  Walter,  "  to  choose  afflictions  for  our 
Mew-creaturea."  And  he  sighed  to  think 
how  probable  it  was  that  Agnes  wonld  have 
chosen  for  him  not  onlf  his  brother's  afflic- 
tiooy  bat  his  wile. 

Mri.  Peroival  was  at  the  door,  waiting  to 
xeeeire  the  moomful  party;  and  Arnold 
ibreed  hinaelf  to  ^ipear  immediately  afler 
they  had  ali^ted,  well  knowing  that  every 
momsBi  of  delay  ^nd  ezpectatkio  would  add 
diiieulty  totbeefibrt 

There  was  no  change  in  his  eoontenanee. 

It  was  ahvayaMd  enough  for  sorrow;  anda 

stranger  would  not  have  known  that  Ireah 

floods  had  reoently  been  added  to  the  '^tide 

ofhisgrieft.'*    Lady  Forbes,  (or  the  first  time 

in  her  lile,  forgot  herself ;  at  least,  she  forgot 

all  those  little  personal  sufieringa  and  per- 

1;  piezities  with  which  she  was  wont  to  annoy, 

ji  aod  be  annoyed ;  bat  her  heart  was  too  much 

,1  oobdaed  by  remorse,  to  allow  her  to  take 

aay  interest  in  the  scenes  or  droumstanees 

aroondher. 

While  the  eooBpany  were  thus  eoUeelid, 
pondering  iodividoally  tqionthe  beat  means 
of  aclsDg  or  reaoaioing  inaottve,  the  door 
WM  thrown  open,  and  the  object  of  their  in- 
ooiieitade  stood  before  them.  Bhewas 
with  elegaooc^  if  not  with  studied 
Her  beantilul  hair,  which  she  persisi- 
•d  in  wearing  short  and  unconfined,  waving 
iB  rich  peoftMien  •ver  her  lerehaad  and  tem- 
plaa;  while  her  eyas,  rendered  doubly  bril- 
liMU  hy  the  uMmtoial  aieiUBseat  of  her 
mind,  iaahad  and  waadered  from  oaa  objeet 
t0  anoiher,  with  a  etrange  and  alamiag 
A  varying  hectic  lush  upea  her 
betrayed  the  fimrish  stats  of  her  flui- 
;  hot  there  waa,hey8od  this  and 
eye,  littk  iodioalioaof  any  deep- 
er itiriiBt  thaa  arisai  from  the 
ef  jMlh  and  hmoeeac 
with   aaqaisite  loyeliawm     It 

ofhehig 


extinguished,  now  burned  with  a  bright  but 
uncertain  flame— for  one  moment  revealing 
the  clear  truth,  and  then  conAising  light  with 
shadow,  until  the  whole  became  indktinct 
and  unintelligible. 

As  the  (air  sufierer  advanced  to  greet  her 
unknown  guests^  Arnold  escaped  from  the 
apartment,  and  Walter  stepping  fbrwa^  in  a 
kind  and  cordial  manner,  introdnced  himself 
and  Agnee,  and  then  endeavoured  to  engage 
the  attention  of  Ida,  by  enquiries  about  the 
grounds,  the  garden,  the  prospect,  or  any 
thing  he  could  think  o^  to  divert  her  ob- 
servation fit>m  Lady  Forbes^  until  a  move 
suitable  opportunity  for  making  known  their 
relatkmship.  It  mattered  not  to  him  whe- 
ther her  answers  were  to  or  from  the  por- 
poee ;  his  object  would  be  gained,  if  he  eoold 
render  her  ftimiliar  with  the  presenoe  of  her 
new  friends,  and  confident  that  they  were 
such.  But  the  countenance  of  Lady  Forbee 
had  first  struck  her  attention,  and  she  was 
not  so  easfly  beguiled  from  the  interest  which 
suddenly  filled  her  heart 

^  This  lady,"  said  she,  placing  her  hand 
wi^iin  that  of  her  unknown  parent—^  you 
have  not  introduced.  My  name  is  Idar--at 
least  it  was  when  I  was  happy,  aod  lived  in 
Scotland.'' 

''My  name  is  Ida  too,"  aiMwamd  Lady 
Forbes ;  at  which  her  daughter  smiled  in- 
ereduloasly,  and  went  on. 

**  I  know  not  who  you  are,  but  I  hope  jpou 
win  stay  with  roe,  it  is  so  lonely  in  this 
strange  place.  You  seem  to  be  in  eorrow," 
she  eontianed,  eeeing  that  the  lady's  teaie 
Ml  iut:  **!  sometimes  am  in  soitow  too; 
and  if  you  will  pity  me,  I  will  pity  yoo— 
sueely,  that  k  friir.  I  used  to  think,  that  if 
9af  one  eared  for  me,  it  was  enough.;  hot 
now  I  am  going  to  care  for  others,  and  omke 
them  happy  if  I  can.  Ladies,  would  you 
like  music  T  And  she  began  to  aii^  and 
playawiki  Scottish  air;  but. 
Is  I^y  Forbes,  she  asked,  in  a 
anzwos  manner,  why  she  wi^pc  ^^Haeaagr 
one  beea  unkind  to  yoo  I  or  have  yen 
unkind  to  any  one  1" 

Lady  Forbes  bowed 
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«  Then,  shall  I  tell  you  what  is  the  hest 
thing  yoa  can  do  ? — Be  as  kind  as  yoa  can 
in  future.'* 

^  I  wiU,"  said  Lady  Forbes ;  and,  with  an 
almost  bursting  heart,  she  pressed  upon  the 
fair  cheek  of  her  dau^ter  a  mother's  kiss. 

Agnes,  finding  that  kind  of  confidence  es- 
tablished which,  under  their  present  melan- 
choly circumstances,  was  all  she  had  left  to 
desire,  walked  out  to  seek  a  yet  more  painful 
interview  with  her  cousin  Arnold,  who  was 
wandering  alone,  scarcely  knowing  where 
he  went  Forgetting  every  thing  but  his  re- 
cent grieft,  she  drew  her  hand  within  his 
arm,  and  spoke  to  him  with,  the  freedom  and 
familiarity  of  their  early  days,  before  any 
feelings  of  a  more  exclusive  nature  had 
taught  tibem  to  lay  aside  the  privileges  of 
frienddiip. 

**  Was  it  not  a  happy  circumstance,''  said 
she, ''  that  we  prevailed  upon  Lady  Forbes 
to  come  down  with  us?  She  is  really  an 
amiable  and  interesting  woman,  and  I  hope 
win  remain  with  you,  and  be  a  comfort  to 
you." 

**  She  can  be  no  comfort  to  me,  Agnes. 
You  speak  of  happiness  and  comfort,  as  if 
they  were  words  that  could  find  a  meaning 
in  the  language  of  man." 

"  I  speak  of  the  happiness  and  comfort  that 
are  left  to  us,  as  we  speak  of  the  flowers  that 
remain  afler  the  storm  has  laid  bare  the 
forest" 

''It  is  for  you,  Agnes,  to  gather  those 
flowers:  for  you  they  are  spared—for  you 
they  bloom  and  flourish.  It  is  for  me  to  sit 
under  the  leafless  boughs,  and  listen  to  the 
blast  of  desolation." 

''Have  you  consulted  a  physician?"  asked 
Agnes,  well  knowing  the  labyrinth  into 
which  this  figurative  mode  of  speech  would 
lead. 

Arnold  replied  that  he  had  not  Indeed, 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  thought  of  one. 

"Of  islioee  skill  do  you  enterain^e best 
opinion  ?"  enquired  Agnes. 

He  had  litde  opinion  of  the  skill  of  any. 

Agnes  had  well  nigh  k>st  her  patience; 
but,  knowing  ihaX  her  eousin  cared  not  what 


was  done,  so  long  as  he  was  notreqairedto 
act,  she  told  him  that,  with  his  perauaioo. 
she  would  send  off*  for  one  immediately,  u, 
whatever  their  doubts  might  be,  they  were 
not  justified  in  neglecting  the  only  ineatt 
that  were  at  their  command. 

"Do  exactly  as  you  think  best,"  nid  A> 
nold :  "  do  as  much,  and  as  qoiddy  u  yoo 
can,  for  I  am  sore  yoa  will  do  ri^t  F3 
my  house  with  doctors,  nurses,  qoub,  ind 
old  women— employ  my  servant*— spend  my 
money—travel  with  my  horses:  only  spire 
me,  Agnes,  lor  I  have  aheedy  enoagh  to 
bear!" 

"Oh!  that  I  had  been  wiser-tfaatlbsd 
been  more  attentive  to  my  duty^-that  I  oooU 
recall  my  early  lifb  F  sighed  Lady  Forbei, 
as  she  laid  her  head  upon  her  piDow:  aod 
Arnold,  too,  as  he  sat  alone  by  the  light  of  a 
dim  lamp  at  ^e  hour  of  midnight,  retreoBf, 
in  imagination,  the  path  of  life,  to  fiod  flit 
some  cruel  fatality, — some  early  detitlioQ, 
for  which  he  mig^t  blame  his  destioy,aBd 
not  himself — ^went  on,  and  on,  until  lie 
reached  the  days  of  early  boyhood ;  and  tbe 
fresh  flow  of  childish  tenderness  aecDed  to 
rush  upon  his  heart  again.  "  Ok  I  that  I 
could  return !"  he,  too,  exdaimed.  Bat  the 
diflerence  in  these  two  individuals  ws%  ftat 
in  one  ease,  the  remorse  attendant  upoo  the 
past  produced  that  sound,  deep,  and  ratknil 
repentance,  which  operates  upon  the  kion; 
while,  in  the  other,  ^  unwonted  occopatioo 
of  retrospection  and  sdf^examination  was  t^ 
companied  by  nottiing  but  the  agooy  tf 
despair. 

"Oh!  that  I  had  been  wiser,"  is  the  ait 
ural  expression  of  the  soul,  when  fint  t^* 
ened  to  a  sorrowfbl  eonvietioD  of  what  hw 
been  k)6t,  sacrificed,  and  vufliBred,  or  hai  ^ 
to  be  endured  from  its  own  blindosB^^ft 
or  perverseness. 

"Oh!  that  I  bad  bMi  wiser,"  ii  the  ex- 

clamatkm  of  the  merchant,  when  hehasoV' 
lected  to  insure  hk  property,  and  the  atom 
has  swqit  away  hk possesaiow;  oftbehai- 
bandman,  when  he  has  sown  in  the  wnog 
season,  and  the  floods  have  detaged  bii 
fields;  of  thebuOder,wbeiihehasUidthe 
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corner  Btone  upon  a  sandy  foundation,  and 
the  edifice  begins  to  shake;  of  the  traveller, 
when  he  has  rejected  his  guide,  and  finds 
himself  bewildered  at  the  fell  of  night ;  of 
the  mariner,  when  he  has  disobeyed  the  oi^ 
ders  of  the  pilot,  and  is  wrecked  upon  an  un- 
known shore.  Does  not  the  merchant  then 
make  haste  to  insure  what  is  still  left  ?  does 
not  the  husbandman  long  for  the  coming  of 
snother  spring,  that  he  may  scatter  his  grain 
in  due  time?  does  not  the  builder  search 
diligently  for  the  rock  upon  which  his  totter- 
ing edifice  may  be  rebuilt  f  does  not  the  tra- 
veller bespeak  for  the  coming  morrow,  a 
guide,  from  whom  he  resolves  that  nothing 
shall  separate  him  1  and  does  not  the  mari- 
ner, escaped  from  shipwreck,  submit  himself 
grateAiUy  to  the  guidance  of  the  pilot  during 
aU  his  future  wanderings  on  the  sea  1 

It  is  in  the  great  and  paramount  consider- 
ation of  eternal  life  that  we  are  satisfied  to 
lose  the  prize  of  our  high  calling,  while  ex- 
pending fruitless  lamentations  over  the  irre- 
vocable past  The  past— that  unfathomable 
ocean.  Into  which  the  river  of  time  is  insen- 
wbly  gliding.  The  past— that  unsearchable 
abyss  from  which  we  vainly  endeavour  to 
snatch  the  perishable  idols  of  our  hearts'  se- 
cret worship.  The  past— that  mysterious 
vortex  that  has  swallowed  up  all  we  have 
been,  thought,  felt,  acted,  or  endured ;  and 
fit)m  which  it  is  no  less  impossible  to  recover 
a  fallen  kingdom,  or  a  mined  world ;  than 
a  faded  rose-leaf,  or  an  idle  thought 

With  the  awful  and  irrevocable  past,  what 
tlicn  can  we  finite  creatures  have  to  do,  but 
to  gather  wisdom,  and  perhaps  to  gather  it 
witli  tears  ?  Yet  here  we  sit  on  the  verge 
of  the  gulf  of  eternity,  brooding  in  our  grief, 
and  too  often  calling  that  a  godly  sorrow, 
which  worketh  no  amendment  It  is  with 
the  no  less  awful  present  that  our  business 
lies.  Here  is  our  field  of  action.  Here  is 
all  that  is  left  to  us  by  which  we  can  prove 
the  depth  and  sincerity  of  our  regret  The 
wasted  moments  of  the  precious  future  as 
they  are  incessantly  becoming  ours,  will  rise 
like  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  courts  of  Hea- 
vpn  HAAriniT  fearful  testimonv  to  the  barren- 


ness of  our  remorse,  and  the  emptiness  of 
our  repentance. 

Nor  is  it  always  permitted  us  to  prove  be- 
fore mankind,  that  we  have  reaped  wisdom 
from  the  past  The  merchant  may  not  be 
always  able  to  send  merchandise  again  upon 
the  sea;  the  husbandman  may  have  no 
grain  remaining  in  his  gamers ;  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  builder  may  be  taken  away;  the 
traveller  may  have  reached  the  end  of  his 
journeys;  and  the  mariner  be  disabled  for 
future  service  on  the  ocean:  but  the  afiairs 
of  human  life  are  so  regulated  that  we  can- 
not live  a  day — seldom  an  hour — without  an 
opportunity  of  acting,  speaking,  or  thinking, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  with  a  good  or  evil  mo- 
tive, for  a  purpose  which  is  either  right  or 
wrong;  and,  therefore,  none  can  excuse 
themselves  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
have  done  better  had  they  been  tried  again. 
So  long  as  we  inhale  the  breath  of  existence, 
we  are  always  in  a  state  of  trial.  There  is 
no  situation  so  humble,  there  are  no  circum- 
stances so  limited,  as  to  exempt  us  from  the 
duty  of  Christians ;  and  he  who'  takes  note 
of  the  sparrow  falling  to  the  ground,  will 
assuredly  not  overlook  the  mored  progress  or 
declension  of  an  accountable  and  immortal 
spirit 

What  would  an  earthly  master  think  of 
the  servant  who  should  answer  his  reproofs 
with  the  constant  and  unavailing  cry,  ^  Oh ! 
that  I  had  been  wiser.'  So  far  as  it  evinced 
his  conviction  of  past  error,  the  answer  might 
be  well ;  but  that  conviction  alone  would  be 
of  very  littie  value  to  the  master  who  was 
expecting  faithful  and  important  service; 
and  few  there  are,  who  would  bear  with  it- 
fewer  still,  who  would  try  that  unprofitable 
servant  as  we  are  tried  with  fresh  offers  of 
pardon,  mercy,  and  support,  if  he  would  out 
turn  again  into  the  path  of  duty,  and  walk  in 
the  way  which  had  been  graciously  pointed 
out  for  his  good. 

Under  the  first  pangs  of  a  stricken  con- 
science, we  exclaim,  "  Oh !  that  I  had  been 
wiser !"  but  woe  unto  the  undying  soul,  that 
bears  along  with  it  no  other  language  to  the 
flrreat  tribunal  on  the  day  of  judgment ;  tiiat 
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has  no  other  pka  to  lay  before  the  majesty 
on  high,  for  the  abtne  of  meana  that  were 
abnndantiy  afibrded,  the  penreraion  of  feel- 
inga  that  were  bestowed  for  a  benefit  and  a 
bleaaing  to  mankind,  the  miaapplication  of 
powers  that  were  capable  of  ripening  into  a 
harvest  of  osefbhiefls,  and  the  neglect  of 
ooontleas  opportunities  of  ocmYiction,  repen- 
tance, and  amendment,  which  infinite  wis- 
dom had  adapted  to  its  impeiiect  and  finite 
state,  and  which  infinite  mercy  had  continued 
to  hold  oat  eren  when  rejected  again  and 
again. 

'Oh!  that  I  had  beeil  wiser  F  should  be 
hailed  as  the  first  expression  of  that  infant 
wisdom  which  is  to  be  cherished  and  enlti- 
▼ated  for  future  profit  But  let  none  rest 
here,  beliering  they  are  to  be  saved  by 
merely  uttering  this  feeble  cry.  It  is  true  it 
may  be  accompanied  with  tears  of  unutterable 
anguish,  with  humiliation  that  wei^^  down 
the  sinrit  to  the  lowest  depths,  with  remorse 
that  bums  with  locessant  and  tmquenchable 
fire  i  but  while  the  wide  futore  remains  un- 
occupied by  a  smgle  wise  resohition,  and 
the  present  is  emp^  of  all  proof  of  reforma- 
tion, our  tews  will  be  as  fruitless  in  working 
out  the  great  end  of  oar  beings  as  the  rain- 
drops on  the  fiinty  rock ;  oinr  humiliation^  as 
destitate  of  benefit  to  ourselves  or  others^  as 
the  scattering  of  the  withered  leaves  upon 
the  autdmn  floods ;  and  oqr  remorse  as  un- 
availing as  the  moan  of  the  criminal  led  out 
for  execution. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"1  AM  sorry  to  trouble  you  about  any  af- 
fairs of  my  own,"  said  Walter  one  day  to  his 
brother ;  '^  but,  since  it  Is  always  pleasant  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  heljnng  a  poor  man 
through  the  worid,  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
lay  my  case  before  yoo." 

Arnold  made  no  reply,  except  by  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  head;  and  Walter  went  on 
to  state,  in  a  business-like  manner,  how  he 


was  aboot  to  become  a  candidate forHncA 
fiee  of  engineer  in  a  projected  work  of  greH 
extent^  in  Hm  immediate  neighbonriiood  of 
his  brother's  property;  and  how  his  brolkir  I 
might  assist  him,  by  using  his  powofblift- 
terest  to  obtain  for  him  the  desired  qpoioi- 
ment 

<*That  is  the  very  adieme,'' replied  A^ 
nold,  that  yoo  yoorself  laid  ott  sone  pm 
ago." 

"It  is." 

^  And  will  you  aDow  othen  to  cany  off  tk 
credit  of  deviaing  what  yen  seem  wttegto 
foil  in  with  in  a  secondary  way  1" 

**There  can  surely  be  little  lea  credit  in 
making  a  usefbl  discovery  to-d^T)  tkin  jtt 
terday.  As  I  never  communicated  mj  vievi 
to  these  persons^  they  are  as  folly  ett^  to 
the  approbation  of  their  fellow-efealareB  at  t 
can  be.  The  improvement  of  die  taatf 
was  their  object,  as  weQ  as  mine;  and  hid  I 
endeavoured  to  put  my  plans  in  execntioB,! 
should  doubtless  have  been  stinndBted,  n 
most  men  are,  by  motives  of  private  ioifafA 
All  I  now  denreat  their  hands  ii,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  help  forward  the  work  ae  their  ee- 
gineer." 

<<  There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  dingreee- 
ble  as  puffing  00"  the  abilities  of  eae^  o«^ 
rebitions." 

<<I  wonldthankaomemtopoirakffie.  All 
that  I  request  of  you  is  to  mentioo  ay  oeoe.' 

^  As  a  meritorious  person,  ftdly  qwliM 
Isuppose?" 

<<If  to  \mdentand  the  branness  fon^aekl 
was  educated,  and  to  which  I  have  devoted 
many  years  of  study  and  laboor  be  DerilD- 
rious,  yoo  may.  Of  greseter  qualiicatiaoal 
do  not  boast ;  bat  vrere  I  conscaoos  of  leai)I 
would  not  ofier  myselC  I  see,  hoirefer,  that 
yon  are  not  disposed  to  td^e  an  active pertl 
inthematter.  Will  you  oblige  me  by  »  ^ 
dded  answer,  whether  you  choose  to  aaat 
me,  or  notT' 

Arnold  still  hesitated;  and  before  he eadd 
arrive  at  a  eondusion,  Walter  had  hid  Ibb 
good  morning,  and  ridden  off  to  make  BOM* 
successful  applicatioa  dsewfaeiv. 

By  timely  though^  promptnesa^  swi  i'B'^  | 
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auttiiic  eadeavouTB,  hit  object  wm  gaiaed^ 
aod  he  oaoe  wort  became  a  happf  and  wel- 
oona  fawAeat  benealh  kk  nother'i  roof. 
Dot  naMier  the  addition  of  hk  eheeriag  eo^ 
dety,  nor  any  thing  else  that  happened,  or 
oooU  happen,  Woaght  any  alleriation  to  the 
gbMMB  and  wearfncM  of  the  misanthrope. 
Uofeftonaileiy  Ibr  him,  the  power  of  suffering 
was  net  diarinisbed  by  his  incapaeity  io  en- 
jsy.  With  the  perceptions  of  hts  mind  alive 
only  Is  Impressions  of  pain,  he  looked  ro«md 
upm  the  world  as  opon  a  unirerBal  desert, 
where  the  son  might  scorch,  and  the  winds 
pierce,  b«t  where  no  flower  could  ever  bloom, 
nor  murmurtag  waters  send  forth  the  glad 
tkliaga  of  rdVcehment  and  repose. 

Not  such  were  the  feelings  of  the  mother, 
who  DOW  watched  over  the  second  inlancy  of 
her  benighted  child.  What  visitations  of 
agonixing  remorse  were  hers,  as  she  looked 
upon  her  bHghted  flower,  and  pressed  upon 
her  bosom  the  fair  cheek  that  should  have 
earlier  known  that  resting-place.  But  hers 
was  a  lively  grief)  which  brought  along  with 
it  a  quick,  animated  sense  of  present  things, 
and  intense  desires  for  the  ibture ;  so  that 
her  soul  knew  no  repose  but  in  the  consola- 
tions of  prayer.  Indeed,  where  else  can  any 
sod  oppressed  with  the  burdens  of  humanity 
repose,  but  in  that  humble^dependence  upon 
an  Almighty  Power — that  constant  reference 
of  its  cares  and  sorrows  to  Him  who  know- 
eth  its  infirmities — that  unceasing  appeal  to 
infinite  mercy  for  fresh  supplies  of  strength, 
aod  patience,  and  support,  which  may  not 
onfidiy  be  called  perpetual  prayer?  Who, 
even  of  those  who  have  lived  through 
what  is  called  a  life  of  enjoyment,  can  say 
that  they  have  found  repose  elsewhere! 
Gaiety,  excitement,  nay^  even  <'  a  wild,  dcH- 
rioos  joy,*^  they  may  have  found;  but  what 
ftre  all  these,  when  compared  with  repose  ? 

There  is  no  writer  who  has  led  upon  re- 
eord  so  touching  and  so  true  a  testimony  to 
tha  vanity  aod  the  weariness  of  mere  human 
ai)oymeots,  as  he  who  had  the  means  of  ob- 
taining, aod  the  power  of  appreciating,  be- 
ytiod  what  ever  before  or  since  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  man.    And  yet  ha  tells  us,  that  in 


the  midst  of  all,  he  said,  in  his  heart,  «0f 
laughter  it  is  mad,  and  of  mirth  what  doeth 
itr 

^  My  mother  P  were  the  tender  and  fami- 
liar words  with  which  poor  Ida  now  often 
startled  her  weeping  parent  It  pleased  her 
childish  ftmcy  to  utter  them,  and  served  as 
an  afiecting  memento  to  remind  Lady  Forbes 
of  what  she  ought  to  have  been,  and  still 
might  be.  Nor  was  the  lamp  of  reason  so 
nearly  extinguished  in  the  mind  of  her  lovely 
charge,  but  that  she  could  appreciate  the 
kind  offices  and  faithllil  duties  which  her 
mother  became  daOy  more  solicitous  to  fulfil 
— more  happy  to  peribrm.  Ida  had  her  in- 
tervals of  reflection,  in  which  her  mind,  set 
free  from  the  petty  incumbrances  and  toils 
of  life,  seemed  to  perceive  with  more  than 
wonted  acuteness,  and  to  weigh  with  a  truer 
balance  than  it  had  ever  done  before.  She 
would  then  speak  clearly  and  decidedly  on 
questions  of  importance,  as  if  her  feelings 
had  been  awakened  to  a  new  moral  sense ; 
when  suddenly  a  wild  bewilderment  of 
thought  would  come,  like  the  oonfusbn  of  a 
dream  over  a  fair  and  sunny  picture.  But 
she  was  always  gentle,  harmless,  and  lovely, 
even  under  her  darkest  visitations,  gathering 
wild  flowers,  and  loving  sunshine,  and  sweet 
perfumes— pressing  her  mother  to  partake  in 
all  her  innocent  enjoyments— connecting,  by 
some  mysterious  chain  of  feeling,  all  things 
sweet  and  happy  with  Scotland,  and  the  life 
she  had  led  there ;  and  yet  invariably  k>ok- 
ing  sad,  and  lowering  the  tone  of  her  voice 
to  the  deepest  melancholy,  when  she  spoke 
of  any  person,  place,  or  thing  she  had  known 
in  that  beloved  land. 

While  time  passed  on  in  this  manner  with 
the  mother  and  the  daughter,  the  one,  *  queen 
of  a  &ntasti€  realm,'  the  other,  a  weak  but 
willing  pilgrim,  just  commencing  the  career 
of  duty ;  Arnold  Percival  resigned  himself 
completely  to  the  evil  influence  of  indolence 
and  melancholy ;  loving  nothing  so  much  as 
solitary  wanderings  far  from  the  busy  worid 
which  he  professed  to  hate.  The  greater 
part  of  each  day  he  still  tipeai  upon  the 
ocean,  or  gaxing  over  its  wide  txjptamt  firom 
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a  favourite  station  on  the  rodcy  and  projeet- 
ing  clifl^  while  at  night,  he  oflen  took  a  soli- 
tary ramble  to  whatever  spot  chance  nught 
direct  his  uncertain  steps.  It  was  at  the 
close  of  a  scunbre  day — 

'  When  satnrnn  windi  wen  att  tbefr  eTeniiic  eoofB,' 

that  he  walked  forth  as  usual  with  often  re- 
peated but  fruitless  efforts  to  forget  himself. 
Lost  in  deep  reverie^  he  foimd  himself  at  last 
beside  his  mother's  garden*  The  gate  opened 
with  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  with- 
out aim  or  object,  he  wound  hii  well-known 
way  amongst  the  shrubs  as  if  old  habits  were 
leading  him  whithersoever  they  would.  In 
a  few  moments  more,  he  was  gazing  upon 
the  bright  fire  blazing  in  his  mother's  par- 
lour, through  a  screen  of  jessamine  not  yet 
faded,  by  which  he  was  concealed  from  the 
observation  of  those  within.  His  mother  was 
seated  by  the  fire,  with  her  perpetual  knitting 
in  her  hand,  while  her  face,  lighted  up  with 
an  expression  of  lively  satisfaction,  was 
turned  to  Walter,  who  appeared  to  be  read- 
ing aloud  from  a  book  which  must  have  been 
a  favourite  with  Agnes,  for  she,  too,  raised 
her  eyes  so  oflen,  and  with  such  deep  inte- 
rest, that  Walter  could  not  choose  but  look 
from  his  book  as  oAen,  to  participate  in  her 
enjoyment 

There  was  nothing  in  the  situation  of  these 
tliree  individuals  to  make  them  happier  than 
human  beings  generally  may  be,  nor  in  that 
of  Arnold  to  render  him  more  wretched  than 
most  of  us  at  many  seasons  of  our  lives  have 
been ;  and  yet  his  morbid  imagination  imme- 
diately transformed  the  scene  within  into  that 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  himself  into  the 
enemy  of  all  happiness,  whom  the  poet  has 
so  ably  described  as  unable  to  look  on,  with- 
out the  stirrings  of  the  deadliest  of  human 
passions. 

Envy  is  a  feeling  so  odions  in  itself)  with 
so  few  redeeming  accompaniments,  that  none 
will  own  its  baneful  influence ;  although  an 
impartial  investigator  might  too  oflen  detect 
its  lurking  venom,  mingled  with  the  cup  of 
life.  Ampld  Percival  would  have  repdled 
with  indignation  the  charge  of  envying  either 


man  or  woman  their  good  fortiuM,  and  yet 
he  was  not  only  unable  to  participate  la  Ihe 
enjoyment  of  others,  but  the  mere  contempla- 
tion of  it  added  fresh  bitterness  to  his 


repmmgi. 

*<  Every  one  can  find  hai^pfaiew  mi  euA 
but  me,"  he  murmured  to  hifliee]^  as  he 
stood  riveted  to  the  nuBie  spot,  and  gaxmg 
on  the  same  scene.  **  Every  one  can  par* 
take  of  social  endearroeatf  every  one  can 
draw  around  some  eentie  of  eajeyment  tat 
me.  From  the  loved  and  the  lev^y  I  anat 
dwell  apart,  with  the  cancer  of  despair  in  ngr 
bosoniy  and  the  poisoned  arrow  id  destruction 
in  my  heart" 

What  a  wonderful  and  inexhanstible  find 
the  melancholy  mind  can  draw  upon  for  nw- 
terials  to  build  up  its  own  wretchedness ! 

While  Arnold  Percival  was  observing  from 
without  the  inteilial  movements  ef  his  mo- 
ther's establishment,  she  herself  rose  n^  and 
ailer  ringing  the  bell,  a  servant  who  came  in, 
unconsck>usly  dosed  the  shutters  in  the  &oe 
of  the  misanthrope,  who  immediately  gave 
himself  up  to  the  absurd  idea,  that  he  was  vio- 
lently shut  out  from  the  presence  of  the  happy 
group.  As  he  turned  to  retrace  his  steps, 
the  rustling  of  the  withered  leaves  thai  lay 
scattered  in  his  path,  gave  notice  to  hm 
cousin's  dog  that  a  strange  foot  was  near, 
and,  before  he  had  time  to  make  himself 
known,  he  was  beset  and  annoyed  by  the 
loud  barking  of  the  watchful  animaL 

"  The  very  dog,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  that 
I  have  seen  crouching  at  her  feet  with  ten- 
derness and  love,  grows  fluious  at  the  sight 
of  me.  He  walked  on,  but  thick  clouds  had 
now  overcast  the  moon;  a  hollow  wind 
which  had  all  day  been  mocming  amongst 
the  *^sere  and  yellow"  leaves,  rushed  along 
with  the  gathering  darkness,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  reached  the  nearest  eoitage 
before  the  bursting  of  a  tempest  whisb 
threatened  to  cut  off  his  farther  progress  £ar 
the  night  The  place  in  which  he  had  found 
such  timely  shelter  was  a  porch,  where  he 
had  once,  on  a  very  different  occasion, 
seated  himself  before;  and,  had  not  the 
darkness  prevented  his  making  any  local  ob- 
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aervatioDB,  he  would,  probably,  have  naked 
the  fury  of  the  raging  elemeDta,  rather  than 
have  remained  in  oafety  tinder  the  cover  of 
that  particular  rooC 

''It  ia  a  fearful  night,"  said  an  aged 
Toice  within.  ^We  are  better  in  thie  low 
cottage,  Maiy,  than  in  the  high  towers  of  a 
castle,  when  such  a  storm  is  howling." 

**  It  is  not  all  who  live  in  castles,  that  are 
cither  safe  or  happy,"  was  aQswered  by  a 
fiunale. 

**  1  fear  not,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  *<  I  fear  net!" 

^  And  yet  they  may  be  as  happy  as  they 
deeerve,"  observed  the  woman.  ^  Who  that 
has  never  loved  any  one,  or  been  kind  to  any 
one,  can  either  expect  or  deserve  happinees 
themselves  7" 

"  Mary,  we  judge  blindly,  when  we  judge 
one  another.  It  is  wiser  and  more  profit- 
able to  look  ioto  our  own  hearts,  to  read  the 
words  of  eternal  life,  and  to  pray."  And  so 
saying,  he  commenced  his  evening  service, 
and  af\er  reading  aloud  a  chapter  of  the 
bible  with  more  solemnly  than  fluency,  he 
poured  forth  the  genuine  feelings  of  his  soul 
in  a  simple  but  afl^ecting  prayer.  He  had 
never,  since  an  important  event  in  his  life 
had  first  placed  him  in  a  situation  of  serious 
trust,  omitted  morning  and  evening  to  offer 
up  a  petition  for  the  welfare  and  right  guid- 
ance of  his  yoimg  master,  and  he  performed 
his  holy  duty  as  faithfully,  as  tenderly,  and 
with  as  much  fervent  zeal,  now  that  that  un- 
grateful matter  had  suspected,  wronged,  and 
finally  dismissed  him  from  his  service. 

**  And  this  man  can  pray  for  me !"  said 
Arnold,  as  he  leaned  bis  head  against  the 
cold,  stony  wall,  and  dosed  his  eyes  upon 
every  thing  but  the  remembrance  of  his 
c^y  years,  and  those  bright  visions  of  de- 
parted innocence  which  memory  sometimes 
conjures  up,  making  fresh  tears  burst  forth 
from  eyes  that  have  almost  forgotten  how  to 
we^p,  and  quickening  the  fainting  soul  with 
renewed  agony,  but  not  with  renovated 
life. 

The  smsple  inhabitants  of  the  cottage  re- 
tired to  rest ;  the  storm  passed  over,  and  the 


misanthrope  went  fi>rth  again,  in  the  dark 
and  lonely  night,  to  trace  his  way  to  a  home, 
to  him  more  dark  and  lonely  stilL  On  turn- 
ing to  close  the  gate  at  the  lodge  gently,  and 
without  noisQ^  he  saw  a  light  in  Bella  Dun- 
hill's  house,  which  suddenly  disappeared, 
but  not  before  he  had  perceived  that  other 
persons  besides  the  wonted  inhabitants  were 
up  and  stirring  at  that  unseasonable  hour. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  give  a  thundering 
knock  at  the  door;  but,  on  second  thoughts, 
he  determined  to  tap  gently  at  the  shutter. 
The  door  was  quickly  unbolted,  and  BeQa 
herself  looked  out  stealthily,  saying,  in  a  sort 
of  whisper,  "Roger,  is  it  you  7" 

"  It  is  I,"  replied  Anoki;  and,  thrusting 
back  the  astonished  woman,  before  she  had 
time  to  prevent  his  entrance,  he  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  gang  of  desperate  poachers,  who 
had  long  made  her  house  their  plaoe  of  se- 
cret rendezvous. 

Arnold  was  a  stranger  to  the  sensation  of 
fear;  and  when  he  had  stimulus  enough  to 
act  upon,  he  could  act  with  firmness  and 
judgment  He  had  no  weapons  to  defend 
himself)  nor  was  any  violence  ofiered — not 
even  when  he  snatched  a  blazing  brand  from 
the  half^tinguished  fire,  and  held  it  to  the 
faces  of  the  men,  as  they  rushed  past  him  to 
efl*ect  their  escape.  By  this  means  he  recog- 
nized many  of  his  own  labourers  and  de- 
pendents, and  observed  that  Bella  Dunhill, 
immediately  on  his  entrance  had  laid  her 
hand  upon  a  loaded  pistol,  which  she 
grasped  with  such  a  fierce  and  threatibing 
look,  that  he  scrupled  not  to  select  her  from 
the  number  of  ber  faithless  friends,  who  had 
one  and  all  deserted  her  to  her  fate,  as  a  fitting 
example  to  those  who  might  be  disposed  to 
tempt  his  future  vengeance. 

The  stimulus  of  this  scene,  with  the  prompt 
and  active  exertion  it  had  called  forth,  made 
the  misanthrope  for  a  short  time  forget  him- 
self; and  could  he  have  drawn  rational  de- 
ductions from  what  he  had  seen,  heard, 
and  felt,  that  night,  he  might  thenceforth 
have  been  "  a  wiser  and  a  better  man."  He 
might  have  learned,  from  the  scene  in  his 
mother's  parlour,  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
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as  enjoyment,  ereo  upon  earth:  he  nijfht 
have  learned  from  the  pray  w  of  the  di»- 
carded  lervant,  thai  whatever  human  utfiire 
may  be  in  its  perverted  state,  there  is  a 
power  that  ean  subdue,  temper,  and  refine 
iti&euhies,  untO  they  are  cc^ble  of  all  that 
we  admire  as  generous  and  noble :  he  mi^ 
have  learned,  from  the  eondoet  of  the  un- 
grateful woman  whom  he  had  befriended, 
that  none  ean  be  worthy  of  respect  or  con- 
fidence who  are  insennble  to  the  kindly  fbel- 
idgs  which  a  Divine  Being  has  bestowed  as 
a  bleasiag  upon  his  creatures,  or  averse  to 
the  principles,  which  He  has  laid  down  fbr 
their  especial  benefit:  and,  finaOy,  from  the 
efieet  of  his  own  exertions,  he  might  have 
learned,  that  man  is  only  m  a  natural  and 
healthy  condition  when  using  the  powers  with 
which  he  has  been  giAed,  and  that,  in  c^er 
to  add  happiness  to  health,  he  must  use 
them  for  the  purposes  which  are  most  in 
unison  with  the  Divine  will. 

To  him  v^oee  mind  is  accustomed  to  ob- 
serve, contemplate  and  adore,  what  lessons 
of  instruction  may  be  gathered  from  the  past : 
to  him  whose  feelings  are  tuned  to  the  melo- 
dy of  nature,  what  harmonious  music  is  in 
the  wide  universe  around !  What  faith  may 
be  built  upon  the  ofren-repeated  instances 
which  memory  recalls,  in  which  the  heart, 
panting  after  some  ideal  good,  has  been  mer- 
cifully spared  the  anguish  of  possessing — 
what  hope  from  the  visitations  of  unexpected 
light  which  have  broken  in  upon  our  dark- 
ness— what  charity  from  the  many  wrong 
calculations,  fake  steps,  and  fatal  deviations, 
which  we  ourselves  have  made ! 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Agnes  Forester  was  now  less  constant 
in  her  attendance  upon  her  friends  at  the 
castle,  although  still  ready  to  offer  her  ser- 
vices whenever  and  in  whatever  way  they 
might  be  required;  yet,  having  seen  with 
unspeakable  satisfaction,  that  Lady  Forbes 


waa  gradually  becoming  an  altered  diarse- 
ter— that  the  melancholy  sttnatioo  of  Iwr 
daughter,  by  rouring  her  dormant  eaergits^  j 
and  exciting  a  deep  interest  in  her  feelings^ 
had  combined,  with  causes  of  a  higher  oa- 
tnre,  to  produce  that  change  for  which  she  > 
hersetf  had  so  ardently  laboured,  waftfaad, 
and  prayed— she  nowdeamed  it  as  unaecaa 
sary  as  unwise  to  obtmde  her  services  mote 
than  for  the  common  purposes  of  ^nnAwttmm 
and  civility,  idiich  enhance  the  enjoyment 
of  social  IH^  With  Arnold  she  was  now 
perfectly  at  ease;  at  least, as  much  so  as  her 


naturally  afifcctionate  heart  could  be  iriiAe 
conlemi^ting  his  perverted  feefings,  and 
gradually  deterioratiog  character ;— deterio- 
rating, because  it  n  the  inevitable  cofiBe- 
quence  of  every  fault,  as  well  as  every  vice, 
long  and  iAveterately  indulged  in,  to  spread 
its  baneftd  influence  over  other  fbculriea  of 
the  mind,  just  as  a  poisonous  weed,  at  first 
too  insignificant  to  mar  the  beauty  oT  the 
gatdea^  will,  in  time,  extend  itself,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  gro?rth  of  either  flowera  or  fruk 

Agnes,  after  havi&g  once  learned  to  con- 
sider her  cousin  Arnold  as  the  husband  of 
another,  never  idlerwards  entertained  aa  idea 
that  could  have  interfered,  in  the  remotest 
manner,  with  that  sacred  connexion.    She  i 
had  no  wandering  and  undisci|dined  &oughta  I 
to  startle  her  with  their  improprk^,  nor 
morbid  feelings  with  which  to  brood  over  the  [ 
past,  until  the  present  should  become  irksome 
and  intolerable :  he  was  now  her  counn  Ar- 
nold, and  no  more ;  and  she  could  read  bis  ' 
countenance,  and  listen  to  his  voice,  with  as 
much  composure  as  to  that  of  any  o^ier 
person. 

With  a  mind  so  tempered,  die  refused  not 
still  to  be  the  occasional  companion  of  his 
walks,  his  rides,  even  to  the  very  cUfT  and 
the  sea  shore,  where  they  had  wandered  in 
other  days,  nor  was  there  anything  in  lus 
manner  to  awake  the  scruples  of  the  most 
delicate  mind.  It  is  probable  diat,  in  the 
general  desolation  of  his  heart,  the  warmest 
and  tenderest  sentiment  he  had  ever  enters 
tained,  had  been  chilled,  and  withered,  and 
finally  had  perished   under  the  universal 
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VBght ;  frat  oter  0om6  chai^ttfri,  habit  is 
mor^  powoM  than  hnpolse ;  add  We  often 
oontioue  to  serve,  and  sufier  fhnn  thode  we 
love,  long  after  the  life  of  our  affection  ha« 
been  eztingai«hed.  In  tide  maiuaer,  Arnold 
was  aeeoatomed  to  bear  with  Agnes  ivhen 
she  thought  it  right  to  remark  upon  his  eoth 
doct,  as  he  woidd  hare  borne  with  no  one 
else ;  and  she  seldom  fkiled  to  thank  him 
both  hf  words  and  looks  fbr  ftie  kmd  forbear- 
aoee  he  had  shown  her. 

(^  There  is  nothing,"  said  ihe,  ode  daf)  du- 
ring a  long  ramble  by  Ifatf  sea^ore,  '*  which 
I  dislike  so  mtxch,  as  fiie  mere  aet  of  fladibg 
faul^  when  accompanied  by  thatpeerifiAiand 
uncharitable  spirit  ^diich  too  often  prompfii 
us  to  say  t6  those  who  are  smarting  imder 
the  eottseqoences  of  their  own  fbHy  or  mis- 
eonduet,  <  Ton  riiould  not  have  acted  thos, 
yoa  knew, what  ft  would  lead  to — it  is  all 
your  own  fadi'  Bat  it  sometimes  becomes 
necessary,  that  we  should  retrace  the  errors 
hcfOx  of  ourselves  and  others,  in  order  that 
we  may  not  fall  into  the  presumptuous  ab- 
surdity of  sel^encculpation,  nor  charge  Ood 

^  Reason  as  you  Gke,  Agnes,"  replied  the 
misanthrope,  ^  you  never  will  convince  me 
that  the  cup  of  life  has  not  been  prepared 
for  me  wifli  peculiar  and  especial  bitter- 


<*  Think,  for  one  moment,  Arnold,  of  what 
you  are  saying.  Tou  are  accusing  the 
Ahnigh^  of  ityustlce  and  malevolence," 

^  I  presume  not  to  penetrate  into  the  de* 
signs  of  Providence,  nor  to  itay,  even  if  my 
existence  shooid  be  overshadowed  with  ten- 
fold gloom,  that  such  a  destiny  would  be  in- 
consistodt  with  that  wisdom  which  I  ani  not 
able  to  comprehend." 

^  But  your  feelings  b«^e  jrour  words^  and 
while  youyeal  that  divine  mercy  is  not  united 
with  divine  wisdom,  you  cannot  love  your 
Heavenly  Father  as  you  oug^" 

^  Was  I  not  bom  with  a  constitutional  ten- 
dency to  sadnees?" 

*<  Precisely  in  the  same  wsy  as  a  thief  may 
say,  that  he  is  liom  with  a  constitntbna]  ten- 
dency to  take  what  is  not  hk  own.    Philoso- 
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phers  may  (fispute  the  question,  whether  we 
inherit  or  acquire  our  mental  faculties? 
whether  they  are  developed  in  prominences 
upon  the  skull,  or  exist  only  in  operations  of 
mind  apart  from  matter^  I  am  no  philoso- 
pher, and,  Aerefore,  I  leave  these  difficult 
points  to  those  who  feel  better  qualified  to 
unravd  the  mystery  of  our  being,  not  with- 
out fbrvent  desnres  after  that  state  o^  exis- 
tence, where,  I  trus^  we  shaH  be  better  pre- 
pared to  receive  and  understand  the  truth. 

^^  Looking  at  human  nature  through  the 
medium  of  my  own  ^xSL  senses,  and  I  would 
humbly  hope  with  the  assistance  of  some  bel- 
ter light,  I  am  dispoted  to  think,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  which  3rou  speak,  whether  origina- 
ting in  bodSy  confbrmation,  or  early  bias  of 
the  mind,  has  been  appointed  by  Providence 
as  your  especial  temptation  or  means  of  dls- 
cfpline ;  the  difficulty  to  which  yoTi  may  find 
countless  promises  to  apply,— the  enemy 
against  which  you  are  to  arm  yourself  with 
the  weapons  of  Christian  warfare.  Few 
pe^fsons,  I  believe,  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  even  a  well-spent  lifb,  without  be- 
ing able  to  confess  that  fiieir  course  has  been 
beset  by  one  evil  propensity  above  all  others. 
Misantiiropy  has  been  yours,  arising  out  of 
Tdiai  you  call  constitutional  melancholy;  and 
until  you  can  prove  that  you  have  made  sys- 
tematical resistance  against  it,  by  persever- 
ance, patience,  and  prayer,  I  caA  never  join 
with  you  in  thinking,  that  you  have  been 
harshly  dealt  with,  or  that  God  has  not  been 
merciftd  to  you  as  weH  afe  to  the  rest  of  his 
creatures." 

'*  And  yet,  when  I  recall  my  past  lif^  I  see 
iMrthing  but  a  series  of  dhnpfibintments  at- 
tepdant  upon  all  I  have  ever  hoped  or  de- 
sired. From  the  brotherhood  of  man,  I  se- 
lected one  friend--8nd  one  only " 

*For  what  did  you  select  him?— Not  for 
his  hoble  independent  character,  but  for  his 
servile  pretence  to  sentiments  and  fbelings 
like  your  own.  You  might  persuade  your- 
srif)  that  this  apparent  resemblance  was  sym- 
pathy, that  connecting  chain  of  kindred  inter- 
ests and  associatk)ns ;  but,  he  who  finds  his 
fHend  resemble  hitn  only  in  the  worst  parts 
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of  his  own  character,  may  certainly  suspect 
that  he  has  made  a  wrong  choice,  and  with 
nothing  more  substantial  to  calculate  upon, 
may  certainly  anticipate  deception  and  final 
disappointment  With  regard  to  your  mis- 
placed charity  and  kindness,  the  same  argu- 
ments would  very  justly  apply,  and  I  regret 
that  you  should  not  have  made  the  experi- 
ment elsewhere." 

"  Agnes,  you  are  a  cool  reasoner,  and  a 
strict  judge.  What  have  you  to  say  to  that 
melancholy  circumstance  which  has  sealed 
my  doom,  and  made  me  for  life  the  most 
miserable  of  men?" 

"My  dear  cousin,  I  would  not  willingly 
speak  on  this  subject,  but  in  words  of  the 
deepest  tenderness  and  sympathy  $  yet  since 
we  have  entered  upon  it  in  the  spirit  of  im- 
partial discussion,  and  since  there  is  no  alter- 
native but  to  throw  the  blame  either  upon 
you  as  an  accountable  h&ng^  or  upon  that 
which  you  call  destmy,  but  which  must 
eventually  be  referred  to  the  Author  of  our 
being ;  I  scruple  not  to  say,  that  in  contract- 
ing this  alliance,  you  were  guilty  of  the 
greatest  imprudence  of  your  life.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  touch  with  too  much  ireedom  a 
character  whose  every  feature  has  now  be- 
come sacred  to  us  through  suffering.  1  have 
never  met  with  any  one  more  lovely,  seldom 
with  one  more  calculated  to  injure  affection ; 
but  look  into  your  own  heart,  and  ask  what 
sympathy  could  possibly  exist  between  two 
beings  so  differently  constituted,  or  how  it 
was  possible  that  you  could  minister  to  each 
other's  happiness  ? 

"Marriage,  like  all  other  social  engage- 
ments, is  not  merely  an  appropriation  to  our- 
selves of  what  we  desire  to  possess.  It  is  a 
mutual  compact,  in  which  much  must  be  con- 
tributed on  both  sides  to  render  it  productive 
of  real  satisfaction.  It  is  not  my  wish  to  lift 
the  veU  which  is  very  properly  drawn  over 
the  secrets  of  domestic  life,  nor  to  pronounce 
upon  what  might  have  been  conceded,  palli- 
ated, or  reconciled ;  the  grand  error  was  in 
the  first  determination  you  made  to  unite 
yourself  to  one  whose  disposition,  tastes,  and 
habits,  were  so  totally  different  from  your 


own,  that  I  should  suppose  it  almost  inspom- 
able  for  any  circumstance  to  occur  In  which 
you  would  think  or  feel  together.'^ 

"  And  yet  you,  who  were  the  monitresB  of 
my  earfy  years,  never  gave  me  ooe  word  at 
warning,  when  you  saw  me  naking  the  hap- 
piness of  my  whole  life  upon  one  total  caatT 

"  Arnold,  you  cannot  surdy  need  to  be  ra- 
minded  howine^ctual  my  warnings  hitherto 
had  been,  and  how  impracticable  I  had  ever 
found  it,  even  in  the  most  trivial  irastancifti,  to 
change  your  ill-ehosen  mode  of  thinking  and 
acting.  Besides,  so  distant  as  I  then  was 
so  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  by  which 
you  were  influenced— what  right  had  I  to  in- 
terfere 1  I  was  astonished,  it  is  true  ;  jet  I 
knew  not  then  how  rashly  you  were  acting. 
But  let  us  leave  thepast,  dear  Arnold,  to  be 
visited  only  when  we  are  disposed  to  doubt 
the  good  providence  of  God,  and  would  «ay, 
in  the  presumption  of  our  hearts^  'I  havenot 
merited  this  stroke.' " 

^Then,  upon  what  subject,  may  I  Mk. 
would  you  please  to  eiqwtiate,  with  such  a 
companion  by  your  side  ?  TeO  me  what  the 
future  has  in  store  for  me!  Look  at  my 
household  gods,  and  say  if  they  rale  not  with 
the  sceptre  of  destruction  ?" 

Agnes  was,  indeed,  at  a  loss :  whether  she 
stretohed  her  prophetic  view  over  the  futive, 
or  looked  with  more  scrutinizing  eye  iqioD 
the  present  To  the  gloomy  and  determined 
misanthrope  the  one  was  as  barren  in  pros- 
pect as  the  other  was  sterile,  cold,  and  un- 
finitfiil  in  possession. 

^  You  make  me  no  reply,"  said  Arnold— 
"you  do  well  to  be  silent  You  have  known 
me  too  long  to  mock  my  ear  with  the  wonb 
of  consolation.'* 

<<I  have,  indeed,  lost  the  power  to  U^ 
again  the  little  beacon  of  hope  which  you 
have  so  oAen  extinguished— and,  with  thai 
power,  the  presumptuous  thought  thai  I 
might, 


m  some  way,  assist 


to  pilot  you 


through  the  storms  of  life:  but  remember, 
that  the  beacon  fire  which  is  lighted  by  a  ho- 
man  hand  is,  at  best  but  an  emanation  from 
the  fountain  of  eternal  light,  which  no  tem- 
pest of  tiiis  nether  worki  is  able  to  extinguii^ 
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I  and  which  may  ■hine  upon  the  boeom  of  the 
Ftonny  ocean,  or  the  brink  of  the  quiet  grave 
--that  the  warning  voice  of  man  is  but  like 
the  cry  of  the  shipwrecked  seaman  amongst 
the  rocks  and  shoals,  while  the  arm  of  Om- 
nipotence is  able  to  n^  back  the  fury  of 
the  foaming  waves,  to  stay  the  li^tning,  and 
hash  the  pealing  thunder,  and  le&d  forth  the 
despairing  seaman  into  the  harbour  of  ever- 
Issting  rest  r* 


Tears  passed  on,  and  the  misanthrope  re- 
mained unchanged,  except  that  a  deeper 
gtoom  was  added  to  his  despondency — a 
more  intolerable  sense  of  wretchedness  to 
hi«  despair.  As  the  fresh  glow  of  early  life 
tubaided,  one  kindly  feeling  after  another 
ceased  to  warm  his  heart,  until  the  last  and 
longMt  cherished,  the  pleasure  he  had  ever 
fnuod  in  the  companionship  of  his  best  friend, 
wu  gone  Ibr  ever. 

Agnes  had  become  the  happy  wife  of 
Waller  Percival,  whose  active  and  energetic 
rliaracter  was  well  calculated  to  assist  and 
forward  all  his  plans  of  usefulness.  Togeth- 
er they  supported  the  declining  health  of  a 
deroted  mother,  whose  unfailing  cheerful- 
ness fully  repaid  their  assiduity  and  care : 
tngf  ther  they  visited  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow  in  their  affliction,  watching  over  the 
feeble,  comforting  the  forlorn,  and  directing 
the  blind  and  erring  wanderer  how  to  obtain 
an  entrance  into  the  strait  and  narrow 
way:  and  having  lived  for  others  more  than 
r>r  themselves,  they  were  permitted  to  par- 
take together  of  that  cup  of  earthly  enjoy- 
mi*m  which  never  was,  and  never  will  be, 
h^M  out  to  those  who  would  snatch  it  with 
uritiallowed  hands — who  would  demand,  as 
a  nght,  what  is  only  granted  as  a  bocoi — 
who  would  stand  unbidden  at  the  marriage 
!Va*t— who  would  ask  for  the  ten  talents, 
ai^er  having  lost  the  one. 

Years  passed  on,  and  Lady  Forbes  was 
•till  faithful  to  her  tnist,  watching,  with  ma- 
ternal solicitude  over  the  mental  darkness  of 
her  benighted  child. 

"I  have  much  to  atone  for,"  she  would 


often  say,  when  Agnes  remonstrated  with 
her  upon  her  too  constant  and  unremitting 
atteiAion.  "Time  is  fleeting,  and  silvery 
hairs  are  warning  me  that  I  have  not  mueh 
to  lose.  Spare  me  not,  Agnes,  for  I  would 
not  spare  myself  I  know  that  nothing  I  can 
now  do  will  obliterate  the  past;  but  when  I 
reflect  upon  the  mercy  and  forbearance  of  a 
Divine  Providence,  who  bore  with  my  selflsh 
idolatry  so  long,  and  at  last  set  before  me  a 
higher  duty  and  a  better  hope,  I  am  not  wil- 
ling that  one  hour  should  pass  by  in  which  I 
may  be  found  to  have  forgotten  the  mighty 
debt  I  owe.  You  yourself  have  taught  me 
that  we  are  unable  to  purchase  heaven  by  our 
good  actions ;  but  all  the  efforts  of  the  long- 
est life  to  obey  the  Divine  will  are  due  from 
us,  in  gratitude  for  the  countless  mercies  we 
have  received.  Of  my  life,  one  hall)  at  least 
has  been  wasted :  you,  who  have  ever  been 
my  best  monitor,  should  not  hinder  me  in 
laying  my  ofiering  of  autumn  fruits  t^nn  the 
altar." 

"You  will  not  take  my  mother  away,** 
said  Ida,  pressing  the  hand  of  Lady  Forbes 
upon  her  burning  brow ;  "  no  earthly  power 
should  separate  a  mother  from  her  diild. 

This  was  one  of  the  lucid  intervals  in 
which  the  poor  sufferer  enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  weeping ;  and  her  tears  fell  thick  and 
fast,  as  she  told,  in  broken  accents,  how  her 
young  heart  had  often  pined  for  a  mother's 
love. 

"They  were  kind  to  me  in  Scotland,"  she 
continued — ^  kind  to  soothe,  and  flaUer,  and 
earess  me — but  a  mother  might  have  been 
kinder  still :  she  might  have  told  me  when  I 
did  wrong,  and  I  should  not  have  resented 
it  from  her.  No !  no  I  we  will  not  be  separa- 
ted— we  will  live  together,  and  I  will  try  to  be 
less  selfish  than  I  have  been.  My  own  dear 
mother  I  my  best  friend  I  what  can  I  do  now 
to  serve  you  T' 

"  You  shall  sing  to  us,  Ida." 

"  I  will  sing  to  you  a  hymn  that  Kenneth 
Frazer  taught  me — ^yet  not  a  hymn  exacdy, 
but  something  that  calls  back  my  better 
thoughts,  when  I  am  forgetting  to  be  grate- 
fid." 
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Tb«  aprteg  flowera  knsw  iMr  tfase  to  blooM ; 

The  sammer  d«wt  to  IhQ; 
The  ■tormy  winds  to  rise  ud  com* 

AC  wiBt«r'f  drMry  cftH ; 

The  nlghtfngale  knows  when  fb  linf 

Her  oridni^  dMtodf : 
The  ■CrtBfer  birtfto  itreteh  her  wtef 

Far  o'er  the  distant  aea. 

The  aileatsters  know  whoa  to  rain* 

Their  shiaing  Hghta  on  high ; 
The  itioon  to  shed  b^r  sflirer  ray« 

FroAi  oot  the  aaowskf ; 


itorefl 
Towvd  the  foldea  weat; 
^hu  tides  to  flow  from  pole  to  fole ; 
Tke  Ihaiiilng  wayes  to  reel. 


TluM  wide  creatios  owns  n  power 
Atpnme  o'er  eartii  md  aeaai 

That  porttoe  out  aonM  flttb^  ho« 
For  aU  hia  wgl  decrees. 

The«  Who*  df  ntnre's  works  Ike  pi 
Man  boasts  Us  nobler  call, 

Shall  he,  nngrateftil,  own  no  tiao 
IbthnktheLordoTnUI 
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or  4repplBff  bMkan  toto  Mupcy  wtDi, 
And  ffowtH  oU  te  drnwlH^MiW^  ■»  I 

C«wraiL 


CHAPTBB  L 

^Do  you  think  the  good  ladyofdiif  hooie 
win  aik  us  to  tit  down,  Charlotte  1" 

**  I  ihiDk  she  ought,''  was  the  repl7,ai  two 
&ir  damaela  took  their  ttand  apon  the  dean 
stone  ftep  of  a  plain  briok  dwelling. 

They  had  been  engaged  the  whole  mom- 
mg  in  collecting  enbeeriptioni  for  the  Bible 
Sodeqr,  and  had  not  yet  found  their  reward. 
Amoogit  the  inhabitanta  of  the  uoall  coun- 
try town  in  ^pdiich  their  drcnit  lay,  eome  had 
regarded  them  with  suipicton,  eome  had  at- 
tacked them  with  reproachea,  and  few  bad 
ofiered  than  a  aeat;  until,  wearied  with 
their  laek,  Uiey  determbed  to  take  piwnxh 
tage  of  the  first  tolerable-looking  maoaioD 
for  that  rest  which  even  Tirtuoua  exertiona 
rttjuire. 

''Thia  long  delay  fnomiaea  hot  a  cold 
wdcome,"  aaid  one  of  the  young  ladiiQa,  aa 
the  ilow  motementa  of  alipperad  Aet  wem 
beard  atong  the  panaga. 

With  much  apparent  diffienl^r  Iha  key 
waa  toraad,  and  the  door  beii^  partially 
opened  l^  a  wrinkled  hand,  an  old  womim, 
whoia  yean  ml^t  have  entitled  her  to  « 
pluaof  raatin.thkworid,at  leaat,botwho 
waa  evklently  aim  tortured  with  honaehoM 
ioxielieB,  aloed  bdbra  them,  aa  if  IP  impede 
tbflirentranea. 

**  Doae  Mia.  Irrina  lite  haie  r 
oftheladiaa. 

I    The  WQBMA  made  ao  reply  s  ] 
<Uftntaly  round,  opened  the  door  of  a 


■man  parlour,  wide  enough  for  them  to 
enter. 

''Nothing  but  old  women,"  thought  the 
damaela,  aa  they  obaenred  the  figure  of  a 
person  little  inferior  in  years  to  their  silent 
conductress,  seated  by  the  fire.  There  was 
nothing  peculiar  in  her  dress  or  countenance, 
and  when  she  begged  them  to  be  seated,  it 
waa  as  much  with  the  indifierence  of  one 
who  has  grown  fkmiiiar  with  the  world  in  its 
most  ordinary  charactei;^  as  one  who  has  ac- 
quired the  ease  and  complacency  of  iaahion- 
able  life.  She  was,  however,  loo  well  brad 
to  ask  her  visitors  d^  purpose  of  their  eom^ 
logs  V)d  after  a  few  common^plaoe remark^ 
they  sat  and  whispered  together,  or  rather 
talked  over,  in  an  under  tone,  the  adveo- 
turn  of  the  morning,  as  If  no  one  had  been 
ptfeaent. 

"  What  had  we  bM  do  with  the  money 
from  Mary  Staines  1"  aakcdone. 

"  Give  it  to  the  treaaurar  «t  00061"  w«a 
die  reply. 

''I  think  not  It  would  certainly  be  more 
just)  but  dooH  you  think  it  wopld  oS|od 
de^r  Mr.  Drawnover. 

''Mr.  Drawnoverhas  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  that  I  knaw  of;  and  yet  it  might  be  dan- 
g&roq»  to  displease  him,  he  seams  disposed 
to  be  as  hbenl^ 

DiiBcohies  seemed  to  incieaae  around 
tbaaasiVieotageotiof  refiumaiiDOi  and  ao 
waan  were  they  in  the  eontest  between  jostiee 
aad  the  libsnl  Mr.  Drawnoter,  aa  not  to  no- 
tice the  ebeage  irtiich  had  taken  plaea  in 
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the  whole  aspect  of  the  old  lady,  their  sole 
auditor ;  until,  arriving  at  the  crisiB  of  their 
dispute,  one  of  them  positively  asserted  that 
her  plan  would  be  the  most  equitable.  The 
old  woman  then  rose  from  her  chair,  and, 
fixing  a  keen  look  upon  the  other,  laid  her 
withered  hand  upon  her  arm,  and  exclaimed, 
"  And  can  you  hesitate  7" 

An  electric  shock  would  scarcely  have  oc^ 
casioned  greater  convulsions  in  the  form  of 
the  fair  disputant 

» Listen  to  mel"  continued  the  ancient 
dame,  drawing  her  youthfld  companion  to 
the  window,  ''Behold  yon  sun,  the  great 
source  of  light  and  life !  Were  he  to  consult 
the  inclinations  of  man,  where,  think  you, 
would  he  shine?  When  the  city  dame 
walked  forth,  she  would  beg  that  the  splen- 
dour of  his  beams  might  be  turned  away,  in 
mercy  to  her  lily  skin ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  husbandman  would  implore  the 
blessing  of  his  rajrs,  to  ripen  the  harvest  of 
his  hope;  and  the  sportsman  would  curse 
his  mid-day  heat ;  while  the  prayer  of  the 
aged  and  infirm  would  arise  from  the  abodes 
of  wretchedness,  that  some  portion  of  his 
warmth  and  brightness  might  illuminate  their 
himible  dwellings:  but  yon  glorious  lumi- 
nary, drawn  by  the  hand  of  mercy,  and  di- 
rected by  the  councik  of  wisdom,  goes  on 
his  heavenly  way  imdeviating,  giving  beauty 
and  gladness  to  the  earth — to  the  industri- 
ous labourer,  the  morning  light^to  the 
flowers  and  fruits,  the  mid-day  heat — to  the 
worn  and  the  weary,  the  calm  of  eveoing — 
and  to  the  wide  realm  of  nature  the  repose 
of  night! 

''You  wonder  at  my  earnestness  and 
warmth.  Look  upon  me ;  and  if  your  youth- 
ful eyes  shrink  not  from  a  sight  so  abject, 
contemplate  the  being  before  you.  1  have 
spent  a  long  life  in  the  service  of  my  fellow- 
creatures,  adapting  myself  to  their  various 
moods  and  temperaments,  labouring  to  make 
myself  beloved— and  my  reward  has  been  a 
lonely  and  desolate  old  age.  Not  one  of  all 
those  to  whose  ha]^iness  or  amusement  I 
have  contributed  would  now  seek  me  in  this 
lowly  habitation,  to  soothe  my  hours  of  wei^ 


riness  or  pain.  I  had  friend*— I  had  fbrtaoe 
— I  had  all  diat  reoden  hk  dewable,  and 
have  been  assailed  by  few  of  its  most  tiymg 
calamities ;  yet  has  disiqppointment  been  my 
daily  portion,  and  sorrow  the  oompnninn  of 
my  path.  Tears  more  than  time  have  worn 
these  furrows  on  my  cheek*-I  am  not  ao  old 
as  I  am  wretched  H* 

A  long  pause  ensued,  daring  which  die 
sufferer  appeared  to  be  struggling  with  soiBe 
mental  agony.  Restless,  but  sileat,  she  sat 
with  both  her  hands  pressed  violently  upoa 
her  forehead,  and  her  head  bent  fiirward  as 
if  beneath  the  weight  of  severe  afflietioB.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  floodgates  of  memaiy 
were  thrown  c^ien,  and  the  dehige  diat 
poured  in  brought  nothing  along  with  it  but 

(•  Wn^a,  oa  tb«  lift  forf  WMdt  or  Mttw^ML" 

It  was  strange  to  behold  one  who  had  ao 
nearly  finished  her  course — one  who  had  vp- 
preached  the  confines  of  eternity — thus  agi- 
tated by  the  recollection  of  former  yeaia.  It 
was  not,  however,  with  fruidess  effiut  tfiat 
she  endeavoured  to  regain  her  former  coai- 
posure.  She  cleared  her  voice,  and  smoothed 
her  forehead,  and,  rising  from  the  posture  of 
humiliation,  in  a  calm  and  coUected  mmnn^ 
resumed  the  thread  of  her  disoourae. 

"  I  said  that  I  had  spent  a  long  Bfb  in  die 
service  of  my  fellow-creatures.  Well  might 
I  quote  the  memorable  words  of  the  djkig 
Cardinal,  and  say, '  That  had  I  served  my 
God  half  as  sincerely  as  I  have  so^ed  my 
fiiends.  He  would  not  have  leA  me  thus.* 
I  said  that  I  had  served  my  fellowHsreatiires ; 
but  what  was  my  motive  ?  If  kind  offices, 
and  willing  gif^  and  charity,  and  good  will 
— if  patient  suffering,  and  unmurmuring  nib- 
mission,  may  entitle  me  to  the  name  of  Chm- 
tian,  I,  indeed,  have  been  a  follows  of  Qirist 
But,  let  me  ask  again,  what. was  my  motive? 
With  kind  servicee  I  sought  to  parchmm 
friends,  amongst  v^om  I  might  live,  the 
centre  of  a  charmed  circle— friends,  whose 
partial  love  might  screen  my  frmlts  and  foi- 
bles, even  fVom  my  own  observatioo ;  with 
gifts  I  conciliated  those  whom  my  humour 
sometimes  ofiended ;  with  ehariQr  I  bought 
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th«  poor,  that  my  step  might  be  welcome  in 
the  cottage  of  the  needy,  and  my  counte- 
nance haOed  aa  the  harbmger  of  joy.  To 
every  creature  in  the  universe  my  heart  na- 
turally overflowed  with  benevolence.  I  was 
patient,  too,  by  nature,  and  never  hesitated 
to  lufler  in  the  cause  of  another,  when  cer- 
tain that  suffering  would  be  known  and  ap- 
preciated. To  submit,  without  resistance, 
was  a  part  of  my  creed — and  verily,  I  had 
my  reward ;  for  all  that  I  did  and  endured 
(and  truly  there  was  enough  of  both)  was 
without  any  reference  to  a  higher  object  than 
that  of  making  myself  beloved :  and  I  am 
the  more  willing  to  lay  my  own  errors  before 
the  world,  because  the  character  at  which  I 
aimed  is  one  that  too  frequently  passes  under 
the  designation  of  amiable^  and,  as  such,  is 
held  up  to  admiration,  while  concealing,  be- 
neath a  cloak  of  loveliness,  a  selfish  and  ig- 
noble mind. 

*^  Should  either  of  my  fair  friends  be  run- 
ning heedlessly  upon  the  shoals  where  I 
have  suffered  shipwreck,  it  may  be  worth 
her  while  to  listen  for  a  few  hours  to  the  de- 
tail of  circumstances  tending  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  thoee  feelings  which  have  made  me 
what  I  am — feeUngs,  which  have  been  a 
constant  source  of  disappointment  and  humil- 
iation for  threescore  years — feelings,  which 
■till  pursue  me  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and 
occupy  that  place  in  my  heart  where  higher 
ihoogfats  should  reign  supreme. 

'^  Raise  not  your  expectations  to  ttie 
heights  of  romantic  interest :  mine  has  been 
the  cQiaroofi  lot  of  mortals^my  character 
Qomarked  by  any  extraordinary  traits.  The 
'  narrative  to  which  I  call  your  attention  is 
that  of  a  nus-«pent,  but,  in  great  measure,  an 
ino&nsive  life,  displaying  none  of  the  ex- 
f  trtaies  of  vice  or  virtue,  good  fortune  or 
calamity.  Perhaps;,  were  I  inclined  to  look 
with  partial  eye  upon  the  past,  I  might  be 
thie  to  recount  no  trilling  number  of  actions 
commendable  in  themselves,  and  which,  had 
they  originated  in  a  love  of  God,  and  devoted- 
neat  to  his  service,  might  have  been  held  as 
memorials  in  my  fkvour ,  but  which,  having 
toothing  Ibr  tbdr  object,  save  the  transieot 
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applause  of  fickle  fViends,  have  passed  away 
from  my  remembrance  with  ^  worthless 
stimulus  by  which  they  were  excited. 

^  Alas  t  my  young  IHends,  it  Is  only  that 
heaven-bom  benevolence,  which  regards  all 
human  creatures  as  the  children  of  one  Uni- 
versal Father,  that  can  prompt  us  to  true 
Christian  charity  and  love.  It  is  only  by 
first  desiring  to  serve  God,  that  we  can  ever 
effectually  serve  mankind. 

^  But  I  detain  you,  and  the  hour  is  late. 
Come  to  me  to-morrow  evening.  If  you  are 
at  leisure,  and  have  no  more  agreeable  em- 
ployment, and  you  shall  listen  to  the  story  of 
an  old  woman." 


CHAPTER  n. 

FArraruL  to  the  appointed  hour,  on  the  fbl- 
lowing  day  the  two  young  ladies  seated  them- 
selves at  the  fireside  of  their  venerable  friend, 
who  commenced  her  simple  narrative  with- 
out fkrther  introduction. 


I  was  bom  to  that  statkm  in  life  which 
entitled  me  to  all  the  indulgences  and  advan- 
tages that  a  reasonable  mmd  could  desire. 
My  mother  died  early,  and  my  father,  being 
fully  engaged  with  the  business  of  a  bank,  in 
which  he  was  an  active  partner,  an  older  sister 
and  myself  were  sent,  during  the  usual  term 
of  education,  to  a  fashionable  boarding-school, 
and  afterwards  leA  to  the  uncontrouled  for- 
mation of  our  own  tastes,  and  the  regulation 
of  our  own  conduct.  For  my  sister  this  was 
all  sufficient^  as  her  regular,  methodical,  and 
even  temperament  secured  her  against  any 
temptation  to  deviate  from*tiia  customs  most 
approved  in  society.  At  first,  I  thought  that 
her  immoveable  stability  of  character  arose 
solely  fVom  apathy  of  fbeling ;  but  1  learned 
in  time,  to  respect  the  sub^ttntial  reasons  she 
was  able  to  give  for  everything  she  did;  and 
afler  experience  taught  me  that  she  had  all  I 
along  been  acting  upon  principle.    She  had  I 
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not,  it  is  true^  the  moct  conciliating  manners 
to  those  around  her ;  and  often,  when  I  would 
gladly  have  made  her  my  guid^  and  support, 
I  fancied  myself  driven  away  from  her  con- 
fidence and  auction.  Still  she  was  so  ex- 
emplary in  her  daily  walk  and  conversation, 
that  she  was  exacdy  fitted  to  be  h«ld  vgp  as 
an  example  to  oth^v,  and,  in  this  way,  was 
often  forced  upon  my  notice  In  the  most  injti- 
dicious  manner,  along  with  reproach^  liber- 
ally bestowed  upon  myself. 

Thus  is  the  baneful  poison  of  envy  not  un* 
frequently  administered  to  the  infant  mind — 
fatal  to  happiness,  and  destructive  to  every 
kindly  feeling.  Thus  I  inwardly  resolved, 
that  if  I  could  not  be  so  much  respeeted  as 
my  sister,  I  would  be  more  beloved :  nor  was 
I  long  in  accomplishing  my  purpose,  for 
alas !  it  is  not  merit  alone  that  ensures  the 
attachment  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

Naturally  quick  sighted  and  versatile,  I 
first  made  observations  upon  the  tastes  and 
prejudices  of  those  around  me,  and  then,  as 
I  felt  my  way,  fell  in  with  their  peculiar  sen- 
timents, until  I  often  found  that  I  had  really 
adopted  what  I  had  intended  only  tacitly  to 
assume.  I  was  not,  certainly,  daring  enough 
openly  to  assert  my  acquiescence  in  that 
which  I  did  not  believe;  but|  there  are  many 
ways  of  appearing  to  agree  with  those  who 
converse  with  us,  without  directly  telling  a 
falsehood* 

No  sooner  were  my  sister  and  myself  of 
age  to  be  introduced,  than  having  the  repo* 
tation  of  lbr'.ane  and  some  beautyi  ourhouae 
was  thronged  with  visitors*  For  our  coon* 
tenanoe  and  protection  under  these  novel 
circumstances  my  lather  had  arranged  with 
a  widowed  sister,  Mrs*  Morris,  who  had  long 
been  struggling  to  maintain  her  daughter 
and  hersdf  upon  the  scan^  remnant  of  a 
clergyman's  stipend,  and  they  came  acconl*- 
in^y  to  live  near  us,  not  a  little  gratified  by 
the  opportuni^  of  partaking  jn  the  amuse- 
ment of  our  parties. 

At  first,  I  adi^nced  warily  ^xfioa  the  slip* 
pery  and  adventnroua  path  I  had  chosen,  for 
I  had  much  to  learn,  without  which  it  was 
impoanble  to  make  8oecesBfuia4vanoes;  but 
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my  faculties  being  always  awake  and  watdir 
fui,  it  was  8Uipr»ng  how  soon  I  waa ablets 
throw  in  my  well-timed  observatioiis  upon 
the  common  topes  of  conversatioii.  Tim, 
however,  was  not  so  much  my  field  ef  fn- 
umph  as  the  cultivation  of  private  mttmaeies; 
for,  I  may  say  lor  myself)  that  I  bad  natwal* 
ly  a  kind  and  afiectionate  heart,  and  that  thft 
sympathy  and  interest  wiiich  I  so  fliieBl^ 
expressedi  was  reaL  Nor  was  k  less  sinccie 
than  unbounded,  for  In  my  varied  eiqierieaoe, 
I  imbibed  no  prejudice,  but  could  feel  fer  all 
—the  high  and  the  low,  the  wise  aod  Ibe 
weak,  the  good  and  the  eviL 

On  first  turning  my  attention  to  religiQii,  I 
was  mueh  surprised,  that  the  blesed  bepe 
held  forth  to  all  numkbd  on  equal  terBi%  in- 
stead of  being  a  bond  of  holy  feQowBhip  aod 
love,  should  so  often,  under  &Ise  pretence^ 
be  made  the  root  of  envy,  malice,  and  aH  ud- 
eharitableness !  Of  this,  I  had  ample  oppor* 
tunity  of  making  frequent  and  moomful  ob- 
servations, for  the  circle  of  my  acqoaintaBee 
included  sectarians  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion, who  seriously  and  eamestiy  warned  me 
against  the  danger  of  each  others  aoeietop.  I 
"  There  must,''  thought  I,  <<  be  aofnetfaiB^  I 
strange  in  that  institution,  whose  membcn  - 
dimgree  amongst  themselves  j"  and  I  bad 
one  friend,  who  ventured  to  insinuate,  that 
the  fault  was  in  religion  itself,  and  not  in  the 
misconceptions  which  man  had  fomed  of  it; 
the  mingling  of  his  own  pride,  paasioo,  and 
prejudice,  with  i^  holy  injunctk>ns,  and  the 
resistance  of  his  rebellious  heart  to  the  over- 
ruling influence  of  a  merciful  and  gradous 
Providence. 

Amongst  my  intimate  and  confideoiial 
fnends,  I  could  claim  a  methodist,  a  quaker, 
a  unitarian,  and  a  calvinist;  all  characten 
whom  I  esteemed  superior  to  myself  and  well 
calculated  to  instruct  my  mind,  aod  direet 
my  judgment  With  each  of  theae^  1  en- 
deavoured to  make  my  creed  agree  as  near^ 
ly  as  possible.  I  attended  their  places  of 
worship,  read  their  books,  and  listened  |» 
their  arguments,  invariably  arriving  at  the 
final  GonvictloD|  that  a  great  deal  might  be 
jaid  for  9fl    JPut,  though  I  was  satisfied 
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vnih  this  eonclunon,  my  friends  were  not 
With  the  moBt  Bweq»ing  condemnation  they 
•itadced  all  doctrines  but  their  own,  and  some 
of  the  most  unsatisraetory  moments  of  my 
life  were  spent  in  listening  to  the  abuses  and 
sarcasms  which  these  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity levelled  against  each  other.  But 
more  distressing  still  to  me,  were  the  less 
obtrusive  lamentations  expressed  in  a  milder 
^Htwith  which  they  would  sometimes  be- 
moan the  errors  of  those  who  looked  upon  the 
great  truths  of  religion  with  views  and  feel- 
ings different  from  their  own.  To  those  who 
spoke  thus  mildly,  I  was  disposed  to  give 
more  heed,  and  used  on  such  occasions  to  re- 
tire to  my  own  chamber,  with  a  heart  tor- 
tured by  accumulating  doubts  and  apprehen- 
sions. 

« Ii;^'  thought  I,  "  it  is  impoflslble  that  any 
creed  but  one  can  save  us,  it  is  high  time  for 
me  to  settle  my  own  faith,''  and  in  order  to 
do  this  without  partiality  or  bias^  I  read  the 
acriptures  with  my  separate  friends,  listening 
attentively  to  their  different  interpretations 
of  particular  passages,  until  my  brain  was 
Deady  turned,  and  my  tpititB  were  more  op- 
presaed  than  before.  Oh  I  if  I  had  but  simr 
plified  my  views— if  I  had  but  dared  to 
shake  off  the  bondage  <^  the  world,  and 
looked  for  instruction  to  Him  who  is  able  to 
ieaoh  as  never  man  taught,— I  might  now  in 
my  old  age  have  opened  the  bible  as  a  book 
of  consolation,  with  feelings  undisturbed  by 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  man,  which  still 
Bttaeh  to  every  page  upon  which  I  cast 
ray  eye,  as  memoiy  recalls  the  various  trans- 
bttioiii,  constructions,  and  arguments,  that 
were  fixrcod  upon  my  attention  along  with 
oay  irst  searching  of  the  scriptures  of 
truth. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  reconcile  my  own 
ideem  of  religion  to  the  various  and  oontendr 
MDg  opinions  of  others,  I  secret^  resolved  to 
IcftTOthis  great  and  weighty  consideration 
to  a  later  period  of  my  life,  when  my  judg- 
ment would  be  more  matured;  aod  while 
caralully  observing  the  line  of  right  and 
wrong  ia  my  moral  oonduct,  hearing  all  the 
of  afl  parties,  aod  Imping  my 
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mind  unwarped  by  prejudice,  and  open  to 
conviction,  I  could  not,  I  thought,  be  deviat- 
ing very  far  from  the  ri^^t  path ;  and  must 
in  tjme  gather  wisdom.  As  if  nothing  more 
was  required  to  constitute  my  claim  to  eter- 
nal happiness.  Surely  the  simple  question 
why  Jesus  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world, 
might  have  roused  me  from  this  dangerous 
dream  of  slothful  security.  But  the  ^  aim 
of  my  existence"  was  not  here — Christ  was 
not  the  master  whom  I  had  chosen ;  the 
world  was  the  tyrant  who  ruled  my  life,  and 
the  hardness  of  his  jroke,  and  the^ei^^t  of 
his  burden,  I  had  hardly  yet  begun  to  feeL 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  I  thought  it  would 
be  more  noble  boldly  to  assert  the  indepen- 
dence of  mmd  i  and  I  had  myself  some  fa- 
vourite notions,  which  I  more  than  once 
stood  forth  to  defend ;  but  such  ebullitions 
of  feeling  seemed  to  make  me  enemies,  and 
I  found  it  would  not  do. 

I  recollect  one  evening  in  particular,  when 
the  conviction  of  the  smallness  of  the  part  I 
was  acting  forced  itself  upon  me  with  morti- 
fying truth.  At  the  house  of  a  gentleman, 
vrho  took  an  active  part  in  all  popular  aA 
fairs,  a  large  party  had  been  cdlected,  pre- 
vious to  an  evening  lecture  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.  It  was  my  fate  to  be  seated  be- 
side a  very  handsome  gentleman,  just  re- 
turned from  the  West  Indies,  who  was  insin- 
uating his  plausible  arguments,  wherever 
he  could  find  a  sufficient  want  of  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  to  make  i  om  for  their 
admittance.  Seeing  he  was  likely  to  be  the 
star  of  the  evening,  I  accommodated  my 
lens  accordingly,  to  receive  the  beams  of 
this  western  luminary.  I  was  a  good  lis- 
tener, than  which  a  greater  recommendation 
cannot  well  be  found  to  the  general  suffrage 
of  SDcie^;  for  since  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  (to  say  nothing  of  woman)  are 
better  pleased  to  talk  Jthan  be  silent,  one-hal^ 
at  least,  in  all  companies  must  remain  dumb 
and  disappointed.  I  had,  I  believe,  an  atten- 
tive, interested  look,  that  niade  many  an  un- 
fortunate proser,  who  had  worn  out  his  audi- 
ence until  one  afrer  another  had  gone  off  to 
join  the  general  buzz,  turn  to  me,  willi  his 
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unfinished  history  of  himself  or  his  doings 
still  quivering  on  his  lips:  and  let  none 
plume  themselves  upon  the  quality  of  pa- 
tience, imless  they  can  say,  like  me,  that  on 
such  occasions  they  have  invariably  heard 
the  story  out. 

In  the  present  instance,  I  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  ask  a  few  grave  questions  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  as  if  I  really  wanted  to 
be  informed  by  a  judicious,  impartial,  and 
enlightened  observer,  before  I  made  up  my 
mighty  mind ;  and  a  pair  of  brilliant  eyes  were 
beaming  upon  me,  and  before  the  whole  as- 
sembly I  was  seen  to  be  engaged  in  earn- 
est conversation  with  the  gentleman  from 
the  West  Indies.  He  spoke  so  long  and 
loud,  and  looked  so  animated  and  hand- 
some, that  other  listeners  joined  our  circle  of 
interest,  which  at  last  extended  itself  so  as 
to  include  all  the  party  except  one;  and 
other  pretty  ladies  besides  myself  peeped 
from  beneath  their  shining  ringlets,  and 
asked  if  it  was  really  true  that  the  slaves 
were  so  well  dressed,  and  did  not  actually 
feed  on  odious  beans  7 

"True,  beyond  all  doubt,"  rephed  the 
gentleman,  "  that  they  are  oflen  dressed  in 
a  manner  that  would  excite  the  envy  of 
many  a  poor  English  girl.  Could  one  of 
your  peasants  behold  the  active,  healthy- 
looking  men  and  women,  whose  labour  may 
well  be  called  play,  when  compared  with 
that  of  your  population  of  paupers;  could 
he  behold  them  seated  through  the  sultry 
hours  of  the  day  under  the  shade  of  magnifi- 
cent trees,  whose  Indian  foliage  spreads  a 
cool  shadow  on  the  verdant  earth,  there  en^ 
joying  their  plentiful  repast  of  wholesome 
rice,  flavoured  with  delicious  vegetables; 
could  he  behold  them  returning  to  their  ha- 
bitations, where  hunger  and  poverty  are 
never  pennir.ted  to  threaten  their  security, 
he  would  rather  petition  that  he  and  his 
fiimily  might  share  the  ikte  of  the  negro^ 
than  that  the  negro  should  be  exposed  to 
that  penury  under  which  he  is  groaning." 

«But  the  cart-whip!"   sighed  a  gentle 
lady. 
"  The  whip,  my  dear  madam,  is  more  a 


threat  than  a  real  infliction,  and,  I  acnipk 
not  to  say,  has  been  more  heard  of  in  Eng- 
land than  in  the  country  where  H  is  e^ 
to  resound  with  such  frightful  »CTCrity.» 

^But  the  separation  of  near  connexiott,  j 
and  die  breaking  up  of  families^  caid  a 
fair  bride. 

With  a  smile  worthy  the  demon  of  Fa»t, 
the  handsome  gentleman  replied  by  iD-Ciziied 
sarcasms  upon  the  exaggerated  happmeas  :| 
-of  domestic  lifb,  questioning  whether  many  I 
a  wise  man  would  not  rather  be  well  rid  of 
his  Zantippe,  than  doomed  to  the  discord  of 
her  temper  through  life.  I 

This  remark  was  ill  suited  to  the  taste  of 
EngMi  ladies ;  and  I  was  amongst  a  voy 
small  minority  who  laughed,  and  seemed  to  j! 
think  the  joke  a  good  one.  '  j 

"  There  is  one  question,"  said  my  sister,  \\ 
with  tamest  gravity,  «  which  I  hare  always  ]| 
thought  sufficient  to  quiet  the  idle  qiecala- 
tions  of  those  who  are  not  compelled  to  re- 
gard the  subject  in  a  poUtical  point  of  view 
—Is  slavery  compatible  with  the  priBc^hss 
of  Christiam'ty  7^ 

Here  the  gentleman  forgot  himaeir 
and  asked,  with  a  look  of  derisioii, 
Christianity  was  ever  intended  for  a  dsas  «f 
beings  acknowledged  to  be  but  one  etepabo«<e 
the  brutes  '^-at  which,  the  minority  beoaae 
smaller,  and  even  I  scarcely  ventiired  a  loolt 
of  approbation. 

The  pause  which  Mowed  allowed  ray  sis-  j' 
ter  time  to  speak  again,  which  she  dM  with  |' 
a  degree  of  warmth  and  indignatioo  iitii<in, 
almost  to  herself!  ' 

*<  For  those  who  have  to  govern  the  etatB,"* '. 
said  she,  ^  h  may  be  essential  to  the  prescin , 
condition  of  man,  that  a  portion  of  tcppaarat '! 
evil  should  be  mixed  with  good,  In  ei^er  to  j 
force  into  operation  those  wholesome  regii- ; 
lations  ^diich  are  designed  to  ooiroet  old  ! 
abuses  and  lotig^established  errors — in  A*  , 
same  way  that  medicines  of  poisonous  qnalii;' ' 
are  sometimes  administered  to  the  sick,  be-  ; 
fore  the  constitution  can  be  fitted  for  ofttonJ 
food :  but,  when  those  whose  sphere  of  i 
tion  is  within  the  limits  of  social  and  i 
tic  life  can  listeo  with  pleasorelo  i 
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tevcIM  agftinsl  the  iiwCitutioni  which  teoure 
to  them  the  poeteenon  of  all  they  ino0t  va- 
lue or  enjoy,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that 
the  ladiee  of  England  are  not  yet  tuffioieat- 
ty  enHichleoed ;  and  therefore  I  propose,  at 
the  evening  it  fkr  advanced,  that  we  should 
prepare  to  tirten  to  sounder  reasonhig,  and 
argmMOlB  more  fitted  for  a  Christian  com- 


With  this  the  company  rose,  and  a  gentle- 
man who  had  sat  apart  from  the  rest  atten- 
tively taming  over  a  handle  of  pi^iers  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  walked  across  the  room, 
and,  eflering  his  arm  lo  my  sister,  said,  with 
a  look  of  benignity,  **  I  mm  happy  to  have 
found  a  sitter^spirit  in  a  ttrange  iaod." 

I  BOW  fmnd  he  was  the  lecturer ;  and, 
when  the  West  Indian  paid  the  same  com- 
piiment  to  me,  I  hekl  down  my  head  with 
very  shame  and  vexation,  at  being  thus 
tdeotiied  with  what  I  believed  in  my  heart 
was  the  wrong  cause* 

"*•  Who  is  that  dogmatical  young  lady  1** 
asked  my  oompanioo,  with  a  scowling  brow. 
I  eoold  not,  dared  not  say  she  was  my  sis- 
ter, hot,  drawing  my  shawl  around  me,  com- 
plaiDed  loudly  of  the  evening  air,  as  if  I  had 
net  heard  hit  ({uestioii. 
Delbre  the  lecture  concluded,  I  wat  naore 
than  ever  of  my  new  friend.  He 
for  the  express  purpose  of  dis- 
tarbing  the  meeting ;  and,  aAer  the  ridicu- 
loQS  bombast  of  every  attack  upon  the  pa- 
tieac  and  dignified  speaker,  he  directed  his 
trnmphant  eyee  to  me  with  such  pointed 
certainty  of  iq»plause,  that  I  would  gladly 
have  exchanged  my  conspicuous  situation 
with  that  ef  the  lowest  door-keeper  in  the 
Unmovad  by  these  repeated 
from  the  midst  of  the  assembly, 
thak«tarer  went  on  with  hit  cool  statement 
of  foets,  and  his  earnest  appeals  to  common 
as  little  shaken  by  each  momentary 
as  the  sturdy  oak  of  the  forest 
bf  Ibe  pelting  of  the  patting  shower :  and, 
before  the  expirmtkm  of  one  hour,  the  brave 
of  the  West  India  interest  had 
good  his  exit,  leaving  the  field  to  the 
of  an  abler  power. 


CHAPTER  m. 

"  How  very  much  I  should  like  to  ascend  in 
a  balloon  P  said  one  amongst  a  group  of 
young  ladies  who  sat  around  my  fkther's  fire. 
Her  courage  being  called  in  question,  we  ap- 
pealed to  each  other  on  the  score  of  indivi- 
dual daring,  until,  as  the  enthusiasm  spread, 
we  one  and  all  declared  that,  if  ever  the 
temptation  should  be  offered  us,  we  would 
mount  without  a  shadow  of  hesitation. 

I  was  then  a  young  and  credulous  looker- 
on  tipon  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  did  not 
know  how  very  little  the  idle  bravado  of  a 
private  drele  has  to  do  with  the  real  buti- 
ness  of  life.  My  cousin,  Jane  Morris,  a  strict 
judge  of  the  conduct  of  others  (whatever  the 
might  be  of  her  own,)  was  amongst  the 
number;  and,  when  her  earnest  protesta- 
tkms  joined  the  rest,  I  thought  the  experi- 
ment must  surely  be  worth  trying. 

About  twelve  months  af^  this,  I  was 
visiting  in  a  distant  county,  when  a  cele- 
brated aeronaut  announced  his  intention  of 
ascending  flnom  that  privileged  spot  He 
was  known  to  the  fiimily  with  whom  I  wat 
then  a  guest,  and  spent  the  day  preceding 
his  exploit  with  us.  Ever  too  ready  to  catch 
the  tone  and  manners  of  those  by  whom  I 
was  surromided,  I  looked  upon  this  person 
as  nothing  less  than  a  hero;  and,  when  he 
spoke  of  happier  men  who  were  honoured 
with  the  company  of  ladies  in  their  aerial  ad- 
ventures, I  turned  to  him  and  atked  whether 
he  had  not  a  friend  or  sister  courageous 
enough  to  share  his  dangers. 

**  No,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  **  I  am  alone  in 
theworid." 

There  was  something  in  hit  look  and  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  which  interested  me  deeply. 
A  new  feeling  flashed  across  my  mind.  I 
hesitated — the  countenance  of  my  host  wore 
an  approving  smile,  and  I  offered  myself  at 
hit  companion  in  the  exhibition  of  the  follow- 
ing day.  A  burst  of  appihute,  worthy  a 
more  noMe  efibrt,  immediately  followed,  and 
for  a  few  hours  6f  my  life,  I  believed  myself 
to  iMa  heroine. 

I  will  not  describe  the  enflwaiam  which 
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Buppoited  me  throagfa  these  honn,  because  I 
esteem  such  bewOderment  of  mind  no  better 
than  a  dizzy  dream ;  neither  will  I  tell  you 
how  much  more  beautiful  this  world  of  ours 
appears  to  the  distant  and  elevated  beholder, 
than  to  those  whose  nearer  iospectioa  pene- 
trates into  the  minutie  of  ordioaiy  existeDoe : 
it  is  more  consonant  to  my  purpose  to  say, 
how  frequently  I  recalled  the  conversation 
of  the  little  party  before  alluded  to,  and  with 
what  triumph  I  thought  of  reluming  home, 
the  object  of  their  wonder,  envy,  and  admira- 
tion. For  I  should  then  have  been  exalted 
above  the  world ;  I  should  have  dared  to  do 
ifdiat  other  women  only  dream  of,  I  should 
have  voluntarily  risked  my  life.  "For  what?" 
would  have  been  a  very  natural  question, 
and  one  to  which  I  was  ill  prepared  with  a 
reply ;  but  I  thought  of  do  such  strict  inves- 
tigation. I  had  been  urged  on  by  the  appro- 
bation of  every  one  around  me ;  I  was  ani- 
tamed  and  cheered  by  my  companion,  and,  I 
knew  that  kind  welcomes  and  applause 
awaited  my  return  to  earth. 

My  wild  adventure  was  attended  with  no 
accident  Safe  again  upon  terra  firraa,  I 
was  haQed  with  a  momentary  interest,  so 
rapturous  i^iile  it  lasted,  as  to  make  me  (eel 
like  a  creature  from  another  worid ;  and  in  a 
few  days,  I  had  the  more  mundane  but  not 
less  exciting  gratification,  of  seeing  my  own 
name  in  the  public  journals  associated  with 
magnanimity,  beauty,  and  grace. 

With  these  accumulated  honours  fresh  on 
my  brow,  I  returned  home,  where  my  gloiy 
was  soon  robbed  of  its  lustre  by  the  cold,  re- 
proachful looks  of  my  sister,  and  the  open 
ridicule  of  my  cousin  Jane.  In  vain  I  re- 
minded her  of  what  she  herself  had  said. 
She  scarcely  recollected  the  circumstance  at 
all— certainly,  nottiing  on  her  part  that  could 
have  given  sanction  to  so  extraordinary  step. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  had  you  been 
in  my  place,  you  would  not  have  gone  T* 

^  Most  assuredly  not" 

"  That  you  would  not  have  enjoyed  it?" 

"  Perhaps,  I  might,  in  a  private  way ;  but 
as  a  public  exhibition,  with  a  strange  gentle- 
man!— I  assure  you  there  are  very  unplea- 


sant tilings  said  about  it,  and  I  hafsliwdP 
the  gentleman's  character  cflUed  in  qaMtiQii" 

*^He  was  known  and  reqwcted  kjr  iejj 
family,  with  whom  I  was  a  visitor." 

"  By  a  family  of  unitarians,  it  is  not  ofn- 
bable  that  he  might  I  would  ehMK  ay 
associates  amongst  ihoee  who  were  better 
able  to  direct  my  condoet ;  and  tbcQ,iflhid|' 
not  sufficient  judgment  to  keq>  me  froM  pm%  \ 
astray,  I  should,  at  leut,  ac^ure  bdift! 
enough  to  ke^  me  down."  ' 

This  conversation  was  intamiple^  l»jfkei 
entrance  of  my  father,  who  kindly  weieoaad  | 
me  home,  but  who^  when  we  wen  left  ikv, ; 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  tipiMiing  ksij 
sorrow  lor  what  1  had  dooe.  «NM,'*ki 
added,  "that  there  is  any  moral  edp»-| 
bility  in  the  act  itself;  but,  wbes  a  70iBg|| 
lady  chooses  to  be  eccentric,  die  nvei npi! 
many  enemies,  and  loses  mndi  of  that  de  *! 
and  qmet  standing  io  the  world  iiiudiii»>j' 
sential  to  woman's  happiness."  'i 

Deeply  as  I  was  puoed  by  thb  gcoHeiad  i| 
delicate  reproof  I  oould  not  still  beliefetist, 
my  distant  friends,  but  more  especially  ibe  i 
public  papers,  could  besomudmiitakeaD 
the  real  merits  of  the  case.    I  thooefal  liie  I' 
good  people  at  home  were  nairow^aiDded, 
iU-infbrmed,  and  did  not  know  exaedj  whtl  _ 
they  were  talking  about ;  sol  tookiD]r««^:- 
and  went  out  with  this  eonfideDcetoi|NDd 
the  evening  where  I  had  ever  been  a  vd-  * 
come  guest,  at  the  house  of  an  old  qaher 
gentleman,   whose   active   and   inqoiativc 
mind  led  him  to  take  more  intereit  ia  ibe^ 
affiiirsof  the  busy  worid,  than  was  (piitee«-|| 
sistent  with  his  sechjded  habiti^  and  ad-, 
vanced  age.    Amongst  his  few  fanitii  ***{* 
that  of  loving  too  dearly  to  listen  taawaO-j 
told  story,  and  many  a  pleasant  hour  ha^  I  > 
aat  by  his  side,  tdlkig  of  the  diazasterii<K 
sayings  and  doing  of  his  neighboariiooilj 
Here  I  had  never  found  the  least  diiiuoali» : 
of  cordial  hospitality;  here  even  oo the |l^l{ 
sentDccasioQ,  the  same  kind  greetioga^  |l 
ed  me;  and^^here,"!  thought,  << I  caa as* |i 
patiate  at  large  upon  my  recent  elevatifli- 
The  daughters^  who  draw  ao  baentiMlfM 
win  listen  while  I  tell  of  my  birdVeye  view,  j 
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and  tbe  old  gentlemaa  will  be  delighted  to 
hear  how  the  world  looks  from  a  balloon.^ 
Bat  somehow  or  other,  no  one  introduced 
the  all-absorbing  mibjeet,  and,  although  I 
renUved  more  than  once  to  hint  at  my  late 
travels,  and  exciVBions  to  different  places,  no 
one  "  took  up  the  wonderous  tale,"  but  con* 
versation  became  heavy,  and  a  perceptible 
sensation  of  something  hirking  in  the  back 
ground,  made  me  wish  myself  away ;  and 
when  I  heard  whisperings  about  afire  being 
lighted  in  a  little  private  study,  belonging  to 
my  venerable  friend,  I  felt  almost  as  if  the 
hour  of  doom  were  at  hand.  It  was  an  easy 
doom,  however,  compared  with  what  the  so- 
lemn preparations,  had  led  me  to  expect^  for 
nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  of  the  lec- 
ture which  I  listened  to  that  night,  irom  one 
whose  charity  knew  no  bounds.  But  I  was 
(lib tressed  to  find,  that  here,  even  in  my 
strong  hold,  I  could  no  longer  be  looked 
upon  as  a  fitting  companion  for  young  girls, 
whose  characters  were  unformed,  and  when 
1  returned  to  die  quiet  sitting-room,  I  felt  in 
the  presence  of  the  simple,  rational,  and 
fiappy  circle  around  the  fire,  as  if  I  bore  the 
Ftigma  of  a  crime,  for  what  my  heart  told 
me  was  nothing  more  tlian  an  indiscretion. 

One  slight  circumstance  was  yet  to  stamp 
my  condemnation  witli  a  deeper  impression. 
The  two  sons  of  this  worthy  family  were  of 
those  opposite  extremes  of  character,  which 
are  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  society  to 
which  they  belonged.  The  elder  was  en- 
lightened, serious,  and  philosophic;  the 
younger  irrational,  absurd,  and  vulgar. 
With  the  elder,  I  had  long  been  on  terms  of 
the  most  cordial  intimacy ;  the  younger  I  al- 
ways shunned,  as  an  antidote  to  every  thing 
that  was  interesting  or  agreeable.  On  this 
occasion,  the  elder  apologized  for  not  going 
home  with  me  as  usual,  saying,  that  his 
brother  would  be  glad  to  be  my  companion ; 
and  the  younger  stepped  forward,  quite  de- 
lighted to  walk  home  with  a  spirited  girl, 
who  had  been  up  in  a  balloon — saying,  all 
the  way,  how  much  he  hated  tame,  quiet 
women,  like  his  sisters,  who  did  nothing  but 
knit;  how  much  he>admired  ladies  who  had 


the  courage  to  act  independently ;  and  how 
he  would  never  marry  any  one  who  did  not 
hunt. 

On  the  following  day,  I  a]^>eared  in  a 
large  party,  rather  crest-fallen,  it  is  true,  but 
still  with  fiunt  hopes  that  some  hberal  minds 
existed  capable  of  appreciating  the  magni- 
tude of  mine :  but  I  found  these  liberal  minds 
only  in  the  idle  and  the  dissipated,  who 
flocked  around  me,  as  if  my  late  exploit  had 
established  me  on  the  footing  of  a  kindred 
spirit ;  and  I  returned  home,  to  wonder  what 
that  conduct  would  be  that  was  approved  by 
all.  Had  I  but  made  the  same  earnest  en- 
quiry about  the  nature  of  that  conduct  which 
obtains  the  approbation  of  Him  who  has  laid 
down  his  law  for  the  regulation  of  our  lives, 
I  should  not  have  sunk  to  rest  with  such  a 
heavy  heart,  nor  awoke  on  the  morrow  with 
such  faint  and  uticehain  views  of  the  course 
I  ought  to  pursue. 

"  What  is  the  object  of  my  life  ]"  is  a  ques- 
tion so  necessary  and  natural  to  all  who 
know  themselves  to  be  accountable  beings — 
who  cannot,  for  one  moment,  stay  the  pro- 
cess of  thought,  nor  live  for  a  single  day 
without  wishing,  hoping,  or  taking  some  steps 
towards  attaining — that  it  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  any  mind  should  exist  unawak- 
ened  by  this  important  and  alarming  query. 

"What  is  the  object  of  my  hfe?  From 
what  am  I  expecting  success,  or  fearing  dis- 
appointment?" Whatever  may  be  the  na- 
ture of  this  object,  it  will  undoubtedly  prove 
our  greatest  blessing,  or  our  greatest  curse ; 
and  if,  on  mature  investigation,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  make  the  humbling  acknowledg- 
ment, that  we  have  no  such  object — that  we 
are  living  on,  from  day  to  day,  like  the  beasts 
which  perish,  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping, 
without  any  other  aim  or  purpose— we  ought, 
at  least,  to  lay  aside  the  pride  of  human  na- 
ture, and  not  think  that  we  are  hardly  dealt 
with,  if  we  perish  everlastingly.  But  since 
there  are  few  who  would  be  willing  to  pass 
this  sentence  upon  themselves,  (let  us  hope 
few  upon  whom  it  could  be  jusdy  passed,) 
does  it  not  argue  ignorance  of  our  real  state 
to  say  that  we  have  no  object  1  and  does  it 
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not  behore  every  one  to  make  diligent  in- 
quiry what  that  object  is  >  ainee,  however  it 
may  be  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  man,  there 
will  come  a  day  when  the  secrets  of  ail  hearts 
will  be  laid  open — when  the  smothered  fires 
that  have  long  burned  on  the  altars  of  the 
false  god  will  blaae  forth,  and  when  the  hid- 
den worshippers  will  have  to  stand  or  fidl  by 
the  idol  they  have  chosen. 

Lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  fruitless  speculations, 
I  could  not,  dared  not,  acknowledge  to  my 
own  heart  what  my  object  was— but  I  knew 
too  well  what  it  was  not  I  knew  it  was  not 
the  service  of  my  Qod,  nor  the  promotion  of 
His  glory;  and  though,  in  my  secret  soul,  I 
pined  for  something  more  substantial  than  I 
had  yet  found  to  rest  upon,  I  never  resolutely 
turned  my  thoughts  to  that  which  would 
have  been  my  shield  of  safety  in  the  hour  of 
danger — my  rock  of  defence  in  the  pilgrim- 
age of  the  desert — my  home  of  rest  afier  the 
toils  of  life. 

Finding  the  stability  of  my  character  a 
little  shaken,  in  the  estimation  of  some  of  the 
more  grave  and  scrupulous  amongst  my 
friends,  I  redoubled  my  exertions,  in  a  private 
way,  to  win  by  kindness  what  I  could  not 
command  by  respect  I  was  ingenious  in  all 
kinds  of  fancy  work,  painting,  trimming,  cut- 
ting, and  carving ;  and  countless  were  the 
hours  that  I  spent,  labouring  early  and  late, 
for  albums,  and  bazaars,  wedding  presents, 
and  birth  presents;  oilen  denying  myself 
necessary  reading,  exercise,  and  relaxation, 
to  finish  a  cap  for  the  baby  of  one  dear 
friend — to  stipple  through  the  wide-spread 
leaves  of  a  moss-rose  for  another — and  to 
invent,  sprig,  spot,  and  spangle  for  alL  At 
first,  I  thought  to  make  a  merit  of  my  ser- 
vices by  telling  of  the  quantity  of  work  I  had 
done ;  but  I  soon  found,  that  what  was  done 
for  all  lost  its  value  in  the  estimation  of  each, 
and  that  to  please  one  efiectually,  I  must  be 
silent  as  to  what  I  had  done  for  another.  I 
was  consequently  deprived  of  the  only  re- 
ward I  really  merited — upraise  for  my  indus- 
try ;  and  while  accumulated  labours  crowded 
upon  me,  I  could  not  even  complain  of  want 
of 


<<  Only  just  this  little  etddng  for  me,*  nid 
one,  when  I  told  how  my  sight  was  fkfliDg^— 
<<  When  my  cap  is  finiriied,  I  wiU  adc  jmi  tar 
no  more,**  said  another.—^  I  have  piiiinisnd 
my  fHend  one  of  your  sweetest  drswiags,* 
said  a  third.  And  ao  on;  for  my  exertioaB 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  cirde  of 
my  own  asaociates ;  bejrond  them  warn  die 
wider  circle  of  tiieve ;  so  that,  had  ^bm  ai^ 
ply  been  increased  a  hundred  fold,  it  wwdd 
still  have  been  aneqoal  to  the  demand.  Ba 
then  my  work  was  so  eiquisite — my  draw^ 
ings  so  beautiful — my  inventioiis  00  imniila- 
ble— I  was  such  a  dear,  good  creatare— ^so 
useful  in  all  their  difficulties — so  nr  onsen ji 
toall  their  enjoyments :  md  so,  in  good  troth, 
I  believe  I  was.  Yet,  all  the  while,  wof  own 
album  lay  open,  and  unfilled ;  (or,  knowis^ 
too  well  the  cost  of  contributing,  I  eoold  not 
press  my  own  suit  beyond  a  simple  request 
and  therefore  I  found  none  who  had  time  to 
make  me  a  work-bag,  nor  was  there  an  e3re 
in  our  whole  community  that  was  sharp 
enough  to  see  to  sprig  an  apron  for  me. 

"  Well,  well,"  thought  I,  "  it  is  of  little 
sequence ;  now  I  will 


« Wait  tUl  the  days  of  trial 
The  dark  days  oftronble  and 


and  then  it  wiU  be  my  turn  to  receive." 

In  addition  to  the  many  difficulties  and  • 
disadvantages  which  I  have  mentioned  as  ' 
belonging  to  such  a  varied  and  wide  ctrde  i 
of  intimate  friends,  I  ought  certainly  not  to 
omit  one  which  I  esteem  the  greatest,  aa  be- 
ing most  dangerous  to  that  uprightneea  of 
conduct,  and  open  rectitude  of  mind,  withom 
which  no  character  can  be  worthy  our  esteem  I 
or  admiration. 

Amongst  my  friends,  were  some  who  oar- 
dially  disliked  each  other ;  and  to  these  it 
was  o(\en  my  misery  to  listen,  while  they 
heaped   invectives,  sarcasms,  and    abuees  ! 
upon  the  absent  party.    Nor  was  my  sOem  • 
listening  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  spleen*     I  t 
must  take  their  part    I  must  say  that  they  . 
were  right,  and  the  other  party  wrong.    It  is  | 
an  uncommon  case  upon  which  something  ' 
cannot  be  said  on  both  sides ;  and  if  there  I 
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bat  one  palliating  circumstance  in  the 
conduct  of  those  present,  and  one  act  of  gla- 
ring culpability  in  that  of  the  absent,  I  sought 
out  and  dwelt  upon  them  with  all  the  warmth 
that  friendship  could  require.  The  persons 
accused  would  then  tell  their  story,  to  which 
I  endeavoured  to  h^ten  with  the  same  impar- 
tiality, and  during  which  I  usually  acted  the 
same  part — a  part  which  might  have  been 
safe  and  well,  had  not  my  name,  in  some 
subsequent  burst  of  anger,  been  made  use  of 
as  that  of  a  convert  and  ally,  and  thus  a 
double  and  deceitful  character  assigned  to 
me ;  nor  could  I  possibly,  in  such  circum- 
etaoces,  have  steered  clear  of  such  imputa- 
tions, without  I  had  possessed  more  tact  than 
the  moet  artificial  of  women,  and  more  wis- 
dom than  the  wisest  of  men. 

I  had,  I  believe,  in  my  early  youth,  high 
notions  of  candour  and  sincerity,  openness 
of  dealing,  and  independence  of  mind ;  but 
the  service  of  the  world  is  mournfully  de- 
structive to  noble  sentiments  and  generosity 
of  heart. 

I  well  remember,  on  one  occasion,  hearing 
a  friend  of  mine  much  spoken  against  by  a 
family  at  whose  house  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  visiting;  and,  believing  herself  to  be  a 
welcome  guest,  she  had  kindly  offered  to  as- 
sist the  young  ladies  in  their  knowledge  of 
one  of  the  continental  languages ;  and  this 
kindness  was  rewarded  by  the  most  cutting 
sarcasms  thrown  out  against  her  talents  and 
acquirements.  She  was  one  whom  I  es- 
teemed highly,  but  I  had  not  the  courage 
singly  to  oppose  the  tide ;  besides,  there  were 
things  said  to  which  I  could  ofier  no  oppo- 
sition, such  as  the  frequency  of  her  visits, 
and  the  vexation  with  which  they  heard  the 
announcement  of  her  name.  I,  therefore, 
thought  I  could  not  do  less,  in  common  jus- 
tice to  my  friend,  than  apprize  her  of  her  real 
situation  with  regard  to  this  family,  which  I 
did,  by  merely  warning  her  against  seeking 
their  acquaintance,  without  any  of  the  more 
mortifying  parts  of  the  story.  Having  done 
this,  and  not  liking  to  do  it  secretly,  I  sent  a 
note  immediately,  to  inform  one  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  part  I  had  acted.    The  most 


violent  burst  of  indignation  against  me  fol- 
lowed: I  was  called  a  spy,  a  meddler,  a  false 
friend,  a  deceitful  enemy;  and,  finally,  the 
despised  person,  whose  company  carried 
disgust  along  with  it,  was  apologized  to,  in- 
vited, and  treated  with  tenfbld  favour. 

Those  who  live  on  vanity  must  not  un- 
reasonably expect  to  die  of  mortification. 
This  simple  event  threw  me  into  the  deepest 
depression  of  mind,  and,  for  a  while,  I  be- 
lieved I  was,  in  reality,  all  this  harsh  family 
had  called  me.  Instead  of  sinking  under  a 
cloud  of  melancholy  which  mystified  my 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  I  ought  to  have 
gathered  wisdom  from  the  past,  by  learning 
that,  had  I  openly  dared  to  take  the  part  of 
one  whom  I  esteemed  an  injured  person,  it 
would  have  relieved  me  from  the  painful  ne- 
cessity of  hearing  insinuations  or  abuses 
which  out  of  consideration  to  me,  would  most 
probably  have  been  discontinued;  but  that, 
not  having  taken  this  part,  I  had  no  title  to 
the  name  of  a  true  friend,  and  no  right  to 
make  such  a  communication  as  that  title  alone 
could  justify. 

This  was  but  one  circumstance  out  of  many 
of  the  same  nature,  too  tedious  for  me  to  re- 
late, or  for  you  to  listen  to ;  and,  amongst  the 
number,  must  not  be  forgotten  those  in  which 
I  myself,  from  hearing  one  party  only,  im- 
bibed some  degree  of  prejudice,  and  acted 
accordingly. 

Oh !  my  young  friends,  it  was  a  wearisome 
emd  heartless  service  in  which  I  was  engag- 
ed. It  was  a  hard  and  toilsome  journey  that 
led  me  through  the  wilderness  of  life ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

To  act  the  part  of  a  true  friend  requh^es 
more  conscientious  feeling  than  to  fill  with 
credit  and  complacency  any  other  station  or 
capacity  in  social  life ;  because,  in  all  others, 
the  duties  are  more  generally  acknowledged, 
more  evident,  and  more  imperative :  but  in 
friendship,  it  is  the  heart  only  that  decides 
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what  shall  be  done,  or  sufiered,  stimulated 
or  subdued,  encouraged  or  repelled ;  yet  of 
all  the  little  niceties  of  private  intercourse, 
conscience  takes  cognizance ;  and  those  who 
presumptuously  assume  the  sacred  name  of 
friend,  without  appealing  to  her  tribunal,  will 
find  their  punishment  in  disappointment  and 
remorse.  An  agreeable,  kind,  or  prudent 
friend,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find ;  but  a  tnie 
firiend  is  a  pearl  of  inestimable  value,  rarely 
met  with,  and  not  always  prized  according 
to  its  worth ;  for  a  true  friend  must  often  ad- 
minister the  bitter  drau^t  of  reproof,  as  well 
as  the  cup  of  consolation — and  who  amongst 
us  is  able  to  drink  of  this  draught,  and  bless 
the  hand  by  which  it  is  presented  ?  We  may 
perhaps,  after  the  lapse  of  time,  recall  the 
anxious  solicitude  of  those  who  sought  to  cor- 
rect our  errors,  and  wish,  in  our  moments  of 
self-condemnation,  that  we  had  them  near  us 
to  point  out  the  way  of  amendment;  but, 
alas !  our  petulance,  at  the  very  time  when 
affection  had  wrought  them  up  to  the  roost 
painful  effort  which  a  kind  heart  is  capable 
of  making,  ha^  driven  them  from  our  side, 
and  we  find,  too  late,  that  we  have  no  longer 
a  true  friend. 

A  friend  must  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  your  character,  and  have  just  enthu- 
siasm enough  in  her  attachment  to  render 
the  meanest  parts  of  it  most  disgusting  to 
her,  whatever  they  may  be  to  others ;  she 
must  have  forbearance  enough  to  tolerate 
your  peculiar  views  and  sentiments  with  suf- 
ficient dignity  to  support  her  own ;  she  must 
watch  over  you  for  good,  and  study  to  pro- 
tect you  from  evil ;  she  must  commend  with- 
out exciting  your  vanity,  and  condemn  writh- 
out  bitterness  or  reproach ;  she  must  be  spar- 
ing of  ridicule  except  when  used  to  correct 
slight  errors,  or  Uke  the  stroke  of  the  staff 
upon  the  ice  to  ascertain  its  strength,  and 
give  confidence  for  farther  trial ;  she  must 
be  willing  to  receive  as  well  as  to  give,  keep- 
ing no  account  of  obligations;  she  must  never 
permit  a  misunderstanding  to  remain  unex- 
plamed,  or  an  accidental  want  of  kindness 
unatoned  for:  and,  while  the  most  trifling 
personal  services  are  willingly  performed. 


she  must  above  aU  tfaingi  leek  id  eonobfe 
and  exalt  your  miod,  muvifkmg  the  plea- 
sures of  the  preaent  momeat  if  neceaaaiy  to 
your  everlaflting  happineas,  and  fiuthfoDy 
commending  you  in  her  prayers  to  the  guid- 
ance and  protectioo  ofhim  ti^  isalone  able  to 
prepare  you  for  the  habitations  of  eternal  rtm^ 

I^  after  aD  that  I  have  said,  I  ahoold  W 
able  to  add  that  in  the  course  of  my  erpm- 
ence  with  the  world,  it  was  my  ha|^«oe«  to 
find  one  true  friend,  you  will  ri^itly  esteem 
me  amongst  the  most  privileged  of  hnmaD 
beings.  That  this  friend  was  of  my  own  sex 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  since  what- 
ever may  exist  in  the  dreams  of  the  enthnsi- 
ast,  I  believe  that  a  true,  ardent,  and  lastiog 
friendship  between  young  men  and  yoong 
women  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  real  life; 
and  who  that  is  capable  of  estimating  the  in- 
fluence of  each  character  upon  the  other  m 
their  social  intercourse,  can  withhold  thev 
regret  that  these  attachments  should  so  in> 
variably  be  destroyed  by  the  false  delicacy, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  falsehood  that  prevaS 
in  the  world.  Yet  such  is  the  tone  and  cbft- 
racter  of  society  in  its  present  state,  that  men 
will  be  jealous,  and  women  will  coquette, 
even  in  friendship ;  and,  while  this  is  the  case, 
the  three  grand  ingredients  of  fHendsh^ 
candour,  confidence,  and  stability,  most  be 
wanting  to  render  their  iotercourae  either  ra- 
flned  or  durable. 

The  first  time  I  ever  behdd  Helen  Gra- 
hame  was  at  the  house  of  a  widow  Sady, 
where  other  idlers  besides  myself  were  loiter- 
ing away  a  winter's  morning,  by  the  help  of 
that  most  empty  of  all  devices,  that  men,  or 
rather  women,  have  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  time — ^the  amusemem  of  making 
calls.  The  cold  season  had  but  just  set  in. 
and  the  drawing-room  being  yet  nncheered 
by  a  fire,  we  were  seated  snug  and  wann 
around  a  social  hearth  in  a  sitting-rooiiL 
where  a  little  girl  of  ten  years  old  was  pre- 
paring for  her  drawing  lesson. 

"  Take  your  papers  to  the  farthest  table,'' 
said  the  mother.  "  I  dare  say  Miss  Grabame 
will  not  mind,  us ,  she  is  always  so  abstract- 
ed,'' she  continued  in  an  under  tone,  when  - 
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the  door  opened,  and  a  tall  thin  figure  enter- 
ed, muffled  in  well-worn  fbrs  which  had  evi- 
dently seen  better  days.  Mies  Grahame  hes- 
itated when  she  saw  how  the  apartment  was 
occupied. 

*  The  morning  is  so  cold,"  said  the  lady 
of  the  house,  ^  that  we  cannot  leave  the  fire. 
Will  you  permit  us  to  remain,  Miss  Grahame, 
if  we  promise  not  to  interfere  V 

The  artist  bowed  such  an  assent  as  im- 
I^ied  a  want  of  ability  to  refuse,  yet  not  un- 
graciously, for  her  look,  her  voice,  her  whole 
manner  were  gracious  in  the  extreme ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  dignified  and  conde- 
scending that  when  she  applied  herself  to  the 
business  of  the  day,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  her  native  element  would  be  found  in  a 
very  different  sphere.  The  contour  of  her 
beautiful  profile,  (for  her  face  was  so  thin 
that  you  could  not  study  it  in  any  other  way,) 
the  intelligence  of  her  deep  dark  eyes,  and 
the  gracefulness  of  all  her  movements,  inter- 
ested me  deeply ;  but  when  I  heard  the  hol- 
low cough  which  frequently  interrupted  her 
iostructioos,  saw  the  long  thin  fingers  with 
which  she  held  her  pencil,  and  caught  the 
stolen  glance  which  she  more  than  once  di- 
rected to  the  distant  fire,  my  mterest  gave 
place  to  sympathy,  and  I  longed  to  ofier  her 
some  token  by  which  she  might  know  it  to 
be  sincere.  My  anxiety  was  in  some  mea- 
sure relieved,  when  I  saw  the  child,  with  an 
expression  of  unafiTected  solicituce,  look  up 
into  her  lace,  and  say,  '*  Are  you  better  this 
morning,  Miss  Grahame  ?"  At  which  she 
drew  her  left  hand  over  the  shoulder  of  her 
pupfl,  and,  bending  towards  her  so  near  as  to 
touch  the  rosy  cheek  with  her  own,  from 
wbeoee  the  roses  had  for  ever  fled,  pursued 
her  occupation  without  any  other  remark 
than  what  related  to  the  subject  with  which 
they  were  engaged. 

*  1  have  brought  my  portfolio,"  said  she, 
"  this  morning,  in  order  that  you  may  make 
your  choice ;  for  I  well  know  how  hard  a 
task  it  is  to  copy  what  is  not  suited  to  our 
own  taste," 

"Ah!  have  jrouT"  said  the  child,  and 
dapped  her  hands  with  exultation. 


"  Stay,  stay,  my  love,"  said  Miss  Grahame 
— "you  must  first  finish  this  tree,  before  you 
begin  with  any  thing  else." 

With  a  look  of  disappointment  the  little 
pupil  resumed  her  pencil,  and  laboured  dili- 
gently until  the  tree  was  completed,  but  not 
widiout  regretting  that  it  was  so  full  of 
foliage,  and  asking  more  than  once  if  it 
would  not  look  better  without  the  lowest 
branch. 

^Now,  now!"  she  exclaimed,  after  the 
last  rough  touch  upon  the  stem — ''now  I 
shall  see  all  your  beautifUl  drawings  P 

"  You  will  be  disappointed,  my  love,"  said 
Miss  Grahame,  with  a  faint  smile,  as  she 
looked  round,  evidently  afraid  lest  the  rap- 
tures of  the  young  enthusiast  should  awaken 
interest  elsewhere.  But  I  was  the  only  one 
who  heard  or  noticed  what  was  going  on. 
The  rest  of  the  party  were  too  busy  with 
the  events  of  a  late  extraordinary  marriage 
to  hear  any  voice  but  their  own ;  and  Miss 
Grahame  spoke  in  so  low  a  tone  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  could  catch  her  passing  re- 
marks upon  the  drawings  which  the  delight- 
ed child  was  turning  over. 
^  **  But  this  beautiful  house,"  said  the  girl ; 
"  you  must  not  take  it  fVom  me,  but  tell  me 
where  this  charming  place  can  be." 

"That  is  the  place  where  I  was  bom," 
said  Miss  Grahame,  with  an  altered  voice. 
"  I  cannot  talk  to  you  about  that  drawing, 
I  hardly  know  whether  it  is  good  or  bad." 

"  And  why  do  you  not  live  there  now  ?" 
asked  the  child,  still  detaining  the  picture. 

**  It  was  sold,  my  love." 

''  And  did  you  get  all  the  money  ?  it  must 
have  been  sold  for  a  great  deal ;  you  must 
be  very  rich.  If  I  were  you  I  would  not 
teach  drawing,  nor  wear  that  shabby  fur." 

I  could  not  forbear  a  stolen  glance,  to  see 
with  what  philosophy  Miss  Grahame  bore 
this  questioning.  I  expected  to  behold  her 
countenance  flushed  with  indignation,  as 
mine  was  for  her;  but  knowing  that  no  una- 
miable  feeling  was  mingled  with  the  artless 
fiuniiiarity  of  her  young  friend,  she  answer- 
ed, with  a  placid  and  b«iignant  smile,  ^  The 
money  is  not  mine,  my  love,  it  was  given  to 
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those  who  had  a  better  ri^t  to  it  But 
come,  we  must  oot  trifle  away  our  time;  and 
since  you  consider  money  so  valuable,  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  like  your  mamma  to  pay 
me  for  spending  half  an  hour  with  you  in  idle 
talk." 

"Oh!  yes  I  should,  for  I  like  to  talk  with 
you  best;  and  I  never  see  you,  except  in 
these  short  lessons,  and  you  will  not  stay  a 
moment  when  they  are  over." 

''You  know  I  have  others  to  attend  to; 
and  I  assure  you  it  is  harder  to  me  than  to 
you,  when  I  chide  you  for  talking  to  me," 
said  Miss  Grahame,  pressing  a  kiss  upon  her 
brow.  "  It  is  not  a  fault  of  which  I  can  ac- 
cuse many ;  but  we  both  know  it  would  be 
very  wrong  in  me  to  receive  money  for  what 
I  have  not  done." 

When  the  first  set  of  callers  rose  to  depart, 
I  found  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the 
yoimg  student  and  her  interesting  instruc- 
tress ;  but  I  almost  repented  of  my  purpose, 
when  I  observed  the  patient  look  of  resigna- 
tion with  which  Miss  Grahame  endured  my 
advances,  until  convinced  that  I  was  really 
interested,  and  then  her  countenance  wore 
the  double  charm  of  intelligence  and  grati- 
tude. 

Having  spoken  of  some  paintings  she  had 
at  home,  I  said  I  should  esteem  it  a  great 
privilege  if  she  would  allow  me  to  call  and 
look  over  her  private  collection. 

Miss  Grahame  blushed,  and  I  thought,  for 
an  instant,  looked  distressed ;  but  she  imme- 
diately presented  me  with  her  address ;  and 
hoping  that  I  would  not  raise  my  expecta- 
tations  too  high,  begged  I  would  spare  her 
an  evening  hour,  as  she  could  not  make  sure 
of  being  disengaged  at  any  other  time. 

I  went  accordingly  on  the  following  day, 
and  found  the  Miss  Grahame,  whom  I  had 
imagined  born  to  tread  the  marble  courts  of 
kings,  a  solitary  occupant  of  lodgings,  that 
were  neither  commodious  nor  situated  in  a 
genteel  neighbourhood.  She  was  seated 
close  beside  a  pale  lamp,  with  her  eyes 
thickly  shaded,  so  as  to  strengthen  her  sight, 
for  a  beautifully  fine  drawing,  which  she  was 
under  the  necessi^  of  executing  by  that  dis- 


tressing light     On  my  entrance,  she  laid 
aside  her  shade^  and  welcomed  me  with  a 
grace  that  would  have  done  honopr  to  a  no-  }l 
bier  habitation.     The  waUi  of  her  smaO 
apartment  were  crowded  with  pictures,  sone 
in  elegant  fhimes,  some  without  any.    Three 
portraits   were  amongst   the  most  hi^ily  ,< 
adorned ;  two  of  an  elderly  gentleman  aad 
lady,  the  other  of  a  young  man,  whose  atrik'  j 
ing  likeness  to  herself  immediately  arrested 
my  attention.    Narrow  as  was  the  space  al 
lotted  to  a  diversity  of  subjects,  they  were 
extremely  well  arranged;   and  everything 
around  bore  marks  of  elegance,  of  taste,  or- 
der, and  regularity.    But  oh !  what  poverty ;  y 
never,  never^  shall  I  forget  that  little  room ! ! 
and  Helen  Grahame,  with  the  figure  and 
bearing  of  a  queen,  seated  there  in  looelinesi 
and  penury.    ^  She  must  be  a  wretched  wo- 
man," thought  I,  and  doubtless  someihing  of 
the  same  kind  was  legible  on  my  counte- 
nance ;  for  she  smiled,  and  asked  me  with 
great  simplicity,  how  I  liked  her  little  den. 

^*  We  learn  a  great  deal  in  passing  througji 
the  world,"  she  added :  ^'  I  should  once  have 
thought  it  impossible  to  be  happy  in  such  t 
place  as  this." 
"  And  are  you  happy  ?"  I  exclaimed. 
"  Oh !  yes,  quite  contented  in  my  present 
lot,  finding  perpetual  pleasure  in  my  books, 
and  my  daily  occupations,  and  very,  vefy 
thankful  that  I  am  able  to  maintain  myseli^ 
to  assist  one  whom  I  love,  and  to  burden  no> ; 
body.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  my  spirits  fail 
me  with  my  failing  health ;  but  God  is  gra- 
cious to  the  feeble,  and  my  trust  is  in  him." 
As  she  said  this,  a  peaceful  smile  pnsscd 
over  her  features,  like  sunshine  through  a 
wintry  cloud.  And  then,  as  if  unwilling  to 
occupy  my  time  with  what  was  foreign  to 
the  purpose  of  my  visit,  she  unfolded  a  large 
portfolio  of  drawings,  and  spread  them  before 
me,  without  either  vanity  or  afiectation,  say- 
ing, in  a  voice  of  peculiar  sweetness,  wbo^e 
tones  my  ear  will  never  lose,  "  I  hear,  Miss 
Irvine,  that  you  draw  beautifully.  May  I 
tell  you  one  thing,  amongst  the  many  that  I 
have  learned  by  experience?  These  per- 
formances of  my  early  years  have  passed 
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Uutmgh  a  serere  ordeal ;  they  have  been  ex- 
hibited in  splendid  drawing-foome,  when  my 
father  was  a  wealthy  roan,  and  passed  IVom 
ooe  fair  hand  to  another,  to  receive  the  most 
extravagant  enooroiams  that  flattery  could 
bestow.  During  the  last  two  years  they 
have  been  shown  about  as  pattem«cards,  to 
prove  chat  I  am  really  worth  my  pay.  I 
need  hardly  say,  that  in  one  case  the  eneo- 
rohuns  have  been  as  much  too  profuse  as  the 
criticisms  and  condemnations  in  the  other; 
indeed,  scaroely  anything  was  ever  said  in 
their  iavoor  when  they  were  exhibited  merely 
am  works  of  art,  the  production  of  a  lady's 
hand,  which  has  not  been  unsaid  since  a 
prir^e  was  set  upon  them.*' 

**  And  how,"  I  asked,  ^  were  you  able  to 
bear  the  change?  were  you  not  overwhelmed 
with  disappointment  and  chagrin  T* 

My  friend  looked  really  amused  when  she 
rrplied,  "  As  I  knew  at  \\ni  they  were  not 
above  mediocrity,  I  set  down  for  nothing  all 
the  praises  that  went  beyond  that ;  and  by 
treating  all  the  disparaging  remarks  they 
are  now  subjected  to  in  the  same  way,  I  am 
fible  to  balance  the  two  accounts,  and  think 
them  moderate  still.  We  must  all  have  a 
standard  of  our  own,  if  we  wish  to  enjoy  a 
moment's  peace.  The  world  is  a  capricious 
tyrant,  ruling  us  by  so  many  different  laws, 
that  unless  we  think,  judge,  and  determine 
f<ir  ourselves,  there  is  not  only  great  danger 
iluu  our  thoughts,  judgments,  and  determi- 
nations in  matters  of  minor  importance,  will 
become  weak  and  confused,  but  that  we  shall 
lose  sight  of  that  clear  undeviating  line 
which  separates  good  from  evil." 

*"  Speaking  of  the  world  in  general,  I  ful- 
ly agree  with  you,"  said  I ;  "but  with  re- 
gard to  our  particular  friends,  surely  their 
opinions  may  sometimes  be  adopted  in  pre- 
frrence  to  our  own." 

**Our  friends,"  she  replied,  "are  in  this 
srnse  only  parts  of  a  whole,  and  though  our 
nHrctionate  partiality  may  separate  them  in 
idra  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  un- 
doubtedly partake  of  the  same  tastes,  feel- 


ings, and  prejudices  of  which  that  world  is 
composed.  Besides,  since  we  are  all  respon- 
sible beings,  both  here  and  hereafter,  natu- 
rally and  reasonably  sofiering  what  no  one 
can  suffer  for  us,— the  oonsequeoee  of  oar 
daily  emNns ;  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
look  well  to  our  steps,  and  not  trust  too 
much  to  the  guidance  of  the  various  travel- 
lers upon  the  path  of  life,  who  ftecpiently, 
more  willing  than  able  to  conduct  us  throu^ 
its  mases,  would  lead  us  hither  and  thitho*, 
fh)m  this  side  to  that,  round  by  ooe  way  and 
then  by  another,  until  the  evening  would 
overtake  us  in  the  wilderness,  and  we  should 
have  to  answer  to  the  good  master  who  had 
sent  us  with  directions  of  hk  own,  that  we 
had  not  deemed  them  sufficient,  that  we  had 
listened  to  those  who  were  themselves  be- 
wildered, and  thus  had  lost  our  way. 

^^  But  I  entreat  you  to  pardon  me ;  I  am 
actually  preaching  a  sermon,  when  I  had 
meant  only  to  show  you  my  drawings." 

The  fair  speaker  then  rose,  and  after  ring- 
ing the  bell,  pressed  me  to  partake  of  her 
usually  solitary  tea. 

From  this  time  I  found  in  Helen  Grahame, 
all  I  could  desire  in  a  friend;  and  many 
were  the  hours  of  social  enjoyment  that  I 
spent  in  what  she  first  called  her  little  den ; 
and  where  I  soon  found  it  possible  to  forget 
everything  except  the  high  tone  of  feeling 
which  influenced  her  character;  the  noble 
generoBity  ever  warming  her  heart,  and  the 
happiness  which  attends  a  close  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  refined  and  elevated  minds. 
Never  did  I  see  this  admirable  woman  dis- 
tressed by  paltry  cares  and  vexations,  though 
few  could  have  more  to  contend  with ;  nor 
weighed  down  by  the  humiliations  of  morti- 
fied vanity,  though  few  had  experienced  a 
more  total  change  of  fortune.  She  had  not 
made  the  world  her  idol  even  in  the  day  of 
prosperity,  when  its  smile  was  upon  her ;  and 
therefore  her  spirit  was  not  daunted  by  iti  i 
frowns,  nor  her  feelings  soured  by  its  unkind-  | 
ness.  I 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Not  many  evenings  aAer  the  fint  I  ever 
•pent  with  Helen  Grahame,  I  joined  a  mixed 
party  where  a  gentleman  was  present  who 
struck  me  forcibly  by  his  resemblanoe,  not 
only  to  ^e  portrait  I  have  mentioned,  but  to 
my  friend  herself. 

^  Who  is  that  gentleman  with  dark  hair  7" 
I  asked  of  a  lady  who  sat  near  me. 

<<0h!  that,"  she  repBed,  lowering  her 
voice,  and  her  brow  at  the  same  time,  as  if 
the  fact  was  not  fit  to  be  spoken  aloud, 
''that  ii  youag  Graharoe  ;  have  you  never 
heard  of  Grahame,  of  Stapleton-lodge  ?^ 

^  No ;  what  is  there  to  hear  of  him  V* 

'^  Nothing  good,  I  assure  you.  The  spend- 
tlu;iA  has  wasted  his  father's  property,  some 
say,  broken  his  heart ;  and  now,  do  you  know, 
he  drinks  dreadAilly.  Indeed,  I  am  surprised 
that  any  one  shoukl  think  of  inviting  him  to 
an  evening  party." 

^  I  understand  he  is  a  delightful  compan- 
ion, when  quite  himself,"  observed  another 
lady.  ^  But  drunkenness  is  such  an  odious 
vice,  one  never  can  forget  it" 

My  cousin,  Jane,  who  liked  nothing  better 
than  a  conference  held  upon  the  follies  and 
vices  of  mankind,  now  joined  us,  and  with 
bitter  invectives  expressed  her  horror  diateo 
shocking  a  creature  should  be  asked  to 
meet  us. 

Chtdiame,  who  was  an  extremely  hand- 
some man,  had  now  risen,  and  joined  Ci 
group  of  ladies,  who,  whatever  they  might 
say  or  think  of  him,  when  absent,  looked 
evidently  well  pleased  with  his  presence. 
From  them  he  arrived  by  a  chain  of  commu- 
nicatk>n  at  the  part  of  the  room  where  we 
were  seated.  He  had  the  most  independent, 
yet  most  insinuating  manner  of  pleasing  I 
ever  remember  to  have  seen,  so  that,  while 
you  were  actually  feiscinated  by  his  conver- 
sation, you  felt  almost  piqued  that  he  had 
taken  so  little  pains  to  render  it  flattering  or 
agreeable:  and,  while  many  were  severe 
upon  his  character,  all  the  young,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  old,  were  won  by  his  address. 

^  Now,"  thought  I,  "  My  cousin  Jane  will 


show  her  just  abhorrence  of  hb  conduct; 
and  when  he  took  a  vacant  place  between 
us^  I  turned  to  observe  theindigQatkmofber 
eountenaiyse,  and  listened  fer  the  welkDerit- 
ed  reproofe  whidi  I  Mi  convineed  she  woold 
bestow  upon  him." 

"ft  is  a  long  time,"  said  he,  ''■iocelhid 
&e  happiness  of  seeing  Miss  Morrii." 

My  cousni  bowed  not  ungracioudy,  asd 
said,  it  was,  indeed,  a  long  time  since  tliey 
had  met 

"  The  last  time,"  he  continued,  ''wss  oo 
the  day  of  that  romantic  excursioQ,  when  the 
storm  overtook  us  halfway  up  the  mountain,  { 
and  you  were  the  only  woman  who  ba4  tbe  < 
courage  to  stand  with  me  upon  that  titDO- 1 
dous  precipiee,  and  watcii  the  lightmDg 
playing  at  our  feet" 

«  When  I  borrowed  a  doak  of  the  fhep- 
herd's  wife,  and  put  tm  the  shepherd's  bst 
and  looked " 

"  As  you  ought  to  look,— the  geniaa  of  the  ,1 
valley  below,  protecting  it  from  the  fbry«f .] 
the  tempest    Do  you  not  think  it  it  worth  | 
all  the  tame  pleasures  of  domestic  life,  now 
and  then  to  spend  a  day  like  this  amongit 
the  hills,  with  nothing  but  the  purple  bestiier ; 
beneath  our  feet,  and  the  blue  heavens  above 
our  heads  ?" 

«Ido." 

•*  Then,  why  are  we  so  sparing  of  an  en- 
joyment which  may  at  any  ihne  be  oon! 
IVliat  say  you  to  a  party  on  the  rifw  to 
Heaton  Grove,  where  I  understand  the  woods 
aredelic^tiul?    Will  you  go?" 

"With  all  my  heart" 

And  thus  the  conversation  went  on,  to 
my  utter  amazement,  until  interrupted  by  .|  ^ 
some  common-place  remark  from  me,  which  || 
seemed  to  break  the  charm ;  for  Grsbame  ^j 
immediately  turned,  and  addresging  mc  in  a 
grave  and  earnest  manner,  said,  "  I  have  not 
the  pleasure  of  having  been  introduced  to 
you ;  but  as  you  are  die  lady  who  has  kindly 
visited  my  poor  sister,  I  know  you  wiD  pa^ 
don  me,  when  1  say  tliat  I  have  made  mj 
way  from  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  too©. 
by  slow  advances,  and  circuitous  march;  for 
the  purpose  of  thanking  you." 
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"  What  I  hmrt  doM  uMfy  for  mj  own 
gratifScatkio,"  I  replied,  ^'csBoot  mre^  eoti- 
timmtUi  your  dwnka." 

'^  Dm  I  have  beard  of  mieh  a  tiling  m  be- 
ing diankfiil  for  fitTOom  yet  to  eome ;  and  I 
mm  Uring  in  tbe  bope  tbat  your  fint  Tint 
may  not  be  your  lait  Poor  Helen  wa«  once 
the  idol  of  tbat  Bociety  irom  wbieb  abe  ienow 
exeindedr— And  fbr  wbati  Beeame  ahe 
teacbee  to  tbe  obildren  of  tbeee  pec^  tbe 
neeoBiplwhmenta  by  irtiieh  aodely  it  enli- 
veoed  and  adorned." 

<*  Wbat  a  marked  diiiBrence  it  diewn  by 
the  fvorid  in  ita  treatment  of  men  and  wo- 
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"  Yev  remark  la  bat  too  joat,  MiM  Irrine. 
Only  tbink  of  roe  for  one  moment  (I  aak  no 
more) — a  ependtbrift,  wbo  baa  ruined  bis 
Ibiber— nman  wilboot  any  bonoorable  meana 
of  eziating— to  say  nothing  of  my  preaent 
babin^  whicb  are  well  known  to  every  one 
here;  yet  ao  long  aa  I  ean  wear  broadektb, 
and  ddnk  wjne,  and  tell  a  good  alory,  and 
talk  of  tbe  boimda  I  onoe  kept,  there  will 
acil  be  gentlemen  ao  liberal  at  to  imrite  me 
to  their  dimeri,  and  kdiea  ao  generont  aa  to 
danea  with  me,  langb  with  me,  and  plan  par- 
tieaof  pleaanreof  wbieb  I  am  tobe  one ;  while 
tny  riater,  the  noMcaf,  tbe  moat  dignified,  tbe 
pnreat  minded  of  women,  pinea  in  her  aoli- 
mde,  mheeded,  and  may  not  join  the  drelea 
which  abe  ia  ondy  too  good  to  adorn,  beeanae, 
focaooth !  aba  pnefera  maintaining  beraalf  by 
her  own  ezertkma,  to  tibat  worat  of  aD  ala- 
ipery,  dependence  on  tfie  gfoati  WIU  yoo, 
Wm  Irrine,  riait  my  poor  aiater  aometimea  ? 
Wm  yon  cheer  her  lonelinem,  and  make 
her  feel  that  ahe  !■  not  altogether  deaohtel'* 

^Sbe  cannot  be  deaolate  while  dbe  baa 
a  brother  ao  kindly  interested  lor  her  bappi- 
I.** 

AhtI6ndyoadonotknowme.    lowe 
r  patience  in  liatenkg  to  me  to  year  ig- 
of  who  I  am.** 

"  Are  not  othera  equally  patient  iHio  know 
yon  better!* 

''And  thm,''  aaid  he,  hi  a  lower  tone, 
**tfiey  prove  themaehea  to  be  pretendera  to 
a  grealer  kyve  of  virtue  than  they  really  fteL 
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We  i9bo  are  caOed  man  of  the  world,  ac- 
quire great  knowledge  of  ^e  bnman  heart 
We  bear  tbe  cry  tbot  ki  aet  up  for  te  cauae 
of  virtue ;  we  come  into  the  preaence  of  vir- 
tuooa  women,  where  charity,  indeed,  would 
aeem  to  prevail ;  for,  how  few !  how  very 
few !  appear  to  remember  our  tranAgremiona 
against  us,  or  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  tbe  flattery 
of  proftne  lipa.  Yet  thia  charity,  I  have 
good  reaaon  to  believe.  Is  of  rather  an  eva- 
nescent nature,  and  doea  not  always  accom- 
pany tbe  ladiea  to  their  own  fire-ddes ;  where, 
if  my  Ariel  tells  me  right,  they  not  unfre- 
quently  vilify  the  character  oi  him  upon 
wbom  they  have  ao  lately  bestowed  tiieh 
sweetest  smilea.    Is  it  not  so,  Miss  Irvine  1" 

*<No,no;  you  are  too  aevere.  Women 
are  misguided  in  their  judgment  of  men,  by 
tfieartificial  rales  eatablisbed  in  sodety,  whicb 
confuse  their  aenae  of  right  and  wrong ;  and 
where  they  kmow  one  man  to  be  addicted  to 
vices  winch  they  abhor,  they  have  ao  much 
reaaon  to  sntpecl  others,  tibat  it  would  be  al- 
most impossible  for  tfiem  to  fix  a  definite  linf 
by  which  to  mark  their  approbation  or  con- 
tempt.'' 

''It  is  my  turn  now  to  eomplaiw  of  your  ae- 
verity,"  aaid  Grahame,  laughing,  *<  Then 
you  know  my  eondnct  to  be  bad,  but  you 
tutpeei  that  of  so  many  others  to  be  no  bet- 
ter, tbat  you  will  not  single  me  out  aa  tbe  ob- 
ject of  your  especial  abhorrence." 

«I  tbink  nothing  that  I  have  heard  of  your 
conduct  so  bad,"  I  replied,  <<  as  the  coohieas 
and  indifierence  with  iHiicb  you  speak  of  it 
yourself'' 

«  Thank  yod,  Miss  Irvine :  yoo  might  have 
tdd  me  to  begone  in  gentler  worda." 

Aa  he  aaid  this  he  rose,  and  tuning  fbr  an 
instant  towards  me,  our  eyes  met 

The  woman  who  would  not  fUrt,  wbo 
would  not  please  where  ahe  ought  not— in 
short,  who  would  actprudendy  and  conscien- 
tioosly,  should  be  very  carefbl  of  her  eyea. 
Tbe  eye  is  the  mirror  of  the  soul,  ii^iHiicb 
nature  teachea  ua  to  kwk,  in  order  that  we 
may  read  the  truth.  While  the  lipa  are 
doaed  hi  aecrecy,  the  eye  will  often  betray 
what  tbe  heart  is  moat  aoliciloiM  to  canceal ; 
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and  she  idio  would  pronoonoe  a  rqimke, 
miut  be  ever  watchfol  of  a  wandering  glance. 
The  eye,  that  wonder-working  miracle  of  in- 
telligence, is  capable  of  unveiling,  in  an  in- 
stant, the  pretensions  of  the  most  accomplish- 
ed hypocrite ;  of  giving  bitterness  to  jest, 
and  sweetness  to  reproof;  of  unsaying  what 
the  lips  have  said;  of  freezing  the  fountain 
that  was  flowing  fresh  and  warm  from  the 
heart,  and  of  melting  into  tenderness  the 
flinty  bosom  that  was  steeled  against  the 
voice  of  pity. 

What  was  writt^i  in  my  eyes  on  that  me- 
morable occasion,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say;  butGraharae  seated  himself  beside  me, 
BDd  I  saw  and  heard  him  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  repeated  my  visit 
to  Helen,  whose  character  I  found  more  in- 
teresting the  nearer  I  was  permitted  to  ap- 
proach towards  that  intimacy  which  I  have 
ever  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  temporal 
blessing  of  my  life.  There  was  at  this  time 
a  cloud  upon  her  brow,  and  something  of  ab- 
straction in  her  manner,  which  I  was  unable 
to  understand,  not  knowing  the  anxiety  that 
was  preying  upon  her  susceptible  mind,  and 
undermining  her  naturally  delicate  constitu- 
tion. We  were  conversing  on  subjects  which 
excited  her  to  energy  and  warmth,  but  I  ob- 
served that  she  often  paused  suddenly,  and 
turned  her  head  in  the  attitude  of  listening 
when  die  wind  rushed  past  the  windows,  or 
when  a  step  was  heard  pacing  along  the 
quiet  street  below.  At  last  there  was  a  loud 
Imock  at  the  door,  and  Helen  started  up  with 
hope  and  gladness  in  her  eye,  exclaiming,  "  It 
is  my  brother." 

I  enquired  if  he  had  been  long  from  home? 
— "  Oh  no !  only  at  a  dinner  party." 

She  then  continued,  in  a  low  and  hurried 
manner,  ^  You  do  not  know  (Heaven  grant 
you  never  may !)  what  it  is  to  doubt" — Her 
words  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
her  brother,  and  she  turned  to  receive  him, 
with  asmile  that  might  ahnost  have  wooed  a 
spirit  from  the  bowers  of  bhss.  Would  that 
it  could  have  k^  a  sinner  from  the  haunts 
ofvioe! 


Grahame  had  torn  bunself  awiy  tt  m  i 
early  hour  from  the  ooavivial  board;  ifidhii  I 
sister,  aware  of  the  straggle  sadi  in  cftct 
must  have  cost  him,  devoted  bersdf  tob 
amusement  with  a  degree  of  vifsci^isd  I 
animation,  stimulated  by  the  real  h^ifiMB 
of  feeling  that  he  was  again  wMjuitttr. 
curdy  at  her  side,  and  that  one  boar  of] 
temptation   had  pasacd  over  without  Hii 
victim.  f 

I  know  not  how  ihr  my  own  eoBfcm-  ^j 
tion  contributed  to  the  cajoyHMOt  of  te  „ 
evening;  butk  wasoneoverwhiehiRMfy 
still  lingers,  and  from  which  time  hasaot yet  1 
efiaced  the  nearest  approach  I  ever  raseB- 1 
ber  to  have  made  to  earthly  happiMn. 

Grahame  was  a  man  whopossesMdisirtj, 
of  mastery  over  the  minds  of  otberf-H,i 
power  whfeh  he  was  best  pleased  toaK^i 
cise,  in  turning  seriooi  things  to  ridieale,»|| 
veiling  folse  pretensions,  and  kiweriagtbe'i 
standard  ofhuman  intefled:  wbeo,liKrd6ie,  ;> 
he  chose  to  lay  down  hie  ofieuive  wesson.  1! 
and  to  enter  unarmed  into  the  soeU  inlv-  \ 
oourse  of  life,  his  looks,  words,  andnMt  m*  | 
fling  acta  of  kindness,  possessed  a  ieiM  j 
charm^  arising  partly  from  the  waziDjflicae,  i| 
and  earnest  feeling,  which  aoooopsned  |{ 
them.  With  this  feeling,  his  iiitefe««e|| 
with  his  sister  was  invariably  maiked;  asd,  i 
while  he  professed  himself  inei^able oTIo^  | 
ing  any  other  ereature  in  the  worid,  ny ' 
vanity  was  piqued  at  finding  myself  lo  tool- 1{ 
ly  excluded;  and  that  fetal  yearaiif  of  (^ il 
heart  was  awa](|ened  in  mine,  to  approprine  | 
to  itself  some  secret  treaaure,  to  ereet  foae  ,| 
altar  even  to  an  unknown  God, 

**  For  pflgTlQ  dreuns  st  Didaifbt  tew  to  visit 
And  weep,  and  worship  there.** 

Nor  was  I  long  in  discovering,  that  Jn» 
afiection  pure,  deqs  and  ardent,  I,  sa  ihftt 
sister's  friend,  might  possibly  beooiM  a  F•^ 
taker;  and,  without  calculation  of  the  ooDl^ 
quenceo,  I  tried  with  fresh  energy,  ny 
powers  of  pleasing.  What  was  the  nrtiw 
which  impelled  me  onward,  I  scarcely  know. 
It  might  be  a  vain  and  iboUsh  ambitkA  «> 
obtam  the  a£EiMstions  of  one  who  wasMidV>|| 
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be  incapable  of  loving.  Whatever  it  was,  I 
tmquestionably  had  my  reward:  whatever 
it  was,  the  moving-spring  bore  no  propoi^ 
tion  to  the  importance  which  I  attached  to 
the  object ;  for  when  I  first  listened  to  pro- 
ieeaions  of  attachment,  humble,  deep,  and  tm- 
ehangeable,  from  this  man  of  pride  and  po- 
verty, I  felt  as  if  I  had  gained  the  worid. 

Let  no  woman,  who  would  not  steep  her 
bread  in  bitterness,  and  her  pillow  in  tears — 
who  would  not  have  her  brow  oversha- 
dowed with  grey  hairs,  her  dieeks  blanched 
by  a  premature  and  deadly  paleness,  her 
eye  too  dim  for  tears,  her  voice  too  faint  for 
prayer,  and  her  step  too  feeUe  for  the  bur- 
den of  the  day— be  led  on  by  pity,  admira- 
tion, vanity,  or  any  other  power  or  impulse 
to  love  ^  the  man  whom  she  esteems  not" 
There  are  other  afflictions  in  this  world 
which  break  the  natural  heart,  and  bow 
down  the  aspiring  spirit,  and  quench  the 
buoyant  hopes  of  youth — but  none  can  be 
like  unto  this ;  for  it  poisons  the  very  springs 
of  tenderness  and  affection,  and  pursues  us 
like  a  merciless  enemy,  even  into  the  sanc- 
tuary; where,  amidst  holy  thoughts,  and 
fervent  supplications,  there  falls  upon  the 
ooul  a  cold  and  heavy  sense  of  lonelinesss, 
an  aching  want  of  one  who  is  not  near  to 
bow  the  knee,  and  sue  with  us  for  pardon 
and  salvation. 

To  love  with  ardour  and  constancy  one 
"whom  we  esteem  not,"  some  hold  to  be 
impossible ;  and  so  unquestbnably  it  is  to  a 
well-regulated  and  rightly-influenced  mind ; 
but,  amongst  the  multitudinous  mass  of  hu- 
man beings,  how  many  minds  are  not  thus 
regulated  and  influenced — how  many  are  di- 
vided between  earth  and  heaven,  loving  the 
things  of  this  world,  yet  longing  after  ano- 
ther !  It  is  to  that  such  this  warning  must  ap- 
ply ;  for  such  was  I,  at  the  time  of  my  mti- 
macy  with  the  brother  of  Ellen  Grahame, 
who,  shut  out  from  all  confidential  inter- 
course, except  with  his  siiter,  loved  me  the 
better,  that  I  dared  to  break  throu^  the 
shackles  of  society  for  her  sake  and  his. 
I  had,  it  is  tnie,  my  share  of  suffering 
to   endure^  for  both:— my  friendship  for 


Helen  was  laughed  at  as  an  affecta- 
tion of  romance;  she  was  called  the  "pic- 
turesque young  woman,"  and  I  the  lady  par 
tronness ;  but  when  my  intimacy  with  her 
brother  was  suspected,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  horror  of  s6me  of  my  friends,  especially 
my  cousin  Jane,  who,  fbr  her  part,  would 
never  encourage  the  advances  of  a  man 
whose  character  she  did  not  approve. 

I  was  not  naturally  ill-natured,  nor  was  it 
any  gratification  to  me  to  make  a  tart  reply ; 
but  I  could  not  help  reminding  her  of  the 
evening  when  she  and  this  desperate  char- 
acter were  engaged  in  such  close  and  ear- 
nest conversation. 

"But  you  must  remember,"  she  replied, 
"  that  I  purposdy  left  my  seat  and  went  to 
another  part  of  the  room." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  cousin,  when  his  attention 
was  absorbed  by  another  lady,  yet  not  until 
you  had  agreed  to  join  him  in  a  party  of 
pleasure." 

Experience,  always  allowed  to  be  an  able 
and  powerful  teacher,  is  most  instructive  in 
what  relates  to  our  intercourse  with  what  is 
called  the  world,  because  the  daily  and 
hourly  occurrence  of  familiar  events,  all 
tending  to  the  developement  of  character, 
places  the  humcm  mind  in  its  infinite  varie- 
ties, perpetually  under  our  observation. 

Before  twenty  years  had  rolled  over  my 
head,  I  had  become  a  proficient  in  the  art  of 
pleasing ;  and  so  habitual  the  practice  of  it 
was,  that  my  labours  of  love  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  my  own  sphere  in  society ; 
and  so  difficult  did  I  find  it  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  complaints  of  poverty  or  suffering, 
that  my  purse  was  first  drained,  and  then 
my  ingenuity  put  to  the  rack  for  expedients 
to  relieve,  assist,  or  comfort  But  the  great- 
est tnal  to  my  patience  was  in  the  constant 
visitations  of  persons,  in  whose  affairs  I  had 
no  interest,  but  whom  I  was  still  tmable  to 
part  from  without  an  invitation  to  come 
again.  Thus  it  not  unfrequently  happened, 
when  I  had  commenced  a  favourite  book, 
set  apart  an  evening  for  a  particular  friend, 
or  planned  an  agreeable  excursion,  in  step- 
ped a  very  distant  relation,  the  widow  of  an 
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inn-keeper,  who  remembered  my  mother 
when  a  bride,  and  had  brought  her  work, 
and  her  eldest  son,  to  spend  a  long  day  with 
me.  Or,  in  the  noon-tide  heat  of  summer, 
there  would  come  a  bevy  of  young  women, 
dressed  in  red,  from  my  (hther's  farm,  say- 
ing, (though  the  fact  had  escaped  ray  me- 
mory) that  I  had  kindly  invited  them  the 
last  time  I  vms  there.  Add  to  which,  there 
were  dabblers  in  the  fine  arts,  who  came  to 
see  my  bust  of  Apollo,  my  pictures,  medal- 
lions, and  all  sorts  of  niceties,  which  I  had 
studiously  collected  for  the  gratification  of 
my  visitors — fiower-fanciers,  who  came  to 
see  my  camations-^young  girls  who  had  no 
pianos  at  home,  and  came  to  practise  upon 
mine — sons  and  daughters  of  my  very  dear 
friends,  to  whom  I  had  offered  to  teach 
Italian — in  short,  the  labours  of  Hercules 
were  nothing  to  mine ;  and  to  the  labour 
was  added  no  trifling  accompaniment  of 
vexation — such  as,  my  best  engravings  lent 
out  to  copy,  and  sent  home  with  a  blot  of 
ink  upon  the  best  face — my  Roman  head 
returned  without  a  nose— and  the  most  va- 
luable books  of  my  library  not  returned  at 
all  But  I  was  patient  and  long  suflfering; 
and  the  praises  of  my  goodness,  the  thanks 
for  my  bounty,  the  flattery  of  my  talents,  and 
the  insatiable  love  of  pleasing,  sparred  me 
on,  until  I  oeased  to  have  a  moment  that 
coula  be  called  my  own ;  and  the  prime  min- 
ister himself  could  hardly  have  his  waking 
thoughts  and  nightly  dreams  more  full  than 
mine  were  of  floating  visions  of  indefinite 
good  and  certain  eviL 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  in  the  sci- 
ence of  winning  hearts  my  studies  were  con- 
fined to  my  own  sex  only.  I  had  my  com- 
plement of  lovers;  and  since  I  could  not 
marry,  I  pitted  them  aD.  Indeed,  my  refb- 
sals,  wrung  firom  me  by  necessity,  were 
couched  in  such  gentle  words,  and  accom- 
panied by  so  muoh  tenderness  and  compas- 
sion, that  I  believe  the  attachments  which 
they  pronounced  unchangeable  would  really 
have  proved  so,  had  their  termination  rested 
with  me.  It  was  ar  harrowing  to  my  feel- 
ings to  occasion  a  moment's  paiti  to  any 


one,  that  I  shrank  with  horror  from  inflictiag  ij 
what  they  told  me  would  be  notfung  less 
than  death  open  those  who  loved  me  so  de- 
votedly*   But  experience  here,  am  i 
other  caseS|  taught  me  to  be  mora 
of  my  sympathy;  (or  I  soon  foond,  that 
from  this  death  my  admirers  were  hlcswiii 
with  a  very  speedy  resorrectioo.    Ona  who  il 
had  sat  down,  with  loaded  pistola  on  the  ta- 
ble, ready  to  slioot  himself  at  a  otrtata  hoar,  |, 
was  married  in  three  weeks ;  anothef^  whom  |> 
I  had  driven  into  banishment  to  the  wilds  of  |> 
America,   did   certainly  emigrate,  with  t 
companion  more  willing  to  share  his  lale; 
and  a  third,  who  had  declared  his  detami- 
nation  to  drown  his  passion  in  the  din  of  war, 
entered  into  the  tobacco  trade,  and  beeame 
a  stout  and  wealthy  ma&    Thus  I  ww  re- 
lieved from  the  torturing  anxi^  I  fehfcr 
the  lives  and  happiness  of  my  lover^  and 
the  remofse  which  must  have  been  bum, 
had  I  foond  myself  really  the  destroyer  of 
either. 


CHAPTER  VI, 

Tbeeb  is  nothmg  more  wonderfiil  la  the 
construction  of  the  human  mind  than  its  ca- 
pabiUty  of  suffering.  I  never  loved  boioiiee, 
and  that  attachment  cost  me  more  than  aD 
the  other  troubles  of  my  life.  So  ikr  m  it 
might  aid  my  purpose,  I  shoidd  be  wiUmg 
to  recall  that  season  of  trial,  to  dive  into  die 
abyss  of  memory  and  bring  up  the  hitler 
weeds  which  overspread  and  cboaked  the 
natural  springs  of  hope  and  energy  in  wj 
heart;  but  there  is  no  language  capnUe  of 
conveying  an  idaaof  what  the  heart  that  has 
felt  alone  can  understand.  We 
of  the  ordinary  oalamitiee  of  Ilfe^ 
usually  address  ourselves  to  thoee  who  hnve 
experienced  the  same ;  hut  there  are  aofier- 
ings  of  which  it  is  as  vain  to  attempl  a  de- 
scription, as  to  tell  of  the  ImpfesaiMi  nade 
by  a  dream,  of  which  we  may  indeed  relate 
the  fiiets  and  oircomstanees^  but  thai  whidi 
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oonstituted  the  vividness,  the  life,  the  essence 
of  the  vision,  roust  be  ours,  and  ours  only. 

In  referring  to  this  part  of  my  life  I  am 
able  to  recollect  nothing  but  what  bore  some 
relation  to  the  moving  spring  of  all  my 
thiAigbtB  and  actions.  I  am  not  aware  that 
I  neglected  any  of  the  various  claims  upon 
my  attention,  which  I  had  myself  established ; 
but  I  know  that  I  performed  my  wonted 
routine  of  occupations  with  more  heaviness 
and  languor,  and  that,  although  I  had  long 
neglected  the  duty  of  prayer  for  myself  I 
then  learned  to  pray  earnestly  and  diligently 
for  another. 

It  has  been  said  by  an  able  and  popular 
writer,  that  even  if  prayer  had  never  been 
enjoined  as  a  duty,  we  should  still  have  ap- 
plied to  it  as  a  necessary  resource  from  the 
very  weakness  of  nature.  It  was  in  this 
way,  despairing,  helpless,  and  utterly  desti- 
tute of  power  in  myseU^  that  I  offered  up 
petitions  for  the  better  guidance  of  one  whose 
happiness  wis  of  more  importance  to  me 
than  my  own.  I  had  heard  of  gracious  and 
almost  miraculous  answers  to  prayer,  and 
for  some  time  deceived  myself  with  the  pre* 
samptnoos  hope  that  I,  who  had  hitherto 
neglected  to  lay  hoki  of  this  blessed  privi- 
lege, might  just  kneel  down  and  pray  for 
any  particular  good  which  I  chose  to  specify, 
and  that  my  prayer  would  be  granted.  But 
my  presumption  had  its  cure — and,  in  my 
own  condemnation,  I  had  cause  to  bless  the 
mercy  and  justice  of  Him  by  whom  it  wis 
appoioled. 

Helen  Orahame  was  fbUy  aware  of  the 
attachment  which  existed  between  her  bro- 
ther and  myself^  and  oAen  thanked  me  with 
tarn  of  gratitude  for  having  cheered  him 
with  the  happy  thought  that,  when  she  was 
gone,  he  would  have  one  friend  \e(i  behind. 
Nor  were  her  tears  those  of  gratitude  alone 
—aba  sometimes  spared  from  her  own  hard 
lot  the  most  tender  sympathy  for  mine— that 
I  should  have  fixed  my  affections  opon  one 
whose  character  and  circumstances  were  so 
ill-calculated  to  inerease  my  happiness. 

^  Orahame  has  a  kind  and  generous  heart," 
siMwooldMy,  *^batyoa  roust  never  marry 


him  until "  and  then  her  voice  would 

falter  between  hope  and  despair.  "The 
sister  who  was  bom  beneath  the  same  roof 
with  him,  upon  whom  he  has  a  natural  eiaim, 
has  no  right,  even  if  she  had  the  inclination, 
to  cast  him  off;  but  to  continue  a  connexion 
of  this  kind  is  very  different  from  establish- 
ing a  new  one.  Be  kind  to  my  brother,  I 
beseech  you,  for  your  regard  may  help  to 
save  him.  Show  him  that  you  think  him 
worth  3rour  solicitude,  but  on  no  account,  I 
entreat  you,  enter  into  any  sort  of  engage- 
ment with  him,  nor  sacrifice  one  kita  of  your 
own  respectability,  even  in  the  opouon  of  the 
worid,  for  his  sake.  Such  a  sacrifice  would 
be  unspeakably  calamitous  to  jrou,  and  could 
be  of  little  servioe  to  him ;  for  such  are  the 
necessary  laws  institnted  for  the  protection 
of  the  female  character,  that,  should  a  woman 
descend  but  one  step  flrom  her  proper  station 
to  draw  up  a  man  who  has  Ikllen  below  his, 
she  is  not  only  unable  to  assist  him  who  will 
not  assist  himself,  but  becomes  inevitably  in- 
volved in  his  degradation." 

I  WIS  sitting  with  Helen  late  one  evening, 
my  sister  having  agreed  to  call  for  me  on 
her  return  fVom  a  party,  when  my  friend  dis- 
closed to  me  more  than  she  had  ever  done 
before  of  her  past  lifb  and  change  of  fortune. 

''I  do  not  like  to  dwell  much  upon  this 
theme,"  she  said,  <*  for  when  I  speak  of  my 
parents  and  the  home  I  once  enjosred,  I  fbal 
my  failing  health  too  keenly,  and  the  want 
of  those  comforts  which  a  weakly  frame  k 
apt  to  make  us  pine  for.  The  natural  heart 
is  affected  by  natural  things,  and  homan  ten- 
derness ever  accompanies  human  weakness; 
thus,  while  I  weep  too  of\en  when  I  think  of 
my  own  mother,  and  turn  too  fondly  to  her 
past  kindness  when  treated  harshly  by 
strangers,  my  desire  is  to  think  more  and 
more  of  that  Parent  whose  arm  is  still  near 
to  support  me,  of  that  home  where  the  weary 
may  find  everlasting  rest,  and  of  those  com- 
forts which  are  mercifully  provided  for  the 
helpless  and  the  needy." 

I  replied,  that  we  did  well  to  look  to  the 
rest  thai  WIS  eternal,  for  this  worid  had  little 
to  offer. 
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<<  I  believe,"  she  eontinaed,  ^  that  the  tnie 
Chrwtian  may  enjoy  a  degree  of  peace, 
which  almost  deserves  the  name  of  rest,  even 
in  this  life.  It  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  die 
worid  as  of  om-  own  hearts,  that  we  are  so 
tossed  about  by  contending  interests,  and 
worn  by  paltry  cares  and  vexations.  If  we 
first  love  Qod,  and  then  the  creatures  he  has 
formed  aAer  his  own  image,  we  shall  be  able 
to  regard  the  world,  of  which  they  form  a 
part,  without  either  attaching  to  it  the  im- 
portance that  is  felt  only  by  servile  minds,  or 
the  contempt  which  is  assumed  along  with  a 
pretence  to  superior  wisdom ;  but  if  we  first 
love  the  worid,  we  shall  find  neither  time 
nor  ability  to  devote  our  tiioughts  to  the 
author  of  it ;  and,  however  faithful  our  ser- 
vice may  be,  we  must  still  look  to  the  world 
for  our  reward,  and  to  a  jealous  God  for  our 
punishment 

*^  Let  me  warn  you,  my  dear  friend,  against 
too  great  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  pleasing. 
It  is  an  amiable  desire  which  leads  you  on, 
but  you  must  have  learned  by  this  time  the 
utter  impossibility  of  gratifying  all  the  wishes 
of  all  your  friends ;  and  there  is  an  economy 
of  time  and  thought  which  is  necessary  in 
order  that  we  may  husband  our  powers  for 
more  useful  purposes.  Nothing  can  look 
more  like  virtue  at  first  sight,  than  to  spend 
all  your  time,  your  thoughts  and  talents,  in 
the  service  of  others ;  but  may  not  these 
valuable  faculties  and  possessions  be  frittered 
away  in  things  of  very  trifling  importance, 
when  they  might,  with  just  the  same  degree 
of  kind  and  generous  feeling,  be  more  bene- 
ficially employed  T' 

The  evening  was  now  growing  late,  and, 
as  hour  after  hour  passed  on,  Helen  became 
more  grave  and  silent,  until  her  cheerfubess 
entirely  gave  way,  and  ihe  could  speak  on 
no  theme  but  one. 

"  My  friend,"  aaid  she^  '^  you  arc  with  me 
now  for  ^e  finrt  time  in  my  hour  of  weakness 
— the  midnight  hour* when  my  brother  has 
not  returned  l^* 

8 he  waH  pacing  to  and  fro  in  her  narrow 
apartment^  and  I  had  no  fonsolation  to  ofier, 


except  a  iSsw  empty  words  of  hope  that  he 
would  soon  be  here. 

^  He  will,  I  doubt  not,"  ihe  answered- 
«  but  how  7" 

I  had  never  beheld  him  except  as  t  mifl 
of  dignity  and  refinement,  and  was  unabkto 
picture  him,  even  to  my  imagiaatioo,  m  any 
other  character. 

'<  We  aris  an  that  are  left  of  a  fallen  fkfflify," 
she  veent  on,  ''the  last  of  a  blighted  dom; 
but  this  would  be  nothing  if  my  poor  brother 
could  but  lay  down  his  head  at  m'ght  with  tiie 
blessing  of  Heaven  upon  his  domben. 

The  midnight  hour  was  now  passed,  and 
Helen  was  still  pacing  to  and  fro  with  weaiy 
and  irregular  stepc.  Her  hollow  cheeks  had 
grown  more  pale  and  haggard,  from  the  wist 
of  natural  repose ;  and  her  dark  eyes  more 
bright  and  flashing,  with  the  fever  boming 
in  her'  veins.  Her  long  raven  loch  had 
been  thrown  back  from  her  forehead,  as  ifto 
lighten  the  burden  of  her  brain ;  and  itroight 
be  with  a  slight  touch  of  impatience,  arioDg 
from  her  disorder,  and  the  many,  many  timet 
she  liad  paced  the  floor  at  the  same  hoorof 
night,  when  no  eye  was  upon  her  safe  that 
which  seeth  in  darkness  as  at  noon-day. 

OK !  were  it  possible  ibr  man  to  penetrale 
the  recesses  of  woman^  heart,  to  know  all  her 
fervent  love,  her  deep  anxiety,  her  boming 
hopes,  her  aching  fears,  her  devotedoesi,  her 
zeal,  her  forgetfhbess  of  self;  he  would  surely 
sometimes  tear  himself  away  from  that  f^ 
lowship  which  is  not  of  the  heart,  to  oiitigale 
her  anguish,  and  snatdi  her  from  a  prema- 
ture but  lingering  death ! 

The  brother  of  this  incomparable  woman 
came  at  last— and  how?  We  heard  the 
tread  of  many  feet,  and  one  nide  laugh,  be 
fore  the  bell  was  wrting  with  a  violence  thai 
made  us  start ;  for  Heten  had  been  so  care- 
ful that  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  shoidd 
be  asleep,  and  unconsdous  of  what  migfit 
pass,  that  we  had  spoken  soAly  and  seJ<IoiD 
for  the  last  hour.  She  now  tookup  the  lamp 
in  silence,  and  beckoned  me  to  fbDow.  I  ^ 
so,  and  received  it  from  her  hand  when  we 
had  reached  the  door,  which  she  unbolted  ti 
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quickly,  and  with  a«  little  noise  as  possible. 
I  had  seen  her  a  few  momenlB  before,  lan- 
^id,  weary,  and  almost  helpless  as  a  child ; 
but  she  now  stood  in  a  commanding  atti^de 
before  the  jovial  crew,  who  controlled  their 
boisterous  mirth  at  her  presence,  while  she 
received  her  brother,  reeling  from  their  arm^ 
steadied  him  along  the  passage,  and  up 
stairs,  without  a  word,  except  to  teii  me  to 
bar  the  door  and  remain  below ;  and  if  my 
sister  should  call,  to  go  quietly,  without  wait- 
ing to  see  her  again. 

Awed  into  obedience  by  her  firmness,  dig- 
nity, and  self-possessioni  I  did  as  she  direct- 
ed ;  but  when  all  again  was  silent  and  secure, 
I  lost  my  presence  of  mind,  and  throwing  my- 
self upon  a  couch,  gave  way  to  the  natural 
horror  occasioned  by  the  q)ectacle  I  had  just 
wimessed  of  the  man  I  most  admired  and 
loved — ^lost,  degraded  and  brutalized. 

The  woman  who  continues  to  love  the 
man  whom  she  has  seen  intoxicated,  proves, 
beyond  a  doubt,  one  of  these  two  facts — 
either  that  she  has  no  true  sense  of  what  con- 
stitutes the  dignity  of  the  human  mind,  or 
that  her  love  U  love  indeed. 

It  was  not  long  before  Helen  returned, 
still  pale ;  but  now  that  her  faint  hopes  were 
over,  and  she  had  nothing  more  to  fear,  calm, 
patient  and  resigned,  with  the  active  assi- 
duity of  an  affectionate  nurse,  she  stirred  the 
fire,  and  made  ready  some  rdreshment,  as  if 
he  for  whom  she  prepared  it  was  worthy  of 
her  tenderest  care  i  nor  was  I  forgotten  in 
her  solicitude  for  him.  While  waiting  for 
the  boiling  of  the  water,  she  turned  towards 
me,  and  holding  out  her  hand — '<  My  poor 
frieod^'^-^he  was  beginning  to  say,— but  we 
both  knew  it  was  no  time  for  words ;  and  the 
next  moment  I  felt  her  tears  upon  my  cheek. 
"  When  will  you  be  able  to  find  rest  for 
yourself?"  said  L 

She  smiled,  but  made  me  no  answer. 
'^  Dear  Helen,  you  cannot  drag  on  life  in 
thia  manner." 

*'  I  have  existed  in  this  manner  for  two 
yeare,^  said  she ;  "  you  see  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  strength  lefl ;"  and  so  saying,  she  took 
up  the  coffee,  and  smiled  as  she  passed  me, 


with  such  a  look  of  love  and  pity  as  I  imagine 
ministering  angels  wear,  when  they  go  forth 
upon  their  errands  of  mercy. 

Soon  afler  this  I  heard  the  sound  of  carriage 
wheels,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  was  listening 
to  my  sister  andmy  cousin,  relating  the  various 
amusements,  Uterary  and  intellectual  of  the 
pastevening.  **How  differently  the  same  even- 
ing may  be  spent  P  thought  I,  and  was  silent 

Had  the  brother  of  my  friend  been  a  roan 
of  generally  depraved  conduct,  or  dissolute 
manners,  the  fatal  spell  which  bound  me  to 
him  could  never  have  existed,  or  must  have 
been  broken  on  the  first  discovery  that  such 
was  his  real  character.  But  he  was  at  this 
time  the  victim  of  one  vice  only,  into  which 
he  plunged  in  a  sort  of  desperation,  brought 
on  by  his  altered  circumstances^  and  his 
want  of  right  principle  to  bear  them  with  for- 
titude ;  and  this  vice  had  not  yet  been  long 
enough  in  operation  to  produce  the  natural 
and  inevitable  consequence  of  vitiating  the 
whole  heart,  of  extinguishing  every  hope, 
and  expelling  every  laudable  desire.  He 
had  his  seasons  of  penitence,  of  which  I  was 
not  unfrequently  a  witness; — his  visitations 
of  agony  and  remorse,  in  which  he  would  ap- 
peal to  his  sister  and  to  me  for  that  encourage- 
ment which  I,  at  least,  was  unable  to  ofier. 
But  Helen  had  looked  upon  the  vicissitudes  of 
life  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  mereilul  deal- 
ings of  providence  than  I  had.  As  we  jour- 
neyed through  the  wilderness  together,  she 
was  to  me  like  a  blessed  messenger,  who 
brought  tidings  of  wells  of  water  when  I  was 
faint  and  despairing. 

"Yousee,"  she  would  oflen  say,  "my  bro- 
ther has  not  yet  lost  his  love  of  virtue.  To 
you  I  need  not  point  out  the  delicacy  and  ten- 
derness of  his  regard  for  those  whom  he  is 
able  to  respect^ 

"  While  this  remain*^)'*  I  replied,  '*  there  is 
hope." 

"  There  is  hope  to  ttie  very  last/'  iihe  an- 
swered. '^  There  wns  hope  for  the  t}^ef  upon 
the  cross,  when  he  appeak^d  to  tbi;  t^ructBud 
Jesus ;  and  there  k  1  tope  for  the  sinner  ia  his 
dying  hour.  I  own  my  f<piHi  fainta  within  me 
at  every  fresh  instance  of  ingratitude  and 
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alienation  of  the  heart  from  Grod ;  but  I  know 
that  he  continues  to  be  mereifhl,  and  that 
when  we  are  weak  and  poweriess  to  aflrist 
each  other,  he  has  often  his  own  wise  and 
gracious  means,  inscrutable  to  the  under- 
standing of  man,  by  which  he  calls  back 
his  wandering  sheep,  and  appoints  his  ser- 
vants at  the  eleventh  hour." 

With  this  melancholy  attachment,  kept 
alive  by  alternate  hope  and  fear,  still  pray- 
ing upon  my  heart,  I  dragged  on  a  comfort- 
less existence;  but  so  great  was  my  profi- 
ciency in  the  art  of  managing  my  countenance, 
ray  voice,  and  my  whole  demeanour,  that  I 
could  still  laugh  with  the  merry,  sigh  with 
the  sad,  argue  with  the  CMitentious,  sentimen- 
talize with  the  poetical,  reason  with  the  pro- 
found, and  trifle  with  the  gay ;  indeed  I  could 
accomplish  all  the  business  of  life  (for  of 
mine  this  was  the  business)  without  betray- 
ing the  real  state  of  my  heart  and  affection. 
There  was  one  thing,  however,  I  could  not 
do— I  could  not  sit  down  with  a  confidential 
friend,  and  talk  over  in  perfect  openness  and 
freedom,  some  of  the  topics  which  had  been 
wont  to  interest  me  most  Here  I  was  at 
fault ;  and  consequently  some  of  my  friends 
thought  me  less  agreeable  than  formerly; 
and  no  wonder;  for  to  be  generally  pleasing 
in  society,  it  is  necessary  tiiat  the  heart  diould 
be  free  from  absorbing  care;  and  what 
cause  can  be  so  productive  of  care,  per- 
plexity, and  distraction  of  thought,  as  an  un- 
fortunate and  ill  placed  attachment? 

Oh !  guard  against  this  enemy,  my  young 
friends,  as  yon  would  against  one  that  is  able 
to  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  soid,  both 
here  and  hereafter;  and  let  your  defence  be 
a  rightly  governed  mind,  and  your  protec- 
tion the  overshadowing  love  of  your  heaven- 
ly Father  ;^for  this  enemy  is  one  which  some- 
times comes  in  the  morning  of  lifb,  like  a 
scathing  wind  upon  the  blossoms  of  spring ; 
and  the  mind  that  was  just  putting  forth  in 
hope  and  gladness,  shrinks  back,  and  con- 
tracts within  the  narrow  precints  of  despair 
—becomes  fettered  with  heavy  bonds,  that 
cannot  be  broken,  and  laden  with  a  weight 
that  no  after  circumstance  can  remove.     It 


may  seem  childish  or  romantie  to  dwdl  thoi 
upon  the  continuance  of  a  passion,  proro^- 
bial  for  its  lightness  and  buoyancy;  but  there 
are  hearts  from  which,  though  the  cause  nay 
be  forgotten,  its  melancholy  effects  will  oenr 
be  effiiced. 

As  I  was  one  day  sitting  under  fbt  dis- 
pensation of  a  long  stoiy,  told  for  the  twen- 
tieth time  by  an  old  fbxhunter,  a  note  fron 
Helen  Ghuhame  was  put  into  my  hand.  I 
affiscted  to  receive  it  with  perfect  iaidiSer- 
ence,  and  fUded  it  in  my  fingers,  with  ny 
head  turned  towards  the  sapient  narrator  ftr 
fbll  five  minutes  longer.    At  last,  after  h^ 
ing  him  to  laugh,  as  I  bad  often  done  bdbit  |] 
at  what  he  called  a  capital  joke  potopoo  the  j| 
village  schoolmaster,  I  took  an  opportBtttyofj- 
escaping,  and  opening  the  note  in  07  own  1 
chamber,  read  as  follows : 

^  Come  to  me  as  soon  as  possible,  aod 
bring  a  phjrtieian  with  you,  for  my  brother  s 
dangerously  ilL^ 

A  slight  line  was  drawn  through  (hie,  and  | 
another  sentence  hastfly  added  ?— Come  ji 
alone:  the  physician  must  not  find  foo*' 
here." 

With  trembling  steps  I  hurried  od  to  ler . 
my  fKend,  and  share  in  her  anxiety,  hovem  *' 
deep  its  cause  might  be.    I  found  her  waiib* ' 
ing  beside  her  brother,  whose  fluriied  eooo-  i 
tenance,  burning  hand,  and  wanderngeye, . 
bespc^  an  alarming  stats  of  irritation.  A 
dangerous  fever  was  pronounced  to  be  hk 
malady;  and  all  the  little  consolatkm  I  en- 
joyed, and  which  Helen  was  too  generta  to 
deny  me,  was  that  of  providing,  out  of  the 
liberal  allowance  with  which  my  folher  iadol- ' 
ged  his  children,  those  comforts  and  seeeo-  j 
saries  that  would  otherwise  have  been  b^ ' 
yond  the  reach  of  my  poor  friend.  ^ 

^  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  the  nature  d 
true  affection,"  she  said,  ^as  to  deny  yoo 
this  gratification;  especially  as  my  own  le- . 
cources,  depending  upon  my  dafly  tobonn, 
are  now  cut  off  I  once  enjoyed  iht  happ- 
ness  of  giving;  and  from  what  I  leoNi^l 
of  it,  I  know  that  yoa  are  more  UasI  ikm  I 
in  receiving." 

The  fear  of  exciting  suspieioii  prereolod 
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my  being  often  present  with  Helen  in  her  dis- 
tress, but  my  thoughts  were  with  her  always  in 
that  little  darkened  chamber,  while  my  tears 
and  prayers  upon  my  sleepless  pillow  bore 
witness  alone  to  the  agony  that  wrung  my 
heart.  Prayers,  such  as  I  had  never  breathed 
before,  seemed  now  the  only  lapguage  in 
which  I  could  unburden  my  griefs ;  and  while 
comparatively  reckless  of  my  own  eternal 
safety,  I  entreated  for  one  who  was  now  una- 
ble to  ask  for  himself,  that  he  might  be  restored 
to  life — to  life, — indeed,  to  all  that  constitutes 
the  vitality  of  our  existence ; — to  "  the  means 
of  grace,  and  to  the  hope  pf  glory," 

"  I  prayed  (fori  was  not  naturally  selfish) 
tliat  tliis  might  be  accomplished,  even  if  I 
myself  were  struck  out  of  the  account,  and 
if  it  should  be  effected  without  any  instru- 
mentality or  participation  of  mine. 

Well  may  it  be  said  of  the  human  heart, 
that  it  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  when  it 
can  deceive  us  even  in  prayer.  I  thought,  at 
the  time,  tliat  I  should  not  only  be  satisfied, 
but  happy,  if  my  prayer  was  granted.  I  was 
tried,  and  the  weight  of  my  disinterested 
zeal  found  wanting. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  my  friend 
was  restored  to  peace  of  mind,  and  her  bro- 
ther to  the  full  possession  of  his  mental 
powers,  though  still  much  reduced  and  en- 
feebled. Helen  told  me  almost  in  an  ecstacy 
of  joy,  that  he  had  often  requested  her  to 
read  partictdar  pasKgges  from  the  Bible  to 
him  during  his  illness.  She  had  sometimes 
feared  this  might  be  only  the  wandering  of 
delirium ;  but  we  both  now  observed  that  his 
conversation,  tliough  he  spoke  seldom,  was 
much  altered. 

I  was  left  alone  with  him  for  a  short  time 
one  evening,  when  he  addressed  me  very 
seriously,  requesting  that  I  would  not  ques- 
tion him  as  to  the  state  of  his  mind  and  feel- 
ings. 

*^  I  cannot  bear  it  now,"  he  added.  ^  I 
have  passed  through  a  great  deal  besides 
the  agony  of  disease ;  and  I  would  not  wil- 
lingly have  my  thoughts  interrupted." 

My  (Viend  and  I  now  rejoiced  in  secret 
and  alone,  and  the  gratitude  with  which  I 


returned  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  ail  good,  the 
Reclaimer  of  the  wandering,  the  Redeemer 
of  the  lost,  filled  my  heart  with  a  happiness 
as  new,  as  it  was  perfect  in  its  mastery  over 
all  my  former  doubts  and  fears.  In  the 
wide  field  of  minute  and  trifiing  things, 
wb^re  women,  and  women  only,  find  food 
for  sweet  and  bitter  fancy,  we  ranged  to- 
gether, culling  the  flowers,  and  expatiating 
on  tJ^e  sweets,  of  the  enjoyment  of  which  we 
fondly  imagined  that  nothing  could  now  de- 
prive us. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Grahamc  was  restored  to  health,  and  to  a 
better  government  of  his  mind  and  conduct 
I  still  continued  my  short  but  firequent  visits ; 
fur  debility,  and  tlie  want  of  any  useful  em- 
ployment, with  a  distaste  for  the  company  of 
his  former  associates,  kept  him  a  close  pris- 
oner :  I  therefore  made  sure  of  finding  him — 
and  finding  him  all  tliat  I  could  desire  he 
sliould  be.  Was  it  so?  Alas!  while  the 
cup  of  joy  which  my  friend  partook  of  was 
filled  without  alloy,  tliere  were  certain  drops 
of  bitterness  in  mine,  which  I  could  neiiber 
describe  to  another,  nor  reconcile  to  mysel£ 
While  the  feelings  of  Grahame  towards  his 
sister  were  animated  with  fresh  warmth  and 
gratitude,  tliere  was  something  in  his  beha- 
viour, imperceptible  it  might  be  to  one  who 
did  not  love,  but  oh !  how  changed  to  mc  ! 
It  might  be  nothing  more  than  an  alteration 
in  the  cadence  of  the  voice^  every  lone  of 
which  had  established  in  my  heart  its  own 
distinct  and  peculiar  echo;  or  the  averted 
eye,  which  told  too  plainly,  what  no  one  else 
could  understand — the  chain  of  sympathy 
broken,  and  broken  for  ever.  But  I  had  no- 
thing to  eomplain  of.  I  could  not  tell  the 
friend  of  my  soul  that  her  brother's  voice  was 
changed,  and  that  he  did  not  look  at  me  as 
he  was  wont :  nor  wbm  tke  change  so  marked 
as  to  entide  me  to  ask  for  an  explanation. 
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There  was  nothing  I  could  do  but  pity  my- 
self^ and  be  silent 

It  was  not  long  before  my  friend  told  me 
that  her  brother's  altered  views  had  stimu- 
lated him  to  seek  some  regular  employment, 
by  which  he  might  become  a  more  useful 
member  ofif^cieiy.  I  thought  he  might  have 
6rst  mentioned  this  to  me ;  and  when  I  found 
that  my  father  was  the  person  he  had  chosen 
to  consult  respecting  his  future  proceedings, 
I  fi^ii  doubly  pained  at  being  thus  completely 
excluded  from  his  confidence.  Still  as  there 
never  had  existed  between  us  any  kind  of 
engagement,  beyond  what  was  implied  in  a 
mutual  acknoivledgement  of  regard,  I  could 
not,  in  common  delic€u;y,  demand  what  I  had 
never  belbre  doubted  was  my  right 

My  father  communicated  to  my  sister  and 
myself  together  the  first  intelligence  I  heard, 
that  he  had  agreed  to  find  employment  for 
Graiiame  in  the  bank ;  "  for,"  said  he,  (and  I 
inwardly  blessed  him  for  the  words)  "  I  firmly 
believe  him  to  be  an  altered  man ;  and  his 
talents  for  business,  if  he  will  but  use  them, 
no  one  can  doubf 

I  fell  my  face  beginning  to  tell  its  burning 
secret,  but  I  had  a  ready  way  of  extricating 
myself  from  all  such  emergencies;  and  after 
tying  up  a  drooping  rose,  which  had  sud- 
denly attracted  my  attention  in  the  adjoining 
green-house,  I  returned  when  my  cheeks 
were  cooler,  and  assured  my  father  that 
Helen  Grahame's  description  of  her  brother 
was  so  favourable,  that  I  did  not  think  those 
who  trusted  him  now  would  find  him  un- 
worthy. 

'•  I  wish  it  may  be  so,"  observed  my  cousin 
Jane.  "  I  should  be  very  careful  how  1  trust- 
ed him." 

My  sister  spoke  more  kindly,  and  begged 
my  father,  if  he  thought  it  would  be  any  sup- 
port to  his  better  resolutions,  to  extend  his 
confidence  so  far  as  sometimes  to  invite  him 
to  the  house. 

My  hand  trembled  as  I  gathered  up  ano- 
ther rose,  and  I  almost  forgot  the  cloud 
which  had  lately  overshadowed  me,  in  the 
happiness  of  this  moment 

The  altered  character  of  Grahame  justify- 


ing the  confidence  of  my  father  and  the  bopei 
of  my  sister,  he  was  admitted  oceaskmaOy 
into  our  family  circle  on  terms  of  social  in- 
tercourse. At  first,  I  felt  solicitous  to  con- 
ceal the  degree  of  intimacy  which  bad  once 
been  ours ;  but  my  apprefoendons  of  dete^ 
tion  were  quieted  in  the  manner  I  should  liit 
have  desired.  Had  any  thing  of  this  nature 
been  betrayed,  it  would  have  been  on  nj 
part  only ;  and  I  must  have  been  miserably 
deficient  in  female  delicacy  and  tact,  hid  I 
not  been  willing  alao  to  forget  what  no  boger 
appeared  worthy  of  being  remembered. 

Once,  and  once  only,  was  the  subjeet  al- 
luded to  between  us.  I  had  completed  a 
giA,  whidi  he  had  himself  aaked  of  roe,  in 
days  which  I  will  not  call  happier,  bat  in 
days  when  I  believe  I  was  less  wretched. 
This  gift  I  presented  to  him  one  day,  when 
we  were  alone.  He  received  it,  I  thought, 
with  some  emotion ;  and,  addressing  me 
once  more  by  my  name,  (that  sound  so  foil 
of  meaning,)  "Caroline,"  said  he,  "1  am 
unworthy  of  this.  My  love  has  been  shaken 
by  a  tempest  If  it  has  now  neither  leaves, 
nor  flowers,  nor  fruit  to  offer  you,  blame  me 
not  I  owe  you  much,  and  I  feel  that  I  am 
not  ungrateful." 

"Name  it  not,"  said  I.  « To  sec  yon 
changed  in  heart  and  conduct  is  all  I  ever 
asked  as  my  reward.  Continue  thus,  and  I 
shall  be" — the  happiest  of  women,  I  wotdd 
have  said — but  my  heroism  forsook  roe,  and 
1  turned  away  to  hide  My  tears. 

"  Caroline,"  said  he,  and  he  laid  bis  band 
upon  my  arm  for  the  last  time,  with  a  look 
which  owed  its  tenderness  to  pity — •*  amongst 
the  heavy  burdens  which  have  lately  rested 
on  my  conscience,  is  the  stem  duty  of  telling 
you  — " 

"  Say  no  more,"  said  I. 

"  Thank  you,  for  wishing  to  spare  roe." 

"  It  was  myself  I  wished  to  spare,"  I 
added ;  and  he  paused  for  a  moment 

"  You  need  not  tell  me,  Grahame,  that  yoo 
love  me  no  longer.  It  is  sufiiciently  efidcnt 
to  one  who  can  think  and  feel." 

"  But  I  must  tell  you  the  cause.  With 
the  change  of  my  heart,  my  views  of  moral 
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ezcelknoe  are  changed;  and,  while  I  no 
longer  admire  that  generosity  and  kindness 
which  owe  their  extstenee  to  the  inqnilse  of 
the  moment,  I  feel  that  I  can  love  only 
where  there  is  consistency  of  character,  and 
stability  of  principle." 

How  strange  is  the  capability  of  the  hu- 
man mind  for  receiving  impressions  from 
what  does  not  appear  at  the  time  to  strike 
the  attention.  It  mast  be,  that  the  faculty 
of  perception  is  quickened  anew  by  the  touch 
of  some  vital  part,  or  that  the  flood-gates  of 
the  mind,  thrown  open  by  one  tremendous 
btirst,  loose  particles  and  broken  fragments 
are  borne  in  along  with  the  impetuous  cur- 
rent Whatever  the  philosophy  of  this  men- 
tal phenomenon  may  be,  I  can  remember 
even  now,  the  day,  the  hour,  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  when  these  words  were  spoken 
— the  room,  the  pictures,  the  furniture  within 
— the  flowers,  the  birds,  the  sunshine  with- 
out And  yet,  so  absorbing  was  the  theme 
to  which  the  words  related,  that  I  stood  fixed 
to  the  spot  like  a  statue,  long  afler  the 
speaker  had  departed,  and  left  me  alone^ 
alone,  indeed!  for  I  was  lost  in  a  grief 
that  admitted  no  fellowehip— a  grief,  under 
which,  even  had  it  been  possible  to  find,  I 
could  not  have  sought,  communion — a  grief 
which  I  neither  looked  for  consolation  to 
soothe,  nor  anguish  to  embitter— a  grief 
"  sufficing  unto  itself  in  its  terrible  individu- 
ality." This  was  the  man  for  whom  I  had 
prayed,  and  wept,  and  suflered.  My  suppli- 
cations had  been  that  his  heart  might  be 
changed :  his  heart  was  changed,  and  I  had 
no  right  to  complain. 

In  my  desire  to  administer  comforts  and  in- 
dulgences to  one  who  had  enjoyed,  in  early 
life,  a  more  than  common  share,  I  had  prac- 
tised a  degree  of  economy,  at  variance  with 
my  usual  habits ;  and  when  idle  comments 
were  made  upon  my  lately  acquired  propen- 
sity to  spare  every  unnecessary  expense,  I 
felt  a  secret  exultation  burning  in  my  cheeks, 
and  lighting  up  my  eye  with  more  happiness 
than  I  could  have  derived  from  any  merely 
selfish  gratification.  But  this  secret  spring 
of  enjoyment  was  destined  to  be  dried  up. 


like  many  others  with  which  I  had  been 
wont  to  refresh  myself  in  the  wilderness  of 
life*  Grahame  could  now  economize ;  and 
he,  too,  had  his  hidden  purpose,  for  which 
he  toiled  and  hoarded.  A  calculation  as  ac- 
curate as  could  be  made,  of  all  that  I  had 
spent  upon  him  was  entered  into,  at  his  de- 
sire, by  his  sister,  and  the  suj^sed  amount 
laid  before  me  in  genuine  and  current  coin. 
I  resisted  with  all  the  spirit  that  was  left  me, 
and  denied  the  correctness  of  the  sum — ^but 
all  in  vain.  There  was  something  cool  and 
imperative  in  his  manner,  that  awed  me  into 
obedience,  and  I  received  the  money  with 
that  sickness  of  soul  which  attends  most  fre- 
quently upon  its  resignation.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  have  induced  me  to  spend  this 
sum  upon  myself.  It  was  hid  in  a  secret  re- 
ceptacle, where  it  might  have  remained 
until  this  day,  had  not  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred of  sending  it  forth  through  a  more 
worthy  channel. 

The  health  of  Helen  Crrahame  was  failing 
rapidly ;  and  when  the  summer  came  with 
its  wonted  respite  from  the  toils  of  education, 
it  appeared  highly  necessary  that  some  plan 
should  be  adopted,  to  restore  her  wasted 
powers,  and  enable  her  to  renew  her  accus- 
tomed labours.  Her  thoughts  were  so  far 
removed  from  all  false  delicacy  and  paltry 
pride,  that  she  could  accept  a  kindness  with 
the  grace  and  dignity  of  one  who  gives ; 
and  when  I  pressed  upon  her  the  advice  of 
her  physician,  and  my  own  scheme  for  re- 
moving her  to  the  south  of  England,  she  an- 
swered me  with  tears  of  gratitude,  as  she 
would  wish  to  be  answered  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances herself 

"  It  was  once,"  she  said,  "  the  happiness 
of  ray  life  to  be  generous  and  bountiful.  It 
is  now  my  part  to  receive ;  and  I  thank  my 
God  that  I  have  one  friend,  who  is  both  able 
and  willing  to  assist  me.  We  are  depend- 
ent creatures,  bound  to  each  other  by  innu- 
merable obligations,  which  constitute  the 
strength  and  durability  of  social  fellowship. 
It  may  appear  to  those  who  think  super- 
ficially, more  noble  to  be  above  receiving 
assistance ;  but,  were  all  too  proud  to  re- 
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ceive,  the  duty  of  giving  freely  and  cheer- 
fully would  find  no  room  to  operate ;  and  if 
none  were  willing  to  he.  helped,  how  should 
we  exercise  the  Christian  graces  of  kindness 
and  charity  ?  I  have  struggled  hard  that  I 
might  not  cumber  the  ground,  nor  encroach 
upon  the  bounty  of  others.  Were  it  proba- 
ble that  you  would  ever  feel  the  Want  of 
what  is  now  ministering  to  my  necessities, 
believe  me,  I  would  rather  die  than  prolong 
my  life,  at  the  expense  of  injuring  you :  but 
you  tell  me,  and  I  cannot  doubt  your  word, 
that  you  are  well  able  to  assist  me ;  and  I 
will  not  deny  you  the  happiness  of  binding 
up  the  broken  reed." 

My  kind  father,  ever  too  indulgent  to  his 
children,  and  not  averse  to  my  project,  added 
more  than  was  sufGcient  to  my  hoarded 
store ;  and  if^  when  I  set  off  with  my  pre- 
cious charge  to  the  southern  coast,  the  pulsa- 
tion of  my  heart  was  not  in  tune  with  perfect 
happiness,  the  fault  was  not  in  my  friend, 
nor  in  the  animating  sense  of  satisfaction 
which  attends  upon  our  kindest  and  most  di»- 
interested  actions.  Often,  as  we  proceeded 
slowly  on  our  journey,  was  the  countenance 
of  that  friend  turned  towards  me  with  looks 
of  inexpressible  tenderness,  while  she  pressed 
my  hand,  but  spoke  not ;  tor  there  was  even 
between  us  one  subject,  one  of  intense  and 
mutual  interest,  now  seemingly  forbidden. 
I,  at  least,  could  find  no  words  sufficient  for 
my  feelings,  and  Helen  struggled  long  with 
hers,  before  she  could  convey  an  idea  of 
them  to  me.  Nor  was  it  possible,  even 
then,  that  her  sympathy  could  be  equal  to 
my  need.  Hers  was  a  gentle  spirit,  heaven- 
ward bound,  passing  through  the  vale  of 
tears,  with  no  desire  but  to  point  out  the  ce- 
lestial city  to  other  wanderers  by  the  way, 
and  to  gather  in  the  nearest  and  dearest  be- 
neath the  shelter  of  the  sacred  walls.  I 
was  a  dweller  in  the  wilderness,  lighting  up 
my  lone  cave,  spreading  forth  my  store,  and 
preparing  rest  for  the  weary  traveller :  but 
the  traveller  had  passed  on,  and  the  desert 
was  more  dreary,  the  cave  more  lonely  than 
before.  I  knew  that  he  had  gone  forth  to 
seek  a  '^better  land,"  and  that  all  who 
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seek  may  find ;  yet  was  I  unable  to  lAem  hm 
parting  footsteps,  for  1  was  left  behind.  No ! 
it  was  impossible  that  Helen  Grabame  shoold 
wholly  fjrmpathize  with  me.  Those  who 
live  for  heaven  cannot  fed  with  thoae  who 
live  for  earth. 

I,  who  had  prayed  that  the  wanderer 
might  be  reclaimed  va  any  way,  oo  any 
terms,  and  had  added  in  the  fervour  of  the 
moment,  even  without  my  instmroeataliiy 
or  participation,  now  found  that  my  prayer 
was  granted,  and  acknowledged  that  I  was 
not  happy.  Yes,  I  was  almost  happy,  wiieo 
I  felt  the  play  of  the  gentle  breezes;,  and  met 
the  pleased  and  animated  look  of  my  fneod 
after  the  first  view  of  the  wide  ocean  bad  J 
burst  upon  ua,  as  we  descended  intoapeace- 
ful  valley,  where  the  green  slopes  and  the 
rich  luxuriance  of  foliage,  bespoke  a  rafld 
and  genial  atmosph^^  such  as  the  wasted 
and  the  weary  delight  to  breathe. 

We  were  not  long  in  fixing  upon  a  low 
myrtle-wreathed  cottage  (or  our  temporary 
residence,  where^  if  the  rosea  were  not  fair 
to  me,  the  woodbine  lovely,  and  the  jessamine 
sweet,  they  were  all  I  could  desire  lor  Heka 
In  her  enjoyment  I  sought  and  found  my 
own,  and  so  well  waa  I  versed  in  the  art  of 
appearing  what  I  was  not,  that  this  exoelkftt 
and  guileless  creature  knew  little  of  the  sad- 
ness with  which  I  sometimes  looked  arooad 
upon  that  worid  of  nature,  where  her  porer 
eye  beheld  enough  of  beauty,  glory,  and 
magnificence,  to  fill  the  anthema  of  cekatiai 
praise,  and  inspire  with  undying  melody  the  t 
harps  of  the  archangels. 

After  my  friend  had  retired  to  reat,  came 
my  hour  of  melancholy,  when  no  eye  was 
upon  roe  but  that  of  the  great  Father  of  the 
universe,  whom  I  was  not  serving :  when  no  ^ 
step  was  near,  and  yet  I  marked  in  the  wide  ,j 
expanse  before  me  the  foot-prints  of  a  God.  ,J 
at  whose  shrine  I  was  not  ofiering  up  my  ' 
heart :  when  the  bluest ies,  ilie  shining  staca.  \ 
and  the  silent  vault  of  Heaven  were  above 
me,  and  I  was  not  bowing  before  the  nKaije»ty 
of  their  creator,  nor  acknowledging  his  eo^ 
pire  in  my  souL 

For  a  short  time,  the  invalid  revived,  and 
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we  spoke  of  the  future,  as  those  converse 
who  expect  to  share  a  long  life  together ;  but 
this  transient  hope  soon  failed  us,  and  I  was 
at  a  loss  how  to  cany  on  our  conversation 
Ixsyoftd  the  present  hour.  Helen  assisted 
me  ;  for  death  was  no  new  subject  of  contem- 
plation to  her,  and  whether  she  spoke  of  this 
wotrid  or  the  next,  her  heart  was  full  of  hope 
and  trust 

Wc  were  seated  together  one  sunny  morn- 
ing, with  the  door  of  our  cottage  thrown 
open  to  admit  the  refreshing  breezes  that 
waved  the  light  sprigs  of  jessamine,  and 
mingled  iu  perfume  with  the  clustering  rose, 
when  Helen  asked  me  if  I  did  not  wonder  at 
her  apparent  indifference  about  her  worldly 
coocema. 

"You  see  me  here,"  said  she,  ''almost 
pcnnyleM,  my  strength  (kiling,  and  the  time 
fsMt  approaching,  when,  unless  something  un- 
expected should  occor,  I  must  return  to  ar- 
duous duties,  which  I  am  rapidly  becoming 
leas  able  to  perform." 

I  replied,  it  was,  indeed,  a  most  perplexing 
situation. 

■  And  yet  I  do  not  fear,"  she  continued* 

^  There  is  sometimes  a  veil  mercifully  drawn 

over  what  we  are  unable  to  look  upon.    I 

pretend  to  no  prophetic  vision ;  but  have  we 

not  heard  of  mstances  in  which  the  mother 

has  been  permitted  to  forget  her  child,  so 

that  the  thought  of  its  orphan  helplessness 

did  not  imbitter  her  dying  hour  ?    Is  it  not 

the  same  merciful  hand  that  is  now  closing 

my  eyes  to  the  mysterious  future,  in  order 

that  I  may  trust  more  entirely  to  my  Hea- 

'  venly  Father.    My  friend,"  she  continued, 

stretching  out  to  me  her  emaciated  hand 

•  '^  you  who  have  supplied  to  me  all  the  tender 

1  offices  of  a  sister,— I  know  not  whether  the 

I  ^PPT  bours  we  have  lately  spent  together 

'  are  ordained  to  be  the  last  and  the  sweetest ; 

I  but  as  I  have  always  wished  to  be  a  faithful 

monitress  to  you,  so  now  I  would  leave,  if 

I  we  muM  indeed  be  torn  asunder,  my  parting 

^  charge  upon  your  heart    Endeavour  to  live 

more  to  yourself,  or  rather,  more  to  your 

God;  and  while,  as  a  practical  Christian, 

you  neglect  none  of  the  duties  enjoined  us 


towards  our  fellow-creatures,  hold  yourself 
I  more  separate  flrom  the  world.  Your  hour 
of  trial  has  not  yet  cx)me,  and,  oh !  that  it 
never  may!  1  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
world,  nor  would  complain  of  its  unkindness; 
but  as  a  master,  it  is  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  its 
service  wretched  slavery." 

My  friend  paus^,  aAer  uttering  these 
words,  and  we  both  looked  out  in  silence  to- 
wards the  blue  sea,  where  a  few  white  sails 
were  passing  to  and  fro,  and  the  waves  just 
ruffled  by  the  summer  gale,  fell  upon  the 
shore  with  a  distant  and  monotonous  sound. 

Our  musings  were  interrupted  by  the  rapid 
approach  of  a  well  known  step.  In  an  in- 
stant, Qrahame  stood  before  us,  and  uncon- 
scious of  the  critical  stage  of  his  sister's  mal- 
ady, gave  utterance  at  once  to  the  glad  tid- 
ings he  had  brought 

"Helen,"  he  exclaimed,  ''I  am  an  inde- 
pendent man !  I  can  now  repay  your  kind- 
ness. My  uncle  in  Scotland  is  dead,  and  I 
am  proved  to  be  his  heir.  My  own  Helen, 
let  me  hear  you  say  how  happy  we  sluill 
once  more  be  together." 

Helen  had  started  from  her  seat,  on  the 
first  appearance  of  her  brother.  Her  hands 
and  eyes  were  raised  to  Heaven,  and  one 
burst  of  gratitude  had  passed  her  lips,  when 
a  sudden  Bush  of  crimson  rushed  into  her 
cheeks,  spreading  with  a  rapid  and  burning 
glow  over  her  temples  and  forehead,  while 
she  sunk  back,  supported  only  by  her  bro- 
ther's arms.  For  one  moment,  her  counte- 
nance was  lighted  up  with  a  faint  smile.  It 
was  the  last  effort  of  expiring  nature,  and 
my  first,  my  only  friend,  was  no  more. 

She  was  buried  in  a  quiet  church-yard  in 
that  sequestered  valley,  where  the  early 
blighted,  the  feeble,'  and  the  failing,  still  re- 
sort; but  where  the  genial  airs  too  often 
sought  in  vain,  visit  none  more  lovely,  or 
more  worthy  to  be  loved.  We  left  her  lowly 
grave  to  the  solitude  of  that  woodland  scene 
to  the  sprinkling  of  wild  flowers,  tlie  song  of 
summer  birds,  and  the  unceasing  murmur  of 
the  ocean  waves.  We  lefk  her  grave,  where 
we  had  wept  together,  and  returned  again 
to  the  busy  and  tumultuous  world. 
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There  was  nothing  on  the  jouraey  to  cheer 
or  revive  my  drooping  spirits.  Qrahame 
neither  sought,  nor  offered  consolation.  He 
was  deeply  affected — perhi^  too  deeply,  to 
think  of  me ;  for  had  there  not  occurred  one 
short  interval  of  notice,  the  nature  of  which 
rendered  it  infinitely  worse  than  none,  I 
should  scarcely  have  supposed  him  to  be 
conscious  of  my  presence.  We  were  pur- 
suing our  melancholy  way  in  silence,  when 
he  suddenly  addressed  me  in  a  very  serious 
manner  on  the  subject  of  economy,  a  prelude 
which  introduced  once  more  the  return  of 
the  sum  of  money  I  had  expended  upon  my 
lost  friend.  In  vain  I  attempted  to  remon- 
strate ;  I  could  not  find  one  word  to  express 
my  sense  of  the  cruelty  of  denying  me  this 
last  poor  consolation.  The  money  was 
placed  in  my  hand,  and  I  grasped  it  uncon- 
sciously, without  once  glancing  at  the  sum, 
while  he  went  on,  hinting  at  the  need  I  might 
one  day  feel  of  that  bounty  which  I  bestowed 
too  profusely.  His  words  conveyed  no  mean- 
ing to  my  ear  at  the  time ;  I  only  felt  that  he 
spoke  daggers ;  but  after  circumstances  con- 
vinced me  that  he  was  acting  the  friendly 
part  of  preparing  me  for  a  calamity  which  he 
had  good  cause  to  apprehend.  This  short 
conmiunication  over,  we  fell  again  into  our 
former  sUence.  I  wept,  but  my  tears  were 
not  all  for  the  departed ;  and  in  this  unsocial 
manner,  the  journey  was  completed.  Weary 
and  dispirited,  leaning  on  an  arm  that  sup- 
ported me  because  I  was  a  necessary  burden, 
I  reached  my  father's  door.  The  night  was 
far  advanced,  but  all  seemed  bustle  and  un- 
settlement  within. 

"  Have  you  had  company  ?"  I  asked. 

"  No,"  was  the  ready  reply  of  my  cousin 
Jane,  accompanied  with,  a  look  of  meaning, 
which,  exhausted  as  I  was,  I  longed  to  un- 
derstand. More  assiduous  than  usual  in  her 
attentions,  she  followed  me  to  my  own  cham- 
ber, where  my  sister  was  waiting  to  receive 
me ;  and  her  embrace  being  also  more  warm 
than  usual,  I  felt  certain  that  some  influence 
was  at  work,  with  which  I  was  unacquainted. 
Some  secret  spring  of  excitement  had  evi- 
dently been  opened — of  excitement  that  was 


not  altogether  joy,  for  there  were  traces  of 
recent  tears,  which,  when  I  asked  for  my 
father,  flowed  afresh. 

«  What  is  the  matter?"  said  I.  «  What 
can  have  happened  amongst  you?  I  see 
both  smiles  and  tears.  Tell  me,  that  I  may 
share  in  one  or  both." 

The  mystery  was  soon  unravelled.  My 
father's  afijedrs  had,  for  some  time,  been  ad- 
vancing towards  a  fearful  crisis.  QrahaiDe 
had  made  this  discovery,  and,  unable  to  ex- 
tricate or  assist  him,  had  done  what  he  coold, 
in  the  way  of  lightening  his  burden^  by 
offering  his  hand  to  my  sister,  for  whom  he 
had  lately  entertained  the  bi^estadmiratifla 
This  intelligence  was  communicated  to  me; 
and  the  latter  part  of  it,  as  if  I  were  alto- 
gether unconcemed|  and  would,  of  conzse. 
rejoice  in  my  sister's  good  fortune ;  for  the 
death  of  Grahame's  uncle,  added  to  his  own 
continued  stability  of  conduct,  rendered  the 
match  in  every  way  desirable.  Did  I  re- 
joice? Ask  those  who  have  striven^  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  to  divest  their  heertE 
of  selfishness,  to  inure  themselves  to  UHturt, 
and  to  live  only  on  the  happiness  of  other*— 
ask  them  whether  the  natural  glow  of  hooias 
feeling  is  ever  totally  extinguished — and  yoo 
will  be  able  to  imagine  whether  I  could  re- 
joice. 

Ader  adding  to  the  intelligence,  which  1 
thought  sufiicient  already,  that,  in  aoticqA- 
tion  of  the  sudden  winding-up  of  my  fathex'c 
affairs,  it  had  been  concluded  to  fix  the  fol- 
lowing day  for  my  sister's  marriage^  I  was 
left  alone,  with  many  kind  wisbea  that  I 
might  sleep  well,  and  arise  refreshed  (rom 
the  fatigues  of  my  journey. 

The  vulgar  adage,  that  ^  mislbrtones 
never  come  singly,"  has  oHen  given  rise  to 
thankfulness  in  my  heart,  that  thus  we  are 
spared  a  degree  of  suffering  which  mighi 
otherwise  be  intolerable.  It  is  impoasible  to 
feel,  with  equal  poignancy,  two  calamities  at 
once;  and,  consequently,  while  two  etrokes 
fell  ui)on  me,  I  endured  only  the  agony  of 
one. 


I 


The  wedding-day  passed  over  as  soch 
things  usually  do.    My  father  ajppeared  at 
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breakfast  in  the  morning,  hurried  over  his 
part  of  the  ceremony,  and  often  turned,  when 
he  felt  that  enquiring  eyes  were  upon  him. 
My  dreeees  bad  been  prepared  for  me ;  and 
I  acted  my  automaton  part,  without  any  clear 
perception  of  what  was  passing.  I  was  to 
accompany  my  sister  as  her  brideVmaid ; 
and,  when  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
with  my  father,  was  told,  that  my  aunt  and 
cousin  were  much  more  fitting  helps,  and 
that  my  duty  was  to  support  my  sister,  and 
sustain  her  spirits.  '^  And  who  is  to  support 
mcT**  said  I,  in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart; 
but  I  neither  resisted,  nor  complained ',  and 
the  bridal  party  set  off  (the  newspapers  said, 
in  high  glee)  for  a  tour  on  the  continent 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

During  my  six  months'  residence  on  the 
continent,  dark  passages  in  the  annals  of  our 
family  occurred.  The  alteration  in  my  fa- 
ther's circumstances,  the  falling  away  of 
trusted  friends,  and  the  dishonour  thrown 
upon  his  name,  were  calamities  which  he 
met  with  apparent  fortitude,  but  at  the  eX' 
pense  of  his  life.  Beneath  the  skies  of  Italy, 
this  melancholy  event  was  communicated  to 
his  children,  who  were  then  too  distant  to 
return,  with  any  hope  of  being  able  to  per- 
form the  last  sad  duties  of  affection :  nor  was 
it,  until  wearied  with  our  continental  ram- 
bles, and  wishing  for  more  settled  habits, 
that  we  bid  adieu  to  the  shores  of  France,  and 
sailed  for  our  native  country ;  where  a  home, 
impplied  with  all  the  comforts,  and  embel- 
lished with  many  of  the  elegances  of  life,  was 
prepared  for  our  reception — a  home  that  was 
no  home  to  me ;  for  there  is  something  in 
dependence  upon  others,  in  being  an  useless 
attachment  to  a  family  of  which  you  are  not 
by  right  a  member,  which  drives  the  heart 
out  of  doors,  however  comfortably  the  per- 
ion  may  be  provided  for.  During  the  sea- 
son of  visiting  and  receiving  visitors,  I  was, 
however,  very  much  at  ease  on  the  score  of 


usefulness,  for  the  entertainment  of  promis- 
cuous guests  was  decidedly  my  sphere  of 
excellence.  My  sister  felt  this  and  valued 
me  accordingly  j  for,  whenever  I  forgot  my 
duty,  grew  silent,  and  fell  back  by  a  sudden 
transition  of  thought  into  the  aching  void  of 
my  own  bosom,  I  was  reprimanded,  stirred 
up,  and  requested  lo  be  more  entertaining, 
until  my  situation  sometimes  reminded  me 
of  that  of  the  caged  inhabitant  of  the  wilds, 
when  poked  out  and  made  to  roar  and  play 
tricks  for  the  edification  of  the  insatiate  mob. 

My  powers  of  pleasing,  seldom  exercised 
in  vain,  again  obtained  for  me  that  popular- 
ity I  had  once  enjoyed,  and  with  it  those 
racking  demands  upon  my  time  and  talents 
which  had  frittered  them  away  before.  If 
less  interested  than  formerly  in  the  business 
of  making  friends,  I  was,  perhaps,  more  pa- 
tient and  complying,  from  a  painful  and  hu- 
miliating sense  of  my  altered  and  helpless 
situation :  and  thus  with  the  increase  of  my 
intimate  associates,  my  expenses  were  in- 
creased also ;  for  there  were  tender-hearted 
creatures  who  wept  at  parting,  and  would 
not  be  pacified  without  a  promise  of  corres- 
pondence ;  young  gentlemen  who  did  every- 
thing but  offer  me  their  hands,  and,  amongst 
the  rest,  wrote  for  a  letter  of  advice  every 
week,  protesting  that  I  was  the  only  person 
who  had  power  to  influence  their  lives  ;  be- 
sides the  whole  community  to  supply  with 
keepsakes,  tokens  of  affection,  and  what  not 
Resources  I  had  none,  and  my  brother's  lib- 
erality was  the  lewt  I  would  willingly  have 
encroached  upon;  so  that  notwithstanding 
the  comforts  of  his  home,  which  I  was  often 
pressed  to  regard  as  my  own,  I  lost  all  for- 
titude 10  behold  my  three  letters  every  morn- 
ing, to  draw  upon  him  for  the  constant  hire 
of  carriages  and  other  expenses  attendant 
upon  the  social  life  I  was  leading,  and  de- 
termined lo  seek  a  residence  where  I  could 
economise  and  live  more  privately. 

I  had,  or  believed  I  had,  innumerablf^ 
friends,  and  I  now  resolved  lo  favour  Ihcm 
with  some  of  those  long  visits  which  thoy 
had  so  often  solicited.  What  I  am  about  lo 
relate  of  these  friends  may  appear  to  militate 
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against  thai  benevolence  and  good- will  which 
long  experience  has  taught  me  to  believe 
does  really  exist  amongst  mankind,  and 
which  it  would  be  both  unjust  and  ungrate- 
;  ful  in  me  to  attach  with  doubt  or  suspicion. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  a  great  deal  of 
personal  kindness  may  be  Ibund  in  the  world, 
and  those  who  complain  of  the  contrary 
have,  surely,  never  looked  for  it  in  a  right 
spirit.  For  my  own  part  I  have  little  doubt 
that  more  than  one  family  would  willingly 
have  taken  upon  themselves  the  entire  charge 
of  my  maintenance,  that  many  would  have 
freely  ministered  to  my  necessities,  out  of 
their  own  means,  that  all  were  kinder  to  me 
than  I  deserved,  and  that  the  distressing  cir- 
cumstances in  which  I  was  involved,  were 
not  owing  so  much  to  any  fault  of  theirs  as 
to  my  own  mistaken  views  of  human  life, 
and  that  which  ought  to  be  our  chief  object 
in  journeying  through  it 

One  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  arising 
from  a  multitude  of  friends,  is  that  of  being 
the  recipient  of  advice  from  them  all  5  so  that 
a  soul  of  adamant  alone  can  remain  unsha- 
ken in  its  determination,  while  subject  to  the 
influence  of  opinions  so  various  and  contend- 
ing. On  the  present  occasion,  as  well  as  on 
all  others,  in  which  I  was  called  upon  to  act, 
my  friends  poured  in  upon  my  attention  thjeir 
different  sentiments  respecting  the  steps  I 
was  about  to  take.  I  listened,  consulted,  and 
listened  again.  Each  night  undid  what  the 
day  had  done,  and  the  comments  of  the 
morning  undermined  the  convictions  of  the 
night  But  there  were  moving  springs 
within  my  own  heart,  which  my  friends  were 
unable  to  take  into  account  Independently 
of  pecuniary  considerations,  there  were 
melancholy  associations  attached  to  my  sis- 
ter's home,  which  I  should  have  been  sorry, 
had  any  one  possessed  the  penetration  to 
discover. 

That  woman  must  have  an  undisciplined 
mind,  indeed,  who  can  harbour  for  tlie  hus- 
band of  another,  one  tliought  tliat  militates 
against  her  happiness ;  but  I  own,  I  could 
not  contemplate  the  domestic  scene  at  my 
sister's  fire-side,  without  being  made  doubly 


sensible  of  my  own  forlorn  and  unprotected 
situation.  I  could  not  feel  tliat  Grabame 
was  my  brother.  I  could  not  attain  the  art 
which  the  Greek  philosopher  esteemed  more 
highly  than  tliat  of  memory — the  art  of  Ibr- 
getting. 

People  reason  superficially,  when  they  talk 
about  the  prudence  or  imprudence  of  our  ac- 
tions. They  see  the  surface  only,  and  knov 
not  what  Ues  beneath,  which  we,  who  have 
been  plunged  into  deep  waters,  may  be  eiro^ 
gling  to  escape  from.  They  perceive  dm  the 
bright  vision  in  the  distance,  which  lores  us 
on— they  fee]  not  the  thorns  under  our  fcet 
nor  know  the  hidden  snares  of  a  path  where 
flowers  have  been  scattered. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  I  left  my  sister,  to  try 
my  fortune  on  the  precarious  footing  of  thai 
aflection  which  had  risen  up,  and  beeo  nur- 
tured under  the  sun  of  prosperity.  My  first 
attempt  was  made  upon  the  heart  of  a  very 
early  friend,  to  whom  I  had  written,  etatitig 
the  pleasure  I  intended  doing  myself  aod  her. 
She  received  me  with  kindness,  it  is  tnae,  but 
wishing  to  be  quite  candid,  told  mte,  when  it 
was  too  late,  that  I  had  fixed  upon  the  very 
time  when  she  was  imavoidably  most  en- 
gaged. However,  she  would  make  no  straD> 
ger  of  me.  I  begged  she  would  not,  and  as- 
sured her,  I  had  no  objection  to  be  led  alofiie. 

This  lady  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian;  1  bc- 
heve  a  good  woman,  but  certainly  ooe  vfao 
would  never  heal  a  broken  heart  Her  pu»> 
sure,  (I  will  not  say  her  pride,)  was  in  rec:^ 
fying  abuses,  dragging  hidden  thinga  10 
light,  and  piaking  the  world  go  her  own  way. 
I  had  thought  her  severe  even  whea  wc 
shared  the  gladsome  days  of  girlish,  glee  to- 
gether ',  but  an  imusually  plain  person,  aid 
forbidding  manners  having  repelled  msuu-j  ol 
her  associates,  her  temper  had  become  sourci 
by  the  absence  of  tliosc  mutual  kind  o&c» 
which  sweeten  life,  and  soften  down  its  ru^ 
ged  passages.  | 

Miss  Sharpe  was  sparing  in  all  persoii^ 
indulgences,  and  strenuously  recommended 
others  to  be  the  same ;  a  piece  of  adntf 
which  she  assisted  them  to  adopt  by  exclud- 
ing all  temptations  from  her  domestic  e^^ab- 
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liahment  Still  the  was  kind;  and,  in  the 
mid«t  of  her  hard  fare  and  home-dealing, 
would  press  upon  me  the  welcome  of  the 
heart,  and  urge  my  remaining  with  her,  for 
reasons  peculiar  to  herself;  because  she  had 
great  hopes  of  being  able  to  do  roe  good,  by 
beating  off  all  the  superfluities  of  my  cha- 
racter, and  reducing  me  to  the  measure  of 
that  narrow  space,  which  she  took  good  care 
I  should  not  forget  was  allotted  to  me  in  the 
creation. 

1  have  oAen  thought  the  power  of  sympa- 
thy extended  far  beyond  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  it,  else  why  that  mysterious  at- 
traction between  individuals  who  know  little 
of  each  other's  real  character.  Even  within 
the  guarded  circle  of  Miss  Sharpe's  associ- 
ates I  found  some  to  whom  I  could  confide 
my  thoughts,  and  many  more  who  trusted 
theirs  to  me ;  but  in  these  moments  of  social 
intercourse  I  was  watched  with  such  a  scru- 
tinising eye,  that  the  jdeasure  was  hardly 
worth  the  price  paid  for  it;— I  sometimes 
talked  too  much,  at  other  times  too  liule,  al- 
ways said  something  that  would  have  been 
hetter  unsaid ;  and  so  invariably  acted  unbe- 
romingly,  that  I  was  tempted  to  call  in  ques- 
tioa  the  real  regard  of  my  friend,  for  one 
whose  eonduct  and  manners  a£R>rded  her  so 
little  satisfaction.  I  was  then  told  it  was 
wounded  vanity  that  made  me  doubt  her  af- 
fection ;  that  I  had  lived  so  much  on  flattery 
I  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  truth,  and  that 
my  friend  had  always  thought  me  exeeed- 
tngly  vain.  I  eoold  not  but  wonder  why  this 
wfac^eoome  intelligence  had  never  been  oom- 
nranicated  to  me  before.  Alas  1  the  season 
of  adversity  is  too  of\en  made  choice  of  for 
the  telling  of  home  truths,  and  the  correction 
of  faults  that  were  willingly  borne  with  in 
our  prosperous  days.  How  is  it  that  the 
world  performs  so  much  more  faithAdly  its 
•tern  duties  to  the  poor  than  to  the  richi 
That  those  who  have  not  one  worldly  wish 
angratiiied,  feel  themselves  called  upon  to 
preaeh  patience  and  humility  to  the  fidlen, 
wfade  they  (ail  to  whkptr  a  word  of  censure 
to  those  who  are  above  them  t  Would  not 
a  alight  efibrt  of  moral  courage  sometimes 


turn  the  bitter  and  unwelcome  tide  into 
channels  where  it  is  more  needed  ? — a  slight 
touch  of  Christian^charity  withdraw  it  from 
the  low  places  abeady  deluged  by  the  waters 
ofaflSiction') 

Although  Miss  Sharpe  professed  to  love 
candour  above  every  thing,  I  observed  that 
few  people  were  candid  with  her ;  and  there- 
fbre  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  re- 
turning the  compliment  It  was  always  pain- 
ful to  me  to  dwell  upon  the  failings  of  my 
friends,  either  to  themselves  or  to  others ;  so 
I  ventured  warily,  and  with  great  delicacy, 
to  hint  at  the  beauty  of  gentleness  of  man- 
ners ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  hint  understood, 
than  a  storm  burst  forth  for  which  I  was  lit- 
tle prepared,  and,  in  the  rage  of  the  moment, 
harsh  things  were  said  that  would  have 
driven  a  spirit,  even  more  subdued  than  mine, 
to  seek  shelter  elsewhere.  I  believe  my 
friend  was  sorry  afterwards  that  she  had 
compelled  me  to  leave  her  before  the  work 
of  reformation  was  completed.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  her  endeavours  were  kindly  in- 
tended to  promote  my  good,  but  her  reme- 
dies were  too  severe  lor  my  constitution,  and 
I  led  her  with  the  conviction  more  than  ever 
impressed  upon  my  mind,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  love  those  who  will  not  let  us  have  a 
single  fault— just  as  impossible  as  to  thank 
the  doctor  who  declares  his  determination  to 
follow  up  the  application  of  probe,  caustic, 
and  bitter  draught,  untfl  every  constitutional 
malady,  even  the  lameness  with  which  we 
were  bom,  shall  be  removed. 

My  next  experiment  was  made  upon  a 
safer,  though  less  rocky  foundation.  Mrs. 
Frank  Burton  was  a  lady  whom  I  had  form- 
erly known  as  a  lively,  handsome,  and  al- 
most fescinating  country  beUe ;  with  bright 
black  hair,  dark  eyes,  round  face,  and  never 
fading  bkiom.  She  had  been  a  celebrated 
horsewoman,  a  loud  random  talker,  and 
something  of  a  coquette ;  and  I  felt  a  good 
deal  of  curiosity  to  know  what  sort  of  figure 
she  would  make  when  adorned  with  matron- 
ly honours.  There  was  but  one  kind  of 
character  which  Mrs.  Burton  could  be— a 
saucy  afi*eetiooate  wife,  a  foolishly  indulgent 
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mother,  and  a  warm-hearted,  active,  bustling, 
hospitable,  mistress  of  a,  house.  Her  easy 
doating  husband,  well  satisfied  to  have  se- 
cured a  treasure  for  which  so  many  sighed 
in  vain,  smiled  with  ineffable  complacent 
cy  at  her  boisterous  volubility,  and  would 
hardly  have  purchased  the  entire  posses- 
sion, either  of  his  dignity  or  his  repose,  with 
ihe  sacrifice  of  her  pretty  pets,  and  becom- 
ing frowns,  which  he  well  knew  would  soon 
give  place  to  smiles  more  lovely,  and  en- 
dearments more  winning. 

Mrs.  Burton  was  not  the  woman  to  wait 
until  her  guest  had  been  shown  up  stairs  be- 
fore she  yielded  to  the  imptdse  of  hospitality. 
The  farthest  gate  between  two  prodigious 
jaw  bones  at  the  extremity  of  an  avenue  of 
poplars  was  thrown  open,  the  groom  was  in 
readiness  for  the  horse,  and  the  master  and 
mistress  both  stood  upon  thf  step  before  the 
door,  smiling  their  hearty  welcome;  while 
alternately  wrapped  in  the  wide  folds  of  the 
matron's  skirts,  or  peeping  past  her  apron, 
where  three  little  merry  looking  creatures 
with  cherry  cheeks,  and  pouting  lips  forever 
moistened  by  the  honey  dew  of  their  mother's 
confectionary.  My  friend  received  me  with 
an  embrace  so  warm  and  cordial,  that  I 
trembled  for  the  derangement  of  her  yellow 
head-dress,  and  the  profusion  of  laces  and 
ribbons  freshly  distributed  over  her  stout  and 
comely  person.  But  I  soon  found  she  was 
used  to  this  kind  of  thing,  and  would  care 
little  for  the  destruction  of  her  best  wreath 
of  red  roses,  if  the  work  of  mischief  were 
but  wrought  by  an  impulse  of  affection ;  nor 
was  she  so  far  removed  firom  the  stage  of 
infancy,  but  that  a  kind  kiss  would  alleviate, 
if  it  did  not  entirely  remove  all  her  griev- 
ances, and  make  peace  for  the  most  daring 
offender. 

I  was  soon  asked  into  a  spacious  and  hand- 
some dining-room,  where  two  or  three  lazy 
pointers  were  kicked  up  from  the  hearth  rug, 
and  an  old  favourite  cat  encouraged  to  re- 
main. Here  a  hundred  kind  questions  were 
asked  me,  which  I  was  not  allowed  time  to 
answer,  wine  and  the  richest  of  all  rich 
cakes  pressed  upon  me,  and  the  dear  baby 


sent  for  to  see  the  lady,  and  try  whedier  he 
would  be  quiet  in  her  arms !  but  this  expni- 
ment  proving  decidedly  to  the  disadvutagc  j; 
of  the  little  rebel,  he  was  snatched  away, ' 
and  I  was  then  harried  up  stairs,  where  taoo- 1 
merable  empty  drawers,  doeets,  aod  ahehn  [ 
were  exposed  for  my  accommodation,  aod  \^ 
other  preparations  for  a  Jong  visit,  made 
BufiSciently  apparent  to  destroy  all  doobti, 
could  any  have  existed,  of  the  reality  of  my 
welcome;  and  a  long  visit  I  inwardly  de- 
termined it  should  be  when  my  kind  botttti 
had  leA  me,  and  I  looked  out  upon  the  pail>  j 
like  green  before  the  house,  where  dogs  aad 
children  gambolled  in  imconstrained  enjoy- ,! 
ment    On  turning  round,  my  senses  were  j 
forcibly  saluted  by  that  which  proved  to  be ! 
an  omen  of  good  things  to  come.    Socht 
dinner !  none  but  stout  genUemen  with  white  .1 
napkins  tucked  into  their  button-holes,  durald ,, 
sit  down  to  such  a  meal  as  was  spread  b^ 
fore  us  every  day  at  one  o'clock.   The  aAe^  ' 
noon  was  the  thing  we  did  not  know  what  10 , 
do  with :  for  Mrs.  Burton  having  enforced 
by  example  as  well  as  precept,  the  oeceaitr . 
of  tasting  every  dish,  was  neither  m  hVelj  '| 
nor  so  good  humoured,  as  ia  the  earlier  part 
of  the  day ;  and  consequenUy  the  childreo 
were  very  naughty  children  indeed.   One 
had  to  be  chastised,  another  forbid  to  play, 
and  the  frequent  slaps,  scoldings,  and  naturtl 
explosions  of  juvenile  rebellion,  drove  the,' 
quiet  husband  out  of  doors,  a  circum^taDce ; 
which  neither  added  to,  nor  took  away  frtw 
our  enjoyment 

Af\er  such  (ktiguing  aAernoons,  an  early 
tea  was  generally  thought  the  most  desira- 
ble consummation,  and  then  the  board  was 
again    covered  with  such  a  profusion  of 
sweets,  niceties,  relishes,  and  templatioM  to 
eat,  that  I  could  but  wonder  hour  the  chfl- 1 
dren,  whose  inordinate  demands  it  wodU,| 
have  been  deemed  the  height  of  cruelty  to  ,| 
refuse,  could  possibly  retain  their  glowing  ij 
cheeks  and  fine  healthy  complexion ;  hot  con- |j 
stant  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  a  wondf^  [1 
working  power,   and  these  little  reve&fj 
rushed  forth  again  into  the  garden,  the  w  ,1 
chard,  and  the  fields,  determined  to  wawkr 
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hr  and  wide  from  home,  because  they  knew 
the  hoar  would  not  be  long  in  coming,  when* 
lh€y  would  be  severally  hunted,  caught,  and 
put  to  bed,  he  who  was  the  best  runner,  last 
of  course. 

It  was  with  regret  I  discovered,  even  on 
the  first  day  of  my  visit,  that  Mrs.  Burton 
was  not  a  woman  to  sit  down  with  on  the  still- 
ness of  evening.  I  had  calculated  upon 
reading  a  great  deal  to  beguile  the  monotony 
of  ray  life  in  the  country,  and  for  this  pui^ 
po«e,  had  brought  my  own  books,  not  ex- 
pecting much  from  the  library  of  Mr.  Frank 
Burton :  but  my  friend  so  oAen  interrupted 
me  with  exclamations  foreign  to  the  subject, 
wajB  80  exceedingly  inattentive  when  I  read 
aloud,  and  yawned  so  desperately  when  I 
was  silent  fbr  ten  roinutQs,  that  I  found  even 
here,  where  one  would  have  almost  felt  at 
liberty  to  do  or  to  be  any  thing,  it  was  neces- 
sary I  should  set  aside  my  own  gratification 
and  endeavour  to  be  more  generally  agree- 
able. Mrs.  Burton,  itfrith  all  her  kindness, 
was  a  plain  spoken  woman,  and  scrupled  not 
to  ten  me  she  was  disappointed  that  I  did 
not  let  her  more  into  what  had  been  going 
on  in  the  world  since  we  parted.  "  Tell 
me,"  said  she,  "  some  droll  stories  about 
those  odd  people,  the  Prinkets.  By  the  bye, 
has  the  old  maid  with  the  pink  nose  had  an 
offer  yet  ?  Or  did  any  one  ever  come  at  the 
bottom  of  that  mystery  about  the  coachman  ? 
And  the  poor  little  man  that  used  to  peep 
oiut  of  his  high  window  whenever  the  dogs 
barked  1  But,  never  mind  now,  I  have  a 
whole  boitfng  of  preserves  to  tie  down  before 
the  folks  come.  Only  just  think !  and  then  I 
have  to  dress.  Let  me  give  you  a  hint 
this  aflemoon,  Cary,  to  make  the  best  of 
yourself  I  have  a  beau  for  you."  And  she 
left  the  room  widi  a  knowing  wink  that  spoke 
great  things  for  my  future  setdement 

For  my  own  part,  I  was  far  from  being 
solicitous  about  any  beau  that  this  good  wo- 
man roightpro  vide  for  me,  although  few  people 
could  be  more  in  want  than  I  was  of  a  settled 
home  ;  for  I  was  entirely  without  resources, 
except  what  my  brother's  bounty  supplied, 


and  moving  about  from  place  to  place,  in- 
volved me  either  in  a  great  deal  of  expense, 
or  a  great  deal  of  meanness.  To  please  my 
fi'iend,  however,  as  a  duty  I  owed  in  return 
for  her  hospitality,  I  dressed  myself  in  the 
manner  which  I  doubted  not  she  would  think 
most  becoming,  with  a  variety  of  colours, 
and  the  display  of  my  most  costly  ornaments ; 
and  her  raptures  on  my  first  entering  the 
drawing  room,  where  she  was  still  busy  ar- 
ranging the  furniture  and  dusting  the  man- 
tel-piece, fully  repaid  me  for  the  violence  1 
had  done  to  my  natural  taste. 

The  guests  arrived  at  an  early  hour, 
while  the  afternoon  sun  was  yet  shining  hot 
upon  the  flower-beds.  I  stood  at  the  window 
watching  them  alight,  and,  when  a  spruce 
young  man  rode  up  on  a  high-mettled  hun- 
ter, my  friend  gave  me  a  smart  pinch  upon 
the  arm,  before  she  turned  round  to  receive 
the  first  motley  group  of  visitors.  I  thought 
this  evening  would  surely  be  the  dullest  of 
my  life,  and  had  almost  resigned  every  hope 
of  exerting  myself  to  any  purpose,  when  per- 
ceiving the  great  deference  paid  to  my  ap- 
pearance, I  began  to  increase  in  self-impor- 
tance, and  this  sensation  being  by  no  means 
em  unpleasant  one,  my  good  humour  in- 
creased also,  and  I  benevolently  resolved  to 
turn  that  importance  to  the  advantage  of  the 
compcmy.  At  this  gracious  moment,  my 
promised  beau  made  his  appearance.  He 
looked  at  me  and  scarcely  at  any  thing  else ; 
nor  was  I  averse  to  look  again  when  I  heard 
him  announced  as  Mr.  Burton,  of  whom  I 
had  often  heard,  as  the  eldest  brother  of  the 
family,  and  the  wealthy  proprietor  of  a  hand- 
some estate,  much  in  want  of  a  lady  wife  to 
grace  his  establishment.  From  him  my  at- 
tention was  quickly  diverted  by  the  face  of 
my  worthy  little  IViend,  twitched  all  over 
into  meaning,  while  she  presented  me  to  her 
brother,  for  there  was  no  opportunity  of  say- 
ing audibly,  *•'  This  is  the  lady  I  have  so  often 
recommended." 

The  brother  was  a  decided  improvement 
upon  Mr.  Frank  Burton.  He  really  had  some 
notion  of  books,  and  had  made  himself  so  well 
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aoquaioted  with  the  history  of  his  own  estate 
that  he  could  talk  about  Roman  roads  cmd 
the  Roman  method  of  constructing  walls. 

Alas!  that  refinement  should  spoil  half 
our  pleasures,  while  it  makes  us  but  a  poor 
recompense  by  purifying  the  other  half  until 
tliey  are  too  exquisite  to  last ! 

Spurred  on  by  the  vanity  of  being  the  star 
of  this  evening^  I  kud  aside  all  the  refinement 
I  could  spare  without  loathing  myself^  and 
was  'hale  fellow  well  met,'  with  all  the  stout 
matrons,  country  damsels,  old  squires  and 
young  bucks,  who  drank  their  dozen  cups 
of  tea,  eat  their  proportion  of  jdum-cake, 
talked  scandal,  and  played  cards  at  Mrs. 
Burton's  party.  It  was,  for  ao^^t  I  know,  a 
pleasant  evening  to  all  the  other  gnests— to 
me  it  was  not 

On  the  following  morning,  while  my  friend 
was  occupied  as  usual  in  her  domestic  tur- 
moils, greatly  increased  on  this  occasion  by 
the  eating  and  drinking  of  the  preceding  day, 
I  was  seated  alone,  and,  while  lost  in  a  kind 
of  reverie  composed  of  ibating  pictures  of 
my  own  future  fate,  and  indefinite  specula- 
tions as  to  the  real  character  of  this  Mr.  Bar- 
ton, how  he  would  be  likely  to  aequit  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  own  table,  and  many 
other  strange  thoughts  for  a  stranger  as  I 
was  then, — the  man  himself  appeared,  and 
accosted  me  with  the  familiarity  of  an  old 
acquaintance.  He  said  his  man  had  brought 
along  with  him  a  c^tal  lady's  nag,  and  if  I 
was  fond  of  riding  it  should  be  saddled  im- 
mediately. I  looked  out,  the  mm  was  bri^t, 
the  atmoq>here  fre^  and  invigorating;  I 
consented,  and  we  set  oflT  for  a  long  morn- 
ing's ride. 

The  man  who  wishes  to  make  interest 
with  a  woman,  does  well  to  lend  her  a  good 
hofBe  and  accompany  her  through  green 
lanes  and  woody  slopes,  where  the  tramp- 
ling of  the  hoofs  is  srarcely  beard  upon  the 
soA  torf.  Whatever  afibrda  ns  real  pleasure 
we  are  dieposed  to  like,  and  iie  transition 
from  the  animal  to  its  master  is  not  so  great 
but  that  a  kind  and  grateful  heart  may 
{  sometimes  be  induced  to  make  it 

Mr.  Bortoo  and  I  soon  discovered  that  a 


summer's  morning  was  not  the  best  tine  jbr 
riding,  and  his  sister's  early  tea  afibrM  m 
a  much  more  interesting  opportuniqr  of  ta- 
bling through  the  lanes ;  Bometimn  vide 
the  lengthened  shadows  lay  in  cool  rcfief 
upon  the  ground,  and,  sometiaies,  wfacfeike 
moon  was  shining  throng  the  silTeryinrii 
of  twilight  How  ofkn  did  I  wkh.  doraf 
these  escursions,  that  my  kind  cnmyaici 
would  be  willing  to  remain  siieat,  and  jiat 
keep  a  little  way  behind,  or  that  I  eooldckie 
my  eyes  to  his  plebeian  persoo,  and  ny  a» 
to  his  coarse  l»ogiie.  With  nhat  inyM- 
tion  could  I  Uien  have  looked  fitntkUl 
where  he  took  me  to  obtain  a  distant  Tinrd* 
the  domain  which  he  was  prood  to  cal  bk 
and  with  what  fondness  might  I  hate  » ! 
ressed  the  faithful  animal  which  be  wm 
pleased  to  call  mine. 

When  a  roan  gives  yoo  his  horse  it  lai  a 
serious  sound;  and  the  woman  wlwte 
not  wish  an  ofier  of  himself  to  fb&oirf  smU 
do  well  to  ride  do  more.  It  would  eertarif 
have  been  one  of  the  last  of  my  wiriwlkii 
Mr.  Burton  should  i»esent  bis  large  hiBi  » 
me,  and  yet  I  rode  out  with  hin  sfiii 
and  again,  helping  out  his  few  ideas  indiv 
many  of  my  own,  and  supplying  hn  ^ 
words  when  at  a  loss,  as  if  fivm  the  nxj 
sympathy  of  my  mind,  that  we  did  fi^. 
well  together,  and  he  at  least  was  pefMy 
satisfied ;  for  my  habitual  mode  of  sffcv- 
ing  {leased  lefl  him  litde  room  to  dook  Ait 
I  was  so  with  him.  I  was  living  too  aaian^ 
those  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  soit  «f  «* 
perior  being,  and  I  sometimea  qoestine^ 
whether  I  should  not  be  more  fastidioat  tbo 
wise  to  throw  away  an  opportunity  of  ntk- 
ing  wbMi  his  sister  was  pleased  to  eiH  > 
'JhuaulchJ 

Amongst  the  many  arts  whidi  I  ^ 
learned  in  my  intercourse  with  the  worii 
was  that  of  warding  ofi^  or  bringing  oo  >a 
offer  of  marriage,  with  so  much  tact  sod  deli- 
cacy, that  none  bat  the  mosc  penetratiogj  tf 
the  most  ill-natured  eouldaccnse  me  of  des^ 
On  the  present  octftskm  however,  I  bad  >« 
oootoid  with  so  strong  a  detemuoatian  to 
that  &tal  point,  that  I  fboDd  I  moat  either  |i^ 
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ap  my  pleaaant  ambling  altogether,  involve 
myself  in  a  very  disagreeable  dilemma,  or 
leave  the  ho^itable  roof  of  the  Burtons, 
where  I  was  at  least  sore  of  a  heartfelt  and 
geauine  welcome :  nor  was  it  until  I  resolved 
upon  this  last  alternative,  that  I  felt  the 
strong  hold  these  cheerful  and  unpretending 
people  had  upon  my  regard.  By  adopting 
their  habits,  and  laying  before  them  my 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  facts  and  per- 
sons (and  they  wanted  nothing  okore)  I  had 
become  a  general  favourite,  and  had  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  early  and  late  par- 
ties of  Mm  Frank  Burton  had  never  been 
so  briliiani  before. 

1  had  not  ai  first  quite  onderstood  what 
people  of  vulgar  and  empty  minds  are  most 
in  want  of  for  amusement,  but  I  was  per- 
fectly initialed  now,  and  eould  peck  at  the 
imperiectioas  of  my  superiors,  laugh  at 
round  backs  and  crooked  noses^  wonder 
whether  those  who  were  better  dressed  than 
myself  had  paid  their  Christiaas  bills,  set 
down  all  methodists  for  hypocrites,  interlard 
my  oonversation  with  a  little  country  slang, 
and,  finally,  fill  up  the  chapter  of  folly  by 
ridieuHngwkai  I  did  not  nmdenUmd, 

Thus  had  my  thne  been  spent;  and,  be- 
cause thus  spending  it,  had  obtained  for  me 
unbounded  admiration,  1  felt  some  regret  at 
taking  leave  of  my  friend  Mrs.  Burt<m,  and 
receiving  the  tenderest  adieus  of  her  wealthy 
brother,  which,  however,  he  kindly  promised 
with  a  look  intended  to  be  expressive,  should 
not  be  ibr  ever* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

.,  Fhom  tne  Hospitable  home  of  the  Bur- 
tons I  made  a  sudden  and  almost  startling 
trAisition  to  the  residenoe  of  my  roost  axis- 
loerabe  friend— perbiqMi  I  ought  rather  to 
say  my  acquaintance,  for  Blm  Arundel  had 
never  poMtised  enough  of  the  milk  of  hu- 
man kkdaesslo  sweeten  our  ntevoourse  into 


friendship.  She  was,  however,  a  very  de- 
sirable sort  of  person  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with|  for  those  who  wished  to  catch,  now 
and  then,  a  glimpse  at  what  is  called  good 
society,  and  were  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
warm  comfort  of  the  heart  for  this  uncertain 
privilege. 

Mr.  Arundel  was  pleased  to  send  his  car- 
riage to  accommodate  me,  for  which  I 
should  have  been  more  thankful  could  be 
have  compelled  his  coachman  to  look 
pleased :  but  there  is  something  in  the  ser- 
vices which  the  domestics  of  the  wealthy 
render  to  their  poor  friends  and  poor  rela- 
tions, which  makes  them,  to  the  receiver, 
any  thing  but  agreeable  obligations.  On 
alighting  at  the  door  of  my  new  domicile,  I 
was  greeted  with  no  kindly  welcome.  A 
pert  looking  woman  showed  me  up  stairs  to 
my  own  room,  where  I  was  leA  to  myself 
with  the  consoling  information  that  the  bell 
would  ring  for  dinner  in  the  course  of  an 
hpur.  Dinner !  I  had  ridden  ten  miles  after 
having  partaken  of  an  early  tea.  But  there 
was  no  need  to  expose  my  late  barbarism. 
I  had  only  to  prepare  for  one  of  Mrs.  Buc^ 
ton's  hot  suppers,  and,  like  many  otho*  e3b- 
treme  cases  about  which  so  much  wonder 
and  alarm  \m  expressed,  there  would  be  little 
difierenoe  except  in  name. 

Before  half  an  hour  had  expired^  Mrs. 
Arundel  was  graciously  pleased  to  send  her 
own  woman  to  assist  me  in  performing  the 
duties  of  my  toilet,  thus  conveying  the  first 
intimation  that  she  was  conscious  of  my  arri- 
val ;  nor  was  it  with  gratitude  at  aQ  propor- 
tioned to  the  favour  that  1  accepted  the  ser- 
vices of  Mrs.  James,  whose  little  sharp  ^es 
seemed  to  flash  and  peep  about,  penetrating 
through  my  ill-stocked  wardrobe  with  roost 
unfeeling  scrutiny.  ^  To  spy  out  the  naked- 
ness of  the  land,**  has  this  woman  eone, 
thought  I,  but  I  submitted  myself  to  the 
magic  of  her  pliant  fingers,  as  the  only 
chance  I  had  of  appearing  in  such  a  maaoar 
as  would  not  make  me  wish  myself  up  stairs 
againaHerl  had  been  seated  at  table. 

Once  during  this  tedious  operalMNi  1 
opened  my  lips,  and  ventured  lo  ask  if  Mra 
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Amndd  had  any  Tisitora  at  preaent  stayiog 
in  thehoote. 

^  Oh !  yes,"  replied  the  woman,  with  a  look 
einted  to  the  importance  of  her  information. 
''Lady  Moira  and  Sir  Charles  have  been 
here  some  time.'' 

Aching,  as  I  was,  from  head  to  foot  with 
cariosity,  no  less  than  with  the  varions 
twitchings  and  maltreatment  of  my  tormen- 
tor, I  still  could  not  bring  myself  to  ask  who 
these  fllustrions  visitors  were ;  whether  the 
gentleman  was  yomig  or  old ;  nor  whether 
his  relationship  to  the  lady  was  flhal  or  con- 
mibiaL  The  woman  looked  so  impertinently 
solicitous  to  enlighten  my  ignorance,  that  I 
determined  to  receive  no  further  infbrmation 
from  her,  and  drawing  down  a  curl  to  hide 
^e  worst  part  of  my  forehead,  where  an 
embryo  wrinkle  was  threatening  to  mar  its 
poliriied  smoothness,  and  casting  one  linger- 
ing look  of  satisfaction  towards  the  mirror,  I 
followed  her  to  receive  my  long-expected  wel- 
come, in  th^  dressing-room  of  Mrs.  Arundel. 

''Only  think,  my  dear!"  she  exclaimed, 
after  an  embrace,  which  I  could  well  have 
done  without;  "LadyMoira  and  Sir  Charles 
here!  Well,  I  dare  say  they  wfll  not  fKghten 
you  away.  Ton  will  find  them  the  best  peo- 
ple in  the  woiid  to  do  with,  if  you  can  but  be 
natural  and  easy  with  them — so  happy  to- 
gether, it  is  reaDy  quite  ddigfatful  to  see  a 
mother  and  son  so  nnited.  I  oRen  wish 
Arundd  would  take  a  lesson  of  politeness 
fhmi  Sir  Charles.  There  is  nothing  so  ca|>- 
tivatmg  in  private  lifk" 

I  ventured  to  remark  that  Mr.  Arundel 
had  once  been  admired  fbr  his  poKteness. 

"Ah!  a  fiddle-ftidfiing  way  that  he  has, 
which  nobody  cares  for.  That  is  not  what  I 
mean.  I  mean  something  that  makes  you 
fbd  handsome,  and  good-humoured,  and  as 
if  every  one  liked  you,  widmit  a  word  being 
said  directly  to  the  pob^  and  ^dien  you 
know  that  it  is  not  so." 

"  Sir  Charles  must  be  veiy  dever." 

"No,  not  so  dever  ^Oitr  in  the  way  of 
reading,  or  politics,  or  any  thing  of  tfiat  Idad ; 
but  just  the  sort  of  man  to  make  a 
hippy ;"  and  die  sighed. 


AH  this  while  my  firieod  was  sloping  Id  a 
tall  mlrfTM*,  her  fiiee,  her  figure,  her  atticndei^ 
aU  tlmt  could  be  studied  witfaoot  tlie  counter- 
part upon  whom  these  charms  were  to  be 
pliQped  ofil  Sometimes  her  head  wbb 
backwai^  so  as  to  create  a  acwideo 
bling  and  gKtfeering  amongst  idbt  gfossy  corii 
--sometimes  a  scarf  was  carefilOy  placed  as 
if  in  the  act  of  fafiing  or  just  caught  mp  by 
&e  soft  and  snowy  arm— and 
glance  was  thrown  over  the  graoefin 
to  woertain  whetlier  the  Grecian  bettd  of  te 
back  was  made  suffidently  evident  to  ai  ad- 
miren.  I  thought  my  labours  at  the  tafct 
that  day  had  been  uqiarallded,  b«l  dief 
were  nofiiing  to  those  of  my  fimid,  and  she 
was  a  manied  woman ! 

"  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  Ais  nnntf' 
icence  of  charms?"  thought  I:  "Tlie  hns- 
band  has  always  been  represented  to  nse  as 
the  very  personification  of  insignificance;  and 
surely  married  ladies  are  not  eotieitous  to  | 
charm  elsewhere." 

Sir  Charles  Moira,  young,  handaone,  ao- 
complisbed,  and  graceful,  was  msngidfioaBt 
too ;  eveiy  one  was  insignificant  when  cnaa 
pared  with  Lady  Moira.  She  waaatffl  bean- 
tiHd,  though  in  the  meridian  of  lifti.  Her 
dress  was  that  of  a  mnmner,  though  not  ef 
^e  deepest  shade ;  but  it  needed  no  pmiBai 
eostmiie  to  indicate  that  the  widow 'ii  grief 
had  not  outlived  her  weediL  A  praAM&oQ  ef 
light  flowing  hair  mingled  with  the 
honours  of  her  brow ;  and  when  she 
it  was  with  the  gradoas  condeaeensiao  of 
one  who  is  so  rich  in  happiness,  and  Bfceial 
of  &vours,  that  she  can  diqpenae  ttwm  ••  afl 
without  suffering  any  diminutiQn.  TWjc 
was  something  in  her  whde  f^ipearaaee  ao 
incomparably  magnificent,  that  when  abe 
first  entered  the  room  I  could  not  help  eos- 
paring  her  to  a  richly-fireightBd  vessel  in  lull 
sail,  and  myseU;  with  the  rest  of  die  eompnny, 
to  little  boate  and  small  crafl,  tfaroani  hack 
upon  tfie  fiiam  of  die  receding  waveaL 

I  had  never  heard  of  Ijady  Moin  beftre 
this  day.  Her  sphere  of  existence  had  been, 
and  muat  ever  be  distinct  nma  Bdne  j  yet 
is  the  nrralerJonB  Influence  of  that 
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whieh  mankind  have  agreed  to  call  good- 
breedii^,  that  in  an  instant  I  was  awed  into 
admication,  and  employed  my  mind  almost 
entirely  in  wishing  everything  unsaid  and 
undone  that  would  net  give  pleasure  te  Lady 
Moira.  She  had  evidently  found  other  minds 
equally  subvervient  Her  wishes  had  been 
anticipated,  her  will  obeyed  on  the  slightest 
intimation.  Adulation  had  been  perpetually 
breathed  into  her  ear$  and  to  obviate  the 
doubts  that  might  sometimes  arise  respect- 
ing her  sanetification  in  the  world  to  eome, 
she  waa  dignified  with  her  apotheosis  in  this. 

Sir  Charles,  the  most  skil^  and  aeoom- 
plished  flatterer,  had  practised  upon  his  mo- 
ther's credulity  since  the  days  of  infaney, 
aad  she  had  bouatirttUy  repi^  him  in  the 
same  coin;  so  that  whatever  either  might  re- 
quire of  the  other  (and  they  sometimes  re- 
quired a  great  deal)  was  brought  about  by 
such  dreurobcution  and  studied  sweetness, 
that  it  might  truly  be  said,  "  the  paltiy  prtxe 
waa  hardly  worth  the  eost." 

With  this  mteresting  couple  I  now  plied 
my  ready  skill  to  please,  by  arts  adapted  to 
their  taste;  but  I  soon  found,  that  however 
I  might  congratulate  myself  upon  the  sue- 
cesB  of  my  endeavours,  I  was  not  at  all  con- 
gratulated by  Mrs.  Arundel,  who  had  never 
dreamed  of  finding  in  hw  poor  inend  a  de- 
lightful companion,  a  charming  girl,  a  dear 
entertaining  creature^  as  I  was  perpetually 
called,  with  even  warmer  encomiums  upon 
the  agreeable  addition  of  my  society  to  their 
previously  ha|^  little  circle. 

It  is  a  severe  test  of  k»ve  to  find  our  friends 
decidedly  preferred  before  us,  just  when  we 
had  been  ha^Dg  to  obtain  favour;  and  Mrs. 
Arundel  oould  not  conceal  from  observation, 
that  die  green-eyed  monster  may  shoot  his 
envenomed  dart,  even  where  connubial  feli- 
eity  is  net  concerned.  Paying  as  little  re- 
gard as  I  possibly  could  to  the  frequent 
q^lenetic  insinuatMHiB  with  which  this  mon- 
ster inspired  the  lady  of  the  house,  I  was  en- 
joying a  season  of  almost  uninterrupted 
triumph,  when,  on  one  ever-memorable  day, 
my  newly-aoqnired  honours  were  brought 
low,  and  miserably  soiled  in  the  dust 


Lady  Moira  was  a  charming  performer  on 
the  harp,  with  which,  however,  she  was  but 
jBcldom  pleased  to  throw  her  audience  into 
ecstacies ;  but  she  had  graciously  chosen  out 
one  morning  a  favourite  Italian  air,  which 
Sir  Charies  accompanied  with  his  voice, 
while  I  acted  the  enraptured  with  all  my 
might,  when  a  bustle  was  heard  in  the  hail,  a 
loud  voice,  alas !  too  easily  recognised,  and 
Mrs.  Burton  accompanied  by  her  brother, 
were  ushered  in,  as  having  called  to  see  Miss 
Irvine^  In  vain  had  the  servant  opened  the 
door  of  another  apartment ;  Mrs.  Burton  had 
heard  music^and  music  she  declared  was 
herpassioa. 

With  my  wonted  self-possession,  never 
more  severely  put  to  the  test  than  on  this  oc- 
casion, I  advanced  to  meet  the  imwelcome 
intruders,  hoping^  by  a  ck)ser  encounter  to 
quiet  the  exclamatums  of  this  boisterous 
little  woman.  But  no;  she  had  been 
completely  broiled;  the  horses'  fotlocks 
buried  in  dust  all  the  way-- did  not  think 
it  had  been  so  for,  or  would  not  have  come 
only  to  see  about  a  loin  of  veal ;  ^  for  pe(^ 
tell  me,''  said  she,  <'  the  butchers  here  keq^ 
better  veal  than  down  yonder^  where  we  live. 
Tom  rode  so  fast,  too,~in  haste  poor  follow." 
She  added  in  an  under-tone,  with  a  nod  and 
a  wink;  "and  then  this  habit;  doyouknow, 
Cary,  I  have  never  had  a  habit  on  since  little 
Peter  was  bom— bless  the  boy  f  And  then 
she  applied  her  handkerehief  to  her  face, 
and  untied  her  bonnet,  exhaling  all  the  while 
long  and  audible  breathings,  which  must,  I 
thought,  extend  to  the  other  side  of  the  room 
where  Lady  Moira  and  Sir  Charies  were 
seated,  vainly  endeavouring  to  look  absorbed 
in  the  Italian  music 

Mrs.  Arundel  had  now  her  hour  of  triumph ; 
and  I  marked  the  inward  satisfactbn  with 
which  she  smiled  at  my  dilemma;  while, 
determined  that  I  should  not  eactipe  without 
smarting  to  the  very  bone,  she  entered  into  a 
lively  conversation  with  Mrs.  Burton,in  which 
the  honestrhearted  woman  did  not  detect  the 
snare,  but  rattled  on  with  long  histories  about 
her  poultry,  and  the  poultry  of  her  neigh- 
bours, her  children,  and  all  the  odd  things 
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thai  were  constantly  happening  in  her  eaiab* 
UshnieDt 

My  twain  had  the  good  sense  to  be  silent 
while  h^  sat  behind  the  door  with  his  hat 
held  between  his  knees,  in  his  bare  red 
hand,  gbveless,  and  swollen  with  the  smn- 
mer's  heat 

^  I  thought  I  heard  music,''  Bfrs.  BnrUm 
exclaimed.  *•  Pray  go  on,  ma'am;  pray  go 
on,  sir,"  to  Lady  Moira  and  Sir  Charles. 
*<  There's  nothing  I  delight  in  hke  music 
Law,  Caiy,  do  you  know  what  has  happened 
to  Burton's  fiddle?"  and  rtie  indulged  her- 
self for  one  moment  with  a^  sort  of  internal 
chuckle,  the  constant  prelude  to  her  favourite 
stories,  of  which,  in  all  companies  I  was  ap- 
prehensire. 

^  WctU,  you  must  know,  I  was  reaching  up 
for  a  pot  of  orange-jam,  (Prank  always  likes 
orange-jam  at  his  tea ;  and  litde  Peter,  bless 
the  boy!  has  just  begun  to  eat  marmalade ;) 
— well,  as  I  was  saying  about  the  jam,  my 
foot  slipped,  and  phmip  I  went  down  into  the 
fiddle !  It  was  well  I  was  no  worse ;  but  I 
believe  if  I  had  broke  my  leg  1  must  hare 
laughed,  as  I  walked  out  with  the  fiddle  on 
my  loot  like  a  patten."  And  she  showed 
us  how  long  and  loud  she  could  laugh,  even 
at  the  remembrance  of  the  catastrophe; 

Lady  Moira  and  Sir  Charles,  aAer  ex- 
changing glances,  now  leA  the  room,  and  to 
my  unspeakable  relief  Mrs.  Arundel  quickly 
followed.  Mrs.  Burton  then  rose,  and  mak- 
ing some  excuse  about  riiopping,  dqwrted 
also,  leaving  my  smirking  beau  as  he  thought 
master  of  the  field. 

Seeing  from  the  expression  of  his  face, 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  business  in  hand, 
and  thinking  the  sooner  it  was  brought  for- 
ward and  discussed  the  better,  I  sat  very 
mlent,  during  the  infliction  of  a  formal  ofi*er 
of  marriage  from  this  man,  who  seemed 
very  much  disposed  to  doubt  his  senses, 
when  it  was  followed  up  by  an  answer  as 
formal  and  decided  from  me. 

'^  Why,  what  can  have  changed  joaf^  he 
exclaimed,  when  I  persisted  in  my  refVisaL 
^I  am  sore  you  must  have  understood  my 


meaning,  when  you  rode  about  wtti 
the  lanes  down  yonder." 

"  I  i^derstood  that  you  -were  kind 
to  lead  me  a  horse." 

^'Ohjyes!  and!  will  atwaya  be  kiod  id 
you.  Miss  Cary." 

Finding  it  wouid  not  do  to  speak  of  kisd- 
ness,  and  hatfaig  to  be  thus  reminded  ef  ny 
past  folly,  while  the  music  Sir  Gharte*  had 
just  been  ringing  lay  open  before  me,  I  re- 
pealed my  unsavouiy  words,  witli  an  cs- 
phasis  so  strongly  marked  with  impatience 
and  contempt,  that  my  quondam  admirer  kir. 
his  temper,  and  with  it  the  little  propriety  ef 
conduct  whiefa  akme  had  rendered  him  tole- 
rable* 

''I  see  what  you  are  ahniag  at,"  said  he, 
with  the  most  insultmg  rudeness:  *^Sir 
Charles  has  a  pretty  inoome,  to  be  sore,  boi 
what  is  that  to  people  who  live  as  he  4oeB? 
Ji'll  tell  you  what,  Miss;  you'll  not  aooA  nset 
with  another  man  to  lay  an  estale  like  mimt 
before  you,  all  in  a  ring  ftmoe,  with  plmty 
of  game  for  your  dainty  appetite ;  but  yotill 
rue  the  day  yet,  when  you  see  aaolher  Mia. 
Burton,  which  you  shall  before  3roQN«  BMde 
sure  of  Sir  Chartes;"  and  so  wtymg  he 
walked  oS,  closing  &e  door  al^  him,  with  a 
thundering  sound  that  brought  the 
tics  startled  and  tittering  from  the 
hall. 

The  seene  being  now  eonpietely 
felt  really  glad  that  it  had  been  ao 
consek>us  as  I  was  that  the  incooaisteoey  of 
my  late  behavioar  deserved,  if  poasftiley  a 
punishment  more  severe :  norooohil  beiiold 
fh>m  my  window  Mrs.  Burton  and  bar  bro- 
ther trotting  out  of  town  in  high  dod^aoo, 
with  the  butcher's  boy  and  \am  of  veal  a  very 
little  vray  behind,  whfle  neither  of  their  headi 
were  turned  to  give  a  partmg  nod,  wilboot 
feeling  that  I  had  richly  merited  to  kiae  mf 
place  in  their  regard. 

It  is  almost  imposrible  lo  lose  the  fore  wt 
once  possessed,  without  a  melan^ioly  eease 
thalsomethiag  has  been  taken  away  fiaai 
us,  ahhongfa  it  might  not,  whBe  it  lasted,  be 
ofany  reel  value.  Mrs.  Barton  was  a  wais^ 
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heftrted,  well*flieuuBg  oreatore,  and  had 
loved  me  better,  perhaps,  than  many  whoM 
affection  I  had  been  more  aoheitoua  to  ob- 
tain. She  was  now,  in  all  probability,  struck 
off  firom  my  list  of  friends,  offended,  perhaps 
wounded.  She  must  think  me  ungrateful, 
and  I  had  the  misery  of  reflecting,  that  she 
might  think  so  with  perfect  truth.  Evefy 
loss  we  experience  m«Uces  us  pause  and  ex- 
amine what  is  left;  and  I  turned  upon  my 
own  heart  to  see  what  stores  I  had  yet  to 
draw  upon  lor  satisfaction.  Under  present 
circumstances,  I  had  indeed  no  wish  to  call 
Mrs.  Burton  back,  but  this  simple  affair,  so 
laughable  to  others,  plunged  me  into  a  train 
€>C  gloomy  reflections,  against  the  sadness 
of  wliich  I  was  unprovided  with  any  kind  of 
antidote. 

I  had  now  been  living  for  a  long  time 
amongst  those  who  thought  religion  an  un« 
necessary  burden  to  take  up,  so  long  as  life 
could  be  made  pleasant  without  it ;  and  as  I 
made  it  my  business  to  fall  in  with  the  senti- 
ments of  those  around  me,  I  was  but  too 
ready  to  treat  religion  with  as  little  regard 
as  they  did.  The  inevitable  consequence 
was,  that  my  mind  was  mpre  empty  than 
ever  of  any  kind  of  oonsolatiOn,  that  I  was 
leas  prepared  for  the  rough  accidents  of  life, 
and,  worst  of  all,  that  I  was  rapidly  receding 
from  that  heavenly  goal  to  which  the  only 
hope  that  never  fails  us  is  directed. 

The  ciroumetanee  which  had  cost  me  the 
loss  of  an  old  friend,  was  never  alluded  to 
by  Lady  Moira  or  Sir  Charles:  so  much 
does  politeness  wear  the  character  of  real 
kindness ;  but  Mrs.  Arundel  was  unsparing 
in  her  ridicule,  and  quoted  poor  Mra  Burton 
on  every  possible  occasion,  wondering  oAener 
than  the  day  where  I  could  have .  gathered 
up  such  people ;  while  I  could  call  to  mind, 
without  much  difficulty,  the  time  when.such 
people  were  not  entirely  exckided  from  her 
awn  sphere  of  existence.  , 

To  my  new  friends  I  felt  unspeakable 
gratitude  ibr  their  forbearance ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fascination  of  their  society,  I 
should  have  wisely  lefl  my  present  abode, 
where  it  was  in  vain  to  flatter  myself  that  I 


was  wished  for  by  the  lady  of  the  house.  I 
was  besides  in  considerable  difficulty  about 
where  to  go  next,  and  the  fact  of  seeing  no 
shelter  for  our  heads  in  any  other  place,  has 
a  great  tendency  to  reconcile  our  remaining 
where  we  are. 

Impossible  as  it  was,  on  first  eatenng  the 
house  of  Mr,  Arimdel,  to  believe  that  the 
master  ofit,  or  rather  he  who  should  have 
been  the  mastery  could  ever  be  ah  object  of 
interest,  I  found,  during  a  very  short  stay, 
that  pity  has  the  power  to  metamorphose  the 
character,  and  invest  even  the  person  with 
attractions  that  were  never  dreamed  of  be- 
fore. This  spell,  was  put  in  force.  Long 
and  intimately  as  I  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  world,  and  low  as  I  had  bent  my- 
self beneath  its  influence,  I  had  not  acquired 
all  its  bad  habits,  most  certainly  not  that  of 
trampling  on  the  fallen.  My  delight  was 
oflen  to  take  pa^t  with  the  weak,  whether 
the  strife  in  which  they  were  engaged  was 
rightor  wrong;  and  in  this  spirit  I  never 
feiled  to  throw  in  a  word  on  behalf  of  the 
helpless  husband,  when  I  thought  him  in 
danger  of  being  borne  down  by  lus  wife's 
authority.  I  believe  the  Uttle  gentleman  had 
never  experienced  so  much  consideration  be- 
fore, and  his  unbounded  thankfulness  was 
expressed  by 

'  Nods,  and  beoks,  nnd  wreathed  smiled,* 

which  were  carefuNy  Watched  and  regis- 
tered by  one  who.  seemed  determined  to  tor- 
ment herself,  as  well  as  others.  J  even  went 
so  far  as  to  enter  into  close  conference  with 
him  about  his  plants,  his  hot-house,  and  all 
his  hobbies,  upon  which  he  had  never  been 
able  to  persuade  his  wife  to  rule,  but  which, 
now  that  she  saw  me  earnestly  engaged 
with,  she  appeared  to  think  most  interesting 
subjects  of  consideration;  expressing  her  in- 
dignation in  no  gentle  terms,  that  so  much 
should  be  planned  and  undertaken  without 
consulting  her. 

I  was  glad  to  find  the  worthy  man  rising 
in  importance,  though  at  the  expense  of  my 
own  comfort;  and  he  was  glad  to  find,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  that  however  Mrs. 
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Arundel  might  t^gtt  or  uodeiraloe  hk  al- 
tentioni)  he  still  had  the  power  to  piqoe  her 
hf  bestowing  them  elsewhere. 

I  had  lately  observed,  that  in  the  midst 
ofsome  oT  Lady  Moire's  warmest  expressions 
of  regard,  her  countenance  had  lowered  on 
the  approach  of  her  son,  and  that  he  too,  in 
the  absence  of  his  mother,  was  much  more 
solicitous  to  please,  and  more  eridently 
pleased.  He  hcul  a  friend,  daring  and  dissi- 
pated, whose  unscrupulous  frankness  let  me 
into  the  secret  of  Lady  Moira's  terrors  lest 
her  son  should  form  a  connexion  with  any 
one  unequal  to  himself  in  rank.  Confusion 
was  now  thickening  around  me.  Contending 
interests  seemed  ready  to  burst  in  a  storm 
upon  my  head.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  I 
had  no  adviser,  and  my  own  heart  had  too 
often  been  a  treaeherous  counsellor,  to  be 
trusted  to  with  any  confidence  that  it  would 
lead  roe  right,  or  even  extricate  me  from  pre- 
sent difficulties;  for  this  was  more  specifi- 
cally my  object  than  to  act  with  a  single  eye 
to  what  was  right  Sir  Charles  had  become 
more  pointed  in  his  attentions,  and  Lady 
Moira,  in  the  same  proportion,  more  cold  and 
haughty.  She  was  even  closeted  in  close 
consultation  with  Mrs.  Arundel,  and  that 
woman's  case  is  hopeless  who  has  none  but 
men  to  take  her  part  Every  day  I  made 
some  faint  determination  that  I  would  leave 
these  troubled  spirits,  but  my  determinations 
served  no  other  purpose  than  to  draw  fortli 
from  Sir  Charles  his  deep  regrets,  and  deeper 
sighs,  and  protestations  as  earnest  as  words 
could  make  them,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
be  happy  without  me.  At  last  the  storm 
burst  The  jealousy  of  Mrs.  Arundei  was 
wrought  up  to  the  crisis  of  explosion,  on 
finding  that  I  had  one  day  been  two  hours 
in  the  conservatory  with  her  husband.  I 
was  abruptly  dismissed,  with  a  riight  impu- 
tation on  my  character,  and  the  married  cou- 
ple were  better  pleased  with  themselves  and 
each  other  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 
I  was  the  luckless  scape-goat,  who  had  been 
played  upon  for  their  own  purposes;  and 
having  no  one  to  defend  my  cause,  I  bore 
the  blame,  as  the  unprotected  mostly  do.    I 


had, 

that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aruadel 

than  I  had  foood  then.    The  husband  weO 

pleased  that  he  had  sofiieient  power  to  tsr- 

ment  his  wife  with  jealouiy,  the  wile  000* 

vinoed  by  the  late  fears  she  h«d  entortneed 

of  losing  the  affections  of  her  hnsbrnd,  diM 

those  aflTeetioas  were  worth  retaining. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PoBTimATBLT  for  me,  belbre  the  wrath  of 
Mrs.  Arundel  had  reached  its  height,  I  re^ 
oeived  a  very  pressing  invitatioB  irora  a 
worthy  family  of  roethodists,  who  lived  ia 
some  degree  of  affluence  in  a  pleasant  eitoa- 
tion,  not  many  miles  distant  To  them  I 
went  with  all  my  humillaiions  ea  my  liead. 
and  with  my  thoughts  disturbed  and  oonfbsed 
by  the  late  cruel  oceurrenees  which  hmd 
driven  me  to  take  advantage  of  their  hoepi- 
tality.  But  they  were  simple-hearted,  c^uiet 
people,  who  did  not  examine  the  human  mind, 
or  any  thing  else  very  deeply,  and  so  long  as 
I  appeared  comfertable,  and  spoke  oheerHslly. 
they  had  no  apprehensions  about  what  I 
might  be  feeling. 

Susan  Penrose,  the  only  daughter,  pos- 
sessed more  penetration  than  her  pareota 
and  perceiving  that  I  was  not  qmte  so  happy 
as  a  Christian  ought  to  be,  undertook  with 
all  the  candour  of  her  guikless  heart,  and 
the  zeal  of  her  profession,  to  make  me  bap- 
pier  by  making  me  better.  Susan's  eharae- 
ter  was  one  wlitch  it  was  impossible  to  know 
without  respecting.  She  had  not  enjoyed  a 
liberal  education,  but  religion  had  done  all 
for  her  that  was  wanted — had  refined  her 
feelings,  and  elevated  her  thoughts,  supply- 
ing  her  with  that  dignity  which  uniailiDg 
rectitude  imparts,  and  that  grace  which  is 
acquired  in  the  constant  perfbrmanee  of  vir- 
tuous actions.  I  could  not  live  beneath  the 
same  roof  with  this  estimable  being,  witlmiit 
feeling  fearfidly  conscious  of  my  own  httie^ 
nese,  and  I  wished,  earnestly  wished,  that  I 
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could  «bake  off  the  Ibtters  by  whinh  I  waa 
bound,  and  walk  as  ahe  did,  free  in  the  light  of 
the  glorious  goepel.  It  is  true  my  thoughts 
were  sometiineB  diverted  from  the  serious- 
ness of  this  family,  by  speculations  about 
what  this  person  and  the  other  might  think 
of  their  quaint  habits  and  homely  ways ;  nor 
was  Sir  Charles  Moira  the  last  whose  image 
I  conjured  up  to  place  in  idea  beside  me, 
whenever  any  thing  occurred  partteularly 
unUke  the  customs  of  the  fashionable  world ; 
but  it  was  not  my  wont  to  criticise  on  my 
own  b^alf)  and  I  had  seen  too  much  of  gen- 
eral society  to  be  forcibly  struck  with  what 
is  commonly  called  absurdity,  but  which 
might  frequently  be  more  justly  explained  as 
something  foreign  to  our  own  prejudices  and 
peculiar  views,  derived  from  a  limited  circle 
of  beings  as  absurd  in  their  turn  to  others,  as 
others  are  to  them. 

An  intimate  aequamtance  with  the  d^ 
ierent  classes  of  mankind,  and  the  various 
circumstances  which  develope  human  cha- 
racter, does  much,  and  ought  to  do  more  to 
make  us  sfiaring  of  that  ridicule  which  fre- 
quently arises  from  our  ignorance,  and  might 
more  properiy  be  turned  against  ourselves. 
Those  who  have  oflen  seen  the  wise  act 
fboUshly,  and  the  fool  more  wise  in  his  gene- 
ration than  the  man  of  boasted  learning,  who 
know  the  influence  of  circumstances  and 
situation  in  forming  the  character^  who  feel 
the  humbling  truth  that  virtue  too  ellen  re- 
tains its  high  standing  in  the  world  from  the 
mere  absence  of  temptation,  who  have  been 
aocustomed  to  examine  their  own  hearts,  and 
have  learned  in  this  examination,  that  just 
so  far  as  they  have  been  tried  they  have 
yielded,  will  (bt\  little  inclination  to  laugh  at 
follies  which  are  common  to  all ;  as  litde  as 
to  eet  up  the  senseless  boast,  that  had  they 
been  in  certain  situations  they  would  have 
acted  di£brently  from  others;  and  still  less 
to  triumph  over  those  who  have  been  tried 
and  proved  in  a  furnace,  the  fUry  of  which 
they  themselves  have  never  felt 

In  the  family  of  Mr.  Penrose,  I  saw  tlie  in- 
fluence of  religion  in  its  simplest  and  most 
substantial  form,  ungiaced  by  factitious  orna- 


ments^ unadorned  by  that  drapery  which  re- 
commends it  to  general  beholders,  but  at  the 
same  time  conceals  its  real  and  unblemished 
beauty. 

Weary  of  my  past  life,  disappointed,  per- 
plexed and  troubled,  how  did  I  k>ng,  while 
kneeling  by  the  side  of  Susan  Penrose,  that 
I  could  enter  into  the  spirit  of  her  prayers, 
and  ofSdr  up  ray  soul  as  I  knew  she  was  of- 
fering up  hers. 

'^  Perhaps  I  shall  become  like  these  happy 
people  in  time,''  thought  I ;  and  I  joined  in 
their  religious  exercises,  and  listened  to  tfieir 
long  discourses  with  so  much  gravity  and  in- 
terest, half  felt  and  half  assumed,  that  they 
began  lo  speak  of  me  and  treat  me  like  one 
of  their  own  community,  and  I  was  both 
proud  and  pleased  to  be  thus  recognized,  for 
never  in  my  life  had  I  seen  more  clearly  te 
beau^  of  holiness.  Would  that  ipy  -vision 
had  not  again  been  obscured  I 

I  was  seated  one  day  with  Susan  beneath 
a  veranda  which  shaded  the  door  and  the 
front  windows,  enjoying  the  soflness  of  the 
autumn  breeae  that  ]dayed  through  the  in- 
terstices of  the  clustering  vine,  when  strange 
feet,  and  voices  more  strange  in  such  a  place 
were  heard  advancing  along  the  garden,  and 
two  sportsmen  isiined  from  the  shrubbery 
walk. 

It  was  Sir  Charies  and  his  friend  Jeffireys. 
I  believe  I  had  not  properly  concealed  the 
foolish  pleasure  I  felt  on  seeing  them,  for 
Susan  told  me  af^rwards  with  great  simpli- 
city, she  had  no  idea  they  hcui  been  such  in- 
timate friends^  or  indeed  that  I  could  be  mti- 
mate  with  such.  The  fact  was,  that  although 
I  offered  to  the  religious  habits  of  this  family 
all  I  could  offer,  my  entire  approbation,  I  had 
been,  while  residing  under  their  roof,  ex- 
tremely dull;  and  the  appearance  of  the  two 
strangers  brought  back  such  vivid  remem 
brance  of  lively  hours  enjoyed  elsevdiere, 
that  I  was  almost  delighted  to  behold  them 
again,  and  asked  with  apparent  interest,  a 
multitude  of  questions  on  subjects  which 
Susan,  who  sat  by,  had  never  before  sus- 
pected could  occupy  my  thoughts.  Once  or 
twice  I  saw  her  grave  faee  turned  towards 
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me  with  an  expreanon  of  perfect  arosLseraeot, 
while  I  rattled  on  with  these  idle  creatures, 
chiding  them  occasionally  for  their  extrava- 
gance, but  laughing  all  the  while,  as  ladies 
will  laugh  aometimee  when  they  ought  not 

Sir  Charles,  escaped  from  maternal  in- 
fluence, was  more  easy  and  delightful  thfin  I 
had  ever  seen  him  before,  and  JeSrefB  was 
always  entertaining  and  good-humoured. 
How  was  it  that  Susan  never  smiled  at  his 
jokes  ?— she  must  be  the  most  insensible  of 
women.  And  why  had  she  put  on  that  close 
cap  ?  and  why  had  she  chosen  this  raomini^, 
of  all  others,  to  look  less  refined  than  usual  ? 
The  case  was  an  easy  one  to  understand.  I 
was  now  looking  through  a  diflerent  atmos- 
phere; for  my  atmosphere  always  took  its 
pecutiar  tone  of  colouring  from  those  who 
ruled  my  thoughts  for  the  time  being.  I  had 
not  the  power  to  see  any  object  in  a  clear 
and  steady  point  of  view;  but,  borrowing 
lights  and  shades  from  all  the  fluctuating  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  my  ideas,  even  of  right 
and  wrong,  were  un^etded  and  confused. 

"  Well,  this  is  Arcadia  indeed  P  said  Sir 
Charles,  as  he  took  his  seat  beside  me,  and 
I  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  Jefireys  edge 
himself  in  beside  Susan  with  &  look  too 
{Mainly  indicating  his  intention  to  quiz  the 
fair  methodist  But  it  was  impossible  to 
make  game  of  Susan.  Her  calm  dignity 
preserved  her  from  insult,  and,  when  she  rose 
and  walked  into  the  house,  I  felt  ashamed  of 
being  identified  with  those  whose  imperti- 
nence had  driven  her  away.  I  soon  forgot, 
however,  in  the  light  pleasantry  of  my  com- 
panions, that  there  was  anjrthing  in  the  world 
worth  thinking  of  but  sunshine,  good-hu- 
mour, and  Sir  Charles:  and,  when  the  sports- 
men rose  to  wish  me  good  moming,  I  listened 
with  more  satisfaction  than  wisdom  to  the 
gentle  tone,  the  half-whisper,  which  assured 
me  they  should  seek  the  bowers  of  Arcadia 
again. 

"Were  these  your  compamons  at  Mr. 
Arundel's!"  asked  Susan,  as  we  sat  to- 
gether again  in  the  aAemoon. 

I  answered  with  triumph,  that  Sir  Charles 
was  staying  in  the  house  all  the  time,  think- 


ing tfie  enviable  sitoalion  I  had  lately  enjoyed 
was  the  subieet  of  Susan's  tfaouglttB. 

**  I  wonder  you  were  not  weary,*  ahe  de- 
served, and  my  triumph  was  at  an  end. 

The  next  visit  of  the  spofinnen  was  later 
in  the  day.  Dark  clouds  were  gathering 
around,  and  the  wind,  blowing  in  fitful  gnsls* 
had  driven  us  all  to  seek  sbeller  within  dooriw 
We  were  quietly  seated  together  in  a  par- 
lour by  no  means  resembling  Bilr.  ArandeTs 
drawing-room,  good  Mrs.  Penrose  careAdly 
darning  her  husband's  stockiDgs,  wiien  the 
two  gentlemen,  running  to  eseape  the  first 
pelting  of  a  thunder-storm,  rushed  into  the 
hall  with  boisterous  mirth. 

''Your  friends  are  come  agam,"  said 
Susan ;  and,  under  present  drcumstancea.  I 
really  felt  lees  hope  than  fear  that  her  wonb 
were  true. 

Again  every  thing  was  transfigured  belbre 
my  eyes.  The  parlour  in  an  install  became 
more  ^oomy,  the  carpet  more  gray,  the  few 
books  that  lay  about  more  soOed  and  more 
ultra-religious,  and  certainly  Mrai  Penrose 
was  more  fat  and  lame  than  she  had  ever 
been  before.  I  saw  no  longer  with  my  oiwn 
eyes,  vm  heard  with  my  own  ears ;  but,  iden- 
tifying myself  as  it  were  with  the  intmders, 
their  senses  became  the  medium  through 
which  every  impression  reached  me.  Just 
in  the  same  way  that,  after  having  pa«aD- 
ately  admired  some  book,  we  take  it  op  to 
read  again  with  a  friend  whose  tone  of  feel- 
ing u  essentially  different  from  our  ofsn. 
When,  behold !  the  book  is  not  the  enne. 
It  has  faults  we  never  perceived  before,  and 
those  passages  which  we  know  our  frieod 
will  condemn,  stand  forth  in  such  giarin^  and 
conspicuous  light,  that  we  lay  the  wbde 
aside  with  disappointment  and  disgust,  made 
deeper  by  the  conviction  that,  smee  nothing 
can  enforce  the  belief  that  the  book  has  act- 
ually changed  its  character,  we  most  sulunil 
to  die  mortification  of  bdieving  cmr  own 
judgment  to  be  in  feult 

The  storm  which  had  driven  the  sports- 
men to  make  so  unceremomous  an  advance 
upon  die  hoq>itatity  of  my  friends,  elffl  iDspl 
them  prisoners,  and,  what  was  woiae,  im^ 
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prifloned  the  master  of  the  house,  who  threw 
towards  me  many  an  enqoiriog  look,  which 
seemed  totay,  "Whom  have  we  here?" 
Bat  the  aflemoon  was  sueh  as  would  have 
reconciled  a  roan,  less  kind-hearted  than  Mr. 
Penrose,  to  the  presence  of  guests  even  more 
objc6tk>nable  than  Sir  Charles  and  his  com- 
panion, cmd,  as  evening  drew  on,  they  were 
pressed  to  remain  for  the  night  if  the  storm 
•hould  not  abate. 

It  requires  a  prodigious  share  of  effrontery 
to  carry  on,  without  flagging,  tight  senseless 
conversation  in  the  presence  of  a  grave,  mat- 
ter of  fact  man  of  sense,  especially  if  that 
man  be  the  master  of  the  house  in  which  the 
seene  of  your  folly  is  laid.  Under  almost 
any  other  circumstances  I  should  have  re- 
joiced at  the  casualty  which  detained  Sir 
Charles  as  my  companion  for  a  whole  even- 
ing'; but,  clever  as  I  was  at  reconciling  in- 
congruities, it  was  utterly  impossible  to  make 
the  present  time  glide  smoothly^  on ;  for, 
wh^  the  Sunder  rdled  above  our  heads, 
the  solemn  and  becoming  gravity  of  my  se- 
riotn  friends  was  strangely  broken  in  upon 
by  the  iU-timed  jokes  of  Jeffreys,  and  the 
vivacity  of  Sir  Charles.  I  could  not  keep 
my  place  with  both  parties,  brought  as  they 
now  were  into  close  contact ;  and,  such  was 
my  weakness,  that  the  reverence  I  had  hith- 
erto felt  for  the  sedate  habits  of  this  famfly, 
gave  way,  and  more  than  once  I  was  startled 
in  my  merriment  by  the  flash  of  the  light- 
ning, and  the  deep  sighs,  almost  amounting 
to  groans,  of  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
house. 

The  time  at  last  arrived  for  evening  pra3rer. 
Mr.  Penrose  was  not  the  roan  to  apologize 
for  the  custom  of  worshipping  his  Maker  at 
mom  and  evening,  and,  opening  his  well* 
worn  Bible,  he  began  to  read,  with  a  loud 
nasal  cadence  that  brought  the  blush  of 
shame  into  my  face^  Yes,  such  is  the  little- 
ness of  vanity,  and  the  excess  of  human  folly, 
tiiat  I  dared  to  feel  ashamed  that  night,  when 
a  pious  man,  at  the  head  of  a  well-ordered 
family,  called  together  his  household,  and 
read  aloud,  from  the  book  of  coosolatkro,  the 
glad  tidings  of  a  Saviov^  sent  into  a  sinful 
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woiid.  I  fblt  ashamed  when  he  knelt  down 
and  poured  forth  a  fervent  prayer  from  the 
earnest  simplicity  of  his  heart,  while  I  ought 
to  have  been  reminded  by  the  thunder  roll- 
ing around  us  in  tremendous  peals,  that  the 
Gbd  who  graciously  directed  us  to  seek  his 
throne  by  prayer,  is  too  mighty  to  be  insulted 
with  impunity. 

Our  visitors  were  evidently  strangers  to 
such  a  scene.  Sir  Charles  possessed  too 
high  a  sense  of  propriety  not  to  make  some 
show  of  conformity ;  but  Jeffreys,  who  cared 
fbr  nothing  but  the  indulgence  of  his  own 
humour,  watched  the  entrance  of  the  un- 
couth domestics,  one  after  another,  with  no 
small  entertainment — holding  a  newspaper 
in  his  hand  during  the  whole  of  the  simple 
and  appropriate  service.  At  last  a  hymn 
was  sung,  and,  to  my  utter  confusion,  Jef- 
fVeys  raised  his  voice  amongst  the  rest, 
louder  and  louder,  with  long-drawn  notes  of 
drawling  discord,  that  made  Susan,  who 
stood  near  me,  close  her  lips  and  sing  no 
more. 

One  look,  and  only  one,  I  ventured  to  di- 
rect towards  that  part  of  the  room  from 
whence  these  extraordinary  sounds  were  is- 
suing. The  performer  stood  with  his  head 
thrown  back,  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  liis 
hands  spread  fbrth  in  mockery  of  the  ex- 
treme of  sanctimonious  fervour.  Sir  Charles 
looked  also— Jeffreys  caught  his  eye,  and 
an  explosion  of  laughter  followed.  The 
hjrron  ceased ;  Mr.  Penrose  desired  his  sei^ 
vants  to  remain; — in  their  presence  he 
wished  to  show  his  just  indignation  at  such 
conduct 

"Young  men,"  said  he,  in  a  commanding 
tone,  "  the  manner  in  which  you  have  cho- 
sen to  abuse  my  hospitality  I  regard  as  an 
insult  to  religion  more  than  to  m3rBelf^  and 
as  such  you  must  feel  that  it  entitles  you  to 
the  severest  reproof.  I  made  you  welcome 
to  my  home,  not  from  respect,  but  compas- 
sion ;  because  I  would  not  drive  the  vilest 
miscreant  fVom  my  door  in  such  a  stonn.  In 
the  same  way  you  are  welcome  to  shelter 
your  heads  for  the  night ;  but,  from  this  time 
henceforth,  remember  that  nothing  but  a 
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change  of  heart  can  make  you  welcome  to 
my  house  again. 

Sir  Charles  advanced  with  many  ixnooth 
apologies,  for  I  believe  he  was  really  sorry, 
but  it  would  not  do.  '^Say  no  more, 
sir,  don't  trouble  yourself,''  was  all  that  Mr. 
Penrose  would  answer,  except  to  add,  that 
the  night  was  now  advancing,  and  they 
would  find  their  chambers  ready.  They 
were  not,  however,  quite  humble  enough  for 
that;  but  while  the  rain  was  yet  pouring  in 
torrents,  wished  us  good  night,  and  went 
their  way. 

I  soon  escaped  to  my  own  room,  but  not  to 
sleep.  Even  had  my  reflectLons  been  of  a 
more  imposing  nature,  I  should  have  been 
kept  awake  by  the  long  and  loud  altercation 
of  Susan  and  her  father  in  the  room  below* 
She  was  earnestly  pleading  with  him,  and  I 
guessed  too  well  that  I  was  myself  the  un- 
worthy subject  of  her  solicitude.  At  last  I 
heard  him  say  distinctly,  as  he  crossed  the 
hall  to  the  stairs — 

"  If  these  are  the  companions  that  Miss 
Irvine  must  draw  afler  her,  I  care  not  how 
soon  she  leaves  my  house." 

It  was  long  after  midnight  when  Susan 
left  the  parlour.  Her  gentle  step  paused  at 
my  door.  She  opened  it  almost  without  a 
sound,  and,  shading  her  candle  with  her 
hand,  came  and  stood  beside  my  bed. 

^  Are  you  not  asleep,  Caroline,"  said  she, 
"  it  is  very  late,  or  rather  early." 

^No;  I  cannot  sleep  to-night;  but  pray 
what  keeps  you  up  ?" 

.  '<  I  am  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble,"  said 
she,  and  the  tears  fell  fast  down  her  cheeks 
— "  trouble  on  your  account" 

'^  Ah !  Susan,  you  think  I  am  a  sad  wicked 
creature." 

"It  is  not  that  altogether,"  said  she,  hesi- 
tating, and  looking  more  and  more  distressed. 
<<  I  have  been  thinking  for  three  hours  what 
I  ought  to  do,  and  praying  that  I  may  simply 
do  what  is  right" 

"  Then  discharge  your  duty,  Susan,  if  it 
relates  to  me ;  and  depend  ^xpon  my  not 
taking  it  amiss." 

"  There  is  no  rule  safer  than  that  of  doing 


as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  it  k  in  Aii 
way  that  I  now  tell  you,  I  thiak^-4  have 
reason  to  believe  it  would  be  better  lor  yoa 
to  go  away.  Now,  what  do  you  thxek  of 
me  for  saying  such  a  enid  thing?'* 

<<That  you  are  a  good  booest^eaited 
creature,  Susan,  as  I  always  thought  yoaf 
said  I,  holding  out  my  anns  to  her  while  ve 
mingled  our  tears  together* 

"You  and  I,  Susan,  are  not  fitted  to  lifv 
together  in  this  world.  Would  that  I  coidd 
fed  sure  I  diould  join  your  hahitation  is 
the  next !  Tou  know  not  the 
which  beset  my  path.  Pray  for 
times  wheo  I  am  gone." 

"I  will  remember  you  in  my  aopplicft- 
tions,"  she  replied,  "  every  day,  and  oAeoar 
than  the  day."  And  aftar  strenooody  vt^g- 
ing  me  to  be  more  decided,  and  more  eoo> 
sistent,  she  then  knelt  down  beside  me,  ooa- 
mending  me  to  the  care  and  protectioo  of 
Him  <<who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,"  and 
"with  whom  is  no  vanablenes nor  sbadvwof 
turning." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

I  HAD  now  no  resouree  bat  to  throw  nyaeir 
upon  the  kindness  of  ray  AuntMorns,  nod  ny 
cousin  Jane.  They  had  often  invited  aae  te 
pay  them  a  visit,  and  though  I  entertaiiied 
no  doubt  of  the  weleoase  I  idiould  raoesve, 
certain  remembrances  made  me  shrink  frosn 
the  disci|^e  with  wtikh  1  knew  thk  wel- 
come  would  be  embittered.  There  were, 
however,  some  oonsideratiofls  connected  with 
money  matters,  which  made  it  expedient  for 
me  to  see  them,  and  I  determined  accordinff- 
ly.  Jane  Morris  was  my  agent  in  the  sale  cf  j 
a  variety  of  specimens  of  fancy  work,  draw-  V 
ings,  and  other  articles  of  taste,  which  liad 
formerly  been  so  rapturoudy  admired  bjr  »y 
friends,  and  so  often  begged  and  borrowed, 
that  I  couki  not  doubt  th^  would  aooQ  be 
bought 

Had  my  annt  stQi  leaided  in  my  native 
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pIttM,  I  ihoold  have  felt  it  ahnoct  iopoMible 
to  Tint  her,  now  when  my  own  eireumstaneet 
were  to  completely  changed.  But  she  had 
removed  to  ■oma  dictaace,  though  ctill  with- 
in reeeh  of  thooe  whooe  intimacy  I  had  once 
eojoyed,  and  who  had  thus  an  opportunity 
of  extending  their  kindneee  to  me  in  the  way 
that  would  have  been  moot  agreeable,  and 
certainly  at  a   time  when  it  wae  much 


I  had  oAen  been  told  in  happier  days, 
when  HBTOuiidad  with  all  the  comforts  of 
lifo,  that  1  eould  never  want  the  meant  of 
■utwiKenca;  that  I  had  a  fortune  in  my  head 
and  even  in  my  hands.  The  truth  of  these 
unnmces  had  now  been  put  to  the  test,  and 
maay  an  anxious  and  enquiring  look  did  I 
caM  towards  my  cousin  Jane,  bdbre  I  could 
bring  myself  to  ask  what  money  she  had  in 
hand  lor  me. 

"  Money  P*  was  her  hopeless  reply,  with 
a  tone  of  astonishment,  the  rery  emptiness 
of  which  sent  a  sodden  quivering  through 
mf  nerves,  and  an  aching  through  my  heart 
^*^  Money !  I  t>eUeve  I  have  five  shillings 
for  a  little  cap,  but  really  you  must  take  your 
things  away,  lor  f  am  quite  tired  of  showing 
them  about,  and  as  to  the  drawings,  I  cannot 
get  them  off  on  any  terms !  People  say  they 
are  badly  coloured,  and  quite  outof  perspec- 
tire.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  understand 
■uek  matters,  and  therefore  cannot  give  an 


**  And  pray  whose  opinion  do  you  give?" 

"Mr.  RlundeU's,  the  Morrisons',  and  Miss 
Green's." 

•"MiHOroen'sr 

''Yes;  they  tell  me  she  laughed  very 
much  in  Miller's  ^op  the  other  day,  at  a 
house,  which  she  said  stood  on  one  comer. 
You  may  possibly  remember  the  piece.  It 
has  cattle  in  the  fore-ground." 

I  did  remember  the  piece ;  and  I  remem- 
bered abo  that  Miss  Green  had  onoe  at- 
tempted ID  beg  it  of  me  by  earnest  entreaties 
which  I  had  great  difficulty  in  refusing;  but 
whan  I  heard  that  Mr.  Blundell,  a  man  who 
took  the  lead  in  all  matters  of  taste,  was  her 
eompaniQo,  and  had  doubtless  set  the  laugh 


agohig,  I  did  not  wonder  that  she,  who  had 
no  judgment  of  her  own,  should  have  been 
willing  to  follow. 

Oh !  ye  who  love  to  sport  with  ridicule, 
and  think  it  pleasant  pastime  to  murder  with 
the  shafts  of  criticism,  how  often  is  your  cruel 
aim  directed  to  the  stricken  deer,  and  your 
envenomed  arrow  sent  into  the  bosom  that 
was  galled  before  I 

How  little  can  be  known  by  you,  whose 
days  are  spent  in  luxury  and  idleness,  of 
what  is  ftlt  by  those  who  depend  upon  the 
mercy  of  your  smiles  for  the  very  sustenance 
of  life  I  You  can  take  up  the  productions  of 
the  pen  or  pencil,  find  out  each  petty  fault,— 
laugh,  sneer,  and  cast  aside,  while  the  author 
or  the  artist:  whose  genius  has  been  exhaust- 
ed, and  whose  sensibility  tortured  for  your 
amusement,  waits  for  his  daily  bread.  You 
can  open  the  little  volume,  dedicated  by  the 
lowly  to  the  great,  and  stretched  at  ease  on  a 
voluptuous  couch,  can  peer  amongst  the 
pages,  to  draw  forth  with  '^  critical  inspec- 
tion," and  examine  with  anatomical  scrutiny 
the  sentiments  that  have  been  wrung  out 
fVom  a  breaking  heart  You  can  expatiate 
with  all  the  dignity  of  a  judge,  who  pronoun- 
ces sentence  of  death  againsta  criminal, 
npoQ  the  want  of  bght  and  sweetness  in  the 
picture  of  some  fonely  wretch  whose  life  is 
all  shade  and  bitterness,  and  who,  in  at- 
tempting to  imitate  the  fair  foce  of  nature, 
has  not  derived  his  resources  from  the  ex- 
uberance of  a  pampered  fancy,  but  fVoro  half 
extinguished  reeoUections  of  beauty  and  har- 
mony, which  the  discord  of  woridly  strife, 
and  the  harshness  of  penury,  are  fast  obliter- 
ating from  his  weary  and  distempered  mind. 
You  can  luxuriate  in  the  realms  of  art,  light 
as  the  butterfly  amongst  the  flowers  of  sum- 
mer :  but  how  unlike  this  happy  and  harm- 
less insect  tasting  of  innumerable  sweets, 
while  it  depreciates  and  poisons  none.  Be- 
fore you  the  works  of  imagination  are 
spread  forth  to  be  contemned  and  trampled 
upon.  Pause  then,  for  one  moment,  in  your 
merefless  career,  and  reflect  that  such  are 
ofkn  the  productbno  of  those  whose  labour 
iM  carried  on  at  die  midnight  hour,  when  you 
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are  in  your  downy  beds,  and  ceases  not  for 
the  throbbing  of  the  heart  that  is  torn  with 
unkindness,  nor  the  aching  of  eyes  that  are 
blinded  with  tears. 

My  agent  was  but  too  faithful  in  her  re- 
port The  efibrts  of  my  genius  had  been 
miserably  depreciated  in  value,  and  what 
was  of  infinitely  more  consequence  to  me, 
had  not  been  sold.  Not  diat  the  kind  com- 
panions of  my  early  years  had  ceased  to  be 
kind,  or  would  not  willingly  have  given  me 
the  stated  price  of  all  my  worthless  trifles  j 
but  it  makes  a  wonderful  difference,  whether 
at  hing  is  exhibited  as  a  matter  of  taste,  or  as 
an  article  of  sale.  Many  will  value  as  a  gift 
what  they  would  not  buy  at  any  cost,  bow- 
ever  small  I  not  at  all  because  they  grudge 
tlie  money,  but  because,  while  receiving  a 
gid  (that  not  being  always  a  matter  of 
choice)  their  own  judgment  is  not  imphcat- 
ed,  but  the  giver  being  solely  responsible  for 
all  deficiency  of  merit,  they  can  say  to  their 
criticising  friends,  "I  know  it  has  many 
faults,  but  I  value  it  for  her  sake,  poor  thing  I" 
and  thus  save  their  credit ;  but  for  the  ap- 
palling question,  ^And  pray  how  much 
might  you  give  for  this  splendid  concern?" 
they  are  provided  with  no  saving  reply,  but 
must  suffer  an  imputation  upon  their  good 
taste,  in  having  chosen  to  make  such  a  pur- 
chase. 

No  one  can  thoroughly  know  the  world 
and  itB  odd  ways  without  they  have  been 
poor.  A  thousand  secrets  are  laid  open  to 
the  eyes  of  the  needy  which  the  children  of 
affluence  will  not  beheve  of  themselves;  and 
the  rude  key  of  penury  unlocks  the  laboratory 
of  the  human  mind,  where  a  view  may  be 
obtained  of  the  various  particles  of  which  it 
is  compounded  before  they  are  refined,  amal- 
gamated, and  sent  forth  for  the  omeunent  of 
polished  circles.  It  is  almost  worth  enduring 
a  httle  reduction  of  our  means  for  the  know- 
ledge which  is  thus  obtained ;  but  then  it  is 
the  loss  of  caste  that  reveals  the  truth ;  and 
who,  from  the  poor  Indian,  owning  no  pro- 
perty beneath  the  sun  but  his  Braminical 
thread,  to  the  philosopher  who  professes  to 
despise  all  woridly  poasesaioos,  would  not 


rather  endure  evety  other  ear^ily 

this.  |j 

The  discipline  I  was  subjected  to  beneadi  1 
the  sheltering  roof  of  roy  aunt  Morhs  was  ti 
like  hard  labour,  and  strong  bitters,  used  to  J 
correct  the  evils  of  tow  much  uuiiilgence.  i 
For  some  days  I  bore  it  well,  thinking  the 
"  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm"  woald  curdy  , 
cease  in  time ;  instead  of  which  it  rafber 
gathered  and  accumulated  upon  me,  nniil  I 
found  my  temper  had  imbibed  the  bitteraeet ' 
of  which  I  was  constantly  partaking. 

Gentle  ladies,  have  you  a  eousia  Jane  ?  i' 
If  not,  your  gentlenees  has  never  been  adtf  ,! 
put  to  the  test  Have  you  afriend  wbotakei  , 
the  liberty  of  a  near  eonnexion,  or  iaautiar  i 
acquaintance,  to  tell  you  every  disagreeable  , 
thing  which  every  body  has  eaid  about  yon,  n 
and  that  not  at  all  on  her  own  behalf^  m>  that  'j 
you  cannot  retort  or  repel  the  injury  ?  WhSe  j 
she  has  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter,  but  j 
just  thinks  it  right  to  tell  you  so  mock  that  m 
in  time,  you  are  induced  to  believe  aU  old  I 
friends  are  changed,  and  all  new  ooe«  are  j 
false.  Perhaps  the  most  distreaaing  part  of 
the  information  laid  before  roe,  waa  what  ^ 
had  been  said  by  my  sister.  Jane  Mor-  j! 
ris  had  lately  been  staying  with  her,  and  j 
reported  that  she  had  made  many  remarks  {■ 
about  my  expences,  did  not  at  all  approve  of  | 
my  way  of  livings — should  be  truly  giad  if  1  !| 
had  a  settled  home,  and  wished  I  would 


it 


sent  to  live  with  them,  where  I  should  be  >, 
more  free  from  unpleasaiU  remarks.  ;i 

"  Never !"  I  exclaimed  with  -warmth  quitr 
unusual  to  me.    ^^I  will  live  any  whertf  bor  i 
with  them.    I  will  advertise  for  a  situation.*' , 

My  aunt  peeped  over  her  spectacles,  and  [\ 
thought  I  had  better  advertise  for  a  husband. ;' 

*'  They  have  heard,"  continued  my  tormcn-  , 
tor,  "  all  about  your  affair  with  the  Burtons.  • 
Mrs.  Arundel  tell  every  body,  and  how  y%n  > 
tried  to  captivate  Sir  Charles.^'  ■' 

''And  how  I  failed  r  ! 

<'  Not  exactly  that ;  for  I  find  be  followed  . 
you  to  the  methodist's,  where  be  found  yon 
amongst  such  low  people  that  be  bad  hule 
inclination  to  go  again." 

''Did  Sir  Charles  teU  his  own  sloiy  t^ 
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**  I  am  not  quite  rare  of  that  I  think  it 
a  friend  of  his  who  told  Mr.  Grahame 
that  they  were  sent  oat  of  the  house  because 
they  laughed  at  prayers,  and  that  you  cried, 
bat  I  am  sure  you  dont  mind  any  thing 
aboiot  what  people  say.** 

"Oh!  no,  not  the  least** 

**  I  am  sure  you  cannot  thmk  seriously  of 
•o  young  a  man,  especially  afler  you  have  so 
lately  heen  attached  to  Mr.  Burton." 

**  Attached  to  Mr.  Burton  1^ 

'^Tes;  good  Mrs.  Burton  says  she  never 
saw  any  one  more  attached  than  you  were 
to  him  until  living  amongst  high  people 
changed  you:  thai  no  one  ever  was  more 
changed  than  you  were  when  she  called 
upon  you :  that  you  minced  your  words  and 
sailed  about  as  if  you  had  been  a  duchess. 
But  you  donH  mind  poor  Mrs.  Burton.** 

"  Oh,  no,  I  don't  mind  any  thing  just  now," 
said  I,  forcing  a  laugh. 

"  That's  very  fortunate.  I  am  glad  you  are 
in  good  spirits,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little 
about  money;  and  that  is  rather  a  heavy 
subject  to  those  who  have  none.** 

^  Pray  go  on.  It  makes  no  sort  of  differ- 
ence." 

*"  Wen,  there  is  a  great  deal  said  about 
your  expenses,  and  tfie  presenti  that  you 
make ;  though,  to  be  sure,  the  cambrie  hand- 
kerchiefs you  gave  old  Mrs.  Armstrong  all 
proved  to  be  cotton;  and  the  amethyst  in 
Miss  Green's  broach,  which  they  say  looks 
viry  well  by  candle  hght,  is  not  real.  And 
your  eorrespondents.  I  understand,  are 
enough  to  n^  a  nabob.  Mrs.  Arandel  says 
her  husband  had  to  pay  five  pounds  (or  your 
letters,  though  you  only  stayed  with  tiiem 
six  weeks :  and  the  house-keeper  thinks  you 
are  sadly  too  ibnd  of  good  living  for  a  person 
&n  your  situatioo." 

I  was  beginning  to  breathe  when  die  re- 
ports were  only  charged  with  what  house- 
keepers said  about  good  Hving;  but  the 
attack  came  upon  me  again  with  unabated 
ibiy,  utttH  I  redly  believed  myself  driven  to 
the  lowest  pit  of  degradation  in  the  opinion 
of  all  whom  I  had  once  esteemed,  and  who 
had  ooee  esteemed  roe.    Had  I  reaaooed 


cooDy  I  should  hiive  come  to  die  conclusion, 
that  my  friends  thought  no  worse  of  me  than 
that  I  was  very  foolish,  a  sentence  we  so 
oflen  pronounce  upon  odiefs,  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  that  I  had  no  right  to  think  my- 
self harshly  dealt  with  because  some  of  its 
varieties  had  now  reached  my  own  ear. 

That  there  are  such  people  as  my  cousin 
Jane,  I  think  all  who  have  reached  the  age 
of  thirty,  and  many  much  younger,  will  al- 
low:— people  who  want  the  moral  courage 
to  attack  with  their  own  weapons,  but 
wound  with  tenibld  force  by  borrowing  darts, 
and  poison  to  dip  them  in,  from  others. 
What  their  object  can  be,  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. If  they  really  mean  to  do  us 
good  by  laying  bare  the  truth,  they  must  be 
ignorant  that  such  truths  are  only  calculated 
to  stir  up  envy,  malice,  hatred,  revenge,  and 
aU  those  evil  passions,  by  which  the  peace 
of  society  is  destroyed:  converting  friends 
into  enemies,  and  darkening  the  hours  of 
social  intercourse  with  the  shadow  of  mis- 
trust If  they  mean  to  make  us  wicked, 
and,  consequently,  miserable,  they  can 
scarcely  adopt  a  plan  more  sure.  And  yet 
this  contemptible  system  of  irritation  is  what 
some  would  make  a  merit  of  by  calling  it 
tpeaking  ths  truth.  But  truth  is  of  too  celes- 
tial an  essence  to  he  thus  violated.  As  the 
most  precious  coin,  when  used  as  a  bribe 
fbr  base  purposes,  is  most  extensive  in  iu 
baneful  inihience,  so  truth,  unsanctified  by 
virtue,  may  be  made  more  fatal  even  than 
fhlsehood  to  security  and  hiqipiness. 

I  could  not  remain  long  with  my  aont  and 
eousm.  The  constant  recital  of  petty  &cts, 
all  tending  to  humiliation,  overthrew  the 
equanimity  of  my  jnind.  The  catalogue  I 
well  knew,  was  fiUed  up  with  things  no 
worse  dian  are  said  and  done  every  day, 
and  might,  by  a  phOdsopher,  have  been  set 
aside  as  unworthy  of  a  moment's  considera- 
tion. But  I  was  no  philosopher,  I  was  living 
upon  the  good  wiO  of  society,  and  they  were 
gall  and  bitterness  to  me. 

Where  now  in  the  wide  world  was  I  to 
got  Stirred  up  to  faidignation  by  the  tittle- 
tattle  of  my  eocMin,  I  had  written  a  hasty 
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and  iniultiDg  letter  to  my  titter,  declmiiis 
any  further  advance  of  money  from  that 
quarter;  and,  under  the  influenoe  of  the 
tame  feeling,  I  had  lately  patted  Mitt 
Qreen,  from  whom  I  had  received  a  pretting 
invitation,  without  any  lign  of  recognition. 
In  short,  I  wat  n^iidly  becoming  the  victim 
of  the  most  unamiable  of  patiions ;  for  no 
other  reason  dian  because  the  tentelen 
gottip  of  an  idle  woman  had  conveyed  to 
my  ear  the  unkind  and  uncharitable  remaiiv 
made  upon  myteli^  which  we  are  maldag 
upon  each  other  every  day. 

Where  in  the  wide  worid  was  I  to  go,  and 
how  wat  I  to  find  bread?  I,  who  <uid  a 
multitude  of  fnendt,  wat  without  a  home. 
I,  who  had  a  fortune  in  my  fingers,  found 
nothing  in  my  purse,  and  my  cousin  Jane 
was  constantly  reminding  me  that  my  things 
would  not  sell. 

"  Perhfl^  not,"  I  replied,  ^amongst  these 
spiteful  people  who  are  determined  to  crash 
me ;  but  I  will  try  my  fate  with  strangers. 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere  1"  and,  so  say- 
ing, I  proudly  withdrew  myself  and  pre- 
piured  for  my  departure,  no  one  could  con- 
jecture to  what  place. 

The  London  coach  took  me  away  from 
my  aunt's  door,  and  set  me  down  in  a  nar- 
row busding  street  of  the  metropolis,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city,  where  an  early  friend, 
whose  mind  would  once  have  done  honour 
to  the  most  refined  and  elevated  sphere, 
now  dragged  on  her  existence  as  the  wife  of 
a  tradesman,  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  toil 
and  confusion.  I  had  known  her,  when  a 
young  woman,  mild,  delicate,  and  gentle. 
Her  home  was  not  the  most  comfortable, 
and  she  had  married  young,  hoping  (surely 
this  is  hoping  against  hope)  that  with  the 
change  would  come  some  little  improvement 
in  her  circumstances.  Her  husband  was  a 
kind,  rational,  and  worthy  man,  worn  down 
with  the  burden  of  an  unprofitable  business, 
a  sickly  wife,  and  nine  children.  With  these 
people  it  was  my  intention  to  lodge,  and  to 
support  myself  by  painting. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  evening,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  that  I  sought  out  their 


humble  dwdling;  and,  afier  wteding  altag 
many  streets,  in  a  drizifing  nin,  which  I 
thought  mi^t  just  as  well  hove  apar«d  itm^T^ 
and  me  a  month  longer,  I  taw  the  Bane  of 
Wilton  in  large  gilt  leCtefs  over  the  door  of 
a  thop,  where  many  buty  feet  were  jmmm§ 
to  and  fro.  BCr.  WHton,  adorned  wtk  ha 
apron,  had  juat  time  to  ttretdi  hit  head  eier 
the  counter  and  ask  roe  to  walk  fin-ward  loiD 
the  pariour  where  I  shooM  find  hk  wife^ 

^  Take  away  that  barrow,**  he  called  out, 
in  a  load  authoritative  tone  to  the 
who,  with  alternate  skip  and  strut, 
to  remove  the  obstacles,  and  threw  open  a 
door,  through  which  I  groped  my  way  akwg 
a  passage,  directed  to  iSbe  parlour  onlybjr 
the  screams  and  uproar  of  nine  ehfldrea  un- 
dergoing the  agony  of  a  Saturday-oi^ii^ 
wadL  My  heart  failed  rae;  but  the  nval 
discord  of  the  shop  prevented  my  letan. 
While  I  hesitated,  the  parioor  door  wwitod- 
denly  thrown  open  by  one  of  the  Hide  rebels, 
hoping  to  escape  hit  diare  in  the 
purification ;  and  the  scene  within 
revealed  to  my  wondering  vitioii. 

It  was  ten  yean  since  I  had  aaea  lay 
friend — ten  married  years.  Nine  children, 
three  attacks  of  hooping  sough,  foor  of  mea- 
sles, scarlet  fever,  croop^  and  one  cripple  had 
done  m\ich  to  make  Mrs.  Wilson  exceedingly 
unlike  the  fair  giri  I  had  once  knewa  her; 
but  living  in  a  dark  street  in  London,  pevertjr  ^ 
and  underselling  had  done  mon*  Oh  !  who 
can  say  they  do  not  wish  for  money,  ao  loag 
as  young  helpless  girls  will  raanry  hefiwe  jj 
they  have  had  much  more  eiperieooe  than 
the  dolls  they  have  just  laid  aside— eo  loag 
as  men  who  have  not  wherewith  to  elothe 
and  feed  themselves,  will  link  their  hard  tafte 
with  those  who  are  not  used  to  hardsh^  I 
At  first  all  may  go  smoothly  on.  New  to- 
niture  looks  wdl,  and  kind,  pitying  relatmis, 
make  presents  that  show  upon  the  table  and 
the  mantle-pieoe.  They  are  both  ycHuag, 
guileless,  and  confiding;  and  afiiBClioa  an  the 
young  k  more  potent  while  it  iaa(%  than  the 
old  will  believe)  but  even  love  may  be 
drawn  upon  too  ofkn  for  draughts  too  large; 
and  Cupid,  and  the  poor  man's  bank^, 
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die  fame  oomplaint  The  fint  child  li  wd- 
ooned  by  the  nurae,  end  the  young  mother, 
and  eometimee  the  fiither  »  beguiled  of  his 
pwing  earee  by  Ite  happy  tmilee.  A  te- 
oood  finds  a  welcome,  beoanee  two  are  little 
more  trouble  than  one ;  and  a  third,  became 
they  hope  it  will  be  the  last:  but  they  have 
DO  nursery,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a 
welcome  for  the  fourth.  The  wife  loses  her 
health  and  her  spirits.  Her  cheek  grows 
hollow,  her  eye  dim,  and  she  is  evidently 
sinking  under  her  accumulating  cares  $  but 
■a  anderselliag  tradesman  has  just  settled 
near  them,  and  they  cannot  afibrd  to  hire 
mere  help.  The  doctor  is  called  In ;  he  looks 
with  eompassion  on  that  gentle  droopiBg 
Ibrm,  and  recommends  quiet,  with  firequeat 
reclining  on  the  sofa.  Alasl  there  is  no 
•ofk ;  and  if  there  were,  how  should  that 
wife  recline^-bow  should  she  find  rest,  whose 
•are  are  stunned  with  perpetual  discord,  who 
is  eonstantly  called  upon  to  appease  the  an- 
ger of  the  turbulent,  to  soothe  the  fretfa!,  to 
gather  up  the  bruised,  and  to  forget  herself 
Penkcmet  the  husband  loves  her  still,  all 
changed  as  she  is,  and  thinks  kindly  of  her, 
lor  he  can  do  no  more ;  but  the  hardship  of 
her  lot  is  not  much  alleviated  by  his  thoughts. 
Obi  who  does  not  wish  for  money  when 
they  see  the  children  of  such  people  wanting 
thai  edncation  which  their  parents  have  en- 
joyed^ and  eooseqnently  falling  into  a  tower 
grade  of  eoetety,  without  either  the  dignity 
oT  their  ftther  or  the  refinement  of  their  mo- 
iker;  etrangers  evea  to  the  decency  of  man* 
Ban  aad  eoaduct  without  which  we  ought 
DoC  Id  be  eoateoted. 

With  aoeh  a  fiunOy  as  thie  I  was  now 
eoaae  to  eat  my  bread.  I  could  not  expect  a 
■altome,  but  I  fiiund  one ;  for  the  poor  are 
ooi  the  last  to  fiilfil  the  duties  of  hospitality, 
nor  tha  worn  and  the  harassed  the  most  un- 
wflUag  to  show  that  they  can  exert  them- 
•elvao  yet  fiuther  lor  a  frieod. 

iirsL  Wflson  was  on  her  knees  in  the 
Bifafal  oT  her  noisy  group  when  I  Altered. 
81m  alerted  up  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger, 
aod  il  was  aoaie  time  before  she  discovered, 
by  Ite  fidaring  li|^t  of  the  fire,  who  that 


stranger  was|  she  was  herself  so  changed, 
that  but  for  a  peculiar  stnile  which  played 
for  a  moment  on  her  lips,  and  which  had 
onee  been  familiar  to  her  fiMO,  I  should 
scarcely  have  known  her. 

I  told  her  I  was  eome  to  be  her  todger. 
She  thought  I  was  jesting;  nor  was  it  until 
I  had  convinced  her  of  my  meaning  by  re- 
peated assurance^  that  dbe  acknowledged, 
by  a  silent  tear,  how  sorry  she  was  to  be 
unable  to  o£fer  me  a  home  on  any  other 
terms. 

<<  You  are  weary,"  she  said— <<  I  will  just 
put  the  chfldren  to  bed,  and  then  you  shall 
have  tea." 

I  asked  if^  in  the  mean  time,  I  might  go 
up  stairs  to  my  own  room. 

Poor  Mrs.  Wilson  tooked  confounded  ;  she 
had  forgot,  while  ofiering  me  a  welcome, 
that,  on  the  birth  of  her  last  child,  she  had 
resigned  the  privilege  of  keeping  what  \u 
called  a  spare  room,  and  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble any  apartment  under  her  roof  should  be 
exclusively  my  own.  She  might  have  recol- 
lected too,  if  this  had  not  been  enough,  that 
long  before  this  fearful  encroachment  upon 
comfort,  she  had  laid  aside  all  pretensions  to 
neatness  and  regularity,  and  that,  even  in 
what  was  now  called  the  best,  instead  of  the 
spare  room,  every  drawer  was  stufied,  and 
every  shelf  crowded  with  difierent  articles  of 
clothing,  concealed  from  the  depredations  of 
the  small  fry,  who  ranged  at  large,  and  in- 
truded with  their  busy  fingers  wliercfcr  they 
were  not  prevented  by  lock  and  bolt 

^  Stay  one  moment,"  said  my  firiend,  and 
I  was  left  m  the  dark  whito  she  ran  upstairs. 
Half  the  little  tribe  escaped  on  the  departure 
of  their  mother.  Of  the  remaining  half  I 
could  only  nmka  IKends  with  one,  while  the 
others  shrid[ed  and  rolled  about  the  floor, 
until  they  woke  the  baby  in  the  cradle,  and 
I  had  more  than  I  eouhi  well  manage  to  still 
Its  cries. 

Bfrs.  Wilson  now  called  to  me  fh>m  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  and  I  ascended  with  the 
cheering  hope  of  finding  quiet  at  last ;  but, 
woeful  to  relate,  a  low  wide  bed,  made  to 
contain  three  at  least,  stood  dose  beside  the 
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one  prepared  for  me,  and  the  poor  mother 
told  me,  with  many  apologies,  and  mach  em- 
barraesment,  diat  she  could  not  offer  me  any 
other  room,  nor  find  room  for  her  children 
elsewhere. 

"  Dont  mention  it,"  eatd  I,  « it  it  of  no  sort 
of  consequence ;"  and  she  ieA  me  to  attend 
to  her  duties  below. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  heart-sickening  scene 
upon  which  I  cast  my  eyesj — carpets  torn 
and  soiled,  spread  out  to  look  their  longest 
and  widest,  and  the  bed  adorned  with  shabby 
finery  which  had  no  doubt  been  splendid  in 
the  first  days  of  wedlock ;  but  all  things  the 
reverse  of  comfortable,  .dwindled  into  inng- 
nificance  when  compared  with  what  I  antici- 
pated of  the  wide  bed,  with  its  three  inmates, 
and  the  consequent  disturbance  of  my  morn- 
ing hours. 

My  meditations  were  interrupted  by  the 
little  trio  themselves  appearing,  so  clean  and 
merry,  that  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to 
wish  them  elsewhere,  especially  af\er  I  had 
asked  myself  what  right  I  had  to  oome  into 
their  sleeping-room  and  wish  them  out  of  it 

The  next  day  was  one  of  as  much  repose 
as  this  family  were  ever  permitted  to  enjoy ; 
but  late  going  to  bed,  late  rising,  all  the  chil- 
dren to  dress  and  keep  dean  in  their  Sundasr- 
dothes,  with'only  one  servant,  made  it  seem 
not  much  like  repose  to  me.  It  was,*  indeed, 
no  day  of  rest  The  father  dressed  his  eld- 
est boy  in  tight  jacket  and  blue  cap,  and 
walked  off  with  him  to  church ;  the  servant 
followed,  and  the  mother  cooked  and  nursed 
alternately  all  the  morning,  adorned  herself 
in  a  litde  finery  for  the  afternoon,  and  nursed 
again.  I  had  no  occupation  but  that  ofmak- 
ing  myself  a  favourite  with  the  chfldren, 
which  I  did  80  effectually  tfiat  I  never  could 
shake  off  their  turbulent  familiarity  again. 
When  I  went  up  stairs  half  a  dozen  were 
dragging  at  my  sktris;  and  when  I  came 
down,  they  jumped  upon  me  from  the  banis- 
ters. I  complained,  but  Mrs*  Wilson  never 
took  my  part ;  she  smfled,  and  was  glad, 
poor  woman,  to  see  them  happy  and  not  at 
her  expense. 

This,  however,  was  not  die  way  in  wfaieh 


I  must  spend  my  time.    I  said  that  aqr  ob- 
ject in  coming  to  town  was  to  make  pawting ; 
my  profession,  and  I  tvas  then  permitted  to  • 
lock  the  door  of  my  chamber  ibr  the  dqrr 
with  many  charges  lo  shut  up  my  walnabkB  ' 
for  the  night  ' 


CHAPTER  XIL 

Mt  picture  proceeded  slowly,  Ibr  I  had 
pothing  to  copy,  and  was  not  qoita  ao  slaHbl 
a  performer  as  false  friends  and  flatiery  had 
once  induced  me  to  believe.  Still  it  did  jko- 
eeed.  There  was  a  visible  line  of  demarka- 
tion  between  the  heavens  and  the  emrlh,  and 
an  old  castle  with  a  group  of  trees  were  be- 
ninning  to  emerge  from  chaoa.  My  hopes 
rose  widi  the  clothing  of  the  fbliage,  imi  aot 
quite  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  nhim- 
marine  which  I  spent  upon  the  aky.  h  was 
worth  a  great  deal  to  me,  under  preaeoLdr 
cumstances,  to  have  an  object  from  whadi  I 
could  derive  a  ray  of  hope,  howev<er  ■nil, 
and  more  aod  more  rays  were  daily  emaa*- 
ting  from  my  picture*  Bright  vioiofia  of  1^ 
tnre  aggrandizement  rose  upon  me.  Gtmt- 
roeity  stood  forth  in  distant  perspective,  as^ 
I  began  to  calculate  upon  the  precise  time 
when,  after  receiving  the  reward  of  ny  la- 
bours, I  should  place  in  the  handa  of  Ifa. 
Wilson  at  least  twice  the  sum  upoo  which 
we  had  agreed  for  a  month's  lodigiQg.  Mf 
temper  grew  sweeter  as  my  spirits  isere  oa- 
livened.  I  forgave  my  oouaio  Jane;  I  plafLd 
at  bo-peep  with  my  companions  ia  the  mam- 
ing,  rose  eariy  to  catch  a  view  of  my  per> 
fbrmanee  in  the  first  light  of  day, 
permitted  a  little  fhOow,  whom  I  had 
out  as  my  favourite,  to  remain  io  tba  raem 
with  ne  while  I  was  at  woric,  piovidel  he 
sat  still  upon  the  floor,  and  did  act  tvudi. 

Like  all  favourites,  he  used  his  pranngaiifg 
at  first  with  moderation.  On&eeeeottl4B9' 
I  was  obliged  to  enforce  the  kw  of  oat  tene^ 
ing ;  on  the  third  I  had  to  insiat  vqpoQ 
Ing  quiet ;  aod  on  the  firarth 
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to  make  a  new  law,  that,  if  be  roee  ih>ai  the 
Hoor,  he  riioiild  be  dkaamtd  altogether.  It 
WW  a  dull  thing  to  ait  still  upon  the  floor, 
which  nothing  but  the  idea  of  its  being  a 
pnvflege  eould  have  reconeiled ;  but  little 
Jemmy  waa  permitted  to  have  a  long  pieee 
oTetriog,  and  he  made  the  meet  of  that 

My  picture  was  nearly  completed,  and 
reaOjT,  when  there  was  no  other  to  compare 
It  with,  looked,  I  thought,  very  tolerable.  A 
few  strong  touches  were  3ret  to  be  given,  bold 
and  productive  of  great  efiect  I  advanced 
—retreated— applied  the  fidshSng  stroke,  and 
retreated  again;  when  crash  went  the  whole 
fabric  in  hopdessand  irrevocable  ruin  on  the 
floor,  overwhelming,  amongst  disjointed  frag- 
ments, the  miMhievous  author  of  it,  whose 
busy  Angers,  after  tying  the  string  to  the 
foot  of  the  easel,  had  pulled  it  away  with  a 
sodden  jerk. 

That  a  painting  never  falls  to  the  ground 
wtfhoat  the  fte^y  smeared  surikce  being 
<lownwards  is  just  as  worthy  of  remark,  as 
that  the  &I1  of  bread  and  butter  is  attended 
with  the  same  fttalfty;  afaot,  the  truth  of 
which  every  sehool-boy  will  stand  ibrward  to  j 
attest.  My  picture  was  no  exception  to  the  { 
general  rule;  and  Mrs.  Wilson's  carpet  be- 
,  tog  of  too  firail  a  texture  to  be  ever  shaken, 
the  caee  was  a  desperate  one  hideed.  There 
was  nothing  for  me  to  do,  but  to  commence 
oiy  laboois  aOesh.  Little  Jemmy  was  dia- 
mtfsed  now  and  for  ever.  My  spirits  sunk, 
my  temper  Ailed  me  on  the  sU^test  provo- 
cation,  and  nothing  hot  the  klea  that  I  was 
eating  bread  which  I  had  ne  right  to  call 
my  own,  eould  have  supported  me  throu^ 
tte  waartosme  task  cf  completing  another 


Another,  howew,  was  eompleled  in  tiaie, 
and  I  seroff  onatoorof  obaervatkmthreu^ 
the  stiaeliofLendon,  to  see  what  pbea  would 
be  most  likely  to  receive  so  precknis  ade- 
posit  I  was  not  long  in  fixing,  and  with  my 
last  five  sUttags  in  my  pocke^  hired  a  hack- 
ney cean,  and  went  forth  to  make  my  ibr- 
tone  in  a  iooririikig  establiihmeot  at  the 
WascBad. 


magnificent  scale,  and  thinking  my  best  plan 
would  consequently  be  to  assume  a  charac- 
ter of  importance,  I  asked  for  some  costly 
engravings,  and  k>okiog  at  them  with  the 
air  of  one  who  is  very  much  disposed  to  pur- 
chase, but  has  some«trifling  reason  for  not 
purchasing  just  now,  I  took  out  my  purse, 
concealing  the  empty  end,  and  paid  three 
shillings  for  a  worthless  article,  as  if  money 
was  so  plentiful  with  me,  that  I  could  afibrd 
to  throw  it  away. 

AAer  qiending  some  time  in  this 
I  caught  the  quick  eye  of  one  who  held  a 
place  of  authority  in  the  establishment;  and 
who  seeing  a  well-dressed  lady  disposed  to 
trifle  away  her  time  and  money,  thought  I 
must  be  worthy  of  his  most  polite  attentions, 
while  stretching  himself  forward  with  an  in- 
effiU>le  smile,  he  laid  before  me  rich  costly 
books  in  splendid  bindingB,  and  pictures— 
ah  1  how  unlike  to  mine  1 

A  group  of  gentlemen  were  lounging  in 
one  comer  of  the  shop^  reading  the  newspa- 
pers^ and  tumhig  over  the  trifles  of  the  dmy. 
One  glance  at  the  idle  par^  made  me  re- 
I  treat  to  the  farthest  distance  to  transact  my 
I  business  with  Mr.  Bond.  I  know  not  what 
I  said,  nor  how  I  made  my  meaning  under- 
stood; but  he  must  havebera  weU  acquainted 
with  snsh  meaning  to  understand  it  aU.  I 
can  only  recollect  a  dreadibl  sense  of  sufib- 
cation  in  my  throat,  and  the  fall  of  the  man'k 
countenance  when  he  opened  out  my  picture, 
and  held  it  this  way  and  that,  to  receive  some 
flattering  light  by  which  one  touch  of  merit 
nUght  be  revealed.  **Ten  gninsas*  wm 
marked  upon  it  as  the  price,  but  he  chose  to 
read  ''ten  shillings,'*  declaring  it  was  quite 
too  roudL  **  Indeed  we  have  no  sale  iriwi- 
ever  for  such  things  as  these,"  he  added,  re- 
turning it  to  mCf  and  glancing  iiyatientiy 
towards  more  profitable  eustooMTs. 

I  still  wailed,  for  I  was  too  much  shqiiAed 
to  move.  Whether  Mr.  Bond  for  once  felt  a 
touch  of  pity  I  know  not,  but  he  took  up  the 
picture,  which  I  had  let  drop  beside  mi  oa 
the  floor,  and  condeseendei  to  point  mrteeaaa 
cfite 
«  ft  wants."  said  lie,fleMiita«  hto 
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over  it,  with  an  air  thai  impfied  fta  want  of 
titeryfimg  bat  paint, — <*  it  wants  tweetneM 
— it  wantt  repose." 

^  It  may  well  want  repose,"  I  ezdaimed. 
"Fyoo  knew  where  it  had  been  painted—" 

**  That  is  no  concern  of  ours,  ma'am-^ 
None  in  the  world.  The  publie  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that"  And  he  spread  forth  hk 
hands,  as  if  in  the  act  of  driving  me  onl^  ad- 
vancing every  step  that  I  receded,  and  open- 
ing the  door  most  willingly  for  my  exit 

<<  You  had  better  take  the  painting,  ma^am ; 
we  can  do  nothing  with  it  here." 

**  Yon  can  burn  it,  I  sappose,"  said  I,  and 
toned  away. 

IsearoelyknewwherelwasgoBig.  Evety 
object  swam  before  ray  eyes,  and  I  felt  as 
lonely  in  that  crowded  street  as  if  I  had  Iteeii 
a  pOgrim  wandering  across  the  great  desert 
It  is  under  this  kind  of  bewilderment  amongst 
the  busy  nroltitodes  of  the  tfiickly  peopled 
ci^,  that  the  last  attack  of  craelty  is  gen»- 
rafiy  made  upon  the  miserable--an  attack 
upon  his  parse ;  bat  the  lightness  of  mine 
^^nld  have  greatly  mitigated  te  pain  of 
losing  it;  and  fbariess  of  anything  being 
added  to  my  sofferings,  I  was-porsaingmy 
«Beertain  way,  when  suddenly  my  sleeve 
was  touehed,  and  a  young  anan  from  the 
shop^  almost  breathless  with  haste,  asked  roe 
to  step  back,  saying  that  a  gentleman  had 
parohased  the  painting. 

^  Who  is  the  gentleman  r*  I  asked.  The 
young  man  did  not  know,  but  said  he  had 
been  standing  by  whfle  I  was  talking  witfi 
Us  master,  and  had  heard  all  we  said. 

^  Whoever  he  maybe,  I  must  thank  him," 
I  exclaimed ;  and  whenlfr.  Bond  with  great. 
Ibrraalityiaid  the  In  guineas  before  me^I 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  see  my  bene&elor, 
ifpoanUe. 

With  my  heart  overflowing  wi&gratitode, 
IfbOowed  him  into  an  adjoining  room,  nHiere 
Sir  Charles  Moba  advanced  to  meet  me 
with  his  blandest  smiles. 

Howwas  it  that  I  oould  be  Aankfiil  no 
■mre,  that  I  longed  to  return  the  mon^,  and 
woula  wiUini^  have  been  pehnyleas  again? 
It  Memadfls  if  numey,  of  which  I  was  always 


in  want,  was  perpetually  to  be  iha 
my  hiq^pinesa;  and  that  my 
never  to  be  rslieved  without  my 
at  the  same  time  being  increased. 

I  made  one  eflbrt  to  express  117 
tfiankswhichldid  notlbeL  Itriod,far 
moment|  to  be  nothing  but  wiml  I 
was  the  poor  woman  leceiviog  die  prioe 
of  her  honest  k^ouvs;  but  I  eooid  not  ao  fiw 
Ibrget  my  Ibrnier  adf.  The 
of  Lady  Moira  rose  beibre  me  in 
mg  nii^esty.  I  was  ow 
Irvine,  with  aU  her  vanity,  and  aD  bar  fiBle> 
ness,  and  had  aeeeptod  the  offisr  af  & 
CSiaries  to  escort  ne  homeibefiira  I 
what  a  home  wan  mine. 

Ah!  would  we  but  reserve  our 
our  ambai  1  assincint  tot  that  wfaicli  la  reaify 
disgraceful  and  perplexing,  what  Imiiaag 
blushes,  what  bitter  tears  we  bu^H  bs 
glared! 

I  had  none  but  a  straightfiirwanl  paift  Is 
pursue.    A  lew  words  of  dandid 
would  have  revealed  myrimple  story, 
made  it  tfie  last  wish  of  Sir  Qiariea  to 
tinuemyacqiiainianee;  biit^best(I 
have  persuaded  myself  the  00^) 
ea^laaation  was  now  over;  and  we 
pumiag  our  way  togetbar,  I  kBSir  1 
what  place,  nor  cared,  so  leingaailin 
to  that  litUe  shop,  tiirough  whieh  we 
have  entered  had  he  takeo  ma  to  asy 


The  morning  was  fine,  and  whcB  I 
panion  proposed  tfiat  we  shoidd  sea 
the  wonders  of  the  place,  I  had  Itltle 
tkm  to  refiwe,  becanse  I  should  tbQB 
few  more  hours  of  his  aocio^,  and  pot 
that  most  dreaded,  the  hour  of  retam. 
one  exhflntion  we  passed  en  to 
Gmivenalioa  never  llaggedL  Sir  CI 
was  more  deUghiM  than  eter,  and  I  tarrtiid 
on  with  that  desperate  gaiety  which  ia  km  a 
poor  sdMlitoto  for  wretchedness 

There  is  no  liberty  like  that  of  a  VMt  cii^ 
-HM>  security  from  obaervatioQ  lise  Iteit^ 
being  one  of  the  nultitndek  lBirCharweafc»d 
now  nothing  to  fear  fhwi  his  lady 
aadi 
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ThMe  houra,  whidi  I  vandy 
tri^  to  perauade  myself  were  hapi^,  flew 
■wMf  on,  and  ray  befaavfcniir  had  rendered 
it  more  diffiooh  fbr  me  eaeh  succeeding  mo- 
ment to  speak  the  whole  truth.  My  com- 
panion had  been  too  polite  to  hint  at  the 
olEftir  ^f  the  pietove,  and  I  had  ever  since  the 
morning,  aeted  the  lady  so  completely,  that 
he  mttst  either  have  doabted  the  peconiary 
dflemma  which  his  own  ejres  had  witpoied, 
or  despised  me  (br  my  affectation  and  incon- 
sisttD^ftom  the  bottom  of  his  heart  Most 
probably  he  did  the  latter.  Indeed,  had  he 
done  otherwise  than  despise  me,  he  would 
not  have  attempted  as  be  did,  to  lead  roe  on 
from  one  plaoe  to  another,  untfl  the  day  was 
&r  spent,  beguiling  the  time  with  profes- 
sions of  admiration  more  ardent  than  are 
over  inspired  by  respect. 

Women  would  do  well  to  judge  by  this 
rale,  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held 
by  those  whose  right  province  is  to  protect 
them  from  harm  and  danger.  It  is  impossi- 
Ue  diat  a  gentleman  should  be  ignorant  of 
those  niceties  of  conduct,  by  which  the  purity 
and  dignity  of  woman's  character  is  pre- 
served ;  and  if  he  do  but  whisper  a  proposi- 
tion fbr  her  to  sacrifice  the  very  smallest  of 
diese  for  any  purpose  whatever,  even  for  his 
own  sake,  the  case  is  a  dear  and  decided 
one,  that  he  thinks  meanly  df  her  to  suppose 
that  she  wfll  listen  to  his  request,  and  that 
his  regard  for  her  is  not  such  as  to  make 
him  solicitous  to  m^inittln  the  beauty  of  her 
UDsoDied  nadie. 

The  sum  of  my  fblly  was  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  I  gravely  insisted  upon  returning 
home  alone. 

^  Alone !  impossible  P 

"Be  kind  enough  to  order  me  acoach,  and 
I  shail  go  very  safely^ 

**  But  not  alone,"  he  repeated  with  a  look 
that  starded  me,  and  I  walked  on  again  in 
sileoee,  pondering  on  my  dflemma.  We 
were  approaching  one  of  the  theatres— a 
celebmted  performer  was  to  ddight  the 
world  tibat  night  Carnages  were  rolling 
um  delivering  their  precious  burdens,  and 
then  making  wav  fbr  others.    Ladies  richhr  I 


dressed  stepped  fbrdi,  emerging  firom  the 
darkness  of  a  November  evening,  into  the 
brilliant  light  of  the  theatre.    Sir  Charles, 
without  a  word  of  parley  led  me  in.    I  knew 
not  at  first  where  he  vras  taking  me,  and 
when  I  discovered,  my  remonstrances  were 
too  feeble  to  induce  1dm  to  return;  and,  in 
a  few  moments  I  was  seated  beside  him  ir  « 
the  broad  glare  of  a  thousand  lighti:    I  ha  ^ 
now  tune  to  think,  and  with  a  full  sense    of 
my  sitoatkm,  there  rushed  upon  my  mi  od 
such  an  overwhelming  conviction  of  the   ab- 
surdiQr  and  imprudence  of  my   oon^  luct 
through  this  day,  that  I  neither  listene  d  to 
the  mu^  nor  heeded  the  spirited  per'  ibrm- 
anoe  which  called  forth  from  lighter  I  learts 
than  mine,  unbounded  applause. 

My  past  life  had  been  an  idle  one,  vanity 
its  moving  springy  and  folly  iti  rulin/  jr  star ; 
but  I  had  never  completely  sacrific  ed  my 
self-respect  till  now;  and  many  were  the 
tears  I  dashed  away  from  my  eyes  th  us  night 
to  look  at  the  brilliant  scene^  and  thet^j 
brighter  beauties  of  the  stage,  whic?a  my  go^ 
companion  whispered  in  my  ear,  were  less 
lovely  than  m3rself. 

I  believe  half  die  sins  diat  stain  the  record 
of  woman's  life  owe  their  origin  to  criminal 
weakness,  rather  than  criminal  design.  I 
use  the  harsh  word  criminal,  because  that 
weakness  deserves  no  better  n0.roe,  which  is 
encouraged  and  3rielded  to  without  any  ap- 
peal to  an  higher  power  for  the  support 
which  is  merctfblly  promised  to  the  fbeble. 
The  falsehood  that  is  told  from  fear,  wears 
less  the  appearance  of  depravity  than  that 
which  is  told  solely  with  a  wish  to  deceive ; 
but  the  falsehood  that  is  wrung  from  terror 
ii  just  as  likely  to  be  supported  by  other 
fklsehoods,  and  lo  draw  aAer  it  an  equal 
train  of  guilt  and  shame.  So,  the  slightest 
enror  knowingly  persisted  in,  and  followed 
up  by  its  natural  and  inevitable  conse- 
quences may  become  morally  as  culpable  as 
the  grossest  vice.  How  watchfbl,  then, 
should  all  weak  creatures  be  of  the  first  fklse 
step,  never  risking  the  slightest  deviation 
under  the  presumptuous  hope  that  they  may 
have  strenflrth  to  return. 
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It  wai  my  weakneM  rather  than  my  de- 
pravity which  made  rae  shrink  froi^  diselot- 
ing  to  Sir  Charlea  the  esoct  state  of  my  dr- 
cumstances  and  situation.  This  weiUuiess 
had  first  plunged  me  into  difficulties  from 
which  I  had  not  sufficient  rectitude  and 
I  moral  courage  to  extricate  myseUI  At 
every  step  I  had  become  more  involved,  an4 
each  succeeding  moment  now  fbund  me 
more  wretched  than  the  last 

The  scene  dosed,  the  curtain  fell,  and  rude 
voices  from  the  galleries  had  vticifera^ 
their  last  i^plause,  when  I  rose  to  depart 
Silent,  speechless,  and  sad,  I  leaned  upon 
the  arm  of  Sir  Charles,  who  no  doubt  attri- 
buted the  change  in  my  manner  to  the  pros- 
pect of  being  so  soon  deprived  of  the  irresis- 
tible fescination  of  his  society.  His  voice 
became  more  gentle,  his  behaviour  more 
tender,  and  his  looks  more  meaning,  every- 
thing that  could  be  done  he  did  to  mitigate 
the  pain  of  losing  him^  ^nd  I  found,  when  it 
was  too  late  to  save  myself  from  his  eon- 
tempt,  the  necessity  of  making  some  exer- 
tion to  preserve  the  little  independence  I  had 
left 

Springing  into  the  coach  he  had  sent  for, 
I  insisted  cqpon  being  atone ;  but  he  was  at 
my  side  in  a  moment,  and  the  driver  wailed 
for  his  orders.  I  remonstrated,  but  I  had 
voluntarily  given  up  my  own  dignity,  and  a 
lady  has  nothing  else  to  defend  her.  It  is  in 
vain  attempting  to  persuade  the  man  for 
whom  she  has  made  this  sacrifice,  that  he 
has  not  unlimited  power  over  her  heart 
There  is  no  alternative,  but  either  to  submit 
to  his  society  and  his  civiKties  whenever  he 
chooses  to  impose  them  vqpon  her,  or  to  pique 
his  vanity,  and  irritate  his  temper  by  obsti- 
nate rudeneo,  and  then  he  may  revenge 
himself  upon  her  reputation,  by  representing 
her  folly  in  such  a  light  that  the  world  will 
give  it  a  harsher  name. 

No!  there  is  no  way  for  a  woman  to 
escape  more  wretchedness  than  any  female 
heart  can  bear,  but  by  walking  humbly  be^ 
fore  her  God,  and  trusting  solely  to  his  guid- 
ance through  the  mazes  of  her  difficult  path, 
where  the  snares  of  tiie  world,  and  the  de- 


oeitfulnen  of  her  own  fancy  would  be  p 
petually  leading  her  astnqri  had  not  that  I 
warning  beacon  been  lighted,  by  whidi  alone  [ 
we  are  able  to  perceive  and  shun 

(*  Th«  thoQM«nd  patlu  thm,  slope  Uie  wty  U  rfa.* 


The  vani^  of  Sbr  Chariee 
the  reach  of  attack:  his 
moveabLe,  and  the  driver  stfll  waited  lor  h» 
orders. 

"  To  the  City,"  I  said,  in  too  low  a  Ibm 
for  him  to  heart  and  Sir  Charles  was  oUiged 
to  repeat  my  words. 

"To  what  part  of  it  1" 

I  named  a  street  adjoining  that  in  yMtk 
my  friends  lived,  somewhat  broader  and  less 
filled  with  tradej  and  then  shrinlang  hmA 
into  a  comer  of  the  carriage  listened  in 
silence,  to  thQ  most  flattering 
which  now  ddighted  me  no  more. 

Arrived  at  the  street  I  had  m^Miooed,  I 
was  asked  for  the  name  and  the  number,  and 
whether  they  were  on  the  door. 

I  stretched  my  head  out  of  the  window 
as  if  to  look  for  the  place,  and  then  told  the 
man  in  plain  words,  so  that  he  might  hear 
and  Sir  Charles  might  not,  that  it  was  a  gio- 
cer's  shop  I  wanted^  and  the  name  Wiboo. 

It  was  quickly  found.  A  thundering  kno^ 
awoke  my  host  and  half  his  childreii.  Yooag 
cries  were  heard  above,  and  the  fnoving  of 
heavy  bolts  below.  At  last  the  door  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  ni^t^ap.  Sir 
Charles  kissed  my  hand,  and  I  qiraag  oat 
of  the  coach. 

"  Surdy,"  ^ou^  I,  when  my  head 
once  more  laid  upon  jny  pillow,  ^the 
fications  of  this  day  are  enou^  to  cure  me 
of  fdly  for  the  rest  of  my  lifb.** 

I  forgot  that  past  foUy,  knowingly  persisled 
in,  is  sin,  and  that  sin  is  not  removed  by  tfie 
agonies  of  mortified  vanity. 

I  could  not  deep.  What  a  loQg  seaeen  is 
the  night  to  those  whose  hearts  are  oppress- 
ed with  misery,  and  who  endure  that  niaciy 
without  the  consolation  of  prayer.  I  did  not 
pray.  Had  any  decided  cslamhj  fidlea 
upon  me,  I  should  have  thought  of  oo  ether 
resource;  but,  like  many  etheia 
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onder  a  load  of  accumulated  cares,  I  thought 
my  petty  anxietiea  and  griefs  were  not  sub- 
jects to  be  laid  before  the  eye  of  Omnipo- 
tence. A  feverish  tide  of  troubled  tfiought 
was  rushing  through  my  soul,  where  hope 
bad  forsaken  her  last  resting  place,  and 
fnghtful  apprehensions  contended  for  the 
empire  she  had  just  resigned.  Not  one  of 
an  the  ikir  pictures  of  imagination  now 
Reined  tangible  and  true,  but  dark  visions 
of  futurity  opened  upon  me  through  the  mist 
of  tears. 

If  religion  be  the  blessed  messenger  sent 
down  upon  earth  to  stilt  the  sighs  of  the  sor- 
rowing when  the  footsteps  of  time  or  death 
have  trampled  down  their  ecu*thly  treasures, 
to  calm  the  waters  of  affliction,  and  bind  up 
the  broken-hearted ;  not  less  is  her  holy  in- 
fluence needed  to  smoothe  the  ruffled  mind, 
which  petty  cares  have  made  their  prey,  to 
quiel  the  rapid  and  tumultuous  throbbings 
of  the  heart,  and  to  direct  the  wandering 
widies  which  find  no  certain  gratification  in 
this  troubled  world,  to  one  whose  pleasures 
are  unfading,  and  whose  rest  is  eternal. 


CHAPTER  X(II. 

On  the  following  morning  I  awoke  with 
many  serious  thoughts,  tmi  still  without  any 
fixed  determination  to  pursue  a  more  decided 
path.  My  attention  was  absorbed  by  present 
difficulties,  which  I  vainly  tortured  my  in- 
genuity to  find  expedients  to  escape  from. 
Iruleed  my  whole  life  was  a  system  of  expe- 
dientJk  not  to  attain  any  laudable  object,  but 
to  help  me  on  the  winding  and  circuitous 
way,  by  which  I  hoped  to  arrive  at  the  uni- 
veraal  good- will  of  society. 

I  was  pondering  in  my  own  chamber  upon 
the  propriety  of  returning  the  price  of  my 
picture  to  Sir  Charies,  whose  charity  (for  I 
eoold  not  attribute  to  him  any  other  motive 
in  hifl  purchase,)  was  not  exactly  what  I 
wished  to  profit  by ;  and  against  the  return 
of  this  money  I  was  settiog  the  discharge  of 


the  debt  I  owed  to  Mrs.  Wilson ;  weighing 
the  difficulties,  and  comparing  evils,  when  a 
letter  was  brought  to  me  from  my  sister. 
Well  remembering  the  insulting  nature  of 
my  last  to  her,  I  opened  it  with  nervous  ter- 
ror, soon  quieted  by  the  kind  and  delicate 
manner  in  which  a  very  eligible  situation 
was  proposed  to  me,  and  a  supply  of  the 
ever  needful  conveyed,  without  tiie  slightest 
allusion  to  the  past  I  was  now  great  again, 
for  all  human  greatness  is  by  comparison. 
I  returned  the  ten  guineas  in  a  blank  cover, 
made  presents  to  the  little  Wilsons,  prepared 
for  my  journey,  and  took  leave  of  my  poor 
friend,  with  that  rapidity  of  execution  with 
which  we  escape  from  the  misery  that  we 
cannot  relieve. 

I  was  met  at  the  distance  of  one  stage 
from  my  future  residence  by  a  gentleman's 
servant,  whose  kind  and  respectful  behaviour 
was  a  sure  and  pleasant  omen  of  domestic 
comfort  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I 
first  saw  the  lighu  of  Mr.  Morton's  habita- 
tion glimmering  through  the  leafless  trees, 
as  we  wound  along  the  side  of  a  hill,  and 
descended  by  a  gentle  declivity  into  a  thickly 
wooded  valley,  where  the  bright  line  of  a 
narrow  and  meandering  river  was  here  and 
there  seen  glancing  through  the  mist  At 
the  door  I  was  received  with  a  cordial  wel- 
come by  a  matronly-looking  woman,  who 
might  be  either  housekeeper  or  nurse,  and 
who  in  either  situation  had  obtained  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
family,  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
my  curiosity. 

Mr.  Morton  was  a  widower,  within  the 
last  year  deprived  of  a  wife  whom  he  had 
almost  idolized,  since  whose  death  he  had 
but  rarely  been  seen  to  smile.  He  was  a 
man  of  fastidious  tastes,  and  secluded  habhs) 
not  lavish  of  his  affections,  but  when  he  did 
love,  it  was  with  tenderness  unspeakable; 
and  all  that  he  now  seemed  capable  of  feel- 
ing was  expended  upon  an  only  child,  whose 
extremely  delicate  constitution  rendered  her 
an  object  of  painful  solicitude. 

«  You  will  think  Mr.  Morton  cold  and  for- 
bidding at  first,"  said  my  informer,  who 
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kindly  disposed  to  let  me  into  every  secret; 
"  but  there  never  was  a  more  devoted  hus- 
band, a  kinder  father,  or  a  better  master; 
and  if  you  can  but  attach  yourself  to  the  poor 
child,  and  win  her  affection,  you  will  be 
sure  of  his.?* 

Although  the  worthy  woman  possibly 
meant  nothing  more  than  her  master's  good 
will,  when  she  spoke  of  his  afiection,  I 
thought  this  was  going  too  far,  and  changed 
the  subject  by  asking  some  questions  about 
the  child,  when  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that 
there  was  every  probability  of  her  remaining 
an  invalid  for  life. 

**  She  was  a  sweet  young  creature,"  said 
Mrs.  Woods;  ^'none  can  help  loving  her 
who  have  seen  her  suffer.  Ob!  what  a 
comfort  you  will  be,  ma'am,  to  this  family ! 
For  though  we  may  nurse  and  do  all  that  we 
can.  Miss  Eleanor  is  now  able  to  converse 
like  a  woman,  and  wants  better  society  than 
such  as  me.  Indeed  we  sometimes  think 
she  is  too  sensible,  and  that  having  such 
busy  thoughts  and  quick  feelings,  makes  her 
health  more  delicate.  But  oh !  ma'am,  you 
will  be  a  comfort  to  her.  I  know  you  will." 
And  so  saying,  Mrs.  Woods  left  me  to  en- 
joy without  interruption,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  the  hope  of  being  really  and 
properly  useful. 

The  apartment  into  which  I  had  been 
shown  was  called  Miss  Eleanor's  study ;  but 
it  wore  more  decidedly  the  character  of  a 
sick  room,  and  though  a  few  well-chosen 
books  lay  on  the  table^  couches,  cushions, 
and  vanous  inventions  tor  the  alleviation  of 
suffering,  bore  testimony  to  the  melancholy 
truth,  that  if  this  were  the  path  to  science, 
it  was  not  strewn  with  flowers.  A  few  ap- 
propriate pictures  adorned  the  walls,  such  as 
simple  cottage  scenery,  a  giri  drawing 
water  at  a  well,  a  child  at  play,  a  favourite 
dog,  a  bird  let  loose.  One  large  painting 
hung  above  the  fire,  concealed  by  a  curtain, 
which  I  ventured  to  raise.  It  was  the  figure 
of  a  Madonna,  beautifully  executed,  not 
with  the  unmeaning  oour.tenance  by  which 
most  artists  have  chosen  (o  disgrace  this 
holy  character,  but  with  the  clear  forehead 


and  intelligeot  eyes  of  one  who  eoald 
as  well  as  feeL  I  saw  al  once  the  dtfmititd 
mother,  whose  saered  sileoee  rab^oed  mj 
lighter  feelings,  and  I  inwardly  resolved  that  j 
the  reverence  with  which  her  piettired  ktm 
inq>ired  roe  should  be  my  safi^ioari  and 
protection  while  cherishing  hei  orphan  ckiU. 

Forcibly  impressed  aa  my  mind  already 
was  with  what  I  had  beard  and  aecB,  I  was 
yet  more  deeply  interested  on  eDtenog  the 
room  where  the  poor  invalid  lay.  Her  fa- 
ther was  bendmg  over  her  oooeh,  and  rose 
not  until  I  approached,  when  lie  regarded 
me  with  an  earnest  and  scrutinisiii^  aye,  as 
if  to  ascertain  whether  I  were  such  a  pes^ 
son  as  his  dau^ter  vrould  find  il  pn— ihlir  to 
like. 

'^  You  have  undertakena  wearisome  tadk,"* 
said  the  child,  holding  out  her  hand  to  aie, 
<^  but  if  you  can  bear  with  me  and  oiy  iaipa- 
tience,  every  one  dse,  I  am  aQre,  wili  by  to  '* 
make  you  comfortable."  .1 

"And  will  not  you,  my  k>ve?"  saked  the  ! 
father.  |{ 

"I  will  do  my  best,"  said  she—"  but  Ibcte 
is  very  little  that  I  can  do." 

^  You  can  tell  me  freely  all  yon 
said  L 

"^  Ah!  that  I  am  sore  I  wiU!"  ab 
claimed ;  "  you  look  so  kind  I  know  I 
be  able  to  tell  you  every  thing.  But  are  yoa 
strong?  are  you  heahhy?  are  yoo  quite 
able  to  keep  awake  sometimes  in  the  night  ?  , 
Poor  Mrs.  Woods  sleeps  so  soundly,  I  ds 
not  like  to  disturb  her.  and  the  nighl  is  fo 
long  when  nobody  speaks  to  me.  It  is  a 
sad  thing,  Miss  Irvine,  that  sickness  makes  j 
us  selfish." 

'^  It  has  so  pleased  the  disposer  of  oar 
lives,"  I  replied,  ^  that  no  situation  shall  be 
without  its  peculiar  trials.  During  sickiiew 
when  we  are  exempt  from  any  of  the  temp- 
tations of  the  world,  and  are  almost  com- 
pelled from  our  very  weakness  ta  aeek  (or 
divine  support,  we  might  possibly  grew  self^  ] 
righteous,  had  not  this  temptation  beea  per- 
mitted, to  convince  us  that  we  are  vtiO  sub- 
ject to  the  most  despicable  of  human  Chat- 
ties." 
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Itfr.  Morton  looked  iltentiyely  at  me,  as  if 
to  diicera  the  tprnt  which  had  prompted  this 
speech ;  but  the  uosophitticated  child,  satis- 
fied that  none  but  a  good  woman  could  talk 
so  well,  asked  me  if  I  were  not  too  weary  to 
sleep  beside  her  that  night  She  evidently 
wished  it,  and  I  could  not  refuse.  Her  fa* 
ther  now  left  us,  and  we  entered  into  many 
arrangements  respecting  persoaal  comlbrt, 
and  were  «oon  as  familiar  and  cordial  as  if 
we  had  been  acquainted  for  years.  Mrs. 
Woods  would  willinc^y  haTO  retained  her 
place  for  that  night,  but  the  sudden  prefer^ 
ence  poor  Eleanor  entertained  fbr  me,  ^eiv- 
dered  me  more  than  willing  to  share  whttt- 
ever  disturbance  she  might  endure. 

The  enjoyment  of  sleep  I  could  not  eten 
anticipate.  Strange  visions  of  the  past  and 
future  flitted  before  my  mind,  nor  was  the 
jnvsentless  strange  to  me  that  it  was  rich  in 
promises  of  peace  and  comfort  To  be  re* 
garded  with  affection  by  this  suffering  child, 
it  nsight  be  with  esteem  by  her  father,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  both,  was 
a  harvest  of  enjoyment  I  was  all  unworthy 
to  reap.  I  looked  back  into  my  pastlife,  and 
tried  to  blame  my  luckless  fiite  for  half  the 
culpability  to  which  my  burning  tears  bore 
witness.  I  had  few  deliberate  and  deter- 
mined sins  lo  charge  my  conscience  with. 
The  world  had  certainly  dealt  unfairly  with 
me.  I  iblt  nothing  but  kindness  and  good 
will  towards  the  whole  human  race,  and 
only  wished  I  could  prove  by  self^aorifice, 
how  inexhaustible  was  that  kipdness,  how 
unlailing  tiiat  good*wiU.  Every  subterfuge 
that  hutnan  frail^  could  lay  hold  of  I  tried 
that  nigh^  to  convince  myself  that  I  had  no 
need  to  be  unhappy,  but  it  would  not  do, 
CoDTiction  came  not  so  readily  as  my  tears, 
and  I  wished  myself  a  child  again,  that  I 
might  ofier  up  to  heaven  an  untophisticated 
mind,  and  bow  before  the  throne  of  merey 
in  perfect  simplicity  and  singleness  of  heart 
It  ia  true  there  was  no  moral  stain  upon  my 
character.  I  had  laboured  hard  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  others,  and  religious  senti- 
meota  were  familiar  to  my  lips;  but  how 
stood  my  trembling  eoul  in  the  presence  of 


its  Creator?  X  oould  weep  at  midnight 
over  my  tbomy  and  bewildered  path,  but  I 
never,  either  at  midnight  or  noon-day, 
breathed  an  humble  prayer  that  I  might  be 
solely  guided  by  his  will  I  never  formed 
an  earnest  resolution  that  I  would  serve 
Him  and  Him  only.  I  never  seriously  en- 
deavoured to  lay  hold  of  those  promises  l^ 
which  the  burden  of  past  traosgreseion  ia 
made  more  tolerable,  nor  looked  with  steadi- 
ness towards  that  star  whose  inextinguieh- 
able  light  would  have  led  me«salely  through 
the  storms  of  life. 

Unacquainted  with  the  ino^iortance  of  Mv 
ing  for  one  object  only,  some  may  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that  I  distressed  myself  more 
than  was  necessary,  so  long  as  what  the 
world  calls  guilt  was  not  stamped  upon  my 
conscience;  but  are  we  not  told  in  the  record 
of  eternal  tnith,  that  those  who  ane  not  for 
the  righteous  cause  are  against  iti  And 
though  I  could  freely  and  fluently  recom- 
mend religion  to  others  as  an  ultimate  good, 
where  was  the  evidence  of  my.  own  ee- 
pousaL 

While  pondering  in  my  own  mind  upon  a 
world  of  dark  and  troubled  thoughts,  my  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  the  sweet  voice  of 
my  companion,  repeating,  in  a  low  and  gen- 
tle tone,  the  following  words  :<^ 


In  eke  tin]  wctchM  of  the  eolemii  niflit, 
Wbile  chilly  <lewa  are  tUliiif  Uriek  and  damp, 

Aad  coantleM  sUrf  shed  forth  Uieir  feeble  light, 
The  tilent  moamer  trima  her  cheerleea  lamp. 

Al^ne  the  i^mtchet  through  the  midnight  hoar, 
Alone  the  breathes  the  melancholy  tlgh, 

▲lone  the  droope  Hke  some  neglected  flower, 
Unaeea  the  team  that  dim  her  sleepleaa  eye. 

Alone  I  There  b  no  lonettneM  with  Ood, 
No  darkncet  that  he  cannot  turn  to  light ; 

No  flinty  rock,  from  whence  his  gracions  rod 
May  not  bring  forth  flresh  waters,  pure  and  bright 

There  is  no  wUdemesa  whose  deaert  cavea 

Are  hid  from  his  all-penetrating  eye ; 
Nor  rolls  that  ocean,  whose  tumolluoas  wairea 

May  not  be  silenced  when  the  Lord  la  nigh. 

There  Is  no  bark  upon  the  trackleae  main. 
No  pilgrim  lone,  whose  path  he  cannot  see 

Peace  I  then,  poor  monraer,  tnm  thy  lamp  agmn, 
The  eye  thai  knows  no  shunber,  waiohee  th«e. 
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Thete  words  were  followed  by  a  sigh  so 
deep  and  heavy,  that  I  roused  myself  (Vom 
my  fruitless  meditations  to  ask,  whether  my 
young  friend  was  in  pain« 

^  Not  so  much  in  pain,  as  weary,"  she  re- 
plied. ^I  am  afraid  I  have  disturbed  you, 
but  the  night  is  very  long,  and  my  mother 
used  to  teach  me  to  repeat  verses  and  fa3rmns 
when  I  could  not  rest  You  must  not  pay 
any  regard  to  me,  but  try  to  sleep  again." 

I  replied,  that  I  had  not  yet  slept 

"Ah  1  I  dare  say  you  have  been  thinking 
of  your  home." 

"I  have  no  home^  my  love." 

"No home!  Then  you  must  sometimes 
be  very  sad.  But  still  you  have  a  home  for 
your  thoughts.  Some  secret  resting  place 
of  which  no  one  can  deprive  you." 

Poor  child !  she  little  knew  in  what  a  bar- 
ren wilderness  my  thoughts  were  ranging 
nor  how  long  it  was  since  they  had  found  a 
resting  place. 

I  made  no  answer,  and  the  invalid,  some- 
what excited  by  fever,  went  on  with  her  con- 
versation, asking  with  perfect  simplicity, 
many  close  questions  which  I  had  no  choice 
but  to  answer,  yet  to  answer  which,  fully  and 
candidly,  would  have  deprived  me  for  ever 
of  her  esteem.  Towards  morning,  however, 
she  slept  soundly,  and  awoke  without  much 
recollection  of  what  had  passed  in  the  night 

I  had  now  a  severe  ordeal  to  pass  through 
in  the  presence  of  Morton,  whose  command- 
ing countenance,  reserved  manners,  and 
strict  scrutinizing  eye,  rendered  him  a  truly 
alarming  person,  when  brought  into  close 
contact  with  one  who  felt  no  certainty  of  his 
approbation.  I  soon  (bund  &at  the  society 
of  this  man  would  either  render  me  more 
contemptible,  by  driving  me  to  the  practice 
of  deceit,  or  more  worthy,  by  inspiring  the 
desire  to  merit  his  respect,  which  it  was 
easy  to  discover  could  be  obtained  in  no  other 
way,  than  by  a  steady,  consistent,  and  ration- 
al course  of  action.  The  mind  of  Morton 
was  not  so  expansive  as  his  character  was 
dignified,  and  his  tastes  refined  and  exclu- 
sive. Had  he  seen  more  of  the  world,  be 
might  have  been  more  liberal,  but  his  senti- 


ments would  have  been  less  pore.  Whal 
would  I  not  have  given  for  a  full  and  oom- 
plete  conviction,  that  he  thought  he  bad  acted 
wisely  in  choosing  me  for  the  oomponioo  of 
his  child  ?  I  vain  I  sought  to  win  his  favour 
by  every  artifice  which  I  deemed  too  rcfmote 
for  detection.  Artifice  had  no  effect  upon  a 
character  so  firm  and  steriing.  What  1  failed 
to  accomplish  in  this  way,  was,  however,  in 
time  efiected*  by  my  'simple  and  unstudied 
services  to  his  child ;  who  eometimea  gave 
her  father  such  glowing  descriptions  of  my 
unremittmg  kindness,  that  he  rewarded  me 
with  a  smile  too  expressive  of  entire  confi- 
dence, for  me  ever  to  forget 

It  was,  indeed,  as  the  kind  nurse  had  tdd 
me ;  no  one  could  witness  the  sofieriogs  of 
Eleanor  Morton  without  loving  her.  She 
was  not  impatient,  but  so  perfectly  gnilelen, 
that  she  concealed  nothing,  and  after  having 
permitted  herself  to  speak  as  die  thou^it  too 
freely  of  her  own  distressing  feelings,  she 
would  sometimes  died,  over  what  die  called 
her  weakness  and  ingratitude,  tears  more 
agonizing  than  pain  alone  had  been  able  to 
wring  from  her.  With  no  one  was  she  so 
comi^etely  undisguised  in  her  moments  of 
suffering,  as  with  me. 

"Mrs.  Woods,"  said  she,  '^pities  me  loo 
much,  and  I  cannot  tell  my  father  all  that  I 
feel,  lest  I  should  distress  him.  It  is  quite 
difierent  widi  us  all  now  that  you  are  come, 
Miss  Irvine.  Are  you  not  happy  to  have 
made  us  so  cheerful  again  ?  Evenmyfiitber 
is  quite  an  altered  man.  I  thought  thk  morn- 
ing, when  he  looked  at  you,  that  he  smiled 
as  he  used  to  smile  upon  my  mother.  And 
do  you  know  he  talks  of  inviting  company  to 
the  house  again,  for  he  says  it  is  not  good  far 
you  to  lead  so  secluded  a  life. 

I  replied,  that  my  wish  was  only  to  be  use^  \ 
ful,  and  that  I  felt  no  want  of  society.  I| 

"  Well,  don*t  say  anything  about  it,  for  I  '| 
am  quite  sure  it  wifl  do  him  good,  as  w^  as  i 
you,  to  have  some  one  now  and  then  to  ooo-  m 
verse  with  out  of  our  own  family.  I  dare  ; 
say  you  will  take  all  the  trouble  off  his  hands,  ', 
and  win  not  let  him  feel  the  want  of  my 
ther,  who  used  to  be  so  easy  and  pleasant 
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!  conreraation,  that  entertaining  company  has 
appeared  quite  impossible  to  my  poor  father, 
nnce  he  was  alone." 

I  could  not  help  feeling  a  secret  glow  of 
exultation  at  the  idea  that  I  should  now  be 
able  to  exhibit  my  character  to  Morton,  in 
what  I  considered  its  most  pleasing  light 
The  guests  arrived.  I  had  dressed  myself 
with  studied  care ;  and  my  spirits  rose,  with 
die  prospect  of  once  more  having  a  fair  field, 
in  which  to  exercise  my  powers  of  pleasing. 
Knowing,  too  well,  ^e  trial  of  patience  it 
must  be  to  Morton  to  carry  on  the  empty 
common-place  of  desultory  conversation,  I 
etkleavoured  to  relieve  his  difficulty,  by  dou- 
bling and  redoubling  my  natural  vivacity; 
j  and  whatever  his  guests  might  think  of  my 
I  proper  station  in  his  establishment,  I  was 
hilly  convinced  of  their  perfect  satisfaction  in 
fiivling  so  lively  and  entertaining  a  person, 
for  that  day,  at  the  head  of  it 

More  than  once  I  detected  the  steady  eyes 
of  Morton  fixed  upon  me,  when  his  lips  were 
sileat,  and  there  was  an  earnest  meaning  in 
his  gaxe,  which  made  the  colour  rush  into 
Bsy  face — ^I  knew  not  why.  At  last  he  lef\ 
the  room,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  that  I  be- 
gan to  think  seriously  of  my  little  invaUd 
frknd ;  and  apologizing  to  the  company  for 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  duties  which  I 
had  too  long  forgotten,  I  ran  hastily  up  stairs 
to  pay  my  first  visit  to  Eleanor  since  the  ar- 
rival of  the  guests. 

Her  fluher  was  bending  over  her  couch  in 
the  same  attitude  in  which  I  had  first  seen 
him.  They  had  been  conversing,  but  their 
voices  dropped  when  I  opened  the  door ;  and 
when  Morton  rose  for  me  to  take  my  proper 
place,  he  pressed  his  handkerchief  to  his  eye* 
with  more  emotion  than  he  was  wont  to  be- 
tray, and  hastily  left  the  room. 

"  Come  near  to  me,  my  friend,"  said  Elea- 
nor, stretching  out  her  hand.  *Tou  have 
been  a  long  time  away.  I  am  afraid  my  fa- 
ther thinks  you  have  neglected  me;  and 
there  is  so  much  mirth  below,  he  does  not 
know  how  to  bear  it  My  mother  was  a  very 
genile  woixan,  such  as  you  are  in  the  nursery 
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with  me.  But  are  you  alwajrs  the  same, 
Miss  Irvine?" 

"  I  am  always  sorry  when  I  have  given 
pain,"  said  I. 

^Perhaps  you  are  too  anxious  to  give 
pleasure,"  continued  the  child.  "  And  that 
I  am  sure  would  give  my  father  pain  in  any 
one  he  loved." 

I  was  almost  comforted  with  the  close  of 
this  sentence,  for  there  was  a  certain  refine- 
ment and  devotion  in  the  character  of  Mor- 
ton, that  made  his  esteem  the  highest  object 
of  my  ambition.  But  his  love ! — I  had  never 
dared  to  think  of  his  love  before. 

"  We  heard  of  you,"  the  chikl  went  on, 
"  long  before  we  saw  you ;  that  you  were  a 
very  charming  woman,  a  sort  of  idol  in  so- 
ciety. Now,  my  father  is  worth  pleasing, 
but  you  cannot  please  him  and  all  the  world 
beside.  He  will  explain  to  you  better  than 
I  can,  how  it  makes  a  person  little  and  con- 
temptible to  be  always  studying  to  please, 
and  how  there  is  but  one  Being  in  the  uni- 
verse whose  favour  is  worth  the  constant 
trouble  of  obtaining.  Do  not  think  me  im- 
pertinent, Miss  Irvine,  for  speaking  to  you  in 
this  manner ;  I  am  only  an  ignorant  child, 
but  I  lie  here  upon  this  weary  bed,  ponder- 
ing upon  many  grave  and  serious  things, 
which,  if  I  could  enjoy  exercise,  and  play 
like  other  children,  I  should  most  likely  never 
dream  of  Tell  me,  my  dear  friend,  that  you 
are  not  offended." 

*<No,  no,^  I  replied,  '^  I  am  distressed,  but 
not  ofiended.  Tou  shall  be  my  kind  and 
faithful  monitress,  Eleanof,  for  your  Hea- 
venly Father  makes  up  to  you  for  the  priva- 
tions he  inflicts,  by  a  clearer  sense  of  what  is 
right,  than  I  have  ever  enjoyed." 

"  But  may  you  not  enjoy  the  same  1  May 
not  all  who  wish  to  be  directed  find  a  guide  7" 

"Tes,  Eleanor,  but  to  wish  earnestly  and 
with  true  sincerity  of  heart  is  the  difficulty." 

**  And  to  wish  always  is  another  difficulty. 
For  sometimes  when  I  am  quite  at  ease,  and 
kind  friends  are  doing  more  than  enough,  I 
do  wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  I 
may  never  be  impatient  again ;  but  when 
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my  pain  returos,  and  no  one  is  at  liber^  to 
stay  with  me,  or  perhaps  when  they  do  not 
understand  my  meaning,  I  scarcely  wish  at 
all ;  and  then  you  may  be  sure  1  am  very 
impatient,  and  very  wicked.  I  think  the  only 
way  is  to  wish  as  much  and  as  often  as  we 
can,  and  to  pray  God  not  to  forget  us,  in  our 
moments  of  weakness,  when  we  are  but  too 
likely  to  forget  him. 

More  than  twelve  months  had  now  passed 
since  I  first  became  an  inmate  with  this 
family,  and  the  time  I  spent  with  Morton  and 
his  interesting  child,  was  certainly  the  most 
useful,  as  it  was  the  happiest  of  my  life. 
Amongst  the  select  circle  of  their  intimate 
associates,  was  a  lady  whom  I  never  could 
compel  myself  to  like  so  well  as  my  judg- 
ment convinced  me  th^t  I  ought  Had  Miss 
Evelyn  ever  been  addicted  lo  the  levities  of 
youth,  she  was  past  the  age  for  those  levities 
to  interfere  with  the  dignity  of  a  character 
even  less  inteUectual  than  hers;  and  the 
speculations  of  idle  gossips  who  sport  with 
great  characters  as  well  as  small,  had  fixed 
upon  her  as  the  future  mother  of  my  helpless 
charge.  Mother !  I  almost  shuddered  when 
I  thought  of  this  woman  as  the  mother  of 
poor  Eleanor.  She  was,  however,  in  high 
favour  with  the  father,  and  a  frequent  visitor 
at  his  house;  where  her  masculine  under- 
standing, deep  knowledge  of  books,  and  fear- 
less conversation  on  subjects  usually  beyond 
the  aim  and  compass  of  her  sex,  threw  me 
and  my  shallow  attainments,  so  far  into  the 
back-grotind,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
kind  regard  of  Morton,  not  unfrequently 
shown  me,  by  little  personal  attentions  in  the 
midst  of  her  luminous  harangues,  I  should 
have  felt  more  disturbed  by  her  presence 
than  was  at  all  reasonable,  so  long  as  these 
kind  attentions  were  continued.  It  was 
enough  for  me  that  while  Miss  Evelyn  was 
quoting  learned  authors,  and  arguing  about 
the  construction  of  a  Qreek  sentence,  my 
personal  comfort  was  not  forgotten.  It  was 
more  than  enough ;  for  what  woman's  heart 
is  not  made  to  glow  with  more  intense  de- 


light by  these  proofs  of  tepdemei  andie- 
gard,  than  by  the  most  ffatterinig  tribate  of  | 
mere  admiration. 

With  the  lapw  of  time,  Morton  graduiBy 
recovered  the  serenity  of  his  niad,  and  oooU 
even  enjoy  a  sodad  evening  ^ent  in  society 
congenial  to  his  taste.  Miss  Evelyn  bttl 
joined  a  select  party,  gathered  round  hii  fire 
one  winter's  day,  when  the  conventtiai 
turned  upon  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  Mortoo  took  up  the  ar- 
guments of  those  who  would  overthrow  (he 
Christian  scheme  altogether.  It  mi^  be 
evident  to  others  that  he  was  doing  thii 


merely  for  the  sake  of  proving  afr«h  the 
weakness  of  these  arguments,  but  to  oe  it 
was  not ;  and  finding  him  on  the  weaker  ade, 
and  Miss  Evelyn  on  the  stronger,  and  chooi- 
ing  rather  to  support  him,  than  to  de&od  the 
truth,  J  threw  all  my  (arce  into  the  mog 
scale,  eonvincing  those  who  heard  me,  that  1 1 
was  ready  to  advocale  the  cause  of  right  or  || 
wrong,  just  as  caprice  might  dictate,  butthit 
I  should  never  be  a  very  able  defender  of 
either. 

Argument  has  a  mtich  greater  tsndsHgr 
to  convince  those  who  speak,  than  those  i^ 
hear ;  and  I  was  just  beginning  to  be  fully 
confirmed  in  the  truth  of  the  absnrditieil 
was  uttering,  when  Morton  suddenly  broke 
the  thread  of  our  discourse  l^  acknowledgioc 
himself  foiled  by  the  superior  dexleri^  of 
Miss  Evelyn,  "  or  rather,"  he  added, "  by  the 
superiority  of  that  cause,  which  I  ooty  i^ 
tacked  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  defeoded 
by  a  woman." 

Every  eye  was  now  turned  towards  oe, 
and  Miss  Evelyn  was  not  too  digeified  to 
triumph  over  a  fallen  enemy.  I  tried  lo  look 
at  ease,  and  to  put  on  an  appearance  oTliaT- 
ing  been  at  play  rather  than  in  earnest;  but 
a  sensation  of  intense  Uttlenees  prevented  the 
expansion  of  a  smde,  and  I  rejoieed  almoit 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  as  aoon  asl  fonod 
myself  forgotten. 

When  the  guests  were  gone,  I  k>oked  to 
Morton  for  consolation  >  but  I  looked  in  vein.  I 
His  eye  was  turned  towards  me  with  an  ex- 
pression of  melancholy  tendeinesi  which  I 
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did  Dot  undentand,  and  ior  leveral  iiicoeed- 
isg  dayiy  his  bebaTiour  was  equally  ioezpli- 
eable.  I  aometiiiiea  detectad  him  gazing  ai- 
le&dy  upon  mj  laoe,  and  oould  not,  when  I 
tuned  away,  help  ieeling  thai  I  was  atill  the 
object  of  hk  earnest  attention.  Sometimes, 
aAer  oohversing  in  a  tone  nnusoally  familiar, 
he  abnqplly  leA  the  room;  and  at  other 
Umei^  his  voice  was  so  mournful,  and  his 
eountenance  so  dejected,  that  I  longed  to 
participate  in  his  secret  cares,  and  if  possible, 
to  chase  them  away.  All  kinds  of  e^rioe 
and  inconsistency  were  so  foreign  to  his  na- 
tnre,  that  I  was  entirely  at  a  loss  what  con- 
stroction  to  put  upon  this  change,  and  had 
it  not  evidently  been  a  case  of  deeper  intri- 
cacy than  ought  to  be  communicated  lo  a 
child,  I  should  have  referred  my  anxiety  to 
Eleanor.  So  ^  as  I  could  venture  with 
propria^,  I  did,  and  learned  from  her  that 
she  too  thought  something  must  have  dis- 
turbed her  father's  mind.  "More  especially,^ 
the  added,  "because  he  yesterday  gave 
orders  lor  the  removal  of  the  curtain  which 
concealed  my  mother's  picture;  and  after 
gajdng  on  her  face,  for  a  long  time,  he  said, 
in  a  melancholy  voice,  *  Eleanor,  we  need  all 
the  helps  we  can  lay  bold  of  in  this  trouble- 
some world.  May  not  the  holy  calm  of  this 
countenance  sometimes  help  to  preserve  you 
and  me  lh>m  evil  1  If  guardian  spirits  are 
permitted  to  attend  us  through  the  pilgrimage 
of  life,  surely  your  mother  will  be  mine  and 
yours.  And  as  I  had  no  thoughts  concealed 
from  her  while  living,  so  I  desire  that  those 
eyes  may  be  constantly  before  me  to  remind 
me  of  my  duty  now.' " 

It  was  not  many  days  t>efore  the  mystery 
was  unravelled.  I  found  upon  my  table,  on 
retiring  for  the  night,  a  letter  directed  for 
me,  in  Morton's  hand-writing.  I  took  it  up 
— a  sudden  thought  flashed  across  my  mind, 
bright  as  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  to  the 
bewildered  traveller.  "  It  must  be  so— then 
why  this  melancholy— this  deep  conflict  of 
feelingf  AH  was  accounted  for  by  the 
idea  that  a  parent  has  much  to  take  into 
consideratioo.  I  gave  the  reins  to  my  ima- 
ginatioo,  and  fbr  one  short  moment,  was 


.happy.  I  was  gratafUl,  loo^  and  bowed  my 
knee  to  return  thanks^  tibat  at  last  I  had 
found  a  home,  a  protector,  and  a  guide. 

'^AU-un  worthy  as  I  am,  he  shall  not  find 
his  confidence  OMplaced*  I  will  cherish  hii 
poor  child,  and  in  loving  her  and  hhn,  I  shall 
learn  in  time  to  love  aQ  tidnga  holy. 

An  important  fact  was  yei  to  be  ascer- 
tained. The  seal  wan  unbroken,  and  my 
eestaqr  was  of  such  short  duratkm,  that  I 
had  scarcely  strength  enough  remaining  to 
unfold  the  paper.  The  first  ill  omen  I  per- 
ceived vras  a  sum  of  money  fdiich  fell  at  my 
feet  unheeded.  The  leUer  was  a  long  one, 
kindly  and  delicately  worded.  I  reoMmber 
every  sentence,  every  thought,  every  syU^ 
ble,  at  which  I  k»ked  aad  kioked  again,  to 
ascertain  whether  it  would  bear  a  diflereitf 
construction.  The  ccodudiag  paragraph 
ran  thus: 

"How  ungrateful  is  the  duty  of  oiering 
you,  in  return  lor  all  your  kindness  to  me 
and  mine,  this  paiafiil  proof  of  my  entire  con- 
fidence. I  know  that  I  am  depriving  my- 
self of  a  ^^'"T^n^  who  has  both  the  power 
and  the  wish  to  soothe  me,  and  that  no  one 
on  earth  can  now  supply  your  place.  I  feel 
as  none  but  a  parent  can  feel,  that  I  am  de- 
priving my  helpless  child  of  the  tender  so- 
licitude of  a  mother,  and  when  she  appeals 
lo  me  only  for  those  services  which  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  perform,  what 
answer  shall  I  make  1  All  these  considera- 
tions I  have  weighed  day  afler  day,  and 
often  at  deep  midnight,  when  you  were  not 
near  me  to  beguile  my  thoughts,  I  have 
watched  you  with  the  eyt  of  a  hwband  and 
a  fhther,  and  my  solemn  convicUon  is  that 
we  must  part  Not  that  yon  have  omitted 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  sympathy  and  kmd- 
ness  with  all  that  an  amiidile  heart  could 
supply,  but  because  ibe  mother  of  my  child 
must  be  religious  as  well  as  amiable ;  the 
wife  of  my  bosom  must  be  united  to  her 
God. 

"  To  a  woman  of  your  delicacy  I  need  say 
no  more,  than  that  you  are  too  charmmg, 
and  might  become  too  dear.  What  I  have 
already  said  has  been  wrung  fh>m  my  heart 
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with  more  agony  than  I  had  thought  myaelf 
capable  of  feeling  again.  Farewell !  and  if 
the  assLitance  of  a  true  and  faidiful  fKend 
can  ever  be  of  eervice  to  you  in  any  future 
difficulty,  remember  one  who  never  can  for- 
get you." 

As  if  in  mercy  to  me,  Eleanor  was  per- 
mitted to  sleep  soundly  ^at  night  In  the 
morning  I  learned  that  Morton  had  gone  out 
early,  saying  that  he  should  not  return  until 
the  evening  of  the  following  day.  I  could 
not  misconstrue  his  meaning.  He  wished 
not  to  meet  me  again.  While  sending  me 
forth  from  his  home,  he  had  done  what  he 
could  to  smoothe  my  way.  He  had  told  the 
domestics  that  circumstances  had  occurred 
to  induce  me  to  leave  his  fkmily  immedi- 
ately. The  great  difficulty  was  with  poor 
Eleanor.  For  her  he  had  left  a  note,  and 
when  I  returned,  aAer  having  placed  it  in 
her  hand,  I  found  that  she  had  buried  her 
face  in  the  pillow,  and  that  hor  tender  frame 
was  almosf  convulsed  with  the  violence  of 
her  grief ;  but  while  trying  to  comfort  her,  I 
was  enabled,  in  some  measure,  to  forget  my 
own.  I  sat  with  her  all  that  day,  and  to- 
wards evening  we  could  bodi  converse  mor^ 
calmly. 

^  My  father  has  not  told  me,"  said  she, 
'^  why  you  are  going  to  leave  us,  nor  do  I 
seek  to  know,  for,  had  it  been  right  that  I 
should,  he  would  not  have  concealed  it  from 
me.    I  almost  wish  you  had  never  come; 


and  yet  it  wiH  be  pleasant  to  think  sometimec 
when  I  am  sufiering,  that  you  would  gladly 
be  near  me.  May  God  be  good  to  you,  as 
you  have  been  to  me.  I  will  pny  for  jm 
in  the  long  night,  when  I  cannot  sleep ;  aod 
if  ever  time  hangs  heavily  upon. you,  if 
friends  are  unkind,  or  you  are  toesed  about 
without  a  home,  think,  if  it  be  any  coneola- 
tion  to  you,  that  you  are  remembered  in  the 
supplications  of  a  poor  rMd." 

Eleanor  talked  and  wept  until  weaned  na- 
ture was  worn  out.  I  told  her  that  I  bad 
concluded  to  set  off  with  the  first  dawn  of  (he 
morning.  Before  she  sighed  her  last  fare- 
well, her  strength  was  so  much  exhausted 
that  I  could  perceive  the  poignancy  of  her 
grief  was  gone ;  and  before  I  stole  out  of  her 
chamber,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  her 
breathe  quietly,  and  regularly,  as  I  stooped 
down  to  gaze  oribe  more  upon  her  calm  and 
beautiful  face. 

tt  was  through  the  dull  haze  of  a  wznter^s 
morning  that  I  turned  to  look  again  into  that 
peaceful  valley.  I  saw  the  light  from  the 
window  I  had  called  my  own — I  saw  it  for 
the  last  time  glimmering  through  the  trees. 
The  river  was  still  gliding  on — all  natore 
was  the  same  as  when  I  first  beheld  that 
scene.  Another  spring  would  clothe  those 
trees  in  verdant  beauty,  but  no  bright  hope 
of  renovated  gladness  shone  upon  my  path, 
for  mine  was  the  winter  of  the  eouL 
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If  the  ph3rBioian,  od  taking  ohaige  of  an 
i&Talid,  dxmld  mmply  employ  himself  in 
laying  down  rules  for  the  presenration  of 
perfect  health,  it  is  evident  that  his  advice 
would  he  of  hut  little  service  in  the  re- 
moval of  any  existing  disease  under  which 
his  patient  might  he  laboring.  His  rules 
might  be  excellent,  his  theory  correct; 
but  how  would  such  a  patient  benefit  by 
either?  His  malady  would  require  the 
application  of  some  direct  and  practical 
remedy,  before  he  could  be  in  a  situation 
to  take  advantage  of  any  method,  however 
excellent,  ibr  the  preservation  of  perfect 
health. 

It  is  thus  with  the  moral,  as  well  as  the 
physical  maladies  of  mankind.  It  would 
be  a  oomparatively  easy  and  pleasant  task 
to  lay  down  rules  for  the  preservation  of 
sobriety,  order,  and  happiness,  provided 
they  had  never  been  interrupted;  but 
when  evil  habits  have  once  gained  the  as- 
OMMlancy,  and  the  moral  harmony  of  so- 
oiety  has  been  destroyed,  there  must  be  a 
corrective  employed  to  check  what  is 
aril,  before  any  incentive  can  efficiently 
operate  in  promoting  what  is  good. 

Although  the  exeeeding  gmj^heu  cf 
mm  precludes  all  idea  of  there  being  in  the 
Divine  sight,  any  degree  or  modification 
in  the  nature  of  sin  itself;  yet  with  regard 
to  particular  vices  as  they  oome  under 


human  observatfon,  there  are  certain  points 
of  distinction  which  demand  particular  at- 
tention, and  require  appropriate  treatment, 
as  we  see  by  the  variety  of  regulatioDs 
instituted  for  the  well-being  of  society,  and 
the  still  greater  variety  of  systems  of  mo- 
ral  discipline  brought  into  exerdse  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  evil  tendencies 
of  our  common  nature. 

None  who  have  ever  been  truly  awak- 
ened  to  a  sense  of  the  all-sufficient  power 
of  religious  influence  upon  the  human 
heart,  will  be  liable  to  suppose,  that  any 
mode  or  system  of  moral  discipline,  sim. 
ply  as  such,  can  be  effectual  in  its  opera- 
tkm  upon  the  life  and  character,  so  as,  ul- 
timately,  to  secure  the  salvatkm  of  the 
soul ;  but  as  a  child  is  carefiilly  taught 
that  truth  and  kindness  are  good,  and 
falsehood  and  cruelty  chrfl,  long  before  it 
knows  any  thing  of  the  religfon  of  the  Bi- 
blfi ;  so,  in  the  case  of  every  particular 
vice  which  has  been  known  hi  tfie  world, 
it  may  fairly  be  saM  to  be  better  that  it 
should  be  given  up,  than  continued ;  pro. 
vided  only,  it  cannot  be  overeome  except 
by  the  substitntioo  of  another.  It  is  no 
small  point  gained,  when  an  immortal  be- 
ing,  a  fellow-traveller  in  the  journey  of 
life,  is  prevailed  upon  to  oease  to  do  evil 
in  any  one  respect.  He  is,  at  least,  in  a 
better  condition  ibr  learning  to  do  well, 
than  whOe  perristing  in  his  former  course. 

If  a  child,  a  servant,  or  any  one  under 
our  care,  has  been  accustomed  to  tell 
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falsehoods,  we  rejoice  over  the  first  83nnp- 
toms  of  their  having  learned  to  (ear  a  lie, 
even  though  their  conduct  should  evince 
no  other  indication  of  a  nx>ral  change. 
We  do  not  say,  <'  Let  him  return  to  the 
evil  of  hb  ways,  for  it  is  of  no  use  his 
leading  a  stricter  life  in  this  respect,  unless 
he  becomes  altogether  a  changed  charac- 
ter.'* We  do  not  say  this,  because  we 
know  that  the  well-being  of  society,  and 
the  good  of  every  individuar  connected 
with  hinv  require  that  he  should  give  up 
this  particular  habit,  and  if  for  no  other 
reason,  we  think  it  sufficient  that  it  should 
be  given  up  for  this — that  the  tendency 
of  all  evil  is  to  contaminate,  and  that  no 
vice  can  exist  alone,  but  if  indulged  will 
necessarily  extend  itself,  and  pollute  what- 
ever  it  oomes  in  contact  with,  by  this 
means  producing  innumerable  poisonous 
fruits  from  one  deleterious  root.  Thus 
the  state  of  society  is  proportionally  im- 
proved every  time  a  vicious  habit  is  whol- 
ly given  up ;  and  if  this  be  true  of  vice 
in  general,  bow  eminently  is  it  the  case 
with  that  if  intemperance;  because  there 
is  no  other,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  is  so 
oountenanoed  by  the  customs  of  the  world, 
and  which,  on  the  other,  q>reads  its  bane- 
ful  influence  to  so  fearful  and  deadly  an 
extent. 

Intemperance  is  the  only  vice  in  the 
dark  catalogue  of  man's  ofienoes  against 
the  will,  and  the  word,  of  his  Maker, 
which  directly  assails  the  citadel  of  hu- 
man reason,  and  by  destroying  the  power 
to  choose  betwixt  good  and  evil,  renders 
the  being  whose  similitude  was  originally 
divine,  no  longer  a  moral  agent,  but  a 
mere  idiot  in  purpose,  and  animal  in  ao- 
tioD.  The  man  who  is  halntually  intem- 
perate consequently  makes  a  voluntary 
surr^ider  of  all  control  over  his  own  oon- 
duot,  and  lives  for  the  greater  portioQ  of 


his  time  deprived  of  that  highest  attiibate 
of  man^-his  rational  &culties.  It  ii, 
however,  a  fact,  deserving  our  most  le- 
rious  consideration,  that  in  this  state  he  is 
more  alive,  than  under  ordinary  circom- 
stances^  to  the  imqulae  of  feeling,  and  of 
passion ;  so  that  while  on  the  one  hand 
he  has  less  reason  to  instruct  him  bow  to 
act,  on  the  other  he  has  more  restlesHMV 
and  impetuosity  to  feroe  him  into  actioo. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  of  penoai 
thus  degraded,  there  are  at  the  presnt 
time  existing  in  Great  Britain  more  than 
six  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  sixty  tboo- 
sand  die  annually,  the  wretched  fidim 
of  this  appalling  vice. 

Such,  then,  is  the  peculiarity  of  intenw 
perance,  that  while  all  other  vices  \mn 
the  mind  untouched  and  the  cooscieooe  tt 
liberty  to  detect  and  warn  of  their  com- 
mission, this  alone  subdues  the  reasooiog 
powers,  so  that  they  have  no  capabi% 
of  resistance ;  and  while  all  other  fioef 
are  such  from  their  earliest  commeoce- 
ment,  this  alone  only  begins  to  be  a  vice  at 
that  precise  point  when  the  clearness  of 
the  mind,  and  the  activity  of  the  conacieoee, 
b^;in  to  feil ;  and  thus  it  progresses,  a^ 
cording  to  the  generally  received  opinioo, 
by  increasing  in  culpability  in  the  exact 
proportion  by  which  mental  capabi% 
and  moral  power  are  diminished. 

What  an  extraordinary  measureineot 
of  guilt  is  this  for  an  enlightened  worid  to 
make !  In  all  other  cases  a  man's  culpa- 
bility is  measured  precisely  by  the  abflitj 
he  has  to  detect  evil,  and  the  power  be 
possesses  to  withstand  temptatioo.    In 


this  alone  he  is  first  encouraged  by  socie- 
ty, and  this  is  while  his  natural  powers  ie> 
main  unimpaired.  No  blame  attaches  to 
him  then.  He  is  a  fit  companion  fcr  wise 
and  good  men :  but  no  sooner  does  his 
reason  give  way  than  he  is  first  sl^htlj 
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censured  by  society^  then  shtnioed,  then 
deBpised,  and  finally  ahharred ;  just  ac« 
ooidiog  to  the  progressive  stages  by  which 
be  has  become  less  capable  of  tntderBtaiid. 
ing  what  is  right,  and  oontralling  his  own 
iacllDations  to  what  is  wnmg. 

It  is  another  striking  feators  in  the 
cl^racter  of  inlemperanca  as  a  yioe,  that 
it  conunenoes  not  on)y  under  the  sanetioa 
of  tbe  bW,  but  under  that  of  what  is  call* 
ed  tbe  best  society ;  not  only  under  the 
sanction  of  the  world,  but  under  that  of 
religious  professors,  who  lielieTe  them- 
selves oalled  out  of  darkness  into  light 
It  begins  with  the  first  weleome  which 
kind  and  Christian  friends  assemble  to 
give  to  a  young  immortal  being,  just  ush^ 
ered  into  a  state  of  probation,  by  whieb  it 
is  to  be  fitted  for  eternity ;  and  it  extends 
through  all  the  most  social  and  cheering, 
as  well  as  through  many  of  the  most 
lasting  and  sacred  associations  we  fiNrmon 
earth ;  until  at  Um,  when  the  tie  n  bro- 
ken, and  the  grave  t«ceives  our  lost  and 
loved,  the  solemn  scene  is  closed,  and  the 
mourner's  heart  is  soothed,  by  the  com* 
menceaent  of  intemperance* 

I  say  the  cmnm9ikaemadt  for  who  can 
tell  at  what  draugbt,  what  portion  of  a 
drai^gfat,  what  drop,  fi>r  it  must  really 
come  to  this*— who  can  say,  then,  at  ^^t 
drop  of  the  potent  cup  sobriety  ceases, 
and  intemperance  begins?  Hie  intern- 
permta  mua  himself  cannot  tell,  ibr  H  has 
justly  been  observed,  that  <<  instead  of 
feeling-  that  ha  is  taking  too  much,  hie 
only  impression  i%  that  be  has  net  ha4 
enough."  Who  then  shall  waio  bimt 
Even  if  he  were  in  a  oon^tion  to  listen 
taremoiBtranae,  who  AouM  be  bis  judge  } 
If  it  ba  pei&otfy  innocent^  nay  i^t,  in 
the  first  inftanca  to  partake  of  tUi  bever- 
age,-8ajr  to  thft  axtani  of  two  thousand 
drofw ;  if  all  soda  of  pai«on%  up  to  the 


highest  scale  of  rel%ioas  serupiiloBity, 
take  this  quantity,  and  mors,  and  demn  it 
right  to  take  it,  even  to  double  or  tfeUe  it 
as  occasion  may  demand,  it  jnust  be  atreng 
evidence  that  quantity,  as  regards  a  few 
thousand  dropSy  can  be  of  little  conse- 
quence. Still  there  is,  there,  must  be  a 
precise  point  at  which  mankind  ooght  to 
stop,  or  why  is  the  unanimous  voice  of 
society  lifted  up  against  the  intemperate  ? 
But  why,  above  all,  are  we  told  that  no 
drunkaid  can  e$Uer  the  kingdom  ^Hmv* 
ent 

Ask  this  question  of  a  hundred  persons, 
and  they  "trill  in  all  probability  each  givo 
you  a  di&rent  account  of  the  measure- 
meot  by  which  they  aecertain  at  whet 
point  intemperance  begins  f  becauee  there 
are  all  tbe  difierent  habita  pjod  conslitu- 
tkxis  of  mankind  to  be  taken  into  aeceunt, 
as  well  as  all  the  difierent  degreea  of  po- 
tency in  the  intoxicating  draught,  acourd- 
ing  to  its  name  and  quality.  Of  twenty 
persons  seated  at  tiie  same  tedile,  and  re- 
galing themselves  with  the  same  wine,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  fatal  drop 
at  which  intenqtenuioe  begins,  would  not 
be  in  the  same  ^ass  with  any  twe  among 
them.  Who  then  shall  decide  this  mo- 
mentous question?  ibr  it  is  momeotousi 
since  eternal  oondemnation  depends  upon 
it.  Let  us  redaoe  the  number  of  persons, 
and  see  whether  by  this  means  the  case 
will  be  more  clear.  We  will  suppon^ 
&en,.that  three  peiWDv  sh  down  to  taU# 
to  tidra  their  wine,  or  whatever  it  maybe, 
in  what  is  called  an  innoceitt  and  social 
way.  Out  of  this  small  number,  it  is 
possible  that  one  may  oemmit  adeadfy sis 
without  taking  mom  than  the  atfaers.  Tsi 
to  him  it  is  sin,  simply  because  tha-  drop 
of  tnnsitkio  between  goodand  eivil,  finm 
tbe  peculiar  constitntiaB  ef  kia  bodily 
frame,  oeours  ia  his  flaas.  at  an  eadiar 
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stage  than  it  does  iritb'the  odiera.  These 
three  men,  oonse^ently,  rise  from  that  ta- 
ble aoeording  to  the  opinion  of  the  world 
in  a  totally  di^^rent  moral  state,  for  one 
has  be^  gnilty  of  a  degradbg  vtoe,  and 
the  others  are  perfectlj  innocent.  Yet  all 
have  done  the  same  thing.  Who  then,  I 
would  adi  again,  is  to  deoide  in  such  a 
easel  I  repeat,  it  cannot  be  the  guilty 
man  himself,  because  that  rery  line  which 
constitutes  the  minute  transition  between 
a  state  of  innocence  and  a  state  of  sin,  is 
the  same  at  which  he  ceased  to  be  able 
clearly  to  distinguish  between  one  and  the 
other. 

It  is  impossiUe,  then,  that  thb  question 
should  ever  be  decided,  unless  every  one 
who  indulges  in  the  use  of  such  berenige 
would  take  the  trouble  to  calculate  the 
exact  distance  between  the  extremes  of 
eobriety  and  intoxication,  not  only  com. 
puted  by  erery  rariety  -of  liquid  in  which 
alcohol  is  contained,  but  by  every  variety 
of  bo^y  sensation  which  he  may  be  liable 
to  experience.  This  calculation  will 
bring  him  to  one  particular  point,  which 
may  not  improperiy  be  called  the  point  of 
transitioB,  at  which  positive  evil  begins, 
and  beyond  which  it  is  a  positive  sin  to 
go.  Who,  then,  I  ask  again,  shall  fix  this 
point?  It  must  of  necessity  be  left  to  the 
calculations  of  the  man  whose  inclination 
urtbe  hour  of  temptation  is  noC  to  see  it, 
whose  denre  is  to  step  over  it,  and  whose 
perceptions  at  that  time  are  so  clouded 
and  (rfiscured,  that  he  could  not  ascertain 
it  if  he  would. 

Here,  tiien,  we  see  a  marked  difference 
betwixt,  intemperance  and  every  other 
vice.  Theft,  fcr  instance,  is  as  much 
theft  at  the  beginning  as  it  is  at  the  ead ; 
and  if  a  case  should  occur  in  whidi  there 
was  any  doubt  about  the  act  being  really 
such,  reason  might  immediately  be  ap- 


plied  to  as  nnimpainsd ;  nor  woold  any 
other  of  the  iaonltiea  of  the  iinnd  have 
sufibied  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
commissioD  of  a  dishonest  deed*  Neither 
are  there  any  degrees  of  theft  opeidy 
countenanced  by  the  world,  and  by  reli.^ 
gious  society.  We  will  not  say  that  there 
are  not  tricks  in  trade,  and  diahonest 
practices  which  exist  to  the  discredit  of 
our  country  and  our  profcsefcm,  but  they 
are  chiefly  dene  in  secret,  and  ac^knowU 
edgedi  at  least  in  the  pulpit,  to  be  wrong. 

Another  characteristic  of  iolemperanoe 
is,  that  it  often  begins  in  what  are  oonsid- 
ered  the  happiest  and  most  social  nxv 
roents  of  a  person's  lii^«  It  begins  when 
the  hospitable  board  is  spread,  and  when 
friMid  meets  friend;  when  the  winter's 
ftre  is  blazing ;  when  the  sn^nner^l  ram- 
ble is  fmi^ied;  on  the  eve  of  parting, 
when  moments  gUde  away  with  the  piB- 
ciousness  of  hours ;  when  beaita  watn 
towards  each  other;  when  broken  ooniS- 
denee  is  restored ;  when  the  ikther  wel- 
comes hack  his  sen ;  and  when  the  young 
and  trusting  bride  first  enters  her  new 
home.  All  these,  and  teas  of  tliouaaads 
of  associations,  all  as  tender,  and  some  of 
them  more  dear,  are  interwoven  with  our 
recollectbns  of  the  t^npting  draught, 
which  of  itself  demands  no  borrowed 
sweets. 

How  difterent  fhm  this  are  all  other 
vices?  Injurious  to  society  in  the  fbst 
instance,  as  well  as  in  the  last,  selfish  in 
their  own  nature,  and  avowedly  abhorred, 
they  no  sooner  appear  in  their  naked 
form,  than  a  chedc  is  put  upon  them  by 
the  united  voice  of  sodety.  The  thief  is 
not  welcomed  into  the  bosom  of  kind  &»> 
ilies  after  he  has  been  known  to  stesl  a 
fiMfe.  The  mteer,  whose  evil  propenai- 
ties  are,  next  to  intemperaooe,  the  most 
insidious  in  their  nature,  Is  spumed  and 
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bated  befere  fait  failing  hti  beoome  ft 
vioe.  And  io  it  is  with  all  who  sin  in 
otber  ways.  Thsy  are  acknowledged  Io 
be  dangerous  as  oonipankms,  and  iajuri- 
oosas  dttaens,  in  the  conmenoement  of 
their  guilt*  It  is  only  by  denying  a 
knowle(%e  of  their  aotnal  ooMduot,  that 
they  are  supported  and  ooontenanced 
even  by  their  friends.  So^kr  at  they  ore 
ttistwfa^eJ.  to  be  guilty,  they  are  con. 
demned,  though  having  sinned  but  a 
Mk :  while  the  victim  of  intemperance 
alone  carries  with  him  the  sanction  of  so- 
ciety long  after  the  commencement  of  his 
career ;  nay,  he  drinks  of  the  very  same 
bowl  with  the  religious  professor  until  he 
has  k)st  the  power  to  refrain. 

The  victim  of  intemperance  may  have 

originally  sat  down  to  the  same  cneering 

draught  as  the  religious  man:    He  may 

have  been  his  friend.    But  it  so  happens 

that  his  constittition  of  body  b  di^rent 

With  htm  the  transition  point  occurs  at 

an  earlier  period  than  with  the  other. 

lie  passes  this  without  being  aware  of  hb 

danger,  and  hb  mastery  over  himself  b 

lost.    What  horror  then  seixes  the  reli- 

giotis  man,  not  against  himself  Ibr  having 

partaken  with  his  friend,  but  against  that 

friend  ibr  having  gone  too  far.     Had  he 

begun  with  him  to  commit  a  Tittle  theft, 

or  Io  tell  a  slight  &1sehood,  snd  his  friend 

had  gone  too  fiir,  he  would  have  blamed 

himself  for  the  remainder  of  hb  life  for 

being  accessory  to  the  downfall  of  that 

friend ;  but  here  he  starts  back,  considers 

himsaH  and  b  considered  by  others,  as 

perfectly  innocent ;  while  hb  friend,  who 

hmm  committed  nothing  but  a  hUk  more  of 

the  vwry  same  act,  b  shunned  as  degrad- 

od,  nad  denounced  as  guilty. 

The  voice  of  society  b  most  injurious, 
mad  imfidr,  with  regard  to  intemperate 
persons.     They  are  classed  together  as 


belooging  to  the  lowest  grade  of  human 
beings,  frequenters  of  vicfcnis  hatmts,  and 
perpetrators  of  every  abominatioo.  It  b 
a  melancholy  truth  that  such  fer  the  most 
part  they  hetome;  hut  it  b  equally  true, 
that  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  have 
been  thinned  out  from  the  ranks  of  honest 
and  of  honorable  men,  whose  principles 
and  habits  were  precisely  the  same  as 
their  own,  in  the  first  instance,  but  whose 
bodily  constittition,  and  whose  powers  of 
self-mastery,  were  stronger,  and  who 
thus  happened  to  remain  on  the  safe  side 
of  the  transition  line. 

I  would  not,  for  an  instant,  be  supposed 
to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  constant  watchful- 
ness,  under  the  influence  of  religious  prin- 
ciple ;  and,  above  every  other  coosidera. 
tion,  the  alKsufficient  power  of  that  Divine 
assistance,  which  alone  can  be  expected  in 
answer  to  fervent  and  heartfelt  prayer.  I 
would  not  insinuate  a  doubt  that  thousands 
have  not  been  prevented  by  thb  means 
from  going  too  finr,  even  under  the  critical 
circumstances  already  described.  But  I 
speak  of  people  generally— of  society  as 
it  b  constituted— of  things  as  they  ore  ; 
and  I  speak  under  the  conviction,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  eflbrts  of  ministert 
of  religion,  and  of  zealotis  and  devoted 
friends  to  the  promotion  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  some  additional  effort  b  required, 
and  some  other  meant  are  necessary,  In 
order  to  rescue  from  destruction  the  thou- 
sands who  now  fill  the  ranks  of  intemper- 
ance, and  the  thousands  beyond  these, 
who,  from  cultivating  the  ssme  habits,  are 
following  unconsciously  In  the  same  flital 
course. 

There  b  another  important  point  of  dif. 
forence  betwixt  the  victims  of  intemper. 
anoe  and  those  who  are  addicted  to  any 
other  vice.  The  dishonest  man  begins 
hb  guilty  course  with  a  meanness  of  pur- 
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pose»  and  a  degradation  of  aoul»  whicb 
mark  ium  out  as.  a  stain  upon  the  societj 
of  which  he  forms  a  part.  The  minek 
cherishes,  along  with  his  thirst  for  gpid,  a 
hardness,  a  grudging^  and  scmietimes  a 
hatred  against  his  fellow-beings*  And  so 
it  is  throughout  the  whole  catalogue  of 
evil,  which  marks  the  downward  progress 
of  degraded  and  guilty  men.  They  are 
guilty  and  polluted  even  before  the  Tices 
to  which  they  addict  themselves  are  com- 
mitted. They  are  guilty  before  the  worldi 
and  obnoxious  to  the  open  censure  of  so* 
oiety,  just  in  proportion  as  they  have  har- 
bored a  thought,  a  conceptioni  or  a  de* 
sign,  inimical  to  its  well-beingi  and  de* 
structive  of  its  peace.  But  the  intemper- 
ate man  begins  bis  career  with  no  such 
malevolent  feeling.  He  begins  it,  most 
frequently,  without  a  wrong  intention  at 
all;  and  is  oflen-<-Alas!*too  oflen — ^the 
kindest  of  the  kind|  the  favorite  guesti 
the  beloved  companion  of  those  who  cheer- 
fully accompany  him  along  the  fiiBt  stage 
of  his  dangerous  career.  It  is,  however, 
the  most  lamentable  feature  in  his  case, 
that  although  he  may  thus  begin  with  a 
noble,  generous,  and  affectionate  heart,  he 
invariably  hecamea  mean,  selfish,  and  even 
cruel. 

An  impartial  observation  of  the  world 
will,  I  believe,  support  me,  when  I  repeat, 
that  the  habitually  intemperate  are,  for 
the  most  part,  persons  who  have  been 
originally  social,  benevolent,  and  tender- 
hearted, lovers  of  their  fellow-men,  of 
cordial  meetings,  and  of  those  gatherings 
together  of  congenial  spirits,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  harder  and  less 
feeling  nature  so  fully  to  enjoy.  They 
are  persons  who,  from  excessive  sensibili-' 
ty  to  pain  and  pleasure,  are  liable  to  be 
too  much  elated  by  the  one»  and  depressed 
by  the  other,  for  their  own  peaces- per- 


sons to  whom  eDJoytnem  is  too  intense, 
and  suffering  too  wretched,  to  be  experi* 
eaoed  with  equanimity  of  mind-^to  whom 
aaodal  hour  with  diosen  friends  ir  abso- 
lute felicity,  and  a  wounded  Sfurit  deatL 

To  such  the  intoxioatiog  draogbt  has 
ever  been  the  strongest  temptati^B,  because, 
while  OQ  the  one  hand,  it  seefoed  fi>r  the 
momept  to  heighten  every  pkasEvre,  on  the 
other  it  has,  Jbr  a  season  equally  transscnt, 
the  power  of  smoothing  off*  the  edge  of 
every  pain. 

Again,  we  all  know  the  (hroe  with  whiefa 
certaip  bodily  diseases  operate  upon  the 
mind ;  we  know  that  the  sensation  of  per- 
fect health  is  enlivening  io  the  mental 
faculties,  and  even  obeefing  to  the  soid. 
In  this  state  we  can  form  and  execute 
plans  of  which  we  should,  have  been  in- 
capable under  certain  kinds  of  siokness, 
even  had  the  power  of  action  been  iinim- 
pairedi  Thus  the  mind  is  in  a  great  de- 
gree dependent  upon  the  body,  and  espe- 
cially  those  functions  of  the  body,  with 
which  nervous  sensation  is  most  intimately 
connected.  In  a  state  of  nervous  disorder, 
the  powers  of  perception,  judgment,  and 
decision,  are  so  far  deranged,  thai  even 
conscience  ceases  to  exercise  a  just  and 
lawful  influence,  and  ideas  are  conceived, 
and  actions  performed,  under  a  total  in* 
capacity  for  clearly  distingnu^ing  right 
from  wrong. 

Inebriation,  from  the  eflect  it  p>rodtioe6 
upon  the  stomach  and  the  brain,  haa  a 
more  instantaneons  influence  upon  the 
nervous  system,  and  consequentlj  upoo 
the  mind,  than  any  other  disease.  Than 
are  of  course,  degrees  of  this  fafltiflpoe, 
beginning  first  with  the  slightly  pleaaar- 
able  sensation  which  some  peraooa  expeii- 
ence  after  drinking  a  flingje.  glass  of  wine, 
and  extending  to  the  last  and  fetal  diau^bt 
of  the  poor  outcast  from  respectable 
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if.  It  »  oflen  asked,  why  does  not  the 
drankard  stop  1  and  he  is  sometimes  most 
aererely  blamed  for  taking  too  much,  by 
those  who  take  only  a  little  less.  But 
bow  abould  he  stop,  when  his  mind  has 
lost  its  healthy  tone  in  consequence  of  the 
particular  state  of  his  body? — when  he 
oeaaes  to  be  capable  of  distinguishing  be- 
twixt good  and  evil,  and  cares  not  (or  any 
eoosequences  that  may  come  upon  him  ? 
How  should  he  stop  ?  It  is  a  mockery  of 
common  sense,  and  an  insult  to  common 
feelingt  to  suppose  that  of  himself,  and 
unaided^  Ite  should  have  the  power  to  do 
so.  At  that  critical  moment  he  has  not 
even  the  wish  to  stop.  So  far  from  it,  his 
inoHnation  is  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
whole  force  of  his  animal  nature,  wiih  an 
exc('S8  of  bodily  appetite,  are  increasing  on 
the  side  of  evil,  in  the  same  proportion  that 
his  mental  capabilities,  his  conscience,  and 
his  power  of  selfmastery,  are  becoming 
weaker  on  the  side  of  good. 

And  this  is  the  man  of  whom  the  world 
judges  so  hardly,  because  he  has  passed 
unconsciously  the  forbidden  line — because 
be  has  never  been  able  to  ascertain  ex- 
actly where  it  was — and,  most  probably, 
because  from  some  natural  constitution  of 
body,  the  same  draught  which  was  safely 
drunk  by  another,  was  one  of  fi^arful  peril 
to  him. 

The  original  construction  of  the  bodily 
frame  has  much  to  do  with  the  diseases  to 
which  we  are  liable  through  the  whole  of 
our  lives.  There  are  hereditary  tenden- 
cies which  the  skill  of  the  physician,  the 
care  of  the  parent,  and  the  advice  of  the 
friend  are  strenuously  exerted  to  correct. 
In  DO  case  are  hereditary  tendencies  more 
etriking  than  in  the  children  of  intem- 
perate parents.  It  is  true  the  very  excess, 
sad  eoQMquent  ruin  of  one  generation, 
mot  mfraqoeotly  tend  to  place  certain  ia* 


divkiuals  of  the  next  more  scrupulously 
upon  their  guard  against  the  same  lament- 
able ikte,  and  ultimate  safety  often  de- 
pends  upon  an  early  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger.  But  there  is  in  the  bodily  constitu- 
tion of  such  families  a  peculiar  liability 
which  ought  to  render  them  the  objects  of 
the  tenderest  sympathy,  and  the  noost 
watchful  care  to  others.  There  is  in  their 
very  nature,  if  once  excited,  an  aching 
want  of  that  stimulus,  which  even  a  very 
slight  degree  of  intoxication  supplies ;  and 
when  once  this  want  is  gratified,  it  in- 
creases  to  such  a  degreo,  as  to  resemble 
a  consuming  fire,  whose  torment  nothing 
can  alleviate,  but  constant  libations  of  the 
same  deadly  draught. 

Now  it  is  quite  impossible  we  should 
know,  when  mixing  in  general  society, 
where  and  when  we  may  meet  with  indi- 
viduals  of  this  constitutional  tendency  ; 
for  even  with  children  of  the  xnosX  re- 
spectable parents,  it  sometimes  prevails  to 
an  alarming  extent.  Perhaps  we  sit 
down  to  table  with  twenty  persons,  and 
among  them  is  one  of  those  to  whom  the 
cup  of  which  others  are  drinking,  as  they 
believe  innocently,  is  the  cup  of  poison 
and  of  death.  Perhaps  that  one  is  a  fa- 
ther's hope,  or  the  only  child  of  a  wid- 
owed mother,  or  the  beloved  and  betrothed 
of  a  young  and  trusting  heart,  about  to 
become  the  father  of  a  fkmily,  the  head 
of  a  household,  %nd  himself  in  his  turn  an 
example  and  a  guide  to  others.  His 
friends  drink  with  him.  They  all  partake 
in  safety,  but  within  his  bosom  the  latent 
elements  of  destmotion  are  set  on  drcand 
he  plunges  headlong  into  shame,  and  misew 
ry,  and  rum.  To  a  certain  extent  his 
friends  have  gone  along  with  him.  They 
have  even  pressed  and  encouraged  him  to 
partake  ;  but  no  sooner  do  they  perceive 
that  be  has  overstepped  a  oertain  dubious 
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and  almost  imperceptible  limit — or  in 
other  words,  that  his  bodily  frame  has  not 
been  able  to  sustain  what  they  have  borne 
uninjured — than  they  turn  from  him,  and 
acknowledge  him  no  more  as  a  companion 
and  a  friend.  They  are,  in  fact,  ashamed 
to  be  seen  with  him«  He  loses  caste 
among  them,  becomes  a  mariced  man,  and 
is  finally  left  to  perish  as  an  object  of  dis- 
gust .and  loathing,  too  gross  to  be  re- 
claimed, and  too  low  for  pity. 

Nor  is  it  with  those  who  are  constitu- 
tionally  liable  alone  that  this  bodily  ten- 
dency exists.  The  habit  of  intemperance 
itself  creates  it ;  and  thousands  who  have 
begun  their  ruinous  career  simply  out  of 
compliance  with  the  usages  of  society, 
and  not  a  few  who  have  done  so  under 
medical  advice,  have  acquired,  for  certain 
kinds  of  stimulants,  at^d  sometimes  for  all, 
an  habitual  craving,  which  they  have  ul- 
timately sacrificed  every  other  considera- 
tion to  gratify.  How  do  we  know  then, 
in  mixing  with  society,  but  that  we  are 
sitting  down  to  table  with  some  individual 
who  has  just  arrived  at  the  turning  point 
in  this  career  ? — one  who  has  just  begun 
to  suspect  his  own  danger,  who  is  hang- 
ing,  as  the  weak  always  do,  upon  the  ex- 
ample  of  others,  and  looking  especially  to 
religious  people,  to  see  what  sanction  they 
may  give  to  an  indulgence  for  which  he 
is  ever  in  search  of  an  excuse  ?  How  do 
we  know,  among  the  many  with  whom 
we  associate,  and  whose  private  history  is 
untold  to  us — how  do  we  know  whose 
eyes  may  be  fixed  upon  us,  with  anxious 
hope  that  we  shall  go  along  with  them  in 
the  course  they  are  so  desirous  to  pursue, 
though  they  would  still  wish  to  pursue  it 
without  condemnation  or  guilt.  Now,  if 
these  eyes  should  i>e  beaming  from  a 
young  and  trusting  heart,  unconscious  of 
the  whole  extent  of  the  danger,  and  fondly 


believing  that  safely  dwelk  with  os,  bol 
more  especially  if  they  beam  firem  tfia 
&ir  countenance  of  woman— oh,  if  at  tlie 
same  OKnneot  we  could  look  upon  the 
misery  and  the  guilt  that  would  aaaue  to 
the  being  thus  regarding  us,  and  thns 
plunging  into  peidition  from  our  example^ 
what  should  we  say  to  the  ChristiaB  man 
or  woman,  who  could  esteem  a  triffing  act 
of  self  denial^-of  mere  bodily  priratioD— 
as  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  be  made  on  soc^ 
an  occasion ! 

"  Oh,  but !"  the  indignant  exclaniatioD 
is,  '*  we  do  not  meet  with  persooa  of  tlas 
kind  in  respectable  society.  Wc  do  oat 
sit  down  with  such  at  table.  The  haunts 
of  vice  are  where  they  resort.  We  caa 
have  nothing  to  do  with  their  ezcessea." 
Prom  whence  then  has  come  that  de- 
graded figure,  with  hb  tattered  garmeotSi 
yet  with  the  air  of  gentility  still  about 
himt  From  whence  has  come  that 
wretched  female,  shrinking  from  the  poh- 
lic  gaze,  as  if  the  remembrance  of  her 
childhood,  and  the  honored  roof  beneath 
which  her  girlish  fbotsteps  trod,  was  yet 
too  strong  for  that  burning  fire  to  con- 
sume,, or  that  fatal  flood  to  drown  t  A- 
mong  the  six  hundred  thotisand  ri^hns 
of  intemperance  now  in  existence,  are 
there  not  many  such  as  these  t  ■  inany 
who  have  known  what  it  was  to  be  re- 
spectably brought  up,  who  had  better 
thoughts,  and  purer  feelings,  in  their 
youth,  and  who  shrunk,  as  we  «io  now, 
with  horror  and  di.<^gust  from  the  oontefo- 
plation  of  a  figure  presenting  auch  a 
wreck  of  humanity  as  theire  ? 

But  acknowledging  that  these  six  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  are  already  lost-^ 
that  their  doom  is  sealed — that  they  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  influence^  and 
beneath  even  our  charity  to  pity  as  we  pass 
them  by — acknowledging  what  is  a  well- 
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authenttoated  fitot,  tbtt  mxty  thoiuaod  of 
tbete  die  annually— what  shall  we  say  of 
the  sixty  Ihouiand  who  will,  during  the 
course  of  this  year,  oon^  forward  to  sup* 
ply  their  place  in  the  ranks  of  intemper- 
anoe  f  Let  ue  pause  a  moment  to  con* 
template  the  awful  Act,  that  unless  res- 
cued from  destruction  hy  some  extraordi- 
naiy  interposition  of  Divine  Providence, 
there  will  be  sixty  thousand  persons  en- 
tered upon  the  list  of  intemperance  during 
the  present  year,  and  that  an  equal  num- 
ber, before  twelve  months  have  passed, 
will  have  died  the  death  of  those  of  whom 
it  is  clearly  stated,  that  none  can  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ! 

Tet,  after  all,  the  actual  death  of  these 
persons,  violent,  and  distressing,  and  hope- 
less as  such  deaths  generally  are— their 
actual  death  must  not  be  considered  as  by 
any  means  the  extent  of  the  evil  of  intern- 
perance  in  any  single  case.  I  have  al- 
ready  stated,  that  although  intemperance 
<^n  begins  with  unconsciousness  of  evil, 
in  connection  with  social  feeling,  and  be- 
nevolence of  heart,  and  often,  too,  with 
high  intellectual  advantages,  it  almost  in- 
variably  ends  in  every  species  of  degra- 
dation to  which  human  nature  is  liable^ 
in  falsehood,  meanness,  profanity,  and 
every  description  of  vice.  Thus  there  is 
a  bad  atmosphere  surrounding  each  one 
of  these  individuals,  which  taints,  and  of- 
ten  poisons,  the  moral  feelings  of  those 
who  breathe  within  it.  Besides  which, 
every  one  who  feels  himself  to  have  over- 
stepped  what  the  world  considers  as  the 
bounds  of  propriety,  feels  an  interest  in 
dmwing  others  down  along  with  him  into 
tbm  same  gulf.  His  influence  is  conse- 
quently exerted  over  the  unwary,  the 
trasting,  and  the  weak,  and  often  exerted 
in  such  a  manner,  that  his  death,  awful 
mm  that  might  be,  would  still  be  a  blessing, 


by  comparison,  to  those  he  would  leave 
behind. 

And  what  shall  we  say  in  addition  to  all 
this,  of  the  sum  of  misery  by  which  our 
land  isdeluged,  of  the  thousands  of  widows, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  orphans,  the 
broken-hearted  women  and  the  destitute 
children,  the  household  happiness  de« 
Stroyed,  and  the  golden  promises  blighted, 
ibr  which  we  have  to  blame  the  drinking 
habits  of  our  country,  habits  which  are 
still  sanctioned  in  the  conmiencement  by 
the  respectable,  and  even  the  religious 
part  of  the  community  ?  What  shall  we 
say  of  the  waste  of  precious  hours,  which 
has  been  computed  at  the  rate  of  *'  fifty 
millions  per  annum,  lost  to  this  country 
merely  from  the  waste  of  time,  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  labor,  owing  to  habits  of 
intemperance  V*  What  shall  We  say  to 
the  **  loss  of  useful  lives  and  valuable  pro- 
perty from  the  same  'cause,  on  the  land 
by  fires,  and  other  casualties,  and  on  the 
sea  by  shipwrecks?"  What  shall  we 
say  to  all  these  facts,  for  they  are  such — 
and  British  women,  however  high  their 
station,  or  refined  their  sensibilities,  ought 
to  know  that  they  are  so— fticts  written  on 
the  page  of  eternity,  for  which  time,  the 
very  time  in  which  we  live,  will  have  to 
render  its  long  and  fearftxl  account. 

But  let  us  not  be  discouraged  by  dwell- 
ing  too  long  upon  some  of  the  dark  pic- 
tures which  this  view  of  human  life  pre- 
sents. Even  this  melancholy  page  has  its 
bright  side,  to  which  we  turn  with  grati- 
tude and  hope  ;  for  is  it  not  our  privilege 
to  live  in  a  state  of  society  among  which  | 
has  sprung  up  an  association  of  love, 
whose  banner  is  a  refuge  for  the  destitute 
under  which  all  may  unite— the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  strong  and  the  weak — for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  the  fearful  progress 
of  intemperance,  and  encouraging  those 
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who,  under  bodily  aufieriog  and  roentftl 
depression,  are  struggling  to  escape  from 
the  fatal  grasp  pf  this  gigantic  and  tyrant 
foe  ?  Yes,  it  is  an  unspeakable  privUeg e 
to  liTe  at  the  same  time  that  such  an  as- 
sociation is  gaining  ground  on  every  hand) 
enlisting  numbers,  and  gathering  strength, 
as  we  fervently  believe,  under  the  blessing 
of  Divine  Providence,  from  ,  the  same 
source  as  that  which  inspired  the  Apostle, 
when  he  pledged  himself  to  act  upon  the 
principle  which  has  ever  become  the  ba- 
sis of  this  association  for  the  removal  of 
intemperance — "  Wherefore^  said  htf  if 
meal  cause  my  brother  to  offend^  I  mil  eat 
no  flesh  tohile  the  toorld  standeAf  lest  I 
make  my  brother  to  offend.^* 

"Occasions  for  displaying  the  same 
generous  disregard  of  selfish  considera- 
tions, for  the  benefit  of  others,  frequently 
occur  y  and  instances  of  such  disinterest- 
edness are  not  so  rare  in  the  Christian 
world  as  to  be  matters  of  wonder.  But 
perhaps  never,  until  the  present  age,  has 
this  principle  been  made  the  motto  of  a 
great  action  of  philanthropy;  never  be- 
fore did  thousands  unite  tt^ether  for  the 
moral  benefit  of  their  fellow-men,  by 
means  of  an  express  abridgment  of  their 
own  liberty  of  indulgence.  And,  afler 
all  that  has  been  pointed  out  as  dis- 
tinguishing this  remarkable  period,  per. 
haps  nothing  is  more  worthy  of  being  re- 
garded as  its  distinction,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  than  this — ^that  multitudes  have 
abandoned — ^not  for  a  time,  but  for  life — 
a  customary,  innocent,  moderate  gratifi- 
cation, which  did  them  personally  no 
harm,  on  the  single  ground  that  others 
abused  it  to  harm — ^that  *  this  liberty  of 
theirs  was  a  stumbling-block  to  the  weak.' 
In  this  way  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
begin  the  removal  of  a  great  mass  of 
(rime  and  wretchedness ;  the  removal  qt 


wUoh  once  seemed  so  hopdess,  that  t^ 
bpldest  entbusiaflt  hanfly  dand  to  dream 
of  kr— which  hmi  so  entrenohed  itself  in 
the  passioos  of  men,  in  their  babits,  in 
their  Jaws,  in  their  iateresis,  ihat  it  laugh- 
ed defiance  ai  all  opposilioii.  Against 
that  evil,  this  principle  of  cMsinterasied. 
ness  has  been  brought  to  bear ;  and  the 
evil  haa  begun  to  ghre  way.  An  illostri- 
ous  exemplification  of  the  stvength  tbeie 
is  in  Christiaji  afiectioni" 


CHAPTER  n. 

INTEJ^PERANCE    AS    TT   OPERATES   UPOW   Cf- 
DIVIDUAL   CHARACTEB. 

Intemperance,  as  it  operales  upon  'm- 
dividuals,  consists  in  the  degree  or  exteaC 
of  a  certain  act,  and  not  in  the  act  itself 
All  persons  allow  that  iatempenuioe  is  a 
destructive  and  loathsome  vice,  and  ire 
are  expressly  told  in  the  Scriptures  that 
no  drunkard  caa  enter  the  kiagdotm  of 
God;  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  main- 
tained  by  religious  persons  of  every  de> 
nomination,  and  to  them  we  trust  it  is  so^ 
that  drinking  a  small  quantity  of  intoxi- 
cating liquid  is  perfectly  right.  We  will 
suppose,  then,  that  drinking  a  hundred 
thousand  drops  of  this  liquid  is  a  ein  of 
the  deadliest  character,  sinee  it  ezoludas 
from  the  blessedness  of  heaven,  and  that 
drinking  ten  thousand  drops  is  not  only 
right  in  itself,  hut  an  act  which  may  widi 
propriety  be  associated  with  many  of  our 
observances  of  religious  duty.  I  repeat* 
then,  there  must  be  between  these  two 
extremes  a  portion,  a  measurei,  nay  evea 
a  drop  at  which  propriety  oesses,  and  im- 
propriety begins ;  aad  however  delioate 
may  be  the  shades  of  difieranee  towards 
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this  blenduig  pointy  h  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portanoe  to  religious  profbssors,  and  in- 
deed to  all  who  love  their  fellow-men, 
toat  tbej  should  be  able  to  say  exactly 
where  the  liae  is,  and  to  show  it  to  others, 
beibre  tbey  venture  to  set  an  example  to 
the  world  by  venturing  upon  a  oourse, 
which,  if  pursued  too  far,  roust  inevita- 
bly end  in  ruin  and  death,  and  which  can 
only  be  entered  upon  with  perfect  safety 
by  asoertaining  what  has  never  yet  been 
disoovered,  exactly  where  the  point  of 
danger  i^. 

What,  fbr  instance,  should  we  thii^  of 
the  wisdom  of  that  man,  who  should  go 
blindfold  up  an  elevated  plain,  knowing 
that  from  its  summit,  a  slippery  and  un- 
oertaia  point,  whose  locality  he  had  no 
means  of  determining,  his  course  would 
tend  downwards  with  accelerated  speed, 
and  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
bad  perished  by  arriving  at  this  point 
sooner  than  they  had  anticipated.  What 
diovld  we  think  if  his  object  m  choosing 
to  venture  on  this  path  was  not  any  actual 
necessity,  but  a  mere  momentary  gratifi- 
oation,  to  feel  the  coolness  of  the  turf  be- 
nealh  his  feet,  or  the  ecent  of  sweet  fk>w- 
ers  by  the  way  ?  We  should  scarcely 
point  out  suoh  a  man  as  an  example  of 
the  influence  of  common  sense  upon  his 
conduct,  much  less  should  we  wish  to  fol- 
low in  his  steps ;  for  though  the  point  of 
danger  might  be  distant  to  him,  it  might, 
from  its  irregular  and  uneven  nature,  be 
very  near  to  us. 

Yet  we  see  every  day,  and  sometimes 
oftener  than  the  day,  well-educated,  en- 
ligfatened)  benevolent,  and  even  religious 
persons,  sit  down  to  the  cheering  glass 
of  social  entertainment,  and  while  they 
take  that,  and  perhaps  another,  and  it 
may  be  a  third,  they  talk  of  subjects 
I,  subTmie,  and  elevatsd,  and  take 


sweet  counsel  together,  and  feel  tiiem- 
selves  spiritually  as  well  as  corporeally 
refirefi^ed.  They  retire  fVom  the  table  x. 
look  out  upon  the  moving  world  aroun.1. 
They  beheld  the  poor  outcast  from  so- 
ctety,  the  victim  of  intemperance,  and 
their  delicacy  is  wounded  by  the  sight, 
and  they  shrink  with  horror  from  his  de- 
gradation and  his  shame.  Yet  that  man's 
crisis  of  danger  occurred  perhaps  only  a 
very  Ihtle  earlier  than  theirs.  He  began 
the  same  course  in  precisely  the  sanoe 
way.  He  had  no  more  intention,  and  no 
more  fear,  of  passing  the  summit  of  the 
hill  than  they  have  now ;  but  owing  to 
his  bodily  conformation,  of  which  he  was 
not  aware  until  he  made  the  experiment, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  draught 
of  which  he  partook,  to  the  manner  or  the 
place  in  which  it  was  presented  to  him, 
but  more  probably  than  all,  to  the  appa- 
rent safety  of  such  men  as  those  who  are 
now  turning  from  the  repulsive  spectacle 
that  his  emaciated  frame  presents,  he 
overstepped  the  line  of  safety  before  he 
was  aware,  and  perished  on  the  side  of 
misery  and  guilt. 

If  a  religious  parent  has  a  son  addicted 
to  the  vice  of  gambling,  he  does  not  sit 
down  with  him  to  what  is  called  an  hino- 
cent  game,  that  is,  to  play  without  money. 
He  does  not  resort  with  him  to  the  billiard 
tabie,  even  though  betting  should  be  scru- 
pulously forbidden  there.  No,  the  very 
thought  of  the  amusement,  simply  consider- 
ed  as  such,  becomes  abhorrent  to  his  feel- 
ings ;  and  comparing  the  vast  amount  of 
mischief  which  has  been  done  by  this 
means,  with  the  small  amount  of  good,  he 
banishes  entirely  fVom  his  house  both  the 
cards  and  the  dice,  that  he  may  avoid  all 
future  injury  to  his  son  by  putting  from 
him  even  the  appearance  of  evil. 
I      It  is  upon  die  same  principle  that  few 
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religious  people  in  the  preeent  day  vill 
take  ioto  their  hands  a  paok  of  cards, 
though  all  must  be  aware  that  there  is 
nothing  absolutely  wrong  in  the  painted 
paper»  nor  e¥enin  the  game  itself,  beyond 
its  loss  of  time.  Yet  from  all  appearance 
of  evil  in  this  particular  form,  they  think 
themselves  called  upon  to  abstain,  not  only 
because  of  the  criine  and  the  misery  to 
which  gaming  has  led,  but  because  the 
very  nature  of  it  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel.  From  appearing  to  have  any 
connection  whatever  with  what  has  been 
applied  to  purposes  so  base,  they  very  pro- 
perly shrink  with  horror ;  but  from  ap- 
pearing to  be  connected  with  what  has 
been  the  cause  of  another  species  of  iniqui- 
ty still  wider  in  its  extent,  and  more  insid- 
ious it  its  nature,  they  feel  no  repulsion 
whatever.    , 

But  to  return  to  the  consideratko  of  in- 
temperaace  as  it  operates  individually.  It 
is  a  remarkable  &ct,  Aat  all  persons  be^ 
this  habit  of  indulgence  innocently,  or  in 
other  words,  without  the  least  intention  of 
becoming  intemperate*  Whatever  their 
situation  may  be  now,  time  was  when  they 
sat  around  the  social  bowl,  as  unconcious 
of  evil  as  you  are  at  this  moment.  By 
degrees,  however,  the  potent  draught  be- 
came pleasant  to  them,  so  pleasant  that 
they  ventured  nearer  to  the  point  of  dan- 
ger; and  then,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
the  nearer  thy  approached,  the  more  care- 
less ^ey  gr^w  whether  they  overstepped 
the  line  or  not.  If,  in  such  a  situation,  a 
human  being  could  retain  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  senses,  he  would  know  that  the 
further  he  advanced  in  such  a  course  the 
greater  his  danger  would  be ;  but  the  very 
opposite  of  this  being  the  fact,  and  the 
perceptions  of  the  intemperate  man  be- 
coming more  dim  in  the  exact  proportion 
as  his  danger  increases,  his  case  is  one 


which  claimsy  to  tUs  very  reaaoo,  oar 
especial  sympathy  and  peculiar  caie. 
We  should  never  foiget,  tbeB,  that  the 
nearer  the  evil  of  drinking  wiae  or  any 
other  intoxicating  beverage  approachea  to  i 
sin,  Che  less  the  mind  perceives  it»  the  Ibsi 
in  abort  it  is  capable  of  undemanding 
what  sin  is,  so  that  by  the  time  the  poiot 
of  danger  is  passed,  there  zemaina  littk 
ability  to  peroeive  that  it  ia  so,  and  tlMO 
a  little  further  and  a  little  further  still, 
and  neither  power  nor  inolinatioii  ia  left  to 
return. 

It  may  very  properly  be  argued  dial 
the  individual  who  has  onoe  been  guilty 
of  this  breach  of  decorum  and  propriety, 
must  know  that  the  intoxicating  drangbt 
is  dangerous  to  him,  whatever  it  nsay  be 
to  others.  Unquestionably  be  does»  and 
he  feels,  afler  having  onoe  fiineii«  flscne 
certain  that  he  will  never  fall  again.  He 
thinks  he  shall  now  know  where  to  slop 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,,  and  he  be. 
gix^  again  very  cautiously  at  first,  ooa. 
gratulating  himself,  after  a  great  many 
successful  efibrtsy  upon  having  so  ofiea 
stopped  on  the  right  side  of  the  point  of 
danger.  As  his  oonfidenoe  increaaoe  bow. 
ever,  he  ventures  further,  for  he  has  ao- 
quired  a  taste  fi>r  the  indulgence,  and  he 
likes  the  stimulus  it  gives  to  Ins  animal 
frame,  and  the  elasticity  it  imparls  to  his 
spirits.  He  likes  too  the  feeling  that  he 
is  not  bound,  or  shackled ;  that  he  is  able 
to  associate  on  equal  terms  with  other 
men,  and  can  and  dare  do  as  he  pleaees. 
In  this  mood  then  he  passes  again  the 
point  of  danger,  and  finds  again,  on  re- 
turning to  his  senses,  the  folly  and  tbesin 
he  has  committed.  Still,  however,  he  is 
not  cast  down.  He  has  no  more  idea  that 
he  shall  ever  become  an  irreolaimably  I 
intemperate  man,  than  yon  have  that  the  I 
drunkard's  grave  will  be  yours.  He  is  ^ 
I 
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quite  sure  that  he  can  stop  when  be  likes. 
Soeiety  of  the  best  kind,  aod  friends  of 
the  roost  respectable  order,  all  tell  him 
that  he  csll»  aod  he  is  but  too  willing  to 
believe  it.  With  this  assuranoe  they 
place  before  him  the  temptation.  They 
ioTite  him  to  partake,  and  if  he  should  by 
aoy  strange  misapplication  of  their  kind- 
ness go  too  far,  they  wash  their  hands  of 
his  guilt — it  is  Ait,  and  not  theirs.* 

It  is  strange  that  S3rmpathizing,  benev- 
olent, and  well-disposed  persons  should  be 
able  to  look  upon  individuals  in  this  state 
^-should  see  their  weakness  and  their 
temptatioo,  and  yet  never  once  think  there 
b  any  thing  due  from  them  towards  a 
brother  or  a  sister  having  just  arrived  at 
such  a  crisis  of  their  fate.  Indeed  we 
aiB  all  perhaps  too  backward  in  ofiering 
advice  or  warning.  We  have  much  to 
say,  and  often  say  it  harshly,  and  with 
little  charitable  feeling,  when  the  case  is 
decided ;  but  the  time  to  speak,  and  to 
speak  urgeqtly — ^to  speak  kindly  too,  as 
brothers  or  sisters  in  weakness,  and  fel- 
low travellers  on  the  same  path-— the  time 
to  speak  with  prayer  and  supplication — to 
apeak  with  the  Bible  in  our  hands,  the 
eye  of  a  righteous  God  above  us,  and  the 
graTe,  that  long  home  to  which  we  are 
all  hastening,  beneath  our  feet — the  time 
to  apeak  thus,  is  while  the  victim  still 
i  lingers,  before  offering  himself  up  to  that 
idol  whose  gariands  of  vine  leaves  are  the 
badge  cf  death. 

But  suppose  the  friends  of  the  poor 
terapCed  one  do  warn  him  of  his  danger. 
Soppoae  they  deal  foithfiilly  and  aflection- 


*  Hm  eiteot  wad  Tiriety  of  tonptatioo  to 
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ately  with  him,  and  point  out  olaarly  to  || 
him  the  rook  on  which  he  is  in  danger  of 
being  wrecked.  Suppose  he  sees  that 
danger  too,  and  is  brought  to  foel  it  as  he 
ought,  and  promises  and  purposes  with  all 
sincerity  of  heart  to  avoid  it  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  What  follows  ?  He  mixes 
in  society  with  the  friends  who  have  warn- 
ed him,  and  with  others,  who  believe  thein- 
selves  to  be,  and  who  prebaby  are,  per- 
fectly  safe.  Every  board  is  supplied  with 
the  tempting  draught.  The  hospitality 
of  the  world  requires  that  he,  as  well  as 
others,  should  be  pressed  to  partake. 
Why  should  he  net  ?  He  has  no  more 
intention  of  partaking  to  excess  than  the 
most  prudent  person  present.  So  far  from 
this,  he  is  determined,  resolute,  and  cer- 
tain that  he  will  not  exceed  the  limits  of 
propriety.  He  therefore  joins  his  friends 
on  equal  terms;  and  who  shall  say,  if 
they  are  innocent,  that  he  is  not  ?  It  is 
true,  his  crisb  of  danger  has  approached 
nearer  to  him,  while  theirs  remains  as 
distant  as  before.  It  is  true  bis  power  of 
self-mastery  is  considerably  decreased. 
It  is  true  his  bodily  inclination  is  opposed 
to  his  will.  Yet  so  long  as  other  men, 
and  good  menUoo,  nay,  even  delicate, 
correct,  and  kind-feeling  women,  are  par* 
taking  of  what  is  more  agreeable,  and 
quite  as  necessary  to  him  as  to  them, 
who  is  there  so  ignorant  of  human  nature, 
as  to  expect  that  such  a  man.  unaided, 
should  be  able  to  stop  exactly  at  Jie  point 
where  innocence  ceases,  and  where  guilt 
begins  1  Again,  I  repeat,  it  is  a  mockery 
of  common  sense  to  look  for  such  a  re- 
sult, and  it  is  cruelty  to  require  it. 

No ;  such  are  the  usages  of  society, 
that  an  individual  in  the  state  here  de- 
scribed  is  almost  sure  to  plunge  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  vioe  of  intemperance, 
until  in  time  he  grows  a  little  too  bad  for 
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that  aotaetj  to  ooaoteoanee  at  endure. 
Hif  ewrly  fiienda,  Ihooe  who  set  out  with 
him  in  the  eame  career,  ^n  begin  to 
look  coldly  upon  him.  They  wish  he 
would  not  claim  them  as  friends,  at  least 
in  public.  He  next  fiills  out  of  employ. 
meat ;  he  is  not  eligible  fbr  any  place  of 
trust ;  he  begins  to  hang  about,  and  his 
former  ttcquaintance  endeavor  to  walk 
past  him  without  catching  his  eye.  At 
last  he  becomes  low,— his  coat  is  thread- 
bare; his  hat  is  brown ;  he  is  a  doomed 
man ;  his  best  friends  forsake  him ;  the 
good  point  him  out  as  a  warning  to  the 
bad ;  he  is  a  terror  to  women,  and  a 
laughing-stock  to  children, — and  such  are 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live ! 

It  makes  the  heart  ache  to  think  how 
much  has  been  said  against — how  little 
for — the  victim  of  intemperance.  We 
see  the  degradation,  the  shame,  and  the 
misery  into  which  he  has  fallen ;  but 
who  is  the  witness  of  his  moments  of  peni- 
tence,  his  heart-struggles,  his  faint  but 
still  persevering  resolves — faint,  because 
he  has  no  longer  the  monA  power  to  save 
himself — persevering,  because  he  is  not 
yet  altogether  lost?  If  there  be  one 
spectacle  on  earth  more  afi*ecting  than 
all  others,  it  is  that  of  a  human  being 
mastered  by  temptation,  yet  conscious 
that  the  vice  to  which  he  yields  is  a  cruel 
tyrant,  from  whose  giant  grasp  he  still 
struggles  to  be  free.  The  writer  of  these 
pages  has  been  appealed  to  again  and 
agam  by  the  victim  of  intemperance,  to 
say  whether  there  was  still  hope — ^whe- 
ther the  door  of  mercy  was  closed — whe- 
ther resistance  to  the  enemy  was  still 
possible— whether  the  poor  suflfbrer  must 
ineTitably  be  an  outcast  forever?  Not 
in  one  instance  only,  but  in  many,  has 
this  been  her  experience;   not  from  t]ie 


ignorant,  and  the  utterly  depraved,  bat 
frt>m  the  highly  gifted,  the  enlightened, 
and  the  refined.  She  answered  the  appeal 
in  every  instance  by  dwelling  upon  the 
efficacy  of  prayer ;  but  at  that  time  there 
was  scarcely  power  to  pray,  and  neither 
courage  nor  resolution  to  rhake  the  at- 
tempt. It  is  a  subject  of  bitter  regret  at 
this  moment,  that  she  was  then  unac- 
quainted with  the  principle  upon  which 
the  total  abstinence  society  subasts,  that 
she  did  not  say  with  promptness  acd 
cheerfulness  in  her  self-denial,  *'  Let  us 
make  an  agreement  together  thai  we  will 
taste  no  more  this  poisonous  cup ;  it  is 
pleasant  to  me  as  well  as  to  you,  but  it  h 
not  necessary  to  health  or  cheerfulness ; 
let  us,  therefore,  make  the  experiment  of 
abstaining  from  it  altogether,  and  what 
you  suffer,  I  will  suffer  too."  By  this 
means  it  is  probable  that  others — ^perbaps 
a  whole  household,  might  have  been 
brought  to  join  us ;  and  how  di^rent  the 
case  would  then  have  been  froni  what  i: 
was,  while  the  intoxicating  draught  was 
constantly  brought  out,  while  it  was 
pressed  upon  all,  and  while  every  one 
partook  of  the  refreshment  it  was  sup- 
posed to  afford  ! 

I  repeat,  there  is  nothing  more  affecting 
than  the  contemplation  of  the  victim  of 
intemperance,  while  the  conacieoce  still 
remains  alive  to  better  things,  and  before 
the  soul  is  utterly  degraded.  In  this  situa- 
tion, it  appears  as  if  the  whole  world, 
parents,  friends,  associates,  even  the  wise 
and  the  good,  were  in  league  against 
them.  Nor  is  this  all.  Those  bodily 
powers  which  to  the  thief  anc  the  murder- 
er are  still  left  free  and  utimpaired,  to 
the  intemperate  man  are  no  longez  und^ 
his  own  oonunand.  Hmwhotefrmine  is  de- 
bilitated, his  nerves  are  Mattered,  and  that 
excruciating  agony,  which  is  the  result 
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of  u  eaotod  inngiiiatioii,  operatiBg  kl 
OQDJmMtiOQ  with  ft  disofdeved  bntiUi  sb 
itiEn  powaatiOD  oT  him,  thst  the  hours  of 
tbe  kxig  d87,  and  the  longer  night,  are 
ooly  to  be  eodnred  by  having  recourse  to 
drsugfats  of  greater  potency,  and  more  fte* 
<|iient  repetition  • 

It  frequently  happens,  that  some  serere 
or  trying  illness  is  sent  to  arrest  this  more 
dangerous  disease  tn  its  destruotiTe  course. 
The  patient  then  has  time  to  think.  He 
has  time  to  pray  too,  if  he  uses  his  prhri* 
legee  aright ;  and  theie  is  every  reason  to 
beliere  that  many  who  rise  up  from  such 
a  bed  of  suffering,  do  go  forth  into  the 
world  again  disposed  to  be  both  wiser  and 
better  men.  And  what,  we  ask  again,  is 
the  result  ?  In  this  debilitated  state  the 
pbysictan  recommends  that  what  are  call- 
ed  strengthenbg  beverages  should  be  ta- 
ken in  moderation.  Kind  friends  are  of 
lenng  them  on  every  hand ;  and  when 
the  patient  goes  into  society  again,  he  goes 
as  a  sober  man,  and  therefore  he  may  take 
them  with  safety — as  a  man  reclaimed 
from  drunkenness,  and  therefore  he  may 
begin  to  drink  again  t 

Need  we  further  trace  out  this  mourn. 
All  history,  as  repulsive  as  it  is  melanchc 
ly  to  contemplate.  Siich  it  cannot  be  de- 
nted  has  been  the  fate  of  thousands,  of 
tras  of  thousands,  and  such  is  the  expe- 
rience of  many  at  this  time.  We  will, 
however,  take  a  different  view  of  the  same 
subject^  and  suppose  the  case  of  an  in- 
temperate  man,  who  makes  the  same  ef- 
fort  to  abstain  at  an  earlier  stage  of  his 
career,  and  in  a  different  manner.  He  is 
one  who  feela  himself  convicted  of  sinful 
excess,  and  who  feels  al«>  that  nothing  but 
tolal  abstinence  will  save  him  ham  its 
wofiil  oooasquenoes*  He  therefore  binds 
himself  singly,  not  only  by  a  firmresolvov 
but  also  by  a  vow,  to  taste  nothing  that 


can  poadbiy  proteoe  the  eflbct  of  inloxi. 
catkxi.  DoanyofhisfHenda— diosesin. 
oere  welUwiBber%  who  shudder  at  the 
prospect  of  what  he  might  bring  upon 
himself— do  any  of  these  connect  them- 
selves  wfth  him  in  this  resolve,  and  say 
that,  in  the  path  of  safety  and  of  self-de- 
nial, they  will  walk  by  his  side?  No. 
He  makes  his  resolution  unaided  and 
alone ;  and  that  very  act  which  is  so  ne- 
cessary, as  the  only  means  of  rescuing 
him  firom  ultimate  ruhi,  becomes,  in  conse- 
quence  of  no  one  joining  him  in  it,  a  badge 
of  disgraceful  distinction.  In  fkct,  he  is 
a  mariced  man;  and  when  he  goes  ihto 
society,  it  is  not  to  do  as  odiers  do,  but  to 
confbss  by  the  rule  he  has  laid  down  fbr 
himself,  that  he  is  weaker  than  they  are, 
and  that  he  has  already  been  guilty  of 
fblly  and  of  sin. 

By  abstaining  only  when  there  is  urgent 
need  to  do  so— only  after  excess  has  been 
committed^-only  when  the  individual  who 
practices  this  needful  caution  b  so  weak 
as  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  common 
usages  of  society,  he  is  stamped  at  once 
with  the  st^ma  of  intemperance,  and  his 
disgrace  is  more  than  he  can  bear.  It 
may  be  said  that  he  ought  to  hear  it,  and 
that  on  him  alone  ought  to  rest  the  conse- 
quences of  his  past  folly ;  but  I  would  ask 
— Do  men  bear  it?  No;  and  no  good 
has  ever  yet  been  effected  by  arguing  up- 
on, or  endeavoring  to  enforce,  what  is 
contrary  to  the  principles  that  are  in  hu- 
man nature— -principles  that  have  regu- 
lated the  actions  of  mankind  from  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the  world,  and  that  will  regu- 
late them  to  the  end.  These  principles 
may  be  brought  under  a  better  influeooe, 
and  made  to  act  in  unison  with  those  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ;  but  they  are  not 
r^ered  extinct,  and  never  can  be  in  oar 
present  state  of  •zisleQce* 
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It  is  too  much  tbeo  to  expect  of  roan, 
in  his  oatural  and  unregenerate  state,  that 
he  should  he  mUmg  cay,  that  he  should 
be  ahU — to  mix  with  society  as  it  i»now 
constituted  on  such  tenns  \  hut  for  a  wo- 
man it  would  he  still  worse.  What !  shall 
I  declare  openly,  when  others  sip  their 
pleasant  and  refreshing  heverage,  that  I 
dare  not  drink  eren  moderately  of  the 
same  draught  I-^4hat  I  have  once  gone  too 
far,  or  am  liable  to  do  so  again !  The 
very  case  is  revolting  to  human  nature ; 
and  those  who  make  this  argument  the 
burden  of  their  low  witticisms  upon  the 
advocates  for  total  abstinence,  know  little 
of  the  purity  of  motive,  the  deep  feeling, 
the  generous  impulse,  and  the  disinter- 
ested  beneyolence  upop  which  such  per- 
sons act. 

From  the  causes  already  described, 
more  than  from  any  other,  those  who 
have  felt  themselves  to  be  in  danger,  and 
would  gladly  escape  from  their  enemy, 
begin  again  in  the  same  course,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  usages  of  society,  and 
very  naturally  fall  again  into  the  same 
excess.  The  history  of  intempenmce  has 
been  almost  universally  a  history  of  suc- 
cessive alternations  between  sinning  and 
repenting,  between  seasons  of  compunc- 
tion acoompanied  with  fresh  resolves,  and 
the  same  course  of  unintentional  declen- 
sion which  has  led  to  the  same  end ;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  power  to  will,  and 
the  wish  to  act,  have  been  weaker  after 
every  fall.  It  has  been  altogether  like 
the  case  of  a  man  with  a  naturally  weak 
brain,  who  should  walk  on  a  pleasant  and 
tempting  path  by  the  side  of  a  precipice 
overhanging  a  dangerous  flood.  He  falls 
in,  as  might  be  expected,  but  recovers 
himself,  and  tries  the  same  path  again. 
Hie  experiment  is  repeated,  and  the  same 
consequences  follow ;  his  companions  and 


fHends,  who  are  strongei  than  himsd^ 
calling  out  to  him  to  take  more  care  Ibr 
the  future,  not  to  go  too  oeaff  but  saw 
recommending  him  not  to  try  the  path  at 
all.  At  length  be  resolves  to  walk  oo  ; 
more  so  near  the  edge  of  danger ;  and  j 
though  the  safer  and  more  dietant  path  is  j 
rough  and  unintereetingt  and  nooe  walk 
in  it  hut  such  as  are  avowedly  in  danger 
from  their  natural  weakness,  be  tries  it  ibr 
a  while.  The  flowery  and  pleasant  petb» 
however,  is  still  the  resort  of  his  firieods 
and  associates^  some  of  whom  invite  him 
back,  while  many  laugh  at  his  ioabiliqr 
to  do  as  they  are  ddng,  and  thus  he  is  in- 
duced to  make  the  experiment  once  mote, 
when  his  natural  powers  being  now  m,- 
paired  by  the  many  accidents  he  has 
brought  upon  himself,  he  &lls  again,  with 
less  capacity  than  ever  to  struggle  against 
the  devouring  flood.  He  now  sinks  lower 
and  deeper  among  the  foaming  waves, 
while  from  those  who  still  walk  in  safety 
on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  from  the  very 
same  individuals  who  lured  him  back, 
expressions  of  anger  and  contempt  burst 
forth,  with,  perhaps,  occasionally  the  &int 
wailings  of  compassion,  or  the  fiunter 
lamentations  of  afl*ectionate  regret.  And 
do  none  cry  out  to  him,  **  Try  yet  once 
more,  and  we  will  walk  with  you  on  that 
uninviting  path  V*  Is  there  no  band  of 
brothers  ready  to  come  forward  fbr  hb 
sake  ?  Are  there  no  sisters,  linked  hand 
in  hand,  to  promise  they  will  never  leave 
his  side,  but  cheer  him  on,  so  aS|  if  possi- 
ble,  to  make  it  a  pastime  and  a  joy  to 
walk  with  them  even  there  ?  Is  theie  no 
mother's  voice  to  cry,  "  My  son !  my  son ! 
for  thy  sake  will  I  never,  as  I  have  done, 
tread  again  that  dangerous  cliff— to  me  it 
might  be  safe,  but  since  thy  precious  life 
is  thus  endangered,  what  are  its  flowers, 
its  fhigrance,  or  its  grassy  turf  to  me,  in 
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oompartson  with  the  safety  of  my  child  f " 
No ;  they  all  pass  on — some  with  oroel 
mookery,  others,  it  is  true,  with  grief- 
bat  the  victim  is  consigned  to  his  ikte,  and 
the  kindest  only-^let  him  alone* 

On  looking  at  the  subject  in  this  point 
of  view,  we  see  at  once  the  beauty  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  principle  upon  i^hich 
temperance  societies  are  established.  If 
a  society  for  the  suppression  of  this  vice 
were  to  consist  exclusively  of  those  who 
had  been  addicted  to  it,  there  ^ould  be 
disgrace  and  repulsion  in  the  very  Yiame. 
Few,  except  persons  altogether  lost  to 
shame,  would  have  the  courage  to  enrol 
their  names  in  such  a  list ;  and  the  less 
shame  was  lefl,  the  deeper  would  be  the 
stigma  upon  a  community  of  such  individ. 
uals.  The  thing,  indeed,  would  be  mor- 
ally impossible,  as  much  so,  as  for  a  few 
^shonest  men  to  associate  themselves  to- 
gether, and  to  say,  "We  will  form  a 
society  for  the  suppression  of  theft,  by  in- 
viting  all  who  have  gone  too  far  in  that 
vice  to  join  us." 

But  the  Temperance  Society  is  based  on 
a  more  rational,  a  more  firm,  and  a  more 
lasting  foundation.  Men,  and  women,  too, 
who  have  never  had  to  fear  temptation 
for  themselves,  and  these  to  the  extent  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  have  linked  them- 
selves together  by  union  of  purpose  for  the 
general  good,  and  have  bound  themselves, 
not  by  a  vow,  but  by  a  public  pledge, 
which  may  at  any  time  be  withdrawn, 
that  while  members  of  that  society  they 
will  not  partake  of  what,  though  innocent 
to  them,  has  been  the  cause  of  an  incalcu- 
lable  amount  of  crime  and  misery  U>  their 
fellow-beings. 

Convinced  of  the  important  fact,  that 
when  the  turning  point  in  a  man's  life  has 
oome,  when  he  wishes  to  cease  to  do  evil, 
and  to  learn  to  do  well,  the  kindest  ser- 


vice his  friends  can  do  him  is  to  endeavor 
to  Yaise  his  moral  standing,  it  must  nepes- 
sarily  be  the  object  of  this  Society  to  ren- 
der  it  respectable,  so  that  no  man  may  be 
degraded  among  his  fellow-men  by  joining 
it.  That  so  noble  and  benevolent  an  ob- 
ject should  be  in  any  way  defeated  by  the 
ba(^kwardness,  nay,  the  oppomtion  of  any 
among  the  enlightened  and  benevolent 
classes  of  the  community,  'is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  our  day.  "  Yet  still  they  have 
oome  from  the  east  and  from  the  west, 
both  men  and  women,  who  were  without 
hope  in  the  world,  and  n^any  of  whom  are 
now  sitting  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind, 
giving  thanks  in  the  house  of  God,  and 
ofiering  up  their  prayers  with  the  multi- 
tude,  whose  privilege  it  is  to  call  upon 
His  name.  And  still,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  thought,  and  felt,  and  done 
against  this  Society,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  helpless  creatures  have  been  re- 
claimed ;  from  outcasts,  have  become 
blessings — from  burdens,  are  helpers — 
from  the  shame,  have  come  .to  be  the  joy 
of  heart-broken  friends.  ^This  is  the 
Lord's  dohig,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyes.'  It  is  going  on ;  and  say  what  we 
may,  what  need  not  be  denied  of  some 
doubtful  procedures,  of  some  unwise 
speeches,  of  some  injudicious  measures, 
of  some  even  apparently  rescued  who 
have  sunk  back  ;  still  there  remains  am. 
pie  room  to  believe  the  reform  so  far  com- 
plete,  that  the  next  generation  will  know 
almost  nothing  of  the  curse  which  has 
burdened  the  past." 


CHAPTER  IIL 

MODERATION. 

If  between  the  two  extremes  of  perfbot 
innocence  and  actual  sin,  there  is  in  the 
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act  of  drinkiAg  idtoxieating^  bevecages  a 
medium  Itne  lit  whloh  the  one  oeases,  and 
the  other  begins ;  there  must  also  be  be- 
tween that  point  and  the  extreme  of  tnno- 
oeoce,  another  line  at  which  safety  ceaseiiy 
and  danger  begins.  We  will,  for  the 
present,  suppose  this  line  to  be  fixed  half** 
way,  though  some  of  us  are  inclined  to 
think  it  might  be  fixed  upon  the  act  alto* 
gether.  Now  as  the  line  of  sin  seldom 
occurs  at  the  same  point  with  any  two 
individuals,  and  even  differs  with  the  same 
individuals  at  different  times,  according 
to  the  capability  of  the  body  for  sustaining 
such  stimulus,  without  exhibiting  any  out- 
ward sign  of  derangement ;  as  it  differs 
also  according  to  the  nature  of  the  liquid 
partaken  of,  and  as  some  maintain,  ac- 
cording to  the  droumstanoes  under  which 
it  is  taken,  and  as  danger  always  com- 
mences at  a  certain  distance  from  actual 
sin,  it  must  be  extremely  difficult,  nay, 
impossible  to  say  exactly,  where  the  line 
of  danger  is,  or  I  should  rather  say,  where 
it  is  not. 

Here,  then,  we  see  again  the  peculiar 
nature  of  a  vice  which  consists  only  in  an 
increased  degree  of  what  is  novice  at  all ; 
and  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  adopting 
a  mode  of  treatment,  with  regard  to  our 
fellow-betngs  laboring  under  this  particu*- 
lar  temptation,  which  no  other  eircum* 
stances  require. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
intoxicating  bet^erages  not  being  neces- 
rary  for  our  habitual  use,  and  many  able 
works,  to  which  I  would  refer  the  reader, 
have  been  written  to  prove  that  they  are 
not  only* unnecessary,  but  actually  inju- 
rious, tt  is  not  my  business  to  enter 
upon  this  subject  here,  further  than  sim- 
ply to  ask — Why  are  they  taken  ?  They 
are  taken  by  most  persons  because  it  is 
customary  to  take  the» ;  by  aome^  be« 


cause  they  are  oonsiderdd  esMHtial  lo 
health  ;  and  by  otbem,  becauae  they  acs 
agreeable  in  thenoBelYes,  or  in  the  feeliagt 
they  prodtice.  With  all  persons,  bow* 
ever,  they  have  a  peculiar  tend^icy  to 
obtain  power  and  mastery,  H>ecaii8e  it  is 
their  nature  to  stimulate  for  a  tioM,  and 
eonaequently  to  produce  exhauMicMa  aAer* 
wards ;  aooording  to  that  law  in  the  hu» 
man  constitution  which  Dr.  Farre  de- 
scribes, when  he  says,  that  <*  the  ciroula- 
tion- always  falls  off  in  a  greater  degiea 
than  it  is  foroed."  Hanoe  the  languor 
and  weariness  after  fever,  and  faintness 
and  want  of  stimulus  occurring  periodi- 
cally with  those  who  are  acctistomed  to 
resort  to  the  excitement  of  wine  &r  the 
refreshment  either  of  mind  or  body. 

There  Is  also  another  law  in  our  nature 
which  renders  excitement  extremely  de- 
lightful.  Indeed  one  would  be  almost 
tempted  to  think  that,  to  a  large  propoitioo 
of  the  individuals  who  mix  in  geoefal  so* 
ciety,  it  was  the  one  thing  needful  to  theit 
existence.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  this  law  has  been  originally  laid 
down  in  wisdom,  and  in  mercy,  to  urga 
us  on  to  action,  and  to  prevent  our  wearying 
in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  good ;  but  bow 
has  it  been  perverted  from  its  original  de- 
sign !  We  seek  the  world  over  for  stimu- 
lus to  create  the  sensation  we  delight  in, 
instciad  of  being  satisfied  to  enjoy,  along 
with  every  act  of  duty,  that  natural  ex- 
citement which  it  has  been  so  wisely  in* 
tended  to  produce. 

But  the  stimulus  to  which  we  most  hap 
bitually,  and,  according  to  the  genermlly 
received  opinion,  most  lawfully  resort,  is 
wine.  We  feel  a  little  feint  about  die 
middle  of  the  day,  and  we  take  it  then. 
We  are  thus  strengthened,  and  enabled  to 
go  out  and  make  our  calls,  or  to  attend  to 
our  duties  in  any  other  way«    We  eaa 
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ev^D  Tisit  tile  poor,  and  wa  Mally  do  frel 
niore  vigor,  more  ebOityy  and  more  odor- 
age  to  edmoDiih  tbem  of  their  eztraTa- 
gmooe  and  ezoeee,  partioolarijr  in  tlie  way 
of  imHmperanet,  Immediately  aAer  what 
wo  call  the  Decenary  stinmlua  has  been 
taken.  We  come  back,  however,  eloeed- 
ingly  tired,  and  did  not  the  dinner  table 
preeeol  ua  with  a  fireah  supply,  we  be- 
IteTo  we  AmM  scarcely  be  able  lo  get 
through  the  day.  Our  fathers  and  bro. 
then,  however,  «re  surely  not  subject  to 
fhlB  fidntneoB  about  Aq  hour  of  noon  f 
No;— but  they  come  home  reasonably, 
aad  absdntely  tired,  and  they,  loo,  must 
have  their  strsngth  lestored  by  the  same 
iavigoffating  draughts. 

If  such  then  be  the  condition,  and  such 
the  habits,  of  persons  in  perfect  health, 
and  easy  oiroumstanoes,  what  must  be  the 
measure  of  relief  required  from  the  same 
medicine  by  the  milUons  who  are  ill  at 
ease,  who  am  suflbring  either  from  men* 
lal  anxiety,  or  bodily  pain,  or  perhaps 
flxNnbotht  The  human  fSrame,  even  «£tt 
the  advantage  of  this  wholesome  and  ne* 
eetsory  stimulus,  is  subject  to  a  verify 
of  diseases,  and  unoomfintable  sensatkms, 
which  we  are  not  only  anxious  to  remove 
oarselresi  but  which  our  kind  friends  are 
anxious  to  remove  tbr  us ;  and  artifieial 
sdomltts  is  thus  resorted  to,  not  to  cure 
these  diseases,  far  that  ft  camol  do-*nol 
to  remedy  these  uncomfortable  sensations, 
Ibr  they  come  again— but  to  make  us/ae/ 
dbafetf. 

I  would  here  beg  to  claim  the  particular 
attentkm  of  the  readei^^-ibr  here  the  sub. 
Ject  assumes  a  most  serious  and  important 
aspect  and  1  would  ask  the  quesdon  can- 
fiffly  and  kindly,  are  those  diseases  of  the 
body,  and  those  uhoomfortable  sensations 
Is  whidi  I  have  alluded,  really  remedied, 
or  lastingiy  alleviated,  by  intosfeating 


liquids ;  or  is  the  body  oaly  bf0U|^  hue 
such  a  condiikB  as  to  be  made  mom  easy 
under  their  inflidiaB,  and  move  careless 
aboiit  them  altogethert  are  they  not  in 
reality  superseded  by  other  esasattens  of 
a  pleasurable  nature,  so  as  to  be  no  hmger 
fiilt  or  regarded  f  We  know  that  a  very 
slight  degree  of  pain  may  be  so  ssoChed 
by  gent)^  friction,  and  by  other  means  of 
a  similar  nature,  as  for  a  time  scaroely  to 
be  felt,  and  oertainly  not  cared  lin';  while 
a  greater  degree  of  sufiering  is  ofbn  alia* 
viated  by  inflicting  other  kinds  of  pain 
upon  difRsrentparU  of  the  body.  I^theo, 
the  whole  of  our  bodHy  sensiilksis  could 
be  just  so  far,  and  so  agreeably,  put  in 
operatkm,  that  we  should  be  wholly  occu- 
pied with  a  lirely  and  pervading  ssnsa  of 
indefinite  pleasure,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  we  should  be  rendered  by 
thn  means  not  only  Inssnsible  to^  but 
wholly  unconscious  of^  a  moderate  degree 
of  pain  in  any  particular  part.  This, 
then,  is  precisely  the  manner  in  whksh 
imoxicatiiig  stinmlaats  operate  upon  the  I 
bodily  frame,  except  only  in  those  very 
few  and  partial  cases  where  they  ars  real* 
ly  calculated  to  do  good,  in  all  of  whkd^ 
other  and  safer  medioines  might  be  sab- 
stituted  in  their  stead. 

In  reasoning  on  this  important  subieot, 
howerer,  I  must  coofees  I  am  one  of  those 
who  do  not  consider  the  question  of  heaM 
as  so  deeply  inTdred,  as  that  of  moral 
responsibility.  But  the  case  has  now 
been  tried  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
even  in  this  country,  to  prove  that  wMiout 
any  kind  of  intoxicating  beverage,  a  state 
of  health  as  good— nay,  even  better,  may 
be  enjoyed.  Happily  for  our  cause,  tiiere 
are  hundreds  and  thousands'  ot  witnesses 
now  ready  to  attest  die  fhct,  that  they 
never  were  so  well  as  since  they  totally 
;  while  on  the  other  haai  those 
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who  deolftie  theoNielTM  iacapable  of  dqiiig 
without  mich  atimalos,  alnoott  inYariablj 
ahowby  an  exhtlntioa  of  loaie,  or  m^ 
maladies,  that  they  ^  very  bikdly  wHh  it 

!£,  then,  it  is  the  frequent  and  almoat 
invariable  tendency  of  those  who  take  a 
little  wine  to  make  them  ooinfertable,  to 
take  a  little  and  a  little  more,  as  the  body 
under  its  various  ailments  may. seem  to 
requiroi  what  roust  be  dene  when  the 
mind  with  its  long  catalogue  of  deeper 
maladies  becomes  disturbed  ?  What  must 
be  done  as  it  becomes  a  prey  to  all  those 
gnawing  anxieties  which  ipix  themselves 
in  with  the  under-current  of  daily  life,  es« 
pedally  in  the  present  state  of  society  1 
Why,  the  sudden  intelligence  of  an  un* 
expected  loss,  will  often  induce  a  man  to 
gratify  himself  with  this  kind  of  imagina* 
ry  flftrength ;  while  the  necessity  of  dis- 
missing a  servant  not  less  frequently  sends 
the  mistress  of  a  bouse  for  refreshment  to 
her  sideboard.  And  yet  we  are  told  there 
is.no  danger— no  danger  at  all  in  all  this. 
I  repeat,  that,  not  knowing  exactly  where 
the  iioe  of  danger  is,  it  is  and  must  be  a 
perilous  experiment  to  all ;  and  nothing 
can  tend  more  forcibly  to  substantiate  Uiis 
tmth,  than  the  &ct  that  all  men,  and  all 
women  too,  who  are  now  the  degraded 
victims  of  inlemperance,  hegB^n  and  went 
on  precisely  in  this  manner,  not  one 
among  them  intending,  or  believing  it  pee* 
sible  at  first,  that  they  should  ever  exceed 
the  lin^ts  prescribed  by  safe^  or  deco* 
rum. 

But  what  is  it  which  makes  this  wine, 
or  this  liquid,  which  soothes  away  our 
pain,  so  desirable  ?  Is  it  not  a  pleasura- 
ble sensation  throu^bout  the  whole  ani» 
mal  frame— a  little  warmth— -a  little  com- 
fort—a little  energy — a  little  confidence— 
a  little  satisiaction  in  ourselves— a  very 
UUkot  all  these,  so  little  that  we  could 


not  define  their  eomld^ed  opermtiDD,  e!S- 
cc^bysayingi  wefeelheMerlktt^hrforef 
And  yet  this  very  ioelingi  ionooent  as  it 
may  appear  in  ilsel(  is  in  reality  a  d^ 
gree  of  intoxioation.  The  same  sennalkBi 
thrilling;  through  the  frane,  is  what,  fagr 
advaiyung  a  lew  steps  further  in  the  sane 
cpurse,  would  become  muscular  distoiv 
tion-^*-4he  same  pleasant  glow  would  be- 
come restless  fever— th^  same  sense  of 
comfort  would  be  ecstatic  &lly*<-the 
energy  would  be  madness  the  saaac 
fid^noe  would  be  mcapabili^  of  shMK^, 
and  the  same  self-satis&otioa  would  be 
the  same  glorious  exultation  of  the  in- 
temperate in  his  own  disgrace* 

It  is  painful — it  is  repulsive  lo  entor  i»> 
to  these  nunute  dascripliotts  on  n  stthjad 
which  it  would  be  a  privilege  to  be  ena- 
bled to  foiget,  and  to  fiu^get  forever.  But 
it  is  due  to  that  sqbjeot,  that  it  should  be 
fairly  treated,  and  it  is  due  to  the  hoi^nd 
friends  of  the, temperance  cause,,  that  their 
views  and  their  principles  ahould  be  elear- 
ly  understood.  Let  us  regard  it  then  in 
another  light* 

We  have,  most  probably,  all  witnessed 
the  e&fA  of  nitrous  oxide  upon  the  human 
^stem ;  or,  if  any  have  not,  I  may  speak 
of  it  as  that  kind  of  gas  which,  when  in- 
haled, produces  the  effect  of  immodemte 
laughter,  with  extraordmaiy  excitemeat 
of  the  animal  frame  and  spirits,  so  that 
the  person  thus  stimulated  exhibits  the 
most  ridiculous  behavusr.  Now  supfeae 
the  same  individual,  who  had  made  this 
exhibition  of  himself  in  the  evening,  was 
to  come  the  next  day  to  transact  any  se- 
rious business  with  you,  having  inhaled 
only  a  very  matt  partUm  tf  Ae  9ame  gas, 
only  just  enough  to  make  him  6el  more 
comfortable  than  he  did  befiuey  would  yoo 
not  consider  him  less  sane,  less  rational, 
and  less  safe  in  eveiy  way,  than  if  he  had 
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ootbfeatfaadtliegMfttalll  Unqveitioo. 
My  joa  woald ;  and  in  exactly  the  wkiae 
proportiao  as  H  made  him  feel  more  oom- 
fortable»  you  would  be  eooTinoed  it  had 
dieqaaified  htm  hr  the  oeoopatioiis,  tl»e 
wfltcniont,  and  Ae  duliea  of  a  man>  I  do 
D0(  Miy  thai  he  would  be  wkoUg  diequali- 
fted.  Far  from  it.  He  himwlf  would  be 
more  liT^y,  more  ready,  and  more  ooofi* 
dent  of  himaelf  to  erery  way.  But  would 
he  in  reality  be  more  competent,  and 
mofe  deeerving  of  the  oonideoce  of  oth« 
ere  f  Meet  assuredly  not ;  and  you  see 
in  an  instant  in  this  case,  that  a  perfectly 
wim  man  would  not  trust  himself  to 
braertie,  though  but  in  a  small  quantity, 
what  was  capable  of  confusing,  and  even 
maddening,  his  brain. 

Again,  let  us  ask  of  the  Christian  phil- 
anthropist whether,  if  be  had  committed  to 
him  the  sovereignty  of  eome  newly^Sis- 
ooversd  Uaod,  fer  the  government  of 
whoee  inhabitants  he  had  to  make  laws, 
whaeb  should  mflueoce  the  character  and 
weUare  of  thoss  people  through  suocessiTe 
ages ;  if  also  they  had  hitherto  lived  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  use  and  properties 
of  inlfwricating  liquids-*Lei  us  ask  wheth* 
er,  thus  situated,  and  taking  into  account 
all  the  good,  and  all  the  evil,  already 
done  in  other  countries  by  the  introductioo 
oi  such  knowledge,  he  would  deem  it  be* 
nevolent  or  wiee  to  kitrodooe  such  indul- 
gBDoes  among  the  people  over  whom  he 
rated,  and  for  whose  virtue  and  happiness 
here  and  hereafter,  he  was  necessarily  so 
deeply  responsible  f 

Surely  there  are  few  who  would  not 
answer  to  this  question,  "  No.  Let  my 
people  go  on  in  their  ignorance  of  this  in- 
oeotiTe  to  passion  and  to  vwe;  It  is 
ssoogh  for  me  to  govern  them  aright, 
without  inventing  p  new  enemy  to  their 
vellum  in  this  aftiidal  and  extraordinary 


means  of  excitement ;  and  lest  my  own 
example  in  using  such  means  myself, 
even  in  moderathm,  should  induce  them 
10  use  it  to  excess,  I  will  cheerAilly  en- 
dure  the  inconvenienoe  of  removing  what 
is  to  me  an  innocent  enjoyment,  esteem- 
ing  it  a  privilege  to  do  so  fiv  the  sake  of 
tiioee  who  are  weaker  and  mere  ignorant 
thanmyerid" 

If,  then,  such  would  be  the  language, 
and  such  the  deoisico  of  every  sincere 
well-wisher  to  the  human  race,  should 
not  the  same  ibeling  opemte  at  least  as 
powerftiUy  in  a  country  already  suffering 
from  thk  fetal  knowledge,  in  all  its  do- 
mestk^  social,  and  political  interests? 
And  though,  happily  fer  us,  it  is  not  left 
to  any  single  individual  to  make  laws  for 
our  government  in  this  or  any  Other  re- 
spect, it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask,— • 
why  the  same  principle  which  would  in. 
duce  the  abedute  sovereign  to  give  up  his 
own  use  of  so  dangerous  an  indulgence 
for  the  sake  of  his  people,  doee  not  operate 
with  the  enlightened  Christian,  so  as  to 
call  forth  the  exercise  of  his  influence  to 
the  utmost  extent  in  the  same  benevolent 
cause  I 

Once  more  let  us  try  the  subject  in  a 
difierent  point  of  view.  There  is  much 
talk  in  the  present  day  of  the  wonderftil 
efiects  of  mesmerism ;  and,  without  en- 
tering  into  the  meriti  or  demerits  of  the 
question  at  large,  we  will  suppose,  for  an 
instant,  that  all  the  cases  we  rsad  of  are 
substantiated  by  sufRoient  proof.  If,  how. 
ever,  while  we  believed  this  mysterious 
agency  to  have  been  the  means  of  re- 
moving or  suspending  certain  maladies, 
we  knew  bejrond  a  doubt  that  It  had  been 
the  cause  of  death  to  many,  of  madness  to 
more,  and  of  misery  to  all  upon  whom  It 
operated  to  excess ;  if  no  one  either  could 
tell  exactly  how  fer  its  operadoo  was  safe. 
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bat  all  couM  peroeive  that  it  bad  a  po- 
ouliar  tendeiioy  to  lead  people  on  in  tbeir 
ezeroiee  of  it,  from  one  8tq>  to  aootber, 
until  reason  was  finally  orertbrown,  and 
folly  and  vioe  unsorapalously  oommitted 
under  its  influenoe ;  sbould  any  of  us  in 
our  senses,  seeing  and  knowing  all  tbis, 
be  willing  lo  introduce  tbe  practice  of 
mesmerism  into  our  families,  even  wben 
exercised  to  a  very  trifling  extent?  Sbould 
we  desire  to  make  it  a  part  of  our  social 
enjoyments?  or  sbould  we  not  ratber, 
considering  the  immense  amount  of  evil  it 
was  oapaUe  of  doing  in  proporticm  to  its 
good-^^m^  too  that  ike  good  totu  to  iho 
body,  and  the  etfil  to  the  mmd— e^uld  we 
not  rather  dismiss  the  system  altogether 
from  our  own  practice,  as  unworthy  tbe 
countenance  of  prudent  and  re^Kmrnble 
beings? 

Yes,  already  we  are  startled  at  the 
practice  of  this  strange  art  in  our  bospi- 
tals;  and  although  guiltless  of  having 
produced  any  deterioratkm  in  the  morals 
or  the  happiness  of  the  people,  already 
we  lode  with  suspicion  and  fS»ar  upon  that 
strong  mysterious  sleep  to  which  its  sub- 
jects are  consigned,  though  no  instance 
has  yet  occurred  of  its  iron  chains  being 
riveted  fer  more  than  a  certain  length  of 
time,  depending  entirely  upon  tbe  will  of 
the  operator.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  char, 
aeter  of  mesmerism,  with  all  its  acknow. 
lodged  barmlessness,  that  I  much  questkm 
whether  tbe  practice  of  it  as  a  social 
amusement,  even  to  a  moderate  extent, 
would  be  deemed  a  justifiable  indulgence 
among  rational  and  serious  people;  yet 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  such  individ. 
uals  allow  themselves  to  partake  every 
day,  and  in  their  most  pleasurable  and 
unguarded  moments,  of  an  indulgence  fbr 
more  diflfeult  to  limit  in  degree,  and  im- 
measurably beyond  all  that  is  yet  known 


of  mesmerism  m  tlM  danger  of  Ha  re- 
suits. 

It  is  true,  thai  on  tbaplea  of  beaMi,  of 
eomfhrt,  but  mors  especially  of  habit,  wine 
has  already  obtained  dominion  over  oar 
land,  while  mesmerism  is  hot  a  atimnger 
to  our  shores,  and  justly  a  sospeotad  one; 
but  if  CO  tbe  ground  of  its  bemg  likely  Is 
do  raoie  harm  than  good,  and  particalarly 
mortd  harm  opposed  to  phifmeal  good,  we 
discountenance  the  one,  how,  on  the  mam 
ground,  can  we  find  a  pretenoe  fer  cdier- 
ishing  tbe  other?  The  very  &ct  that 
intoxicating  drinks  am  only  fn  their  Ugh- 
est  use  do  good  to  the  body,  while  tbey  liave 
proved  themselves  most  ftitally  deleterioos 
to  the  jnind,  ought  of  itself  to  be  soffioieot 
to  make  the  Christian  philanthmpist  paose^ 
in  order  to  weigh  the  subject  carefvlly, 
impartially,  and  with  mfereoce  to  the 
divine  law,  which  teaches  us  tiial  the  seal 
of  man  is  above  all  calculatko  pieuioai 
in  the  sight  of  his  Maker. 

One  of  the  most  potent  argameotB  in 
&vor  of  tbe  use  of  wine,  as  it  has  oper- 
ated practically  upon  society,  and  eepe- 
eially  upon  young  men  of  bopefbl  talent, 
is,  that  some  of  our  most  pedlar  writers, 
as  well  as  our  most  distinguished  men  of 
genius,  have  been  addicted  to  tbe  use  of 
it,  in  a  measure  fkr  exceeding  tbe  boimds 
of  moderation.  It  is  a  lamentable  fbct, 
that  such  has  been  the  case ;  bm  what- 
ever may  be  the  fksoination  which  popu- 
lar applause  has  thrown  around  the  poblie 
career  of  such  men,  we  need  ofdy  look 
into  their  private  lives,  to  ifee  how  &r  they 
were  in  reality  from  being  objeota  worthy 
either  of  envy  or  of  imitation. 

No;  these  are  not  tbe  men  whom  «ftBr- 
ages  regard  as  the  beoeibolors  of  tbeir 
race ;  and  even  if  they  were,  what  dark 
and  gloomy  chronicle  shall  tell  of  die 
numbers  now  without  a  name,  of  equal  or 
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superior  genius  to  them,  but  with  less 
abilit  J  to  exercise  that  genius,  not  in  eon. 
sequence^  but  in  spite  of,  suoh  habits  of 
excess  f  And,  after  all,  it  is  the  number 
of  men  of  talent  which  makes  a  nation 
great  and  wise.  It  is  not  here  and  there 
a  genius  flashing  in  a  century  of  igno- 
rance. I  repeat,  such  men  are  not  the 
pillars  we  depend  upon  for  the  intellectual 
and  moral  dignity  of  our  nation.  Start- 
ling,  brilliant,  and  eccentric,  their  course 
resembles  only  that  of  the  fiery  comet — a 
blaze  in  the  heavens— a  wonder  to  the 
eyes  of  men.  Yet  how  difTerent  from  the 
milder  planet,  or  the  fixed  and  constant 
star,  to  which  the  traveller  turns  with 
trusting  heart,  and  by  which  the  mariner 
steers  his  trackless  course  along  the 
mighty  deep ! 

It  is  to  men  of  deep  thought,  of  patient 
labor,  and,  above  all,  of  steady  mind,  that 
society  owes  the  greatest  blessing,  which 
it  is  the  privilege  of  enlightened  intellect 
to  impart ;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  that 
steadiness  of  purpose,  that  fixedness  of 
resolve,  and  that  supremacy  of  the  mind 
over  the  body,  which  are  essential  to  the 
efficient  working  out  of  any  great  and 
lasting  good,  it  has  always  been  found 
necessary  to  lead  a  temperate  and  abste- 
mious  life,  both  as  regards  bodily  indul- 
gence  and  animal  excitement. 

And  if  this  is  necessary  for  superior 
minds,  in  order  to  their  beneficial  exer- 
cise for  the  good  of  the  community  at 
Urge,  it  is  at  least  equally  so  for  common 
minds,  as  a  means  of  preserving  them 
from  those  follies  and  inconsistencies  which 
are  sufficiently  called  forth  by  the  ordi- 
oaxy  course  of  social  and  worldly  afliiirs. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  gener- 
alEiy  of  mankind  are  so  fortified  against 
the  erils,  perplexities,  and  dangers  of  this 
life,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the 


harmlessness  of  the  dove,  that  they  can 
afilbrd  to  risk  the  consequences  of  perpet- 
ually  adding  to  the  stimulus  which  incites 
to  sensation  and  to  action,  just  so  much 
as  they  take  away  from  the  calm  judg- 
ment that  is  so  often  needed  to  control  our 
feelings,  and  to  teach  us  how  to  act  aright. 
Hence  an  endless  catalogue  of  evils,  aris- 
ing from  the  miscalculations,  oversights  in 
business,  hasty  conclusions,  intemperate 
expressions,  weakness  under  temptation, 
and  general  subserviency  of  principle  to 
inclination,  among  men  ;  while  among 
women  the  sad  consequences  of  the  tell- 
tale  tongue,  the  sudden  impulse,  and  the 
wilful  act,  have  been  scarcely  less  calam- 
itous. To  women,  especially,  the  excite- 
ment  of  society  alone  is  oflen  enough,  and 
too  much  fer  the  equanimity  of  minds  over 
which  there  has  been  exercised  no  habit- 
ual control ;  and  after  the  accustomed 
means  of  increasing  that  excitement  have 
been  freely,  though  not  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world  too  freely  used,  how 
many  through  the  long,  dull,  weary,  morn- 
ing hours,  have  to  look  back  with  shame 
to  the  confused  and  busy  scenes  of  the 
previous  evening,  among  which  the  dim, 
but  certain  witness  of  their  own  folly 
stands  ferth  conspicuous,  as  if  to  warn 
them  against  ever  venturing  upon  the 
same  unguarded  course  again ! 

But  it  would  require  volumes  to  detail 
even  the  most  femiliar  instances  arising 
from  this  practice  as  it  prevails  in  society, 
impregnating  with  its  poison  the  secret 
springs  of  feeling,  and  stimulating  to  all 
thoee  little  acts,  thoughts,  looks,  and  words, 
which  constitute  the  hegmningi  of  evil,  and 
which  may  justly  be  compared  to  sparks 
applied  to  a  long  train  of  mischief,  inclu- 
ding the  practice  of  every  kind  of  selfish- 
ness, duplicity,  and  too  often  bad  feith. 
Would  thai  peculiar  look,  fer  instanoe, 
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ImTe  been  gifen— would  that  wotd  luiTe 
ptased  the  fiur  speaker's  lips— would  that 
strange  eccentric  act  hare  been  oonunitted, 
had  no  artificial  stimulus  been  used?  Oh, 
woman !  reckless  woman !  how  often  has 
thy  character  reeeiTed  a  bias,  and  thj 
whole  life  a  shade,  from  the  consequences 
of  some  rash  purpoee  conceived  without  a 
thought  of  harm,  and  acted  upon  from  the 
sudden  impulse  of  a  moment !  How  often 
has  the  friend  of  thy  bosom  been  wounded, 
Ae  lore  of  years  destroyed,  and  shipwreck 
made  of  happiness  and  peaoe,  from  the 
mere  indulgence  of  a  transient  inclination 
too  impetuous  fbr  reason  to  control !  And 
yet  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  temp- 
tation from  the  excitement  incident  to  so- 
ciety, woman  is  the  first  to  place  herself 
in  peril  by  voluntarily  adding  to  the  stim- 
ulus, of  which  she  has  already  more  than 
her  natural  prudence  can  restrain. 

Thus,  then,  we  venture  to  trifle  with 
the  immortal  mind ;  thus  we  presumptu- 
ously dare  to  ruffle  the  calm  of  that 
bright  mirror  which  ought  to  reflect  the 
image  of  Divinity ! 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this  sub- 
ject which  has  proved  a  very  conclusive 
one  with  me,  and  no  doubt  with  many 
others.  After  a  person  has  partaken 
even  sparingly  of  intoxicating  stimulus, 
I  cannot  believe  that  he  is  in  so  suitable 
a  condition  to  pray  as  he  was  before; 
and  yet  the  habitual  frame  of  the  Chris- 
tian's mind  should  be  such,  as  that  he 
may  be  ready  at  any  hour,  or  at  any  mo- 
ment,  to  ofler  up  those  secret  appeals  for 
Divine  sanction,  guidance,  and  support, 
without  which  we  cannot  expect  to  be 
kept  in  safety,  in  our  going  out,  or  com- 
ing in — ^when  we  begin  the  day,  or  when 
we  lie  down  to  sleep  at  night.  Besides 
which,  there  are  all  those  momentary  lit- 
tle occurrences  of  daily  life  by  which  we 


are  sufprlaad  into  era  wmps  iie<|iieirtfy 
than  by  obvioua  temptatkna— those  sad- 
den qnestioiis  which  we  sometiiDes  can. 
not  answer  without  a  sscrel  pnifsr  tksi 
OUT  lips  may  be  kept  firein  speaking  gaQe 
— those  trials  of  temper,  and  those  tests 
of  principle,  against  which  we  havs  need 
to  fortify  ourselves  by  watchfiilness  as 
well  as  by  prayer.  And  bow  is  k  possi- 
ble we  should  be  so  ooostsntly  sad  en- 
tirely  on  our  guard  as  we  sugfat  other* 
wise  be,  while  under  the  fnfloeoce  evee 
of  the  slightest  degree  of  this  kind  of 
stimulus  ? 

There  are  but  few  penona»  I  should 
suppose,  who  would  think  of  preparing 
themselves  for  the  duties  of  pubtio  wor- 
ship by  the  use  of  wine ;  yet,  if  there  be 
one  situation  in  which  we  are  less  in 
danger  from  temptation  than  all  othen.  it 
may  reasonably  be  said  to  be  when  Chris- 
tian friends  go  up  to  the  house  of  God  in 
company.  He  to  whom  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  are  laid  bare — He  knows  that  ereo 
here  the  busy  raind  has  enough  to  6q 
to  call  in  its  wandering  thoughts*  and 
keep  them  fixed  upon  the  words  of  the 
preacher,  or  upon  the  supreme  object  of 
adoration.  But  if  here,  when  surround- 
ed with  all  that  can  remind  us  by  assod* 
ation  and  habit  of  the  solenm  purpose 
for  which  a  serious,  and  apparently  ooi. 
ted,  community  of  immortal  b^ngs  are 
met — if  even  here,  while  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel  are  laid  before  us,  wink 
preyer  and  praise  are  ascending  from  the 
multitude  around,  we  are  unable  to  con- 
trol the  faculties  of  the  mind  so  as  to 
bnng  them  under  subjection  to  the  solemn 
requirements  of  the  great  duty  of  public 
worship,  what  must  be  the  difficulty  of 
exercising  a  suitable  control  over  our 
thoughts  and  actions  when  not  reminded 
of  these   things,   when   surrounded    by 
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woridly  or  tbougMaif  ooropurions,  when 
— lykled  with  the  world  fai  its  stirring, 
lmportunnlB»  and  nooewnry  nrooatioBf, 
or  when  mudng ,  eo  fhr  as  Christians  can 
mixt  viih  iu  plaaaares  and  amusements. 

In  addkioQ  lo  the  duties  of  public  wor- 
shim  ^^^^'^  ^^^  ^^^^''^  of  priTato  detolion — 
thno  is  tho  leading  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tureS)  the  prayer  of  the  fiunily,  and  the 
pnjer  of  the  olosel;  and  how  often  must 
tbeee  be  attended  to  at  a  time  when  the 
bodily  frame  ie  aaihausted,  and  when,  con- 
eeqnently,  temptation  is  strong  upon  those 
who  are  addicted  to  such  habits,  to  supply 
with  momentary  stimuUie  the  enfeel4ed 
energies  of  the  mind.  What  theut  I  ask, 
and  I  would  ask  it  kindly  and  solemnly,  is 
the  nature  of  those  prayers  which  are  of* 
fered  up  under  such  stimulus  ?  are  they 
not  oAen  mere  words,  compiled  ftom  a  set 
of  familiar  phrases,  with  which  the  heart 
has  no  living  or  present  sympathy  t  And 
though  to  the  mere  formal  hearer  tney 
may  exhibit  no  perceptible  deficiency,  He 
to  whom  tbey  are  addressed  knows  well 
that  tbey  hare  little  to  do  with  that  wor- 
ship, which  he  has  expressly  declared  to 
be  accepuble  only  when  ofiered  m  tpirii 
tmd  m  truth. 

There  are  social  and  conrivial  meetings 
often  held  at  the  houses  of  religious  pec* 
pie ;  and  &r  be  it  from  me  to  wish  that 
it  should  be  otherwise.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  attempt  to  throw  a  shadow  over 
what  I  am  happy  in  believing  is  the  bright- 
est  aspect  of  human  life — the  path  along 
which  the  Christian  walks  humbly  with 
his  God.  Individually  I  have  perhaps 
rather  too  strong  a  tendency  to  think  that 
religious  people  should,  above  all  others, 
tmdentand  the  science  of  rational  enjoy, 
ment,  and  exhibit  before  the  world  the  im> 
portant  truth,  that  even  earthly  happiness 
may  be  innocently,  cordially,  and  the 


roughly  enjoyed.  In  this  very  enjoy, 
ment,  however,  there  fai  excitement  enough 
Ibr  the  safety  of  what  oo^t  to  be  the 
habitual  frame  of  the  Christian's  ndnd,  in 
the  meeting  of  friends,  hi  the  freedom  of  so- 
cial convene,  and,  above  all,  hi  the  exhtla- 
rating  and^lightful  sensatkm  of  tmhing, 
heart  to  heart,  and  hand  to  hand,  with  those 
whom  we  love  and  admire,  in  one  great, 
one  common,  and  one  gk>rio«8  cause. 

There  hi  sufficient  exdteroent,  too,  oc- 
casioned by  the  general  advocacy  of  this 
cause,  by  the  public  meetings,  and  the 
thrilling  eloquence  so  often  heard  on  these 
occasions— there  is  excitement  enough  in 
all  this,  and  sometimes  too  much,  hr  the 
even  balance  of  the  Christian's  feelings 
and  temper,  without  the  additkm  of  ardfi- 
eial  stimulus  applied  to  the  animal  frame, 
which  at  best  produces  only  a  transient 
accession  of  enetgy,  to  be  followed  by  a 
lassitude  and  exhaustion  unknown  to  those 
who  never  use  such  stimulus. 

i  am,  however,  one  of  tiiose  who  be- 
lieve, that,  in  the  sight  of  Ood,  our  habitual 
and  secret  feelings  are  of  as  much  impor- 
tanoe  as  the  energy  we  carry  with  usfailo 
public  efibrt.  I  believe  that  the  ranks  of 
the  blessed  in  an  eternity  of  hsppiness 
will  be  filled  up,  not  by  tlwss  who  have 
merely  moved  others  in  a  righteous  cause, 
but  by  the  meek  and  humble  followers  of 
a  crucified  Saviour,  whose  coosislsnt  walk 
on  earth  has  been  in  conformity  with  Us 
precepts,  and  under  the  guidance  of  his 
Spirit.  It  is  not  what  we  do^  but  what  we 
are^  that  we  must  be  judged  by  in  the 
great  day  of  account ;  and  it  is  therefeie 
the  Christian's  duty  lo  exsmine  every  mo> 
tive,  to  watch  every  act,  and  to  control 
every  impulse,  so  that  his  private  as  well 
as  his  public  life  shall  be  acceptable  in  the 
Divine  sight. 

Were  this  not  the  case— were  it  lawfU 
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or  expedient  lor  the  Christiao^.to  throw  the 
whole  energy  of  his  mind  and  body  inU> 
one  grent  public  efibrti  apd  to  leave  nothing 
for  his  private  hours,  for  his  family,  or  for 
the  religion  of  his. closet,  but  nervous  irri- 
tation, weariness,  or  senseless  sleep,  I 
should  be  willing  to  allow  that  the  use  of 
stimulants  might  be  favorable  to  such  a 
course  of  action.  Indeed,  I  am  but  too 
well  assured,  that  many  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  oratorical  power,  many  startling 
flashes  of  brilliant  genius,  and  many  sin- 
gle efforts,  almost  supernatural  in  their 
force  and  their  effect,  have  been  produced 
under  the  influence  of  this  kind  of  excite- 
ment. But  who  has  followed  the  individ- 
uals, from  whom  such  extraordinary  ac- 
tion emanated,  home  to  their  families  or 
their  closets  ?  or,  having  so  followed  them, 
who  would  pronounce  upon  their  oondition 
there  as  being  that  of  happy  men— of  men 
whose  daily  and  hourly  conduct  constituted 
one  continued  homage  to  the  purity,  the  ho» 
liness,  and  the  benignity  of  their  Creator  ? 

No.  I  appeal  to  common  sense,  to  ex- 
perimice,  and  to  observation  of  the  world 
in  general,  whether  the  individuals  thus 
occasionally  wrought  upon  by  artificial 
stimulus  for  a  particular  and  transitory 
purpose,  are  not,  of  all  mankind,  the  least 
enviable  in  their  private  experience  and 
habits,  the  most  irritable  in  their  feelings, 
and  the  most  weary  of  life  and  its  accu- 
mulated  ills  1 

Just  in  proportion  then  as  the  religious 
professor  allows  himself  to  approach  to 
dib  extreme,  his  private  life  «nd  the  se- 
cret history  of  his  religious  character  be- 
come stamped  with  an  impress  fearfully 
at  variance  with  the  calm  purity,  the  clear 
intelligence,  and  the  high  spiritual  enjoy- 
ment which  constitute  the  Christian's  hap- 
piest forotaste  of  the  blessedness  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom. 


Such  observatiaiM,  however,  Mong  on- 
ly  to  the  theory  of  this  dangerous  pno- 
tice.  Facts,  awfiil&cts^attMledliyniii. 
istera  of  every  rel^;ioaB  denomiiiatioo,  aie 
not  wanting  to  assure  us,  that  of  die 
causes  of  roligious  deekosiSb  now  pre- 
vailing  in  the  world,  the  drinkii]^  tiaages 
of  our  enlightened  country  hare  been  the 
most  fiital  in  their  oonsequenoes. 

The  author  of  <' Anti-Baodbiia,"  Ittm. 
seli^  a  minister  of  rol%kw,  and  one  who 
has  spent  no  small  amount  of  time  and 
talent  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject, 
has  the  following  passage  In  hia  Taloahle 
work,  and  I  know  not  how  I  can  more  ap- 
propriately close  this  chapter. 

"  Let  OS  look  round  otir  congregations, 
and  enumerate  those  opening  buds  oi 
promise  which  have  been  withered  and 
blasted,  and  let  us  inquiro  also  into  the 
influence  which  destroyed  our  hopes,  and 
the  peace  and  respectaUlity  of  the  of. 
fenders,  and  we  shall  find  that  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  these  drinb 
have  been  the  remote  or  proximate  cause. 
I  have  seen  the  youthful  professor,  whose 
zeal,  talent,  re^>ectability,  end  consistent 
piety,  have  promised  much  to  the  church 
and  the  worid,  led  on  firom  moderate  to 
immoderate  draughts,  in  the  end  become 
a  tippler,  dismissed  from  the  church,  dis- 
owned by  his  friends,  himself  a  nuisance 
to  society,  and  his  femily  in  rags.  I  have 
seen  the  generous  tradesrfian,  by  whose 
zeal  for  the  Gospel,  and  at  whose  expense 
too  the  ministers  of  roligion  have  been  in- 
troduced  into  a  destitute  village,  and  even, 
tually  a  house  erected  for  God,  and  a 
flourishing  choroh  formed,  himself  ex- 
cluding himself  by  his  love  of  strong  drink.  ^ 
Would  to  God  these  instances  were  soli- 
tary !  But,  alas !  they  are  not.  Almost  | 
every  churoh  and  every  minister  have  to  g 
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weep  fffmt  npiittiMl  IwpM  Uasled,  mod 
Quiilkiiity  outnged  by  Umm  drinks. 

«« We  nrait  hero  also  obsenre,  that  if 
bm  oos  neober  of  the  cfaiiroh  had  bade. 
aliideB,  if  but  one  angel  of  the  ehureh 
hadfiUlenyOrbiitoae  bopefbl  oontert  bad 
been  ksl,  threvgh  the  nee  of  alooholio 
dfidts,  the  thought  that  only  one  had  been 
betfvyed  and  onmipled,  ought  to  make  os 
reeolTe  to  abstain.  The  oonsideratlon  that 
what  had  destroyed  one  might  injure  mamf, 
woald,  were  not  our  hearts  more  than 
usually  hard,  prompl  us  to  vow  nerer  to 
touch  or  taste  agahi.  But  we  have  not 
to  tell  of  oas,  but  of  sumy,  that  have  been 
ruined.  The  hopeM  ministers  of  the 
sanctuary  who  have  fallen  an  not  a  few. 
And  as  to  members  and  young  people  of 
the  highest  promise,  who  have  been  lost 
to  die  church  through  this  practice,  these 
migfac  be  counted  by  thousands." 

Such  are  the  words  of  one  of  the  most 
zealousadvooatesoftotalabstineTOe;  and 
I  give  them  in  preference  to  my  own,  be- 
cause I  should  be  sorry  to  presume  upon 
any  right  I  may  have,  as  a  private  indi- 
vidoal,  to  interfbre  with  the  habits,  or 
question  the  judgment  of  those,  who, 
thinkhig  diflferently  from  myself  in  this 
respect,  faithfully  fill  the  high  station  of 
ministeri  of  the  Gospel  •  Of  them,  and  of 
religious  professors  in  general,  all  I  ask 
is,  that  they  would  give  the  subject  their 
eordial  and  serious  consideration,  while 
tfaey  ask  how  many  the  force  of  their  ex- 
ample  might  possibly  preserve  fWnn  the 
&tal  consequences  of  this  insidious  habit. 
The  question  has  now  become  one  which 
can  no  longer  be  put  firom  us  as  unworthy 
of  examination,  without  a  dereliction  of 
dttty.  With  the  result  of  such  examina- 
tkm  I  have  nothing  to  do.  Lei  every  one 
heJmBypermimiedimhi»omHwdnd,nmem' 


h&tingihaiJMpenutukm  can  only  be  the 
result  of  serious,  perssvering,  and  fsipor. 
tti;  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Torii  ABsniciaQB. 

If  the  brilliant  career  of  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  men  has  been  suddenly 
arrested  by  intemperance,  and  if  the  pri- 
vate career  of  othera  has  from  the  same 
cause  been  overspread  by  a  premature 
and  total  darkness,  if,  too,  we  have  to  la- 
ment the  obvious  and  lamentable  fall  of  • 
pillara  in  the  church  of  God,  what  roost 
be  the  amount  of  genius  dimmed,  and  re- 
ligious hope  extinguished,  of  which  the 
world  has  taken  no  account,  and  which 
can  be  computed  only  by  Him,  without 
whose  knowledge  not  so  much  as  a  spar- 
row  falls  to  the  ground ! 

I  speak  still  of  a  moderate  use  of  those 
stimulants  which  at  onoe  excite  and  soothe. 
I  speak  of  cases  in  which  just  so  much  is 
taken  as  to  lull  the  mind  into  a  sort  of 
agreeable  repose,  or  into  the  still  more 
agreeable  belief  that  it  is  actually  em- 
ployed, when  in  reality  it  is  not,  or  at  least 
not  to  any  practical  or  useftil  purpose. 
For  this,  after  all,  is  the  roost  delusive 
tendency  both  of  alcohol  and  laudanum, 
to  create,  when  taken  in  rooderation,  a 
pleasing  sensation  of  activity  in  the  nerv- 
ous system,  while  thought  flows  oo  in  so 
mixed  and  uncertain  a  current,  as  seldom 
to  prompt  to  any  definite  purpose,  or  con- 
tinued action— in  that  dreamy,  after-din- 
ner state,  so  little  removed  from  mere  ani. 
mal  existence.  And  henoe,  as  this  state 
becomes  habitual,  that  weakness  of  reso. 
lutioui  indolence,  and  inability  for  prompt 
I  and  eneigetio   effi>rt9  which   mark    the 
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characters  of  these  who  indulge  ia  the 
frequent  use  of  intoxicating  drinks*  With 
such  persons,  eren  while  they  seldom  or 
never  exceed  the  hounds  of  what  the 
world  calls  moderation,  what  a  fearful 
proportion  of  their  lives  is  spent  in  this 
kind  of  half-ezistence— in  merely  dream- 
ing  that  they  live ;  and  if  the  claims  of 
society,  business,  or  public  usefblness  de* 
mand  from  them  at  certain  seasons  a  de- 
gree of  extra  exertion,  how  abundantly 
do  they  afterwards  indemnify  themselves 
fer  their  loss  of  ease,  by  applying  fresh 
stimulants  to  relieve  the  weariness  under 
which  they  necessarily  suffer ! 

By  what  means  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  secured  against  ultimate  excess 
and  ruin,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
With  them,  all  is  left  to  chance,  to  bodily 
constitution,  and  to  habit.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  from  among  their  ranks, 
intemperance  selects  its  most  sure  and 
most  willing  victims.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation,  too,  that  at  no  stage  of  life 
are  mankind  exempt  from  the  liability  of 
falling  under  this  temptation.  I  remem- 
ber, when  a  girl,  hearing  a  gent|eman — 
and  he  certainly  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  English  school,  a  man  of  enlightened 
mind,  too,  on  almost  every  subject  except 
the  most  important  one— I  remember  hear- 
ing  this  man  boast  that  he  had  been  the 
means  of  making  his  neighbor  a  drunk- 
ard.  He  used  to  tell,  also,  at  the  same 
time,  how  this  neighbor,  in  early  youth  an 
honest,  upright  man,  retained  the  strictest 
morals,  and  the  most  complete  self-mas- 
tery, especially  in  this  respect,  until  the 
age  of  thirty ;  when,  as  a  married  man, 
and  the  father  of  a  family,  he  fell  into  the 
snare  of  the  tempter,  never  to  escape  un- 
til the  hand  of  death  removed  him  from 
the  commission  of  sin,  to  the  endurance 
of  its  consequences.     ^ 


.  It  aaeds,  however,  oooaiderable  ezperi* 
•noe  of  bwnan  life,  and  a 
lengthened  obeeivatoi  of  the 
which  lake  place  in  individuak  and 
lies^  to  be  able  to  timoe  out  the  realty  of 
the  curse  of  intempenuioe  in  ite  gradaal 
operation  upon  the  hearts  and  the  Itvev  of 
our  fellow-oreaturea.  In  shortt  we  mnal 
he  able  to  look  bade  to  what  the  dninkefd 
was,  to  see  finom  whence  be  has  fiUbo ; 
and  by  that  far-off  eminftpoe  to  oompme 
the  extent  of  his  loss,  and  the  depth  of  his 
degradation.  The  young,  and  tboae  who 
have  little  knowle^  of  the  world,  are 
pot  able  to  do  this;  yet  such  is  the  force 
of  habit,  that  we  genermlly  find  the  young 
more  willing  than  the  old,  or  even  the 
middle-aged,  to  eome  forward  and  join 
the  ranks  of  those  who  entirely  avoid 
these  drinks.  It  ia  not  to  them,  however, 
that  we  can  look  for  those  strong  convic- 
tions of  the  reality  of  the  evil,  which 
naturally  impress  the  minds  of  penons 
who  have  bec^  in  a  manner  compelled  to 
trace  out  the  private  histoiy  of  the  victim 
of  intemperance.  They  can  know  noth- 
ing of  the  youth  of  early  promiae  which 
once  dawned  upon  yon  poor  outcast  from 
society — how,  fondly  cherished  by  a  da- 
ting mother,  he  grew  up  the  pride  of  all 
the  household — how  the  light  of  superior 
intellect  adorned  his  mind,  while  bean^ 
beamed  upon  his  brow,  and  wit  and  hu- 
mor woke  the  ready  laugh  which  ever 
welcomed  him  among  his  friends.  It  is 
for  those  only  who  have  been  intimately 
associated  with  this  child  of  hope,  really 
to  feel  the  heart-sickening  spectacle  of  his 
gradual  fall — ^his  beauty  faded,  his  intel 
lect  impaired,  his  wit  become  pro&ne  or 
low,  or  quenched  in  childish  teare^-not 
one  of  all  his  admiring  and  convivial 
friends  who  would  now  acknowledtge  him. 
Not  one,  did  we  sayt     No,  not  one 
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bis  ooiDiMuiii9Dt  of  the  midnight 
nrely  or  the  jorial  boerd.  But  though 
all  have  finveken  or  dieowoed  him,  in  the 
looe  chamber  of  hia  widowed  mother} 
tears  aie  frlling  still,  while  prayers  are 
breathing  forth  the  rery  soal  of  that  fond 
woman  whose  love  is  strong  as  death; 
aad,  strange  to  say^  she  who  has  suffered 
most,  and  been  most  humblsd  by  his  deg* 
rsdatioo,  is  the  last,  the  rery  last,  to  cast 
him  off.  She  who  admired  him  most  in 
his  young  beauty,  who  laid  her  hand  so 
proudly  on  the  golden  curls  which  graced 
his  noble  brow,  she  looks  upon  him  with 
a  mother's  fondness  still,  and  would  fold 
him  to  her  bosom— oh,  how  fondly  I — ^yet. 
3he,  however,  is  no  philosopher,  knows 
little  of  the  wants  of  human  nature,  or  the 
liaoipline  required  to  bring  it  baok  from 
lisease  and  wretchedness  to  a  healthy  and 
honorable  state ;  and  thus  when  the  prod. 
ig»l  comes  back,  as  he  does  oocasionally, 
to  shars  the  scanty  pittance  refused  to 
him  elsewhere,  she  places  thoughtlessly 
before  him  the  tempting  draught,  in  her 
blind  and  foolish  ignorance  deeming  it 
necessary,  when  taken  in  moderation,  for 
the  restoration  of  his  wasted  strength. 
Thus  it  is  easy  to  perceire  that  such  a 
mother  can  exercise  no  beneficial  influ- 
ence over  her  infatuated  son  ;  and  if  not 
the  mother,  with  all  her  teodemees  and 
untiring  affection,  who»  then,  is  to  be 
looked  to  for  assistance  in  tlie  hour  of 
needl 

It  is  in  fact  this  blind  and  persevering 
determination  to  advocate  the  use  of  a 
wtoderaie  quantity,  which  produces  nearly 
all  the  excess  now  existing  in  the  world. 
It  has  been  justly  said,  that  no  one  was 
ever  yet  allured  into  the  ranks  of  intem- 
perance by  its  actual  victims,  after  they 
had  obviously  become  such.  Far  mors 
calculated  to  warn  and  to  deter,  is  the 


wretched  and  disgusting  spectacle  the 
drunkard  exhibits  to  the  world;  and  if 
the  choioe  were  now  submitted  to  the 
young  beginner,  whether  he  would  lose  a 
right  hand  or  a  right  eye,  or  consign  him- 1 
self  to  such  a  fote,  most  assuredly  he 
would  prefer  the  former,  so  opposed  is  the 
last  stage  of  intemperance  to  ev^y  thing 
we  esteem  as  desirable  of  imitation :  it  is 
besides  so  generally  ooosidersd  by  the 
world  as  being  easy  to  retreat,  after  hav- 
ing once  gone  too  far,  that  the  jroung  be* 
ginner  never  discovers  how  this  situation 
can  possibly  be  his,  until  it  has  actually 
become  so. 

We  are  all  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
looking  upon  the  sins  of  intemperance  as 
belonging  only  to  its  extreme  stage  of  deg. 
radation ;  but  did  men  sin  no  nx>re  tm- 
der  its  influence  than  they  do  in  this  help- 
less and  abject  state,  the  evil  itself  would 
be  lessened  by  an  fimaaing  amount.  It  is 
not  excess  to  which  the  ruflian  yields 
himself  when  he  contemplates  a  deed  of 
horror.  That  would  disqualify  his  arm 
for  the  fatal  blow.  No,  it  is  what  is  con- 
sidered moderation  which  stimulates  to 
the  practice,  not  only  of  open  and  daring 
crime,  but  of  all  those  acts  of  deception 
employed  to  betray  the  innocent  and  the 
unwary  to  their  own  destruction.  It  is 
the  moderate  draught  which  fires  the  pas- 
sions of  the  revengeful  and  the  malignant 
— in  short,  which  gives  the  moving  im- 
pulse to  that  vast  machinery  of  guilt, 
which  scatters  misery  and  ruin  anaongft 
our  fellow^creatures,  which  desolates  their 
homes,  shuts  them  out  from  Christian  fel- 
lowship, and  lowers  our  whole  country  in 
the  scale  of  moral  worth.  It  is  this  moder- 
ate portion  which  invariably  makes  bad 
men  worse-— need  we  inquire,  whether  it 
ever  yet  was  known  to  make  good  men 
better  I 
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Great  and  gloriois,  theo^  as  the  results 
6f  the  temperaoce  movement  have  been 
in  reclaiming  those  who  appeared  to  be 
Irretrievably  lost  to  their  friends  and  to 
society,  its  most  beneficial  operation,  and 
that  to  which  we  look  fbr  the  greatest 
good,  is  its  power  to  arrest  the  downward 
progress  of  the  moderate,  before  they  shall 
have  lost  caste  among  their  fellow.men. 
In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  some  powerful  and  imme- 
diate check  against  so  much  as  tasting  the 
dangerous  draught.  This  check  has  been 
tried  by  a  mere  promise  to  a  friend  for  a 
stated  period,  and  has  often  proved  suffi- 
cient fbr  the  time,  though  the  opposite 
cases  in  which  it  has  failed,  may  be  reck- 
oned as  a  diousand  to  one ;  for,  until  the 
temperance  principle  was  made  known. 
It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  such  friends, 
that  their  part,  and  a  very  important  one 
in  the  work  of  reformation,  was  to  jmn 
with  the  tempted  in  totally  abstaining. 

And  here  let  us  observe,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  peculiar  and  striking  features  of  in- 
temperance as  a  vice,  that  its  victims  often 
loathe  the  very  monster  on  whose  polluted 
altars  they  are  ofiering  up  their  lives; 
nay,  th^y  even  loathe  themselves,  and 
hate  and  despise  the  tyranny  whose  badge 
of  cruel  servitude  they  wear.  In  this 
state  the  struggles  of  the  wretched  victim 
to  escape,  are  sometimes  most  painful  and 
heart-rending  to  the  confidential  friend  to 
whom  they  are  disclosed.  Sometimes 
prayer  is  resorted  to,  sometimes  penance. 
Every  device  which  a  wounded  spirit  can 
suggest,  except  the  only  sure  and  eflfect- 
ual  one,  is  by  turns  adopted  and  renoun- 
ced ;  and  still,  though  torn  and  lacerated 
by  a  thousand  agonies,  which  the  untempt- 
ed  can  never  know,  until  within  the  last 
few  years,  these  miserable  and  isolated 
beings  cried  to  their  fellow-cceatures  for 


help  in  vain.  Sometimes,  by  the  oaeirj 
of  God,  they  have  been  enabled  to  main-  J 
tain  through  life  a  station  of  respectabilifj  I 
at  the  cost  of  a  lingering  struggle  almoet  i 
too  painful  for  nature  to  endure;  ar.d  * 
sometimes  at  an  advanced  age,  as  bodily 
infirmities  have  increased,  the  enemy  ax 
last  has  conquered  them. 

How  little  have  such  individuals  known 
that  the  very  moderation  which  they  con- 
tinued to  practise  as  lessening  their  difiw 
culty,  was  in  reality  the  cause  of  all  their 
suffering  !  One  prompt  and  decided  eObrt 
to  put  away  the  perilous  thing  entered 
and  ybr  ever^  would  have  placed  theoi  tm. 
mediately  on  the  side  of  safotj,  where 
temptatKMi  would  soon  have  ceased  aho. 
gether  to  assail  their  peace.  But,  instead 
of  such  an  efibrt,  their  whole  lives  have 
been  a  continued  conflict,  often  carried  on 
in  weakness  and  distress ;  one  perpetual 
sacrifice  made  at  the  expense  of  cheerfbl- 
ness  and  social  feeling ;  one  act  of  painfiil 
self-denial,  having  every  hour  to  be  renew- 
ed, and  ccHisequently  never  bringing  its 
appropriate  reward  of  gratitude  and  joy.  : 
In  justice  to  ourselves,  then,  it  is  but  right  | 
that  we  should  adopt  a  mode  of  acting  | 
prudently,  at  once  more  safe,  and  infinite- 
ly  less  irksome  and  destructive  to  our  \ 
happiness.  As  an  act  of  duty  to  God,  it  | 
is  highly  essential  that  we  shoold  make  a  j 
more  entire  and  less  grudging  sacrifice; 
while  as  an  act  of  benevolence  to  our  lel- 
low-creatures,  it  is  not  less  important  tfaa:  | 
we  should  show  them  how  practicaUs  U  m,  j 
cheerftilly,  promptly,  and  wholly  to  abstain,  t 

While  speaking  of  the  extreme  pais  ' 
and  difficulty  of  partial  abstinence,  when 
opposed  to  inclination,  acircumstaoos  has  ^ 
been  brought  to  my  recollection  wfaioh 
affected  me  powerfully  at  the  time,  though 
it  fiuled  to  convince  me  of  the  nnkindnesb 
and  inconsistency  of  my  own  conduct.   It 
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was  on  the  oocamooof  soom  viaiten  arriT- 
iog  at  my  &ther'B  bomey  when  all  the 
fiunilj  eaoept  myself  weie  timBai.  The 
coetomary  duties  of  hoqatalfty  coDseqaent* 
ly  deToWed  upon  me,  and  with  odier  re* 
freehmeata,  as  a  matter  of  oourae,  I  order- 
ed wine  to  be  placed  upon  the  table.  Seat- 
ed in  the  same  room  at  that  time  was  one 
of  the  greatest  suflbrers  from  habitual  and 
constitutional  intemperance,  it  has  oTer 
been  my  lot  to  know— ^  sufierer  both  from 
the  tbfroe  of  ifae  temptation,  and  the  remorM 
and  loss  of  character  it  oocasioDed  him 
to  endure.  He  was  a  deiffjfman,  and  an 
eminent  soholar,  perfeotly  sane  and  sober 
then,  having  bound  himself  by  a  promise 
that'he  would  serupulously  abslaui  for  a 
stated  period.  When  my  guests  had  re^ 
freshed  themselves,  we  walked  out  into 
the  gafden,  leaving  this  individual,  as  I 
distinctly  recollect,  seated  opposite  the 
tiMe,  with  his  ey«s  fixed  intendy  upon 
the  wine ;  and  he  told  me  afterwards,  that 
no  language  could  describe  the  agony  he 
endured  while  I  was  pouring  out  the 
tempting  draughty  dnd  urging  it  upon  my 
friends ;  but  more  especially  when  he  was 
in  the  room  alone  with  it  befer^  him.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary,  to  add,  that  he  in* 
denmified  Jifanself  only  too  deeply  for  this 
privation,  so  soon  as  the  term  of  Us  pro* 
mised  abstinence  espired. 

The  advocated  Of  total  abslii|enee  are 
aoonsed  <^  going  too  Ikr  in  disbouraging 
the  use  of  intoxicating  bevera^  aho- 
gether.'  But,  surely,  such  charges  can 
only  come  from  persons  ignorant  of  hu* 
man  nature,  of  the  power  of  association, 
and  of  the  farce  of  the  temptations  to 
which  that  nature  ia  exposed*  I  would 
appeal  to  InAviAial  e^Miienoe,  whedier 
paitaUng  evien  in  a  very*  limited  degree 
of  a  simulating  bsverage  do^  notcrealie 
an  indlinatkm  for  move  f  whether  taUng 


a  glass  of  wine  one  day  does  not  make 
more  necessary  the  nextf  and  whether^ 
when  such  stimulants  are  resorted  to  as  « 
means  of  restoring  strength,  they  do  not 
require  to  be  continued,  and  even  in- 
creased,  for  the  same  purpose  f  If,  how* 
evtf  ,  the  strength  was  really  inereased  1^ 
such  means,  the  use  of  it  wouM  soon 
cease  to  be  neces8ary-*-«o  one  wishing  to 
be  stiong  beyond  a  certain  point  ;'-^- 
steadof  whidi  the  demand  is  still  k^  up» 
for  that  very  end  which  it  thus  appean 
plainly  can  never  be  answered  by  such 


Another  case  in  point  at  this  moment 
occurs  to  me,  which  I  am  induced  to  re* 
cord,  because  I  know  k  to  be  a  foot  A 
lady  of  my  acquaintance,  and  I  have  it 
upon  her  audiority,  whose  mind  was  seri^ 
ously  improasod  with  the  fanponanee  ef 
personal  abstinence,  struggled  on  for  some 
time  in  te  manner  I  have  described,  with- 
out being  able  to  make  a  sufficient  effort 
for  the  eftotual  earryii^  out  of  her  pur- 
pose.  Thus,  she  was  often  an  abstslner 
for  a  wedc  or  a  month,  hofiag  she  might 
keep  up  the  habit,  without  really  reeolvhig 
to  dd  80.  While  she  twiained  in  this 
state,  it  happened  that  on  thoee  days  when 
she  partoole,  with  her  friends,  even  of  the 
smallest  quantity,  siich  was  ^  force  of 
habt^  and  such  the  power  of  assodatkxi, 
that  she  invariably  went  to  her  stare-toom 
immediately  after  they  weie  gone,  and 
poured  out  for  herself  a  glass  of  the  wine 
she  had  just  tasted ;  nor  was  she  eimuft 
from  the  same  weakness  for  two  or  thsee 
days  afterwards. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  often  quoted  as  high  au- 
thority in  ikvor  of  the  safety  of  abstlnenoe, 
when  compared  with  moderation.  When 
asked  by  Hannah  More,  at  a  ^Bnner 
par^  one  day,  to  take  a  little  wine,  he 
replied,  **  I  cannot  take  a  fiMfa,  and  Acre. 
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kSB  I  never  lake  any*  Absdneaoe  is  as 
easy  to  me  as  tempemaoe  would  be  diffi^ 
colt." 

But  the  temperanoe  sodetyi  in  its  fiir* 
stretdiiag  bsnevc^eace}  embraoes  princi- 
ples of  higher  obligatkm  than  this.  '<  Ab* 
stain,"  said  an  assembly  of  ministers  of 
the  Groqyel  to  a  brother  whom  intoxicating 
drink  was  destroying.  ''Oh,"  said  hoi 
'<  how  could  I  en<kure  to  be  singular,  to  be 
ridiculed  and  scorned  in  wbater ^  compa* 
By  I  might  appear !"  <<  Abstain,"  said  a 
worthy  brother ;  '<  I  will  abektm  ioOf  and 
keep  you  m  caimienanu,**  This  was  a 
Temperance  Society  before  the  name  was 
known.* 

I  liave  spoken  of  die  situation  of  those 
who  abstain  because  th^  ha,rB  already 
fidlea  under  temptation^  and  I  have  en- 
deavored to  show  how, their  marked,  de- 
graded, and  solitary  bt  is  more  than  a 
sttisitive  and  delicate  mind  can  endure. 
But  I  have  omitted  to  observe  in  its  proper 
place,  that  there  exists  an  additfcnal  rea- 
son why  their  unaided  eflbrts  should  be  so 
diflkmU  to  maintain,  in  the  peouliariy 
morbid  and  susceptible  feeUngs  ol  those 
who  are  oonsoiotts  of  holding  a  questiona- 
ble position  among  their  fellow-beings,— 
in  short,  of  having  lost  something  of  tlieir 
rsspeetability  and  high  standing  in  the 
opinioaof  the  world.  T&  ose  upon  whom 
the  breath  of  censure  has  never  breathed, 
whose  character,  in  its  unsullied  puriQr 
and  firm  rectitude,  has  never  been  a». 
sailed^  ace  fearless  of  the  consequences  of 
making  aa  ecoentric  movement  in  a  gen- 
erous or  noble  cause.  Any  idle  or  narw 
lOW-minded  sus^cioa  attaching  itself  to 
them,  they  are  prepared  utterly  to  despise. 
It  cannot  barm  them  by  its  probabilityt 
and  consequently  Aey  regard  it  not   But 
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the  former  case  is  wid^  diflerent  from 
this,  and  therefore  it  is  &r  more  diAcolt 
for  the  tempted  than  the  unteoipted  nao, 
in  nuxing  with  society,  to  betLTf  as  be 
must,  the  vulgar  and  unfeeling  kninua^ 
tioA  that  he  abstains  because  he  has  not 
self-government  enough  to  prevent  hie  foil- 
ing into  excess.  Again  and  again  has  this 
low-minded  remark  been  made  totbeini- 
ter  of  these  pages^  widiottt  producing  any 
other  sensatioli  than  one  of  rsgrel,  thst 
her  friend  daouM  be  so  ignorant  of  tbe 
deep  and  qurii-Hining  prineiple  apott 
which  the  temperanoe  cause  depends; 
but  had  the  same  remarks  been  ma/de  to 
some  ot  her  acquaintance  some  whom 
she  would  gladly  ask  the  wingps  of  omrs 
than  earthly  love  to  shield,  what  a^my 
would  this  ill-timed  observalioD  have 
capsed  to  thrill  almost  equldly  tfaioo^ 
her  heart  and  thms ! 

And  what  an  absurdity  is  thin  insinua- 
tion, even  when  most  harmlesa  f  As  a 
method  <^  reasonmg  amounting  to  pracne- 
ly  the  same  thing,  as  if  we  should  say  to 
a  friend  who  had  subscribed  to  tbe  sup. 
port  of  a  blind  asylum — **  1  am  sorry  to 
fold  .by  your  name  being  on  tbe  list,  thai 
you  are  anticipating  Mindneas.  I  never 
knew  before  tint  you  were  alBieled  with 
weak  eyes." 

Enough  then  must  already  bo  known 
by  those  who  have  paid  the  least  attentioQ 
tO'the  subject,  to  show  that  individuals 
now  under  temptatkm  are  not  Ukeij  to 
save  themselves,  and  thai  if  any  thi^dl 
fectual  remains  to  be  done  to  save  them, 
it  must  be  by  the  combined  and  benevo* 
lent  eflbrts  of  the  sober  pan  of  the  oca. 
munity.  There  must  in  foot  be  a  decided 
bwrrier  formed  against  the  ftrsi  step  io  the 
downward  career  of  intempmnoe^  and 
that  must  be  by  a  socielj  of  persDOs 
stroogertban  theinselves«    **lx  would  be 
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IM  modi,*'  obsenres  the  ealiglilBiiad 
nooiMBpeDeer,  <<  to  expect  one  indirid. 
Oft!  phikatbropiet  to  wwrk  out  the  relbr. 
metion  of  the  dnmkard ;  nor  is  it  proba- 
hie  that  to  iodiYidual  dronkard  would 
hmw  ooarage  to  etend  alone  as  an  abstain- 
or,  amidst  the  jeefs  of  his  oompanions. 
Bm  if  a  sooiety  were  fbnned  of  benoYO- 
lent  men,  for  the  express  purpose ;  and  if 
the  eoslaTed  victims  oould  be  enoooraged 
hf  the  iafluenoe  of  example  to  break  off 
tb^  joke,  and  burst  their  bonds,  then 
then  would  philanthropy  have  a  oheering 
prospect  of  enlarged  soeoess;  and- then 
might  the  master  evil  of  intemperance  be 
graAially  destrajred.  SuA  •  soct^  Ant 
famy&rsiad--a  M  (Is  TWaf  il&»emsnee  Ss. 
sM^/' 

That  sud)  a  sooiet  j,  opposed  as  it  is  to 
the  Strang  habits  and  stfonger  indtnatioos 
of  mankind,  has  not  only  been  farmed, 
but  has  prospered  beyond  the  most  san- 
gidoe  expectations,  both  in  this  and  other 
oountiiesy  we  have  abundant  proof.  I 
quotefioma  record  of  what  has  been  dooe 
in  Amerioa,  as  wdl  as  what  has  been  of- 
feoted  nearer  home.  I  quote  -flom  the 
Eighth  Report  of  the  American  Temper- 
aAoe  Society,  where  It  is  stalsd  that  at 
that  time  in  Amerioa  more  than  8000 
temperance  societies  bad  been  formed, 
containing  it  was  thought  more  than 
1,500,000  members,  more  than  4000  dis- 
tilleries  had  been  etopped,  and  more  than 
8000  merofaaots  bad  ceased  to  sell  ardent 
spirila,  and  many  of  them  had  ceased  to 
sell  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  also 
upwards  of  1200  vessels  then  sailed  from 
American  ports,  in  which  no  intoxicating 
Ugooes  were  used. 

The  next  statement  I  shall  transcribe  is 
ooe  of  a  still  more  cheering  nature,  inaa- 
mocb  as  it  touches  the  patriot  hearts  of 
Bfitahip  by  approadung  more  closely  her 


beloved  shores.  It  is  contained  hi  the  ex- 
eellent  summary  of  temperance  proceed- 
ings  comreyed  by  the  ftist  address  of  die 
National  Society,  whidi  I  would  earnest- 
ly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  every 
reader. 

"At  the  « Great  Natkmal  Banquet' 
whieh  lately  took  place  in  Dublin,  Lord 
Morpeth,  after  giving  partkmlars  of  the 
return  of  outrages  reported  in  the  con- 
stabulary office,  by  which  it  appeared, 
that  dnce  18S6  they  had  diminished  ooe 
third,  proceeded  to  remark,  that  *of  the 
heaviest  oflSmces,  such  as  homicides,  out- 
ragea  upon  the  person,  assaults  with  at- 
tempt to  murder,  aggravated  assaults, 
cutting  and  maiming,  there  were 

In  189T, 13,006 

1838, 11,008 

1880, 1,0T7 

1840,  ..•••.  178 
Pacts  like  theee  require  no  ccsament ;  die 
mere  abstinence  from  one  article  of  bev- 
erage has  done  more  in  two  or  three  years 
to  diminish  crime,  than  could  ever  be  ac- 
complislied  by  all  the  powers  of  legisla- 
ture, the  activity  of  pdice,  and  the  horrors 
of  military  force.  But  it  is  -not*  in  the 
^minution  of  crime  alone,  that  we  sse  the 
cheering  and  happy  fruits  of  the  temper- 
ance reformation  in  Ireland.  The  returns 
of  the  savings  bank  prove  that  improvi- 
dence has  diminished,  while  domestic  com. 
fort,  intdligenoe,  and  wealth  have  n^Mdly 
increased. 

"The  depositors  in  the  savinga  bank 
were,  in  July,  August,  and  September, 
1888,7,264;  1880,7,488;  1840,8,058; 
1841,  0,685 ;  while  in  1843,  the  increase 
is  still  greater:  and  it  is  stated,  that  at 
one  of  the  branches  of  these  valuable  in- 
stitutions, the  pressure  of  depositors  was 
80  great,  that  the  committee  had  to  open 
the  bank  another  evening  in  the  week. 
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We  fiiu],  too,  that  this  prudent  prcmdon 
for  future  waats  has  not  preY^ited  a  large 
and  rapid  increase  of  present  dome^tio 
comfort  and  borne  ei^joynient,  for  in  the 
report  of  the  Waterford  Temperanoo  So- 
ciety, it  is  stated,  that  *  In  the  city  and 
suburbs  there  are  at  least  one  hondied 
thousand  pounds^  worth  of  value  in  the 
cottages  of  the  laboring  classes,  in  clothes 
and  furniture,  over  and  above  What  they 
possessed  two  years  ago,  besides  a  oon- 
siderable  increase  of  lodgments  in  the 
savings  bank,  made  priocipally  by  the 
working  classes.  The  healthy  state  of 
the  city  during  th»  inclement  year,  and 
the  last  report  of  the  fever  hospital,  q»ak 
loudly  in  fovor  of  the  cause.  We  may 
add  a  recent  testimony  from  the  same 
quarter,  which  appears  in  a  letter  from 
the  mayor  of  Waterford,  addressed  to  the 
vice-president  of  the  Waterford  Total  Ab- 
stinenoe  Society,  and  dated  the  21st  of 
October,  1643. 

<  My  Dear  Sir— 

'  My  period  of  magisterial  ofice,  now 
on  the  eve  of  dosing,  has  afibrded  me 
many  oppertnidties  of  judging  of  the  work- 
ing  of  the  temperance  system,  and  of  esti- 
mating the  advantages  it  confors  on  the 
community  at  large. 

'  The  fact  is  notorious,  that  since  the 
temperance  movement,  the  actual  anumtU 
of  crime  m  this  city  has  been  ccnnderably 
diminished,  and  that  comfort^  happiness^ 
and  phnty  supply  the  place  of  wretched^ 
ness  and  desHtutian^  once  unhappily  so 
prevalent,  I  say  the  fact  is  notorious,  be- 
cause the  diminished  duties  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  of  the  judges  of  assizes,  amply 
testify  to  its  truth,  and  in  my  professional 
capacity  as  a  medical  man,  I  tan  fully  hear 
out  the  advantages  of  the  total  absHnenu 
system.    In  the  Leper  Hospital,  (general 


in&rmaTy  of  the  city>)  aver  the  aiedioal 
and  sur;^oal  departnenls  of  whidi  I  pi». 
aide,  as  senior  medical  oflioer,  the  Bumbar 
of  casualties  admitted  has  recently  difaia- 
ished.  In  particular»  I  may  mentiop,  that 
formerly  we  had  constant  applicataooa  for 
the  admission  of  women  seriously  ioiund 
by  thair  brutal  husbands  wh^t  m  a  state 
of  intoxioation;  I  feel  gratified  io  being 
able  to  state  that  not  a  smgle  inshmu  has 
presented  itse^  iUr  emmU  f«sr.  This 
single  foot  speaks  volumea  in  &vor  oCtbe 
dosaestic  happiness  conferred  by  temper. 
anoe.  Seme  ptedge-bieakers  have  been 
brought  before  me>  but  it  sonst  be  a  mat- 
ter of  pride  and  of  oongratolatioo  to  er- 
sry  lover  of  morality  and  geod  onloi^  Io 
observe  that  the  system  has  been  so  gen- 
erally  and  steadily  adhered  to»  and  that  a 
people  so  notorious  for  intempente  l»kte, 
should  now  be  proverbial  for  the  very  le- 
verae;  but  brightasis^dawn,  I  faellerve 
that  it  is  only  the  harbinger  of  a  brighsr 
day,  for  I  am  for  finm  thinking  tliat  we 
now  witness  the  entire  extent  of  the  boon 
which  the  tempentoce  system  is  oapabfe 
of  conferring.  The  rising  geoeradoii,  I 
anticipate,  will  be  benefited  by  it  even 
more  largely  than  the  present ;  andllmst 
that  the  temperanoe  pledge  win  be  handed 
down  to  distant  ages,  the  memorial  of  the 
moral  regeneratioti  of  the  country. 
<  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  dear  sir. 
*Tour  obedient,  humble  servaat, 
'Thomas  L.  MAcxasiT. 
*  Mayor  of  Waterford.* 

<<Sir  B.  Morris  and  Captain  Newport, 
two  of  the  magistrates  who  attended  the 
total  abstinence  meeting  when  the  above 
letter  was  read,  most  folly  oonfirmad  the 
statements  It  contained.  We  m^t  pro. 
need  to  prove,  ftom  the  increased  number 
of  reading-itxmis  and  schools^  aad  torn 
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the  rapid  eatteiuion  of  meohanios'  insti* 
tutes,  that  the  intelleotual  elevatioa  of  the 
people  is  keeping  pace  with  their  moral 
and  phyidoal  improvemeot.  Indeed,  the 
whole  picture  which  Ireland  now  presents 
of  the  delightful  proofe  of  temperance 
reformatbn,  may  well  rouse  the  feeling 
of  astonishment,  that  more  should  be  re^ 
quired  to  induce  any  individual  to  support 
by  his  example  so  simple  aad  e^^ctusl  a 
means  of  securhig  such  an  amount  of 
public  and  private  good." 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  encour- 
aging facts,  and  the  strong  evidence  they 
bring  along  with  them  that  the  principles 
of  total  abstinence  are  peculiarly  ada|rted 
to  the  wants  of  the  people  at  lai^,  one 
thing  is  still  wanting  to  the  furtherance 
of  thb  benevolent  institution ;  and  strange 
to  say,  it  is  the  co-operation  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  especially  of  the  religious 
part  of  the  community.  Happily  for  this 
cause  it  has  prospered,  and  we  trust,  with 
the  Divine  blessing,  will  continue  to  pros- 
per, even  should  such  do-operation  still  be 
withheld;  nor  can  we  fear  its  fkilure 
while  the  comparatively  few  individuals 
of  this  class,  who  have  already  given  it 
their  sanction,  remain  to  be  its  able,  zeal- 
ous, and  consistent  advocates. 

Nor  is  it  the  least  encouraging  feature 
in  the  aspect  of  this  interesting  subject, 
that  those  who  have  embraced  the  princi- 
ples of  total  abstinence — ^those  who  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  consistent  and 
organized  body,  purely  for  the  good  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  have  becfn  chiefly 
individuals  in  the  lower  walks  of  life — 
hard-working  men,  and  industrious  wo- 
men, who  could  ill  aflbrd  to  lose  one  of 
their  accustomed  means  of  indulgence, 
and,  perhaps,  had  no  other  to  give  up. 
Had  the  case  been  otherwise — ^had  en- 
lightened    men    and    influential    women 


oome  forward  in  the  first  instance  to  rec- 
onunend  this  S3rstem  to  others,  by  adopting 
it  themselves,  it  is  protmble  we  should 
have  fblt  less  confidence  in  the  great 
moral  power  which  is  now  at  work.  It 
is  probable  we  should  have  trusted  more 
to  our  political  economists,  our  public 
speaken,  and  our  ministers  of  religion, 
and  when  they  failed  in  the  oonsisteiicy 
of  their  example,  the  working  classes 
might  have  failed  with  them.  We  might 
have  thought,  too,  that  the  prospect  was  a 
mere  chimera  which  would  not  stand  the 
test  of  time.  But  as.  the  subject  now  pre* 
sents  itself  to  our  consideration,  it  bears 
an  impress  more  than  human ;  for  What 
but  the  Spirit  of  God  oould  have  put  it 
into  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
among  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family,  to  conceive  a 
project  at  once  so  vast  in  its  extent,  so 
pure  in  its  c^ration,  yet  so  rich  in  its 
benevolence  and  love  ? 


CHAPTER  V. 

PTTBUC    OBJECTIONS    TO  JOININO  THE  TEM- 
PERANCE  SOCIETY. 

We  must,  however,  still  speak  with  re- 
gret  of  that  want  of  co-operation  in  the 
temperance  reformation,  which  prevails 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  as 
well  as  among  religious  professors  gener- 
ally ;  and  we  do  this  chiefly  on  the  ground 
of  the  desirableness  of  rendering  the  tem-. 
perance  society  itself  as  respectable  as  it 
can  be  made  in  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
Were  the  victims  rescued  from  intemper- 
ance, by  the  same  means,  and  at  the  same 
time  converted  to  the  religion  of  Christ 
Jesus,  they  would  know  that  to  endure  the 
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aoorn,  and  the  perBoeiirtioQ  of  men,  was  a 
part  of  the  dbcipUoe  to  whiofa»  as  faithful 
followers  of  their  blessed  Master,  tbey 
eilghttobe  williag  tosttbmit.  But  in  the 
ranks  of  kitempemBce  we  have  to  do  with 
husaan  beings  upob  whom,  this  vrcmg 
knowledge  has  never  operated,  and  we 
roust,  consequently,  ad€^  our  means  to 
the  oondition  of  roan  in  such  a  sifite.  We 
roust  oonsider,  too,  what  is  in  huroan  ni^ 
tiiP&-*-what  are  its  tendencies,  and  how 
they  are  generally  found  to  operate^  in  or- 
der that  we  may  not  require  of  it  efiorts 
beyond  its  power  to  maintain.  We  must, 
oonsequently,  not  expect  that  a  number 
of  men,  whom  the  vice  of  intemperance 
has  already  consigned  to  the  deepest  do- 
gradation,  will  arise  of  themselves  and 
unite  into  a  distinct  body,  thus  tacitly  d^* 
olaring  before  the  world  who  and  what 
they  have  been*  Yet,  even  if  so  great  a 
miracle  as  this  should  be  efiected,  what 
then  would  become  of  that  still  greater 
number  who  have  not  yet  wholly  fallen — 
who  are  still  struggling  against  tempta- 
tion, and  whose  situation  at  once  iDspires 
us  with  more  of  pity,  and  of  hope.  These, 
of  all  persons,  would  be  the  last  to  join 
such  a  degraded  and  stigmatized  society 
as  one  composed  exclusively  of  reformed 
drunkards ;  and  it  is  for  such  as  these — 
the  tempted,  the  wavering,  and  the  still- 
respected  and  beloved,  that  I  would  im- 
plore the  consideration  of  those  individu- 
als among  the  enlightened  portion  of  the 
community,  who  have  hitherto  stood  aloof 
from  the  question  altogether,  or  who  have 
treated  it  with  contempt.  But  more  earn- 
estly still  I  would  implore  the  exercise 
of  Christian  benevolence  in  this  cause,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  preach  the  glad 
tidings  of  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will 
towards  men.  '^  If  your  name  had  not 
been  tnere,*'  said  a  refoitned  drunkard  to 


his  minister,  **  I  mver  should  haire  besa 
a  member  of  a  temperanoa  society.** 

There  must  be  some  powerfblly 
ting  reason  why  indivkiiials,  who 
it  not  only  a  duty  but  a  privilege  to  coins 
forward  in  every  other  good  cause,  sbould 
be  so  backward  in  this.  It  cannot  sorely 
be  unwillingness  to  submit  to  a  mere  per- 
sonal privation;  for  were  tins  the  ease, 
it  would  show  at  once  that  their  €mn  per. 
sonal  indulg^M^  was  esteemed  of  moie 
importance,  than  the  saving  of  tteir  feU 
low  creatures  from  one  of  the  greatest  of 
calamities.  Oh !  but  their  heaUb— they 
have  tried  it,  and  it  did  not  agree  with 
them.  They  had  a  cough,  or  a  fit  of  ritea- 
matism,  or  a  weakness  of  the  thieet,  dufw 
ing  the  short  time  they  abstained  I  Kind, 
Christisn  friends,  warm-hearted,  devoted, 
and  zealous  laborers  for  the  good  of  the 
community!  how  oft^i  have  the  most 
delicate  and  feeble  among  you  gone  forth 
on  errands  of  mercy,  in  the  summer's 
heat,  and  in  the  winter's  oold  ?  gone  forth, 
too,  at  times  when,  had  a  physician  been 
consulted,  he  would  have  pronounced  the 
act  a  dangerous,  or  at  lea^  an  injurious 
one.  How  often  has  the  foithful  minister 
stood  up  to  preach,  or  visited  the  poor  and 
comfortless  abodes  of  his  people,  at  the 
risk  of  a  headache,  a  sore  throat,  or  damp 
feet  ?  How  often  has  the  father  of  a 
family  called  together  his  household  for 
evening  worship,  when,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  personal  benefit,  he  would  have  been 
better  laid  upon  a  couch  of  rest  ?  How 
oflen  has  the  tender  mother,  shrouding 
herself  from  the  angiy  storm,  penetrated 
into  the  chambers  of  the  sick,  to  dispense 
to  them  more  than  the  bread  of  this  life  I 
Do  not  mode  us  then  with  the  aasertioQ 
that  you  are  willing,  but  afraid.  We  are 
incapable  of  believing  it,  when  we  witness 
daily  on  your  part  such  noble  acts  of  mag> 
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fuuiimky,  of  fititli,  and  love.  No,  jou  are 
not  wilKng,  and  the  only  jmtiflable  rea- 
!  son  that  can  be  aatigned  for  your  unwill- 
iognest  is,  thmt  you  are  not  yet  fully  per- 
suaded in  3rour  own  minds  that  the  thing 
itself  is  good.  Here,  then,  ocours  a  very 
important  question — are  you  in  a  state  of 
wiltii^gneM  to  be  persmudedf  Are  3rou 
making  it  a  subject  of  prayer,  that,  if 
really  your  duty,  3rou  may  see  that  it  is 
so  f  Are  you  doing  this,  or  are  you  put- 
ting (be  thought  far  from  3rou,  as  not  wor- 
thy  to  be  entertained  by  one  whose  ofilce 
is  to  instnict,  admonish,  and  exhort ;  but 
not  to  exemplify  a  personal  instance  of 
self^enial,  practised  entirely  upon  the 
stfsogth  of  that  love  which  sent  a  Saviour 
i-  into  the  world,  and  which  remains  to  be 
,  the  surest  test  by  which  his  disciples  are 
imowo  on  earth. 

But  in  addition  to  the  ministers,  and 
other  direct  advocates  of  religious  truth, 
1 1  there  is  a  vast  proportion  of  the  respecta- 
ble part  of  the  community  who  care  for 
none  of  these  things ;    yet   whose   influ- 
ence, if  thrown  into  the  scale  of  temper- 
ance, instead  of  accumulating,  as  it  does 
''  at  present,  on  the  opposite  side,  would  at 
'  once  afibrd  the  most  decided  and  efficient 
help  to  those  who  are  now  sorely  tempted, 
wavering,  and  about  tp  fall.     If,  for  in- 
'  stance,  in  any  of  our  large  towns,  men 
i'  of  importance    and    wealth — men    who 
,  take  a  leading  part  both  in  business  and 
society — men  who  originate  and  forward 
■  great  public  measures,  and  who  at   the 
tame  time  enjoy  the  sociability  of  ration- 
al and  agreeable  amusements— if  such 
men  would,  in  any  considerable  number, 
'  give  their  names  and  their  advocacy  to 
the  tsmperance  cause,  they  would  raise 
'  at  onoe  a  glorious  banner  of  encourage- 
I  nent  and  of  hope,  tmder  whose  proteo- 
'  tioo  the  tempted  and  weak  of  all  classes, 


hot  more  atpeoially  young  men,  who  are 
most  frequently  assailed  by  this  insidious 
and  maligoaot  enemy,  would  bind  them- 
selves, by  hundreds  and  by  thousands,  to 
abstain.  It  would  then  be  no  stigma 
either  to  youth  or  age.  It  would  oease 
to  be  either  smgular  or  dtsgraceful ;  and 
he,  over  whom  his  mother's  heart  was 
yearning — with  whom  his  lather  had 
pleaded  in  vain,  would  then  be  able  to 
pass  over  to  the  side  of  safety,  without 
any  other  individual  knowing  that  he  had 
ever  been  otherwise  than  safe. 

And  how  many  parents  at  this  very 
time  would  give  the  whole  of  their  world- 
ly possessions  to  purchase  the  protection 
and  attractiveness  of  such  a  society  for 
their  sons!  But  let  me  ask  them  a  seri- 
ous question.  Fathers !  have  you  come 
forward  and  signed  your  names  by  way 
of  laying  the  first  stone  in  this  great  bul- 
wark  to  preserve  your  family,  and  your 
country?  Mothers?  I  dare  not  ask  of 
you.  Let  shame  and  confusion  cover  us, 
that  we  should  have  seen  all  that  is  trans, 
piring  more  or  less  remotely  in  connec- 
tion with  every  British  home,  that  we 
should  have  marked  the  growing  curse 
upon  our  own  household  hearth,  and  yet 
should  so  long  have  refbsed  to  deny  our- 
selves the  tempting  draught,  which  we 
knew  was  one  of  death  to  those  we  loved. 
Yes,  I  must  ask  of  you,  kind-hearted 
mothers  of  England,  why  in  this  instance 
you  are  guilty  of  a  cruelty  so  great  ? 
Would  you  not  strip  from  your  delicate 
limbs  the  garment  of  pride  to  clothe  that 
beloved  one  ?  Would  you  not  share  with 
him  your  last  morsel  of  bread,  even  if  it 
led  you  famishing?  Would  you  not 
give  him  the  draught  of  water  brought  to 
cool  your  burning  fever  I  And  will  you 
—can  3rou— dare  you  persist  in  a  system 
of  self-indulgence,  which,  though  ino<^ 
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cent  to  yoa,  may  endaoger  both  his  tem- 
poral and  eternal  happiness? 

I  repeat,  there  must  be  some  powerful 
cause  which  such  indiWduals  do  not  tell, 
operatini^  in  such  cases  against  their  act- 
ing a  more  decided  and  a  more  generous 
ptfrt.  There  must  be  some  cause.  Can 
it  be  their  own  love  of  the  indulgence  ? 
If  so,  it  is  high  time  it  was  given  up,  for 
their  safety  as  well  as  for  that  of  others. 
Indeed  it  is  chiefly  in  cases  like  these, 
that  we  are  made  to  see  the  entire  reason, 
ableness  of  the  system  of  total  absti- 
nence ;  for  if  the  indulgence  be  easily 
resigned,  a  very  slight  consideration  of 
the  subject  in  connection  with  our  duty  to 
others,  will  be  sufficient  to  induce  us  to 
give  it  up.  While,  if  it  be  difficult  to  re- 
sign, it  becomes  clear  that  we  are  our- 
selves  in  danger,  and  our  motives  for 
self-denial  are  thus  increased  a  hundred 
fold. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover 
in  mixing  with  society,  one  of  the  most 
openly  avowed  and  most  frequent  objec- 
tions to  joining  the  ranks  of  total  absti- 
nence,  is  that  already  alluded  to,  a  regard 
for  personal  health,  originating  in  the  mis- 
taken but  popular  belief,  that  such  stimu- 
lants are  necessary  for  its  preservation. 
It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact,  that  persons 
who  argue  in  this  manner  as  regains 
themselves,  are  invariably  such  as  suffer 
from  some  malady,  either  real  or  imagi- 
nary,  and  sometimes  from  an  accumula- 
tion of  maladies,  which  they  still  persist 
in  asserting  that  they  use  stimulating  bev- 
erages  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing. 
I  Now  if  such  persons  drank  wine,  or  beer, 
I  or  spirits,  or  all  three,  and  at  the  same 
{  time  were  in  perfect  health,  I  confess  they 
ji  would  be  formidable  enemies  to  the  tem- 
I  perance  cause ;   but  with  them  it  is  al- 
;  ways  "my"  gout,  "my"  rheumatism,  "my" 


want  of  digestion,  or  "mf"  geneial  dekQ" 
ity,  on  account  of  whi^  this  potent  medi- 
cine is  taken,  but  which,  by  their  own 
showing,  it  has  hitherto  proved  wbolly  m- 
sufficient  to  remove. 

Without  entering  generally  upon  the 
question  of  health,  a  questton  which  has 
been  circumstantially  examined  by  judges 
more  able  than  tnjraelf,  and  in  lelatkn  to 
which  many  important  and  ii^readng 
facts  are  now  laid  before  the  puUic,  tend- 
ing clearly  to  prove,  that,  in^ead  of  suf- 
fering from  total  absttneoce,  most  penons 
by  whom  it  has  been  fairly  tried,  have  ex- 
perienced not  only  no  injury  to  their 
health,  but  considerable  benefit ;  I  may, 
perhtps,  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  my  own  experieooe, 
which  may  possibly  derive  additional 
weight  from  the  circumstance  of  my  hav- 
ing been,  for  many  years  of  my  life,  an 
obstinate  disbeliever  in  the  efficacy  of 
temperance  principles  to  efibct  any  lastm|r 
or  extensive  good ;  while  of  all  respecta- 
ble societies,  that  for  the  promotion  of  to- 
tal abstinence — that  which  I  now  esteem 
it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  advocate, 
would  have  been  most  repulsive  to  my 
feelings  to  join.  Indeed,  such  was  my 
contempt  for  the  system  altc^ther,  that  I 
often  pronounced  it  to  be  a  mockery  of 
common  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  fre- 
quently  asserted  my  belief,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  likely  than  the  restraint  of 
a  public  pledge  to  create  an  immediate  in- 
clination to  break  it. 

For  two  years— years  I  may  say  of  to- 
tal ignorance  on  this  point,  during  which 
I  took  no  pains  to  make  mjrself  better  in- 
formed, I  treated  the  subject  with  the  ut- 
most contempt  whenever  it  was  brooglit 
under  my  notice.  By  degrees,  however, 
it  began  to  wear  a  different  aspect  before 
the  world  in  general,  and  facts  were  too 
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powerful  in  its  favor  to  be  disputed.  By 
degrees  it  began  also  to  assume  with  me 
somewhat  more  of  a  personal  character. 
I  could  not  see  how  I  was  right  while  in- 
dulging in  what  was  so  fearfully  destruc- 
tive 10  others,  and  to  some  whom  I  had 
known  and  loved.  Yet  such  was  the  force 
of  habit;  such  my  willingness  to  believe 
what  doctors  told  me,  that  wine  was  ne- 
cessary to  my  health,  at  that  time  far 
from  good ;  and  such,  also,  was  my  de- 
pendence upon  stimulants,  for  increasing 
the  strength  of  which  I  often  felt  miserably 
in  want,  that  three  years  more  elapsed 
before  I  had  the  resolution  to  free  myself 
practical! y,  entirely,  and  I  now  trust,  for- 
ever, from  the  slavery  of  this  dangerous 
habit. 

Four  years  of  total  abstinence  from  ev- 
ery  thing  of  an  intoxicatmg  nature,  it  has 
now  been  my  happy  lot  to  experience; 
and  if  the  improvement  in  my  health  and 
spirits,  and  the  increase  of  my  strength 
during  that  time,  be  any  proof  in  favor  of 
the  practice,  I  am  one  of  those  who  ought 
especially  to  thank  Grod  for  the  present, 
and  take  courage  for  the  future. 

Like  many  other  women,  and  especially 
those  who  are  exempt  from  the  necessity 
of  active  exertion,  I  was,  while  in  the 
habit  of  taking  wine  for  my  health,  sub- 
ject to  almost  constant  suffering  from  a 
mysterious  kind  of  sinking,  which  rendered 
me  at  times  wholly  unfit  either  for  mental 
or  bodily  efibrt,  but  which  I  always  found 
to  be  removed  by  a  glass  of  wine.  My 
spirits,  toO)  partook  of  the  malady,  for  I 
was  equally  subject  to  fits  of  depression, 
wliioh  also  were  relieved,  in  some  degree, 
by  the  same  remedies.  During  the  four 
years  in  which  I  have  now  entirely  ah- 
stained  from  the  use  of  such  remedies,  I 
have  been  a  total  stranger  to  these  dis^ 
tresdng  sensations  of  sinking  and  exhaust- 


ion; and  I  say  this  with  thankfulness, 
because  I  consider  such  ailments  infinitely 
more  trying  than  absolute  pain.  That  time 
of  the  day  at  which  it  is  frequently  recom* 
mended  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  bis- 
cuit, I  now  spend  as  pleasantly  as  any  other 
portion  ofthefourand  twenty  hours,  without 
either ;  and  when  fktigued  by  wholesome 
exercise,  which  is  a  totally  difierent  thing 
from  the  exhaustion  aibove  alluded  to,  I 
want  nothing  more  than  rest  or  food,  and 
have  not  a  symptom  remaining  of  what  I 
used  to  experience  when  I  felt  occasion- 
ally as  if  my  life  was  ebbing  away.  Thus 
I  am  fully  persuaded,  in  my  own  mind, 
and  by  my  own  experience,  confirming  as 
it  does  the  testimony  of  many  able  and 
irhportant  judges,  that  the  very  medicine 
we  take  in  this  manner  to  give  us  strength, 
does  in  reality  produce  an  increase  of 
faintness,  lassitude,  and  general  debility. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  further  to 
add,  that  the  four  years  of  abstinence  I 
have  already  passed,  have  been  marked 
by  no  ordmary  degree  of  vicissitude,  and 
something  more  than  an  average  share  of 
mental  and  bodily  exertion ;  but  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  in  health  or  in  sick- 
ness, in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  I  have  never 
really  felt  the  want  of  the  stimulants  above 
alluded  to ;  and  I  am  now  led  into  this 
lengthened  detail  of  my  own  experience, 
purely   from   the  hope,  that,  by  adding 
facts  to  arguments,  and  fkcts  in  which  I 
cannot  be  mistaken,  I  may  encourage  oth- 
ers to  make  the  same  experiment.    It  is  true 
that  any  little  ailment  I  may  still  retain, 
even  the  slightest  ache  or  pain,  is  always 
attributed  by  ^me  of  my  friends  to  a  want 
of  the  stimulus  of  wine ;  but  still  I  believe 
there  are  few  ladies  whose  health,  for  all 
purposes  of  exertion  as  well  as  enjoyment, 
would  bear  any  comparison  with  mine. 
'  So  much  then  for  the  constitution  of  wo- 
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num,  in  one  instance  out  of  the  many  in 
which  the  experiment  of  total  abstinence 
has  been  tried  with  success ;  nor  has  the 
constitution  of  man  been  found  less  oapa- 
ble  of  benring  this  privation.  Indeed,  my 
personal  testimony  ought  not  to  pass  un- 
supported by  that  of  one,  who,  before  tem- 
perance societies  were  thought  of,  and  in 
a  distant  and  a  different  clime,  was  first 
led  to  the  adoption  of  temperance  prin- 
ciples, purely  from  regard  to  the  safety  of 
the  semi.barberous  people  over  whose  hab- 
its, in  a  moral  point  of  view,  his  example 
powerfully  operated.  He  was  then  con- 
vinced, that  if  others  who  had  less  power 
of  self-restraint  than  himself,  could  not 
use  this  indulgence  without  excess,  it  was 
right  for  him,  as  a  minister  of  religion, 'to 
give  it  up  altogether.  On  returning  to 
Bngland,  however,  he  adopted,  under 
medical  advice,  the  habits  of  society  in 
this  respect,  until  the  temperance  question 
was  presented  to  his  mind  in  all  its  serious 
importance;  audit  is  under  a  system  of 
total  abstinence,  not  recommended  by  his 
medical  advisers,  that,  after  a  lingering 
and  distressing  illness,  he  now  enjoys  the 
blessing  of  renovated  health. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  the  question  of 
health  alone,  that  I  am  prepared  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  wefik  of  my  own  sex  who 
may  be  anxious,  but  afraid,  to  make  the 
experiment ;  for  I  know  that  it  is  the  sen- 
sitive but  often  wounded  mind  of  woman, 
which,  more  than  her  feeble  body,  places 
her  under  the  power  of  this  temptation.  I 
know  that  it  is  too  frequently  her  difficult 
part  to  live  in  one  world  of  interest,  and 
to  act  in  another ;  I  know  that  in  society 
the  is  often  imperatively  called  upon  to 
bo  agreeable,  when  the  power  to  be  so  is 
wanting ;  and  I  know,  too,  there  are  pas- 
sages in  human  life  which  to  her  are  like 
the  &lling  of  a  deep  cold  wave  upon  the  | 


heart,  from  which  it  sweeps  away  sU  other 
thoughts  and  feelings.  I  know  also  it 
sometimes  happens,  that  all  this  hma  to  be 
concealed  beneath  a  smooth  and  omiliiig 
brow;  that  the  thoughts  tbna  aoattered 
have  toJbe  called  back  for  praotioal  stud  im- 
mediate use ;  while  a  manner  diaeogaged,  j 
a  frank  and  cordial  greeting  to  indifierefit 
friends,  and  a  free  and  cheerful  tone  given 
to  general  conversation,  are  the  oontribii- 
tions  she  is  expected  to  pay  to  society — 
the  duties  in  which  ^e  must  not  fail.  I 
speak  not  of  distinguished  individoala — 
theirs  is  even  a  heavier  tax  than  tins.  I 
speak  of  what  we  are  all  subject  to,  in 
such  cases,  for  instance,  as  that  of  rlsiting 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  who  haa  invited  a 
party  to  meet  us.  It  is  possible  that,  be- 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  party,  a  teinporery 
indisposition  may  have  disqualified  as 
from  entertaining  others ;  or  a  letter  with 
tidings  sad  to  us,  may  have  been  put  into 
our  hands ;  or  a  thousand  throgs  may  have 
happened,  any  one  of  which  may  have 
been  sufficient  to  sink  the  heart  of  woman. 

Now  in  this  simple  and  familiar  in- 
stance, I  believe  we  shall  all  be  able  to 
recognise  one  out  of  many  cases,  in  which 
women  are  peculiarly  liable  to  have  re- 
course to  artificial  stimulus  in  order  to 
support  them,  as  they  tbinky  creditnhhf^  be- 
fore their  friends ;  and  if  in  such  a  case  as 
this  they  yield  to  the  temptation  of  taking 
only  a  single  glass  beyond  what  is  odd- 
sistent  with  their  safety,  how  oflen,  amidst 
the  variable  lights  and  shadows  of  human 
experience,  must  their  safety  be  endanger- 
ed from  the  same  cause ! 

I  speak  then  of  this,  as  well  a&  of  many 
other  trials  which  beset  the  path  of  woman, 
feelingly  and  experimentally ;  and  still  I 
would  say — fear  not.  One  single  eflbrt 
consoientiously  and  promptly  nade,  will 
enable  you  to  pass  through  all  the  duties 
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of  wodal  iotensoune  beCtsr  witfaoot  snofa 
itiiiHilanli^  than  with  them.  I  will  not 
pretend  to  aay,  as  aomt  do»  that  the  efibrt 
ia  eaailj  oude.  We  forget  the  weakneaa 
of  baman  nature  when  we  call  it  easy; 
bat  I  will  say,  that  the  difficulty  ia  all  in 
aoticipatioa,  and  in  the  lengthened  drag- 
giog  out  of  a  half-formed  purpoee.  Two 
years  of  trial  I  myself  endured  in  this 
manner,  before  my  reeolotioo  was  fully 
oarriod  out ;  but  no  sooner  was  an  entire 
surrender  made  of  inclination  to  a  aense 
of  duty,  than  all  temptation  Yanished,  all 
trial  was  at  an  end;  while  the  act  of  total- 
ly  ahstaining  became  so  perfectly  easy, 
as  to  call  forth  no  other  feelings  than  those 
of  gratitude  and  joy,  that  I  was  thus  en- 
abled, for  the  sake  of  others,  to  share  in 
the  self-denials  of  tho  teaptedi  and  the  pri- 
vations of  the  poor. 

Afler  all,  however,  there  is  a  point  be- 
yond whioh  no  subjeet  should  be  prsssed, 
when  it  touohea  upon  the  health  of  other*. 
For  ourselves  we  may  judge  and  act ;  but 
for  no  other  human  being  of  competent 
mind  haTo  we  a  right  to  lay  down  the  law, 
because  no  less  various  than  the  minds 
and  the  characters  of  mankind,  are  the 
bodly  ailments  under  which  they  suffer, 
and  the  remedies  which  they  consequently 
require.  Medical  advice  too  must  often 
bs  consulted,  and  when  it  is,  the  n^es  of 
the  temperance  society  fully  recognise  its 
right  to  be  obeyed.  But  still  I  would  ask 
for  this  view  of  the  subject,  as  for  that  of 
religious  duty,  a  candid,  serious,  and  im- 
partial consideration ;  and  more  especially 
where  the  experiment  ia  made,  that  It 
should  be  made  foirly.  If  your  abstinence 
is  not  entire,  the  experiment  is  for  indeed 
from  being  a  fair  one ;  for  so  long  as  the 
habit  of  taking  even  a  little  b  kept  up,  the 
inclination  to  take  more  is  kept  up  also, 
and  consequently  the  trial  and  the  difficul- 


ty remain.  If  also,  during  tl«  time  that 
you  abstain,  you  sit  op  late  at  nighti  neg* 
lect  In  take  exeroise  in  the  open  air,  or  In 
any  other  manner  foil  to  adopt  the  most 
ratfonal  and  obvkNis  means  of  preserving 
health,  it  oanooC  be  said  tfiat  the  experi^ 
nMntisafoirooe;  mors espeoially when, 
as  is  too  firequently  the  case,  every  mala- 
dy ocourriiig  during  this  period  is  ehai|[ed 
ufMi  the  newly  formed  habit  of  total  ab- 
stinenoe. 

Here,  then,  I  must  laaTo  the  sobjed  of 
health  to  the  private  oooaideralion  oi  the 
candid  and  benevolent  reader,  trusting 
that  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  set 
the  questkni  of  health  in  oppoaitioo  to  the 
exeroise  of  their  mental  and  bodily  ener- 
gies  in  the  furtherance  of  other  charitable 
ol^ts,  will,  at  leastt  have  the  foimess 
not  to  draw  back  from  this,  nnder  the  ap- 
prehension of  any  little  risk  they  may  in- 
cur in  the  way  of  mere  personal  oorafort 
or  convenience. 

There  are,  however,  other  startling  oh- 
jections  besides  that  of  health,  brought 
forward  against  the  temperance  move- 
ment* and  especially  by  religbus  profoa- 
sors,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  questioning 
the  desirableness  of  supporting  it,  because 
it  does  not  make  people  religious*  But, 
can  any  thing  be  more  at  variance  with 
the  practice  and  sentiments  of  the  moot 
enlightened  part  of  mankind  on  other  sub- 
jects, than  this  far-fetched  and  untenable 
argument.  Why,  t  Im  support  of  good  gov- 
ernment, and  the  administration  of  laws, 
do  not  make  people  religious ;  yet,  who 
doubts  the  benefit  tliey  cQofor  upon  socie- 
ty I  Teaching  people  to  read  does  not 
make  them  religious ;  yet,  few  in  the  pre^ 
ent  day  are  prepared  to  question  the  ad- 
vantages of  education.  It  is  a  foot  loo 
evident  to  need  assertion,  that  the  habitn. 
ally  intemperate  man  is  not  in  a  condition 
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either  to  read  his  Bible,  or  to  pray ;  and 
that  owing  to  his  selfish  indulgencot  and 
the  consequent  destitution  of  his  &mily, 
the  wives  and  children  of  such  persons 
are,  in  vast  numbers,  too  ragged  and  for« 
lorn  to  be  able  to  attend  any  place  of  pub^ 
lie  worship,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
any  means  of  instruction.  It  is  something 
then,  and  the  serious  and  charitable  por- 
tion of  the  community  know  it  to  be  some- 
thing, to  put  the  drunkard  in  a  situation 
to  be  able  to  read  his  Bible  and  to  pray — 
to  be  able  to  listen  to,  and  understand  those 
truths  upon  which  his  happiness  hereafter 
depends-— to  be  able  also,  in  addition  to 
this,  to  provide  for  his  wife  and  family,  so 
that  they  too  may  receive  the  benefit  of 
instruction,  and  join  in  the  privileges  of 
public  worship.  More  than  this,  the  tem- 
perance society  makes  no  pretension  to  do. 
By  the  universal  sufiirage  of  its  members, 
a  law  is  passed  among  themselves  for  the 
physical  and  moral  benefit  of  the  whole 
body;  and  if,  as  we  are  well  assured, 
there  is  a  vast  and  cheering  number  from 
among  the  reclaimed,  who  have  not  rested 
satisfied  with  a  mere  physical  and  moral 
reformation,  but  have  afterwards  been 
brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  we  claim  for  the  temper, 
ance  society  no  further  merit  in  this  great 
work,  than  that  of  having  first  restored  to 
them  the  healthy  action  of  tlieir  mental 
powers,  so  that  they  might  listen  to  in- 
struction clothed  and  in  their  right  minds. 
We  presume  not  to  suppose  that  in  the 
resources  of  Divine  mercy  there  are  not 
means  of  sufficient  potency  to  reclaim  the 
most  abject  and  abandoned  of  human  be- 
ings,  without  the  instrumentality  of  his 
fellow-man ;  nor  do  we  dispute  that  if  the 
words  of  the  faithful  minister  could  reach 
the  ear  and  the  understanding  of  the  vic- 
tim of  intemperance,  he  would  stand,  as  to 


the  meansof  oonversionyaa  the  same  lboe> 
ing  with  the  victims  of  every  other  vioa. 
But  the  difilerence  between  him  and  others, 
and  that  which  places  him  beyond  iht 
pale  of  religious  influenoe,  ia  the  &ct  that 
he  cannot  hear,— •that  his  understanding 
is  incapacitated,  and,  coofteqneotly,  that 
hislieart  is  sealed.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
done  ?  You  must  first  awake  the  sleeping 
man,  before  yon  can  make  him  uoderstand 
that  his  life  is  In  danger ;  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  temperance  sooiety  pro- 
fesses, hopes,  and  trusts  to  efieet. 

<*  We  can  appeal  to  clerg3rroen  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  says  the  address 
already  quoted,  "  who  have  made  exten- 
sive  inquiries  of  their  brother  clergyncien, 
as  to  the  number  of  persons  who  have 
been  reclaimed  from  drunkenness  tinder 
their  ministry,  and  it  is  confidently  assert* 
ed  as  the  result  of  that  inquiry,  that  not 
one  olei)^men  in  twenty,  after  all  their 
years  of  labor  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
parish,  can  point  to  a  single  instance  of  a 
person  in  ordinary  health  being  reclaimed 
from  this  particular  sin.*  And  yet  the 
Total  Abstinence  Society  can  point  to  thou- 
sands  of  instances  in  which,  in  a  few 
short  years,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the 
temperance  pledge,  the  tempution  has 
been  overcome,  and  the  victim  reclaimed. 
But  more  than  this,  not  a  few  of  those 
who  have  been  thus  raised  from  the  low. 
est  depths  of  sin  and  degradation — who 
were  not  long  since  to  be  found  in  the 
haunts  of  vice,  blaspheming  the  sacred 
name,  are  now  to  be  seen  at  their  places 
of  worship,  ofiering  up  their  humble  and 
sincere  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  Ilim 


*  This  statement  is  taken  fiom  "  An  Addren 
ofm  Clergyman  to  his  Brother  Clergymena^^  puV 
lished  by  the  Church  of  England  Total  Ahcti. 
nence  Society,  Tirmct,  No.  5. 
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who  in  His  mercy  has  been  pleased  to 
b]e«  10  wnple  a  means,  in  bringing  fhem 
fint  to  lefleotioii,  then  to  attend  apon  re- 
ligions worship,  and  finally  to  repentance 
and  saying  fidth  in  a  oompassioDate  Re- 

Bat  beyond  the  objection  already  stated, 
it  IS  oAeo  said,  that  *^  we  find  nothing 
about  total  abstinence  in  the  Bible."  The 
troth  of  this  assertion  is  freely  aoknowl- 
edged,  as  well  as  that  the  Bible  contains 
nothing  about  public  schools,  particular 
modes  of  worship,  or  Bible  societies ;  but 
if  it  contains  nothing  about  total  absti- 
nence, it  contains  much  about  temperance, 
and  mudi  about  excess ;  and  if  the  one 
cannot  be  ensured,  and  the  other  avoided, 
without  total  abstinence,  there  is  nothing 
mid  in  the  Bible  to  prevent  this  simple 
and  harmless  alternative  being  resorted 
to. 

I  must  here  be  allowed,  instead  of  of- 
feriog  any  observations  of  my  own,  to  quote 
(ram  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  W*  H.  Turn- 
er,  vic4r  of  Banwell,  a  diort  and  nxwt 
mtisiaotory  statement  of  what  are  the 
••Dtiments  prevailing  generally  on  this 
part  of  the  snfaject  among  the  members  of 
tbe  temperance  society. 

**  I  am  well  aware  of  the  specious  ob- 
jectioa  which  has  been  raised,  that  as 
dronkenoeas  was  a  sin  known  at  the  time 
of  our  Saviour's  incarnation,  and  he  set 
ao  eaampie  of  total  abstinence,  that  con- 
sMjuently  his  example  is  against  us :  nay, 
more,  that  if  it  is  now  insisted  on  as  a 
pome  of  Christian  obligation,  it  would  be 
iffipoting  to  Christ  and  his  apostles  a  fail- 
am  in  their  doty. 

^^In  meeting  this  objection,  I  do  not 
with  to  dwell  upon  the  &ct,  that  the  wines 
of  Jodea  were  widely  difierent  from  the 
iatmiieating  liquon  now  causing  ao  much 
sin  and  misery  in  our  land.    I  would 


merely  adc  thoee  who  thus  argue  in  con- 
sequence  of  Christ's  having  used  wine, 
whether  it  can  be  doubted,  that  in  the 
many  changes  of  human  society,  circum- 
stances may  not  arise  which  might  make 
what  is  a  most  innocent  habit  at  one  pe- 
riod, a  very  dangerous,  inexj^dient,  and 
sinful  one  at  another?  It  was  never 
intended  that  Christ's  example  m  ikmgt 
indifereni  (or  not  in  themselves  sinful) 
should  be  thus  applied — it  is  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter  of  it  we  must  use. 
His  example,  in  the  letter,  applies  only  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  in  its  spirit,  to 
every  situation  in  which  man  can  be  placed 
in  this  the  period  of  his  earthly  trial. 
Now  drunkenness  in  Judea  was  not  the 
great  stumbling-block  to  tbe  Gospel,  as  it 
is  at  this  moment  in  Bngland  ;  it  was  a 
sin  there  comparatively  little  known, 
while  here  it  is  the  leading,  besetting, 
and  almost  overwhelming  one. 

«*But  it  will  not  be  denied,  I  think, 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  must  have  known 
the  mind,  as  well  as  what  had  been  the 
practice  of  his  divine  Master ;  and  do  we 
find  him  urging  that,  because  Christ  ate 
or  dmnk  any  particular  article,  that  he 
had  therefore  a  right  to  use  it  under  all 
circumstancest,  or  that  it  might  not  even 
be  sinful  in  him  to  do  so  ?  Quite  the  re- 
verse ;  while  regarding  such  things  as 
neither  good  nor  evil  in  themselves,  he  is 
guided  by  the  effect  which  his  using  them 
may  produce  on  the  eternal  interests  of 
bis  fellow-men.  And  such  is  the  appli- 
cation we  make  of  the  Saviour's  conduct, 
believing  that  we  cannot  have  a  better 
judge,  or  a  more  experienced  commenta- 
tor on  all  hii  actions,  than  St.  Paul. 

"The  great  principle  which  our  Sa- 
viour gives  us,  and  which  his  whole  ex- 
ample  enforces,  as  to  our  conduct  towards 
our  feUow-creatures,  is  to  love  them  as 
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ourselTes.  To  bring  His  example  in 
things  iodifl&rent,  so  as  in  any  waj  to 
militate  against  this  principle,  must  be 
wrong." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PRIVATE    OBJECTIONS,    AND    GENERAL    EN- 
COURAGEMENTS. 

Having  glanced  slightly  at  some  of  the 
most  serious  objections  to  total  abstinence, 
and  such  as  will  be  found  in  many  of  the 
temperance  publications  more  ably  and 
more  fully  related,  we  will  turn  our  at. 
tention  to  those  of  a  less  serious  nature, 
though  one  can  hardly^  help  suspecting 
that  the  real  root  of  the  matter  lies  in 
some  of  these.  I  will,  therefore,  call 
them  private  objections,  because,  though 
powerful  in  their  operation  upon  individ- 
ual conduct,  they  are  not  frequently 
brought  forward  in  public,  nor  made 
grounds  of  objection,  except  in  the  pri- 
vate  intercourse  of  life.  To  examine 
these  objections  in  detail,  however,  would 
be  to  collect  together  some  of  the  meet 
irrational  modes  of  reasoning,  and  some 
of  the  most  partial  and  unfounded  state- 
ments, which  have  ever  been  laid  before 
the  world.  A  few  only  of  these  I  will 
therefore  point  out,  not  as  being  worthy 
of  refutation,  but  simply  as  proofo  of  the 
unfair  and  superficial  manner  in  which 
the  subject  is  too  frequently  treated,  even 
by  persons  who  professedly  hold  the  weU 
fare  of  society,  and  the  good  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures  at  heart. 

"  What !"  exclaim  the  lovers  of  what 
is  called  good  cheer,  and  the  advocates  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  '^  would  you  de- 
ny the  poor  man  his  beer  1     Do  penance 


as  you  Itte  yovrselves,  but  never 
to  deprive  a  free-bora  EoglMli  lahonr 
oi  the  roast  beef  and  bnnm  ale  c^  his 
ematry."  Did  the  English  laborer  aU 
ways  maaa^e  to  get  hia  roast  beef  akog 
with  his  brown  ale,  less  would  periMipa  ke 
said  on  the  subjeot;  but,  onfofftonalely, 
in  too  many  cases,  the  beef  is  whoUy 
wanting.  The  advooatea  of  total  ahsli 
nenoe  therefore  reply,  ^  we  itey  the  pocv 
laborer  nothing*  fib  is  a  frse  agent 
he  takes  the  teroperaaos  fledge,  a 
quite  at  liberty  to  withdraw  his 
whenever  he  wishes  to  disoooliDiie  the 
practbe.  But  we  iavile  him,  and  wa  do 
this  with  the  most  cordial  desire  lo  prcK 
moU  his  welfare— -we  invito  him  to  es- 
change  his  beer  fiw  bread,  for  decent 
clothing,  and  for  a  coinfoitable  and  re- 
specUble  home,  all  which  he  has  aacn> 
ficed  for  beer  alone.  We  invite  him  to 
give  up  one  article  of  diet,  and  that  not 
an  easential  oae,  in  order  that  he  nay 
purehase  a  sufficiency  of  wholeeome  food 
to  satisfy  the  hui^r  of  himself,  his  wifo, 
and  his  childrea — in  order  that  he  may 
provide  for  hia  fomily  a  home,  giva  tfaeoi 
the  advaalagea  of  edncatioo,  and  laj  of 
a  store  for  seasons  of  sickaew,  or  of  eld 
age." 

Again,  it  ia  said— «  Why  take  ap  the 
subject  of  intemperance  in  partioolarl 
Why  be  so  mightily  conoentod  about  tfiat, 
when  80  many  other  kinds  of  refonnaftioa 
are  needed  f "  I  am  not  aware  tkmX  the 
advocates  ef  temperance  are  singularly 
negligent  of  the  wanu  of  their  felhyw; 
creatures  in  other  rsspeots ;  and  evea  if 
they  should  throw  more  of  their  energy 
and  influeaoe  into  this  cause  than  any 
other,  it  might  aurely  be  permitted  there, 
as  well  as  others,  according  to  the  bent  af 
their  own  minds,  or  their  own  views  of 
personal  duty,  to  ohooae  the  field  of 
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fulness  in  which  to  lahor.  In  erery 
branch  of  science  and  philosophy,  as  well 
as  in  all  arts  and  manufiictures,  men  are 
not  quarrelled  with,  or  considered  more 
foolish  on  other  points,  because  they  give 
their  time  and  attention  chiefly  to  one  ob- 
ject of  pursuit  or  investigation ;  and  why 
should  it  not  be  the  same  in  that  higher 
philosophy  which  has  the  moral  good  of 
mankind  in  view  ?  Why  should  certain 
individuals  not  give  the  energy  of  their 
minds,  and  the  weight  of  their  influence, 
to  the  support  of  schools,  asylums,  or  any 
other  charitable  institution  whatever,  with- 
out being  accused  of  absurdity,  because 
they  do  not  give  an  equal  share  of  atten- 
tion to  every  other  benevolent  institution 
in  the  world  ?  It  would  indeed  require 
that  the  mind  of  man  should  be  supernat- 
ural in  its  vastness  and  its  power,  to  di- 
vide  his  attention  equally  among  all  the 
charitable  institutions  existing  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  without  reducing  the  operation 
of  his  benevolence  to  little  more  than  the 
mere  bestowment  of  a  passing  thought 
upon  each. 

Then  there  is  another  very  important 
objection,  and  one  which  must  be  treated 
with  more  gravity,  inasmuch  as  it  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  temperance  society 
is  joined  in  by  persons  of  all  Teligious  de- 
nominations, and  even  by  those  of  no  re- 
ligion  at  all ;  and  if  they  meet  together 
in  this  society  for  the  purpose  of  being 
less  irrational,  less  disorderly,  and  less 
vicious — why  not  ?  If  a  mighty  river 
should  overflow  its  banks,  and  threaten  to 
inundate  the  land,  should  we  refuse  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  construct  an  em- 
badkment  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  back 
the  desolating  waters,  because  here  and 
there  a  man  without  religion,  or  whose 
religion  diflered  from  our  own,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  great  work  ?     Most  assured- 


ly we  should  not ;  and  if  not  in  a  case  of 
physical  calamity,  bow  much  leas  ought 
we  to  hesitate  on  the  same  grounds  in 
stemming  that  destructive  tide  of  moral 
evil  which  has  long  been  waging  deadly 
war  against  our  domestic,  social^  and  na- 
tional prosperity  ? — more  especially  since 
it  seems  impossible  that  our  religious  sen- 
timents should  in  the  slightest  degree  be 
compromised  by  pledging  ourselves,  with 
whoever  might  choose  to  join  us,  simply  to 
the  advance  of  temperaqce  and  sobriety. 

There  is,  however,  an  objection  raised 
by  some  against  this  very  pledge,  which 
is  called  a  vow,  in  consequence  of  which 
those  who  sign  it  are  supposed  to  be  under 
a  sort  of  bondage,  in  itself  neither  ration- 
nal,  agreeable,  nor  altogether  right.  But 
I  must  here  quote  again  on  the  subject 
from  the  societies'  address,  as  conveying 
the  sentiments  of  many  rather  than  of  one. 
It  is  here  observed,  that  "  such  objectors 
do  not  scruple  to  sign  an  agreement  for 
their  own  pecuniary  advantage,  in  the 
shape  of  a  lease,  a  deed,  or  a  bill,  dec. 
Why,  then,  should  they  object  to  sign  an 
agreement  for  their  own  moral  or  physi- 
cal advantage,  or  from  the  higher  motive 
of  benefiting  others?  There  are,  no 
doubt,  many  individuals  who  could  ab- 
stain without  signing  any  agreement,  and 
who  may  therefore,  apart  from  any  scru- 
ple, consider  it  of  no  importance  :  let 
such  remember,  however,  that  they  ah- 
stain,  not  so  much  for  their  own  sakes  as 
for  the  sake  of  others,  and  that  the  signing 
of  a  pledge  has  proved  of  infinite  import- 
ance  to  the  poor  drunkard,  and  been  the 
blessed  means  of  reclaiming  thousands, 
whose  every  previous  effort  to  reform 
foUhout  signing  had  failed;  why  then 
should  they  object  to  encourage  by  their 
example  that  which  can  do  them  no  harm, 
but  which  has  been,  and  may  still  be  of 
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immense  benefit  to  a  poor  fallen  or  falling 
brother  ?  Let  us  view  the  matter  in  the 
generous  spirit  of  the  great  apostle,  who 
declared,  «  To  the  vstak  became  I  as  tpeak, 
thai  I  might  gain  the  weak  ;  I  am  made  aU 
things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  by  aU  means 
save  some*  Would  that  this  disinterested 
and  benevolent  spirit  dwelt  in  every  heart, 
and  our  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  suffering 
victims  of  intemperance  would  surely  be 
answered  by  discontinuing  the  custom 
wh\c\ifioii^idJii\y  sows  the  seed  from  which 
all  their  miseries  spring." 

An  exclusive  regard  for  our  own  indi- 
vidual benefit  is  natural  to  all  human  be- 
ings,  and  if  not  pursued  at  the  expense  of 
injury  to  others,  the  principle  is  certainly 
good  as  far  as  it  goes ;  because,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  old  adage,  "  if  every  one 
would  mend  one,"  the  world  would  soon 
be  better  than  it  is.  Thus  we  cannot  but 
rejoice  to  observe  that  the  system  of  total 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  beverages  is 
gradually  progressing  among  individuals; 
that  there  is  now  no  difficulty  in  refusing 
to  take  wine  in  company,  and  that,  say 
what  men  will,  the  habits  of  the  friends 
of  abstinence  are  obtaining  countenance 
and  credit  from  society  in  general.  No 
one  can  fail  to  be  convinced  of  this,  who 
looks  back  to  the  state  of  society  in  Eng. 
land  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  ;  and 
while  we  are  well  aware  that  a  large  pro- 
portion  of  the  families  by  whom  intemper- 
ance is  now  discouraged  where  it  was 
once  allowed,  would  disdain  the  thought 
of  associating  themselves  with  a  society 
of  total  abstainers,  the  fact  is  very  evident 
that  the  moving  of  this  great  question 
throughout  this  and  other  countries,  and 
the  awakening  of  public  attention  to  so 
important  a  subject,  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  increased  regard  for  moderation 
prevailing  in  respectable  families,  and  the 


diminution  of  intemperance  among   the 
people  at  large. 

Good,  however,  as  all  this  tuqaestioo- 
ably  is,  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  i 
the  establishment  of  a  respectable  society, 
under  the  encouragement   of  which  the 
weak  and  the  tempted  may  find  safety 
without  disgrace  ;  and  those  who  practise  ' 
only  upon  themselves,  and  weigh  careful- . 
ly  all  their  own  feelings,  whether  for  or  * 
against  the  system  as  it  operates  upon  their 
own  health  and  comfort,  know  little  of  the  <, 
enjoyment  of  those  far-stretching  views  of  ! 
benevolence  which  embrace  the  good  of', 
the  whole  human  family,  and  which  glance  ! 
over  every  little  symptom  of  personal  ia-  \\ 
convenience,  as  not  worthy  of  being  thought  1 1 
of  for  a  moment,  in  connection  with  so  vast  \\ 
and  important  a  scheme  (or  the  advance-  ,< 
ment  of  their  fellow-beings  in  the  scale  of  li 
virtue  and  of  happiness.  i| 

But  again,  as  regards  the  pledge,  it . 
should  always  be  remembered,  that  it  is  • 
only  considered  binding  so  long  as   the  \ 
name  of  the  individual  remains  enrolled  I 
among  those  of  other  members  of  the  so- !. 
ciety  ;  that  those  who  thus  subscribe  th«ir  .' 
names  to  a  compact  entered  into  by  indi-  y 
viduals  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  body, 
may  withdraw  them  whenever  they  think 
fit ;  and  the  fact  that  many  persons  do  so  is 
surely  su^cient  evidence  of  perfect  liber- 
ty of  choict  and  free  agency  being  allow, 
ed  to  all. 

Those  who  have  paid  the  least  attention 
to  the  subject,  must  see  that  to  the  tempt- 
ed the  pledge  is  necessary,  because  it  b 
a  means  exactly  calculated  to  operate  as 
a  check  at  the  only  moment  when  a  check 
can  be  availing — at  the  moment  when  the 
weak  are  hesitating  whether  or  not  they 
will  take  just  a  UtUe ;  and  if  those  who 
object  to  the  pledge  would  be  kind  enough  I 
to  propose  any  more  agreeable  plan  by 
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which  the  same  kind  of  check  could  be 
brought  into  operation  in  an  equally  eifi« 
cacious  manner,  I  do  not  think  the  friends 
of  the  Total  Abstinence  Society  are  so  wed- 
ded  to  their  own  system  as  not  to  be  will- 
ing to  exchange  it  for  a  better. 

It  has  frequently  happened^  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  fallibility  of  human  reason, 
that  the  first  system  adopted  for  the  pre- 
vention of  any  particular  kind  of  evil,  or 
the  promotion  of  any  good,  has  not  been 
by  any  means  the  best.  Indeed,  the  very 
defects  of  the  system  in  its  early  operation 
have  awakened  a  spirit  of  opposition,  which 
in  its  turn  has  originated  another  and  a 
better  system  for  carrying  out  the  same 
object.  Thus  we  have  some  of  us  looked 
long  and  earnestly  to  the  avowed  opponents 
of  the  total  abstinence  scheme  of  reforma- 
tion, for  some  other — some  nobler,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  more  efiectual  device, 
I  for  accomplishing  the  same  great  end ; 
but  while  all  agree  that  the  object  is  good, 
and  all  desire  that  the  absolute  drunkard 
should  be  reclaimed,  not  one  of  these  en- 
lightened individuals  has  yet  favored  us 
with  a  better  scheme  than  our  own  ;  and 
until  they  do  so,  we  must  be  satisfied  to  go 
on  upon  our  present  plan,  by  no  means 
discouraged  by  what  we  already  see  and 
know  of  its  results. 

Often  as  the  motives  of  human  beings 
are  mistaken  in  their  transactions  one  with 
another,  ofien  as  the  actions  of  the  benev- 
olent  are  misunderstood,  and  a  mean  or 
selfish  character  assigned  to  feelings  the 
most  noble  and  disinterested,  never  have 
such  motives,  actions,  or  foelings,  been 
more  grossly  misrepresented,  than  in  ref- 
erence to  the  temperance  pledge.  Oh  ! 
could  such  cavillers  be  made  to  believe 
me  when  I  say,  there  are  sensations  of 
thrilling  interest  connected  with  the  sign- 
ing of  this  pledge,  which  heroes  well  might 


envy,  and  rich  men  give  their  gold  to  buy. 
Why,  on  that  very  page,  disfigured  by 
the  unskilled  lettering  of  a  ploughman's 
band,  there  are  tears  of  such  intense  and 
exquisite  delight,  as  unsophistioated  Nature 
weeps  when  her  enootioos  are  too  strong 
for  smiles. 

Upon  that  page,  perhaps,  the  fond  and 
faithful  wife  is  gazing,  heedless  of  the 
passing  crowd.  Her  thoughts  go  back  to 
the  dark  ruined  home  she  has  just  left 
without  a  hope,  and  to  her  poor  babes,  who, 
weak  with  hunger,  wept  themselves  to 
sleep.  With  borrowed  cloak  to  hide  her 
destitution,  she  stole  out  at  the  dark  hour, 
and  mixing  in  the  crowd,  found  place 
among  her  fellows  in  poverty  and  dis- 
tress, who  came  at  least  to  hear  of  a  strange 
but  simple  plan  for  calling  back  such  wan- 
derers as  her  husband  long  had  been. 
And  now  she  listens  most  intently,  for  the 
langu^e  is  all  such  as  comes  home  to  her 
experience,  and  is  level  with  her  under- 
standing. The  speaker  must  have  known 
her  case.  He  tells  of  hope !  but  no^ 
that  never  can  be  hers !  If  he  were  here 
— ^perhaps — and  then  a  deep,  deep  sigh 
bursts  from  her  lips ;  but  she  listens  still, 
and  more  intently,  to  the  speaker's  moving 
words,  until  her  heart  becomes  too  full ; 
and  she  looks  round  to  see  if  any  among 
her  neighbors — for  of  friends  she  has  none 
left — are  there  to  profit  by  those  words  of 
touching  truth.  What  ails  the  woman  ? 
Whom  has  she  seen  among  the  crowd  ? 
Her  cheek  is  flushed  with  burning  crim- 
son, and  her  eyes  are  bright  with  living 
fire.  It  is — ^it  must  be  him !  She  cannot 
be  mistaken  in  her  husband's  form,  still 
beautiful  to  her.  Far  back  among  the 
crowd  he  stands  with  folded  arms,  his 
gaze  intent  upon  the  speaker's  face.  No 
smile  of  thoughtless  folly  flits  across  his 
brow,  but  a  deep  earnestness  is  stamped 
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oo  eyerj  feature  as  he  gazes  on.  But 
what  is  that  whioh  meves  kua  now  ?  A 
simple  tale  of  woman's  truth.  Tiie  wile 
beholds  him  dash  the  tear-drop  from  his 
eye.  A  gathering  mist  is  in  her  own,  but 
she  forgets  it  all ;  nothing  is  present  with 
her  but  that  other  self— that  life  in  which 
alone  she  lives.  Alas !  it  is  all  over :  the 
speaker  ceases,  and  the  company  breaks 
up.  The  wife  waits  anxiously  the  mo* 
ment  when  her  husband  shall  withdraw, 
thinking  to  join  him  at  the  door;  yet, 
fearing  to  intrude  too  hastily  upon  his  soft, 
ened  feelings,  she  stands  patiently  resign* 
ed,  with  folded  arms  upon  hex  breast, 
pushed  here  and  there  by  the  receding 
crowd,  no  one  of  whom  takes  note  of  her 
or  hers.  Still  there  is  something  to  be 
done  beside  the  platform  whero  the  speak, 
er  stands,  and  numbers  gather  to  the  spot. 
A  book  is  opened— «  pen  is  offered — a  kind 
and  friendly  voice  invites  the  company  to 
sign.  Make  way!  the  figure  of  .a  man 
advances  from  behind.  Make  way!  for 
wonder  glances  forth  from  every  eye. 
Behind  that  figure  is  a  female  form — a 
shadow — a  pale  faded  thing,  so  feeble  that 
she  cannot  stand,  but  leans  upon  his 
shoulder  with  one  clasping  arm.  ''  There ! 
I  have  signed !"  exclaimed  the  man ;  "  and 
now,  my  wife,  come  home,  and  let  us  pray 
to-night."  Stop  but  one  moment.  What 
a  hand  is  hers!  sa  thin,  so  trembling; 
yet  she  grasps  that  pen  as  if  it  were  a  rod 
of  iron,  to  inscribe  deep  words  of  meroy 
in  the  rock  forever.  They  pass  away 
together — that  penniless  and  friendless 
pair,  strong  in  each  other's  truth,  rich  in 
each  other's  love.  Weeks  glide  away — 
months— or  perhaps  a  year ;  and  they  are 
seen  together  now,  so  happy !  with  their 
rosy  children,  standing  at  their  cottage 
door — their  blazing  fire  and  clean  swept 
hearth^  and  plenteous  table  spread  within. 


Such  are  the  eoeoes  which  ohear  am 
every  hand  the  laborer  in'  the  Isnipsiioee 
cause,  and  if  this  passmg  sketch  ocavejr  & 
slight  idea  of  the  interest  excited  by  ancb 
scenes^  what  most  be  that  of  ealeriog  into 
the  details  of  fieunily  and  indindoal  hU* 
tory,  where  all  things  temporal  and  eter. 
nal  are  at  stake,  and  all  hang  as  it 
were  upon  the  tranacript  of  a  single 
name? 

Nor  is  the  situatkm  of  the  drunkard  a 
wife,  sad  though  it  be,  the  only  one  whidk 
claims  our  sympathy  on  these  oocasioos. 
The  little  hungry  and  neglected  child  of 
an  intemperate  mother  will  aometlmes 
come  alone  to  sign;  the  old  man  with 
gray  hair%  whose  sons  have  all  gooe 
down  before  him,  with  this  corse  upon 
them,  to  untimely  graves.  And  if  noth- 
ing else  aflfected  us  in  such  caaea,  one 
would  suppose  it  might  be  eooogb  to 
touch  a  heart  of  common  mould,  to  think 
only  of  the  poverty  and  desdtutioo  of 
those  who  thus  coma  forward  to  make  a 
voluntary  surrender  of  what  has  become 
to  them  their  only  means  of  bodily  enjoy- 
ment We  can  go  home  to  our  abun- 
dance, to  the  cheering  hearth,  the  social 
board,  and  to  all  those  delicate  and  varied 
substitutes  for  gratifying  pampered  appe> 
tite,  which  custom  has  sam^ooed,  or  in* 
genuity  devised.  We  have  all  these,  but 
the  poor  have  nothing — more  especially 
the  intemperate  poor;  and,  therefore,  when 
they  have  signed  the  pledge,  they  have 
made  what  to  them  was  the  greatest  pos- 
sible sacrifice  which  duty  could  require ; 
because,  in  proportion  as  they  had  previ- 
ously given  themselves  up  to  the  destruc- 
tive habit  of  existing  upon  stimulants 
alone,  their  homes  had  become  stripped 
of  every  other  source  of  comfort  or  indul- 
gence, and  that  which  was  in  reality  their 
ruin,  had,  in  all  probability,  come  to  be 
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applied  to,  in  order  to  nake  them  fbrget 
that  they  had  nothing  else. 

What  an  efibrt  then  is  this!  what  a 
sacrifice  for  a  poor  ignorant  man  or  wo- 
man  to  make !  and  what  a  privilege  to  be 
enabled  to  assist  them,  by  making  the 
same  sacrifice  ourselves,  in  kind,  though 
by  no  means  in  degree !  Indeed,  there  is 
something  in  looking  upon  an  assembly 
of  persons  of  this  description — ^in  marking 
the  tearful  eyes  and  faded  cheeks  of  those 
who  are  struggling  against  temptation, 
either  to  themselves  or  others,  as  against 
a  mighty  foe ;  there  is  something,  too,  in 
visiting  their  destitute  and  comfortless 
abodes,  and  giving  them  a  word  of  en- 
couragement, from  our  own  experience,  in 
favor  of  making  the  experiment  at  least ; 
there  is  something  in  passing  the  senseless 
drunkard  reeling  home,  and  thinking  thai 
we  have  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  number 
who  help  on  his  way  to  ruin ;  there  is 
something  in  these  thoughts  and  feelings 
so  far  beyond  the  common  interests  which 
pervade  the  mere  etiquette  of  polished 
society,  that  if  any  one  should  ask  me 
what  they  could  have  recourse  to  as  a 
means  of  excitement  to  supply  the  want 
of  wine,  I  should  recommend  them  to  try 
the  excitement  of  joining  heart  and  hand 
in  the  promotion  of  the  temperance  cause. 

Persons  deeply  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  these  subjects  of  profound  interest, 
which  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  tern- 
perance  question,  are  not  likely  to  have 
their  attention  diverted  from  the  main 
points  of  discussion,  by  any  little  inaccu- 
racies of  style  or  diction  which  occur  in 
the  public  advocacy  of  the  cause.  Hence 
it  is  possible  they  may  think  less  than 
some  others  do,  of  the  particular  manner 
in  which  that  advocacy  is  maintained.  It 
may  naturally  be  supposed,  however,  to 
constitute  rather  an  important  objection 


with  the  refined  and  fastidious,  when  not 
thus  seriously  impressed,  that  many  pub- 
lic speakers  on  the  temperance  question 
are  illiterate,  and  some  of  them  injudi- 
oious  men. 

It  is,  however,  a  hard — ^I  had  almost  said 
a  cruel  case,  when  respectable  and  enlight- 
ened individuals  stand  aloof  from  the  cause 
for  this  reason — because  if  they  and  their 
associates  of  the  same  class  would  come 
forward  in  its  support,  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  need  to  trust  the  manage-  i 
ment  of  temperance  matters  so  much  to 
the  hands  of  ignorant  or  illiterate  men. 
The  absurdities  of  which  they  complain 
would  then  be  done  away  with :  the  evils 
would  be  remedied ;  the  objectors  them- 
selves teaching  us  a  more  excellent  way 
of  influencing  the  people  at  large. 

It  seems  strange,  however,  that  the 
charge  of  absurdity  should  so  often  be 
brought  forward  against  the  temperate 
class.  In  my  own  ignorance,  I  should 
have  supposed  that  rather  attached  to  the 
opposite  party,  and  that  we  gave  our 
countenance  to  absurdity  more  effectual- 
ly, by  joining  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
wine,  than  in  uniting  ourselves  with  those 
who  abstain  from  such  things  altogether. 
I  should  have  thought  too,  in  the  same 
ignorance,  that  had  we  sought  the  world 
over  for  instances  of  absurdity,  those 
which  result  from  intoxication  could  not 
have  been  exceeded  in  any  of  its  differ- 
ent stages,  from  the  first  of  excitement, 
to  the  last  of  imbecility — from  the  buf- 
foon at  a  country  fair,  to  the  gentleman 
who  leaves  his  wine  at  a  late  hour  to 
make  himself  agreeable  in  the  drawing 
room  to  the  ladies.  I  should  have  thought 
that  to  partake,  even  in  a  slight  degree, 
of  that  which  produced  this  absurdity  in 
others,  had  been  something  like  an  ap- 
proach  to  absurdity  in  ourselves.     But 
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the  world  is  unquestioDably  a  wise  world, 
and  these  are  enlightened  times  ;  and  the 
opinions  of  individuals  must  bow  before 
those  of  the  many. 

Again,  respectable  persons,  and  espe^ 
cially  those  who  have  much  depending 
upon  the  orderly  and  systematic  opera- 
tions of  laborers  and  work-peqple,  are 
very  fond  of  saying  that  total  abstinence 
is  a  good  thing  for  the  poor,  and  as  such 
ihey  often  give  it  the  advantage  of  their 
countenance  to  a  certain  extent*  Even 
this  acknowledgment  is  good,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  and  even  this  countenance  is  of  use, 
for  the  poor  are  not  so  much  accustomed 
to  look  to  the  rich  for  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement, as  to  depend  entirely  upon 
them  foi  their  support ;  and  in  the  tem- 
perance reformation  more  especially,  they 
have  learned  a  new  lesson  of  reliance 
upon  themselves.  It  would  not  seem 
very  wonderful  however,  if  the  poor  un- 
der  such  circumstances  should  sometimes 
retort  upon  us,  and  say — "If  you  who 
enjoy  all  the  luxuries  of  life  and  have  no 
need  to  labor,  cannot  live  without  your 
wine,  how  can  you  expect  a  hard-working 
man  who  has  nothing  else,  to  live  without 
his  beer  ?" 

And  this  has  been  said  many  times,  and 
would  unquestionably  be  repeated  much 
oftener  than  it  is,  did  not  some  noble  in- 
stances present  themselves  to  our  view, 
of  wealthy  and  influential  persons  who 
have  come  forward  practically  and  heart- 
ily to  join  in  the  cause,  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  poor,  or  at  least  so  far  as  cir- 
cumsttinces  would  allow  their  situation  to 
be  the  same ;  nor  am  I  aware  that  they 
have  lost  any  thing  of  their  importance,  or 
t'leir  good  influence  in  other  respects, 
from  such  association.  What  they  have 
gained  in  peace  of  mind,  satisfaction,  and 
happiness,  can  never  be  fully  understood 


or  appreciated  by  those  who  have  only 
gone  along  with  them  to  the  esooat  of 
countenancing  total  abstinence  asaaes- 
eellent  thing  for  tht  poor. 

But  there  is  another  objection  which  I 
speak  of  last,  not  because  it  is  least  im- 
portant, quite  the  contrary ;  for  I  believe 
it  to  be  beyond  all  comparison  more  infin- 
ential  than  any  other,  or  than  all  others 
put  together,  in  its  practical  influeooe 
upon  individual  conduct.  It  may  sa&ly 
be  said  to  rule  paramount  in  its  wide> 
spreading  power  to  deter  both  men  ot 
women  of  all  classes, — the  old  and  iht 
young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  good  and 
the  evil,  from  signing  their  names  to  the 
temperance  pledge.  Indeed  this  single 
ground  of  objection  is  of  such  overwhelm- 
ing potency,  that  vast  numbers  who  hare 
the  self-denial,  and  who  are  now  most 
scrupulous  abstainers,  would  shrink  from 
the  bare  idea  of  connecting  themselves 
with  a  temperance  society. 

The  fact  is>  they  consider  it  /ov,  and 
in  that  one  word,  we  read  the  sad  and 
irretrievable  doom  of  all  those  poor  tempt- 
ed ones,  who  would  willingly  sign  the 
temperance  pledge,  if  any  considerable 
number  of  the  ladies  or  gentlemen  of 
their  acquaintance  had  done  so. 

In  hearing  this  objection  brought  fi>r. 
ward,  which  we  do  almost  every  day, 
and  in  detecting  its  secret  influence, 
which  we  do  still  more  frequently,  I  have 
often  wondered,  as  in  the  case  of  absurdi- 
ty, what  could  be  more  low,  than  the 
drinking  practices  of  our  country.  It  b 
true  that  in  these,  at  least  in  their  excess, 
the  delicate  and  respectable  part  of  the 
community  do  not  immediately  join ;  but 
the  miserable  and  degrading  practices 
themselves  are  evident  to  us  almost  at  ev- 
ery step  in  walking  the  streets  of  our  large 
towns ;  while  often  in  the  summer^s  even- 
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oitMnindad  CShriiUmii  lady,  IbrlMuM^ 
would  soarody,  eren  on  tho  groaiid  of 
mlgaritji  haTo  ohoaen  to  ragale  henelf 
with  tho  aama  Idndof  atfanoliia  wUoh  aha 
knaw  to  haTO  prodaoad  thaaa  nda  roToliy 
aod  thaaa  inhuman  aounda.  But  truly 
tha  aoianoa  of  rafinamant  ia  a  mjrstarfoua 
and  piofnmd  ona,  and  it  naada  tho  aobod. 
^ing  of  a  UMma  to  taaoh  a  oommon 
mindi  how  total  ahatinenoa  from  arary 
thing  whioh  oan  intorioata,  la  aaaantially 
laaa  bw  than  to  ghra  our  oountananoa,  hy 
tha  iwflnaiioa  of  habit,  to  tha  Tary  pcao- 
tioa  iHiioh  ia  aaBOoiatad  with  mora  tuI- 
garity   than   any  otbar    now    aziating 


But  granting  tha  raaaonablonaaa  of 
throwing  tha  atlgma  of  Tulgarity  on  tha 
aida  of  abatinanoa,  thara  ia  a  matarial  di( 
ftraaoa  batwizt  joining  with  tha  low  fir 
tha  purpoaa  of  raiaing  thair  moral  oharao- 
tar,  and  joining  with  tham  in  tha  uaa  of 
that  which  muat  naoaamrily  maka  tham 
lowaratOl.  Tha  moat  iaatidiouaofChriatian 
ladiaa  would  aoaroaly  haaitata  to  antar  a 
Tillaga  ohuroh  baoauaa  a  graat  propntion 
of  tho  ooogragatkm  thara  oonaiitad  of  tha 
poor.  No^  aba  would  rathar  walooma 
anoouraga  thair  atlandanoa^  aa  a 
of  randaring  tham  mora  anli^ 
and  ocoaaquantly,  mmra  rafinad; 
and  iC  in  tha  ona  oaaa,  wa  baUara  that 
tha  ittftiaooa  of  raligiaii  will  aflbot  thia 
ofaaaga,  in  tha  othar,  wa  haTa  raaaon  lo 
baliara  that  tha  influanoa  of  total  afaati. 
aanoa  wiU  at  laaal  aflboC  a  moral  and 
pbyiioal 


ii»oi>aacoMnilivi%iai 
kava  tha  piMlaga  of^  bafei|^ 

paak^  o^  avaqr- M^  ^ 
■a  biiBg*  maiily^  ki^  ''^mi 
'''and  oQMaquaMly,  not  woi^  of 
atHatlM^  aithar^  ki^  ana'  way  ^  aa- 
HMy  altbou^  titth  may  ba  » 
aaaaftflMa  wi^-  af*  paariiig-  ovat 
muoh  that  ia  painful  hi  tha  aapaot  of  thia 
life,  far  my  own  part,  I  anry  not  tha  draw- 
ing-room  diatinotuA  of  baing  ignorant  that 
thara  ia  auoh  a  thing  aa  Tioa  aiiatiog 
in  tha  worid.  But  knowing  what  wa  do 
knowi  aaaing  what  wa  muat  aaa,  unlaaa 
our  phyaioal  aa  wall  aa  moral  paroap- 
tiona  wara  atrangaly  obaourad,  oan  wa 
atand  aloof  and  rafiiaa  to  l«id  a  halping 
hand  to  thoaa  who  are  pariahing,  baoauaa 
it  ia  not  polita  or  fcahkinaMa  or  appnnrad 
in  tha  hi^iar  oirolaay  to  attampt  to  aaTa 


No  ona  knowa  battar  than  myaalf  tha 
pab  of  ohnodng  auoh  a  thama  aa  that 
whioh  oooupiaa  thaaa  pagaa,  and  if  it  had 
not  baan  aufBoiantly  repugnant  to  my 
own  iaalinga,  thara  ara  kind  frieiida  who 
would  hava  mada  it  ao  by  thair  haiah  and 
unoharitaUa  remarka,  aa  if  it  had  baan  a 
thing  of  mora  paatima  to  writa  about  tha 
poor  drunkard  and  hia  dagradatkm.  I 
would  not,  bowarar,  wiOk^  aiohanga 
my  humbling  part  far  that  whioh  diay 
taka  in  tUa  mattar;  far  happiary  fcr  hap. 
piar  ia  tha  thought  of  doti^  notUng  lo 
aooalarala  tha  ruhi  of  thaaa  who^  Ikom  tUa 
&tal  oauaa,  ara  ikUingtoo  rapkOy  around 
ua,  than  of  having  thrown  tha  wa^ghi  of 
our  inihianoa,  juat  ao  br  aa  it  had  waight, 
on  tha  aida  of  an  anaoqr  already  loa  pow- 
arftil  fir  tha  waak  lo  oonqnar,  or  tha 
tamptad  lo  naiat* 

Tci  thaaa»  aa  wall  aa  all  othar  oljaoloia 
lo  tha  oparatkm  of  tha  lamparanoa  pladga, 
I  would  aay  ona  word  in  oonolnaion;  you 
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stop  the  pwgiMB  .of  Oil  dsdm; 
peibapi  yoi.  woald  notif  yoa  eoold;  why 
thea  ftttMnpt  to  wound  iti  adTOoaloit 
The  ooemy,  pewhenoe,  is  fiur  fion  700. 
He  may  not  yet  ha^e  xetohed  your  fiuai- 
ly  or  braethed  a  hUght  upon  your  name. 
But  if  the  time  ahoiild  oTer  oome  wheo 
yon  or  yoo»  ahonld  fidl  beneath  hie  pow* 


er,  who  Oen  will  be  Hmtdauk 
pily  yon  will  edc—^koee  pfotocdoa  you 
wUlolaimt  Will  they  not  be  those  wbo 
haTe  jbrmed  themwlvee  Into  a  eocielf  £» 
the  pnrpose  of  aneiting  the  progreae  of 
thiedeeolating  TJoe^  and  otwntig  the  wJo- 
tim  of  intenq»eianoe  when  he  eoold  net 
laTe  himeelf  f 
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